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TO    THE    READER 


I 


{Tbe  volume  bere  submitted  to  the  reader  id  not,  in  any  sense, 
K  Mvdkal  Work.     The  object  of  the  Author  is  not  to  direct  per- 
V  Bons  how  to  physic  themselves,  oi  this  work  tnif'ht  well  be  en- 
I  titled  hifl  own  Poisoner. 

The  leading  title  implies  that  it  has  an  much  to  do  with 
Patient*  as  Doctors — their  conversational  and  anecdotic  ch&rac- 
terifltics.  Then,  the  Uvea  of  eminent  practitioners  have  yielded 
the  Compiler  many  interesting  traits  and  cxperioncea  wherewith 
to  eiit«rtaiu  his  readers. 

Next,  his  object  has  been  specially  to  point  out  certMn  errors 
CQtrent  in  regard  to  disease  and  medicine,  and  to  convey  his 
explanations  with  due  rej^ard  to  cleamoss  and  the  avoidance  of 
technicalities.  Indeed,  his  aim  haa  been  to  fit  each  section  of  the 
trork  for  general  reading. 

I      The  'Curiosities  of  Medicine'  have  yielded  the  Compiler 
'■mple  materials,  and  he  has  taken  special  caro  to  quote  the 

authorities  for  Ms  statements,  so  as  to  recommend  them  for  the 

reliance  they  are  entitled  to. 

Time  was  when  the  remedies  of  Medicine  were  tew  and  far 
between,  in  comparison  with  the  present  multitudinoas  accumu- 
lation of  cures  for '  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
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vi  TO  THE  READER. 

Wo  hsiTe  a  vivid  rocoliection  of  hearing  Sir  Lucas  Pepja, 
fonuwly  President  of  the  College  of  Phyeicians,  inquire  at  a 
dmggiat'H  shop,  at  Dorking,  the  uses  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  drawers  nnd  bottles  in  his  stock.  Sir  Lucas  received  for 
reply,  'to  prepare  prescriptions,'  &c.,  when  he  naively  added,  that 
lie  never  used  more  than  a  dozen  articles  in  all  his  practice. 

The  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  appended  to  this  work 
convey  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  Anecdotes  which  it  contains. 
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Old  PeTHiciANa. 

is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  that  special  physicians, 
t  as  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  Cardan,  should  have  gained  a 
(t  repute — nay,  a  vaster  repute,  as  saocoasful  physicians,  than  is 
I  our  time,  "Were  their  prescriptions  to  be  now  used, 
f  is  certain  that  for  more  patients  would  be  killed  by  them  than 
f  disease  ;  yet  there  was  a  time  when  tliey  were  supposed,  at 
;,  to  save  life  with  marvellous  success.  Galen'a  principle  is 
in  the  following  wonis  : — '  Given  a  disease,  determine 
its  character  as  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  by  an  effort  of  Imagi- 
nation ;  having  done  so,  select  a  remedy  which  has  been  cata- 
logned^  as  posaessing  opposite  qualities.' 

And  here  is  one  of  his  prescriptions  : — '  For  example,  under 
the  head  of  "  dysentery /'  he  gives  for  indiscriraiuato  selection, 
according  to  taste,  nine  recipes,  most  of  which  are  incorporat«d 
in  the  fonnulx  of  Paulus  .i^^neta,  of  which  the  follo^ving  are 
epecimens : — "  Of  the  ashes  of  snails,  p.  iv. ;  galls,  p.  li  ;  of 
pepper,  i.  Reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sprinkle  upon  the 
condiments,  or  give  to  drink  in  water,  or  a  white,  watery  wine." ' 
How  was  it  that  such  principles  and  such  remedies  aver 
gained  even  the  modest  reputation  of  being  better  than  nothing  t 
Here  again  is  a  grand  prescription  of  the  Arabian  school : — 

'  One  of  the  most  iavourite  of  their  preparations,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Theriacum,  was  composed  of  the  following  sub- 
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stanceB  i^SqiiUIs,  Ledychroum,  cinnamon,  common  pepper, 
jaice  oE  poppies,  dried  rosea,  water-germander,  rape  seed,  Illy- 
liftn  irJB,  agaric,  liquorice,  opobttlsom,  myrrh,  Eaflron,  ginger, 
ihai'ontiouDi,  Kinquefoil,  calamint,  Loreliouud,  stone-paw!  ey,  caa- 
adony  costus,  white  and  long-pepper,  dittany,  flowers  of  sweet 
mBh,  male  frankincense,  turpentine,  maatich,  black  cassia, 
spikenard,  flowers  of  poley,  storax,  parsley  eeed,  aesoli,  ehep- 
herd'a  poucli,  bishop's  weed,  germander,  ground  pine,  juice  of 
liypocistia,  Indian  leaf,  Celtic  nard,  epignel,  gentian,  anise, 
fennel  seed,  Lemnian  earth,  roasted  chalcitis,  aiuomum,  sweet 
flag,  balsamum.  Pontic  valerian,  St.  John's  wort,  acacia,  gum, 
coidamom,  carrot  seed,  galbanum,  sagnpeu,  bitumen,  ojKiaonaK, 
eaator,  centaury,  clematis,  Attic  honey,  and  Falerniun  wine.  ■ 
Sixty-six  ingredients  composed  this  mixture,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  wo  may  safely  affirm  that  the  physicians  who 
proaorihed  it  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ciFeota  of  any  ono  of 
them,  either  taken  by  those  in  health,  or  given  to  the  sick.' 

Br.  BiaiaCii  BitUry  i)f  Slidiam. 
EXTRAORDINARV  StTRGlCAL  OpEHATION'S. 

It  was  necoBBary  that  a  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  for 
the  atone  should  be  pecfonnetl  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  several  men 
aSiuted  with  the  like  dieoase  were  carried  to  the  houae  of  Lou- 
Tcis,  tlie  Minister,  where  the  chief  surgeon,  Felix,  opera(«tl  upon 
them  before  Fagon,  the  physician  of  the  King.  Most  of  those 
operated  on  died ;  and  thut  Iho  King  might  know  nothing  of 
hi£  dangerous  condilion,  oi  of  the  means  adopted  to  ensure  cer- 
tainty and  safety  in  the  cure,  they  were  buried  privately,  and 
by  night.  The  operation  was  pcrformod  successfully  upon  the 
King ;  but  Felix  was  so  much  agitated  that  a  nervous  tremor 
settled  upon  lum  for  life  ;  and  in  bleeding  a  friend  on  the  day 
succeeding  that  >^pon  which  the  King  had  been  so  happily  cured, 
he  disabled  the  patient  irreparably.  When  Fehp  do  litre  went 
in  search  of  the  Omeguas  from  Venezuela,  he  was  wounded  by 
a  spear  just  heneatii  the  right  arm.  A  Spaniard,  who  was 
ignorant  of  surgery,  undeitouk  to  curs  him,  and  De  Utre's  ooat 
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mul  was  plftoed  upon  an  old  Indian  who  woa  mounted  on  a 
;  the  amateur  surgeoa  tbett  drove  a  spear  into  the  Indian's 
through  the  hole  in  the  armour,  nnd  his  body  having 
opened,  the  spoar  being  atiU  kept  in  the  wound,  it  waa 
covered  that  tbe  heart  waa  uninjured ;  thus  they  assumed 
t  De  litre's  wound  waa  not  mortal,  and,  being  treated  as  if 
wound  were  an  ordinary  one,  he  recovered.     When  Henry 
of  Fmnea  was  mortalJy  wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  spear, 
tilting  with  Montgomerie,  which  entered  his  vizor  and  pierced 
the  surgeons,  for  the  purpoao  of  discovering  the  prob- 
able injury  done  to  the  kin^',  cut  o£f  the  heads  of  four  criminab, 
and  thrust  splintere  into  their  eyes,  as  nearly  at  the  same  in- 
clination as  the  fatal  ono  had  entered  that  of  the  king. 

Ambroae  Parii'a  '  Strange  Cure  for  a  CuUoff  Nose,'  which  we 
ive  in  the  words  of  his  translator,  Johnson,  is  very  remark- 
There  was  a  surgeon  of    Italy,  of  late  yeaiB,  which 
Tould  restore  the  portion  of  the  nose  that  was  cut  away  thus : — 
He  lirst  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed  nose  round 
about,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  cure  of  hair-hps  \  ho  then  made 
a  giiub  or  cavity  in  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  which  ia  called  biceps, 
as  large  as  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  the  nose  which  waa 
cutaway  did  require  ;  and  into  that  gash  or  cavity  so  made  he 
■would  put  that  part  of  the  nose  so  wounded,  and  bind   the 
itient's  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  ao  fset  that  it 
;hl  remain  firm,  stable,  and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow 
ly  way  ;  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he 
jndged  the  ilesh  of  the  nose  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the 
flesh  of  the  arm,  cleaving  fast  unto  the  nose,  as  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  defect  of  that  which  waa  lort,  nnd  then  he  would 
make  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as  by  licking,  to  the  fashion  and 
of  a  nose,  as  near  us  art  would  permit ;  and  in  the  meun- 
'hile  ho  did  feed  his  patient  with  panadoea,  jollies,  and  all 
ich  things  aa  were  oaay  to  he  swallowed  and  digested.' 

/rut  (tmuUrli  Bcaitw. 
EaRLI   &UKGK0K8. 

The  clergy  and  the  Jews  were  tbe  leading  men  of  the  medical 
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profeasion  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  From  1 131 
down  to  nC3,  the  popes  took  ooeaaion  to  thunder  against  prac- 
tisuig  ecclesiastics.  A  chief  justice,  about  the  year  1223,  re- 
ooromended  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  one  Master  Tliomas,  aa 
army  surgeon,  as  one  who  knew  how  to  euro  wounds,  a  science 
particularly  needed  in  the  siege  of  castles.  Barbers  assisted  in 
baths,  shaved,  and  applied  ointments.  Henry  V.,  at  Agincoutt, 
with  30,000  men,  had  one  mtrgeon  and  fifteen  assistants.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  twelve  Burgeons  in 
London.  In  1512,  physicians  and  surgeons  had  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Females 
were  everywhere  to  bo  met  with  practising  the  healing  art.  The 
tooth-drawer's,  now  the  dentist's  art,  is  not  of  recent  date.  Sir 
John  Blngravo,  in  the  reign  of  Queon  Elizabeth,  had  all  his 
teeth  drawn,  and  afterwards  bad  a  set  of  ivory  teeth  in  again. 
Otter,  in  Ben  Jonson'a  '  Silent  Woman,'  says  all  her  teeth 
were  made  in  the  Black  Friars. 

Social  Batoru  cf  Ihi  Sowltim  Coimhu. 

Office  of  Seroeant  Soboeon. 

One  of  the  duties  of  this  office  was  anciently  to  attend  the 
sovereign  in  all  battles.  Henry  V,,  when  he  invaded  France, 
had  only  one  principal  surgeon  with  him,  one  Thomas  Morstede, 
afterwards  surgeon  to  Henry  VI.  He  wrote  'a  goodley  boke 
on  chirurgery,'  which  is  now  extremely  rare.  This  person  was 
anthorised  to  press  as  many  surgeons  as  he  thought  necessary  ; 
and  it  appears  from  Eynier's  Fccdera,  that  with  the  army  which 
won  the  day  at  Agincourt  there  landed  only  one  surgeon,  this 
same  Thomas  Moratedo,  who  did,  indeed,  engage  fifteen  in  that 
capacity  ;  but  tlieso  gentlemen  were  compelled  to  add  a  little 
fighting  to  their  practice  of  surgery,  and  three  of  them  acted  as 
orcheiB.  He  took  int5  his  service,  also,  ^ficolas  Colnet,  as  field- 
surgeon,  for  one  year.  With  such  a  surgical  staff,  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  wounded  after  the  day  of  battled 
The  pay  was  £10  ijuarlerly,  and  twelve  pennies  daily  for  sub- 
let bat  then  both  Morstede  and  Colnet  could  receive 
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I'jinsoneTS  and  pluoder,  and  when  tho  latter  amounted  to  more 
I'tiuui  £20  in  value,  a  third  part  of  it  was  givon  to  the  King. 

Idiostkciust. 

This  13  a  poculiarit;  of  constitution,  eo  that  a  person  is  affected 
by  certain  agents,  differently  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Thus,  some  persona  aie  incapable  of  using  butter  or  cheese ;  some 
are  purged  by  honey ;  others  cannot  wear  flannel  without  great 
irritation ;  some  have  a  violent  fever  and  eruptions  by  the 
ose  of  certiun  kinds  of  fiah,  or  certain  fruits,  or  malt  liquors. 
Some  people  have  idiosyncrasies  with  respect  to  medicines ;  thus, 
opium  has  snch  very  distressing  elTects  on  some  patients,  that  it 
cannot  be  used  by  them  as  by  others.  Idiosyncrasies  are  to  bo 
discovered  only  by  experience  in  each  individual  case;  and 
■where  they  are  mattara  of  indilTerence,  it  w  needless  to  waste 
time  in  combating  them  ;  hut  where  they  may  lead  to  disease,  or 
interfere  with  methods  of  core,  a  prudent  physician  will  endea- 
vour to  anest  them. 

'The  Chariot  ok  jVntimont.' 
Basil  Valentine,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  published  a  singular  work,  which  he  called,  '  Cumis 
Triumphalis  AnUmoidi.'  Valentine  ranks  among  the  first  who 
introduced  metallic  preparations  into  medicine  ;  and  b  supposed 
to  be  the  first  that  ever  used  the  word  antimony.  In  the  above 
work,  after  setting  forth  the  chemical  preparations  of  that  niotal, 
lie  enumerates  their  medicinal  effects.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  the  ago,  he  boasts  of  sapematural  assistance  ; 
«nd  his  work  furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  controversial  dis- 
putes between  the  chemical  physicians,  and  those  of  the  School 
of  Galen ;  the  former  being  attached  to  active  remedies,  and  the 
latter  to  mote  simple  and  inert  remedies.  Valentine's  '  Chariot 
of  Antimony  *  opens  with  the  most  pious  exhortations  to  prayei 
and  contemplation,  to  charity  and  beuevoleuce.  But  the  author 
aoon  foigets  himself,  and  breaks  out  in  this  virulent  invective 
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■  '  Yo  wretchetl  and  pitiful  niedicanterB ;  who,  full  of  deceit, 
breathe  out  I  know  not  what  I  Thraaonick  hrage  !  infemoua  men  ! 
more  mad  than  Bacchanaliaa  fools  !  who  will  neither  learn,  nor 
dirty  your  hands  with  coala  !  You  titular  doctors,  who  write 
long  scrolls  of  receipts  1  You  apotlecnriea,  who  with  jour  decoo- 
tions,  fill  pots,  so  less  than  those  in  princes'  courts,  iu  which 
meat  is  boiled  for  the  siiatenanco  of  some  hundreds  of  men  I  Ya-i, 
I  say,  who  have,  hitherto,  been  blind,  suffer  a  coUyrium  to  be 
poured  into  your  eyes,  and  pennit  me  to  anoint  theui  with 
balsam,  that  this  ignorance  may  fill  from  your  sight,  and  that 
you  may  behold  truth,  aa  in  a  clear  glass  !'  '  But,'  says  Basil 
Valentine,  after  proceeding  in  this  strain  for  some  length, '  I  will 
put  an  end  to  my  discourse  ;  lest  my  tears,  which  I  can  scarcely 
prevent  continually  falling  from  my  eyes,  should  blot  my  writing ; 
and,  whilst  I  deplore  the  blindness  of  the  world,  blemish  the 
lamentation  which  I  would  publish  to  all  men.' 

How  TO  IfcnsE  Old  Age. — Wine,  'The  Milk  of 
THE  Old.' 
The  great  English  lexicographer,  near  the  close  of  life,  ivhun 
writing  to  a  friend,  says,  '  My  diseases  are  an  asthma  and 
dropsy ;  and  what  is  less  curable,  seventy-five.'  A  few  precepts 
how  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  this  last  disease  may  not  be 
without  their  use.  In  old  age  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  is  diminished,  the  muscular  fibres  are  less  irritable,  and 
many  of  the  arteries  are  ossified  and  obliterated.  Tlie  body  is 
bent,  and  those  who  have  been  tall  and  graceful  in  their  youth 
stoop  forward  in  old  ago  mora  than  others,  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  cartilages  that  lie  between  the  vertobrje.  The  body  is  lean, 
and  tremulous  on  any  exertion.  The  torpor  of  the  system,  and 
the  fulness  of  tlie  veins,  are  the  chief  predisposers  to  disease  in 
old  age.  The  perspiration  is  checked,  probably  from  the  ob- 
atniction  of  the  smaller  arteries  ;  and  old  people  are,  accordingly, 
subject  to  asthma,  habitual  catarrh,  and  water  in  the  cheat. 
These  ate  to  be  treated  by  the  appropriate  remedies ;  and  prevented, 
it  possible,  fay  warm  clothing,  and  regulating  the  temperature  of 


their  apartraeot.  From  the  venous  plethora  arise  apoplexy  and 
palsy,  piles,  and  obstructions  in  the  livor,  which  may  end  ia 
dropsy.  These  dangers  are  to  be  obviated  by  sorupnlons  atten- 
tion to  the  at  vine  and  urinary  discharges. 

The  principal  support  of  old  age  ia  to  bo  found  in  nonrishing 
I  wid  cordial  diet,  with  a  proper  allowance  of  wine,  but  to  many 
I  old  persons,  wine  becomes  unpleasant,  while  sweet  things  are 
often  remarkably  grateful.     The  appetite  for  solid  food  is  fre- 
quently lessened,  but  many  old  people  oat  heartily,  without  any 
mconveniencc     Long  lying  in  bed  is  proper,  both  on  account  of 
its  promoting  the  perspiration,  and  sparing  the  exertions  of  the 
enfeebled  frame.     But  a  lime  will  come,  when  all  these  caroi 
I    would  prove  unavailing  l  '  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die,' 
I  Uid  happy  are  they  who  shall  exehange  the  infinnitiea  of  old  age 
I  £)T  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel 

Dr-  JfdcdhWd  BlitvtrtfOTf  of  iltdidne- 

The  vital  powers  have  drooped,  and  the  enfeebled  functions 
have  sunk  into  a  state  rosembling  that  of  infancy  ;  their  imper- 
fect action  requires  assistance,  and,  if  duly  afforded,  they  will  go 
through  a  process  of  renewal  for  a  time,  in  imitation  of  the  early 
development  ot  the  same  process  in  childhood.  But  tho  priatina 
juices  which  aided  that  development  are  gone  ;  the  nutriment, 
therefore,  of  old  age  must  possess  those  stimulating  qualities 
-which  in  the  child  were  needless.  An  old  man's  milk  must  bo 
wine  ;  his  pap  must  be  succulent  soups ;  and  his  diet  must  bo 
rich  and  tender  meats.  The  fires  that  sustained  a  young  consti- 
tution are  fiod,and  their  place  must  be  supplied  by  warmclothinj 
the  soft  couch  and  luxurious  seat,  which  would  have  too  early 
promoted  the  physical  capacities,  are  now  essential  to  prolong 
their  stay,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  utterly  extinct. 
The  bracing  cold  bath  must  be  exchanged  for  one  of  tepid  tem- 
perature, that  it  may  penetrate  a  system  now  being  closed  up 
and  those  indulgences  which  would  have  weakened  powers  whei 
immatore,  must  likewise  be  had  iu  subjection  in  their  decay. 
Air,  too,  is  as  necessary  now  as  then ;  but  violent  exercise  would 
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prove  as  dangerous  aa  when  the  poweis  were  inimature  ;  tlie  arms 
of  the  uurae,  or  the  little  riding-chair,  should  therefore  be  re- 
placed by  an  easy  carriage ;  the  body  atrongthcned  by  freijuent 
friction  of  the  skin  ;  and  the  losa  of  natural  moisture  supplied  by 
scented  ointmenta  and  sweet  unctions.  The  shocks  of  the  nerves, 
the  sudden  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  all  the  other  acci- 
dents wluch  his  mother  so  dreaded  when  he  was  a  child,  must  now 
be  equally  guarded  against  by  the  nurse  of  hi»  senility  ;  and  the 
Bame  tranijuillity  and  innocent  pastimes  which  alternated  the 
days  of  hia  early  existence  must  he  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  undue  excitement  from  the  hours  of  his  second 
childhood.  "With  treatment  like  this,  an  old  man  will  live  to 
the  full  end  of  his  natural  term.  His  mind,  unobscnred,  will  pour 
forth  all  the  treasures  of  memory,  and  what  be  lacks  in  wisdom 
wiD  be  supplied  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Fermented  liquors,  if  otherwise  suitable  to  the  constitution, 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  old  people  and  other  weakly 
persona  whose  fat  and  tissues  have  begun  to  waste — which  is 
one  of  the  most  usual  conseriuences  of  the  approach  of  old  age. 
It  is  a  common  symptom  of  the  decline  of  life :  the  stomach 
either  does  not  receive  or  does  not  digest  food  enough  to  replace 
that  which  is  daily  removed  from  the  substance  of  the  body. 
Weak  alcoholic  drinks  arrest  or  retard,  and  thus  diminish,  the 
daily  amount  of  this  loss  of  substance.  They  greatly  stimulate 
the  digestive  organs  also,  and  help  them  to  do  their  work  more 
fidly  and  faithfully;  and  thus  the  body  is  sustaiued  to  a  later 
period  of  life.  Hence,  poets  liave  called  wine  "  the  milk  of  the 
old,"  and  scientific  philosophy  owns  the  propriety  of  the  term. 
If  it  does  not  nourish  the  old  ho  directly  as  milk  nourishes  the 
young,  yet  it  certainly  aids  in  supporting  and  filling  up  theb 
failing  frames.*  And  it  is  one  of  the  happy  consequences  of  a 
temperate  youth  and  manhood,  that  this  spirituous  milk  does  not 
lail  in  its  good  effects  when  the  weight  of  years  begins  to  press 

upon  Ufl.  Jolwiim'a  Clumijlni  c/  Vm-aurn  Lift. 

*  Henoe,  the  vulgar  proverb,  '  all  that  does  not  fatten  helps  to  lill  np. 


MAN  DISTI.VGVISHED  FROM  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

\l\s  DisTiNauisaED  proh  other  Akimals. 
Professor  Huxley  describes  the  human  ekuJ!  as  constituted  of 
a  room  (tlie  brain-case),  a  floor,  the  axis,  and  a  cellar ;  and  the 
differences  of  form  and  position  in  thesio  parts  existing  in  Tarioua 
animals  from  the  fish  to  man,  Ehawiag  how  what  reeemblea  an 
ante-chamber  in  the  one  assumes  the  form  of  a  ceUat  in  the 
other.  Man's  anatomical  pre-eminence  mainly  consists  in  do({reo 
rather  than  in  kind:  the  differences  are  not  absolute.  His  br^u 
ifl  larger  and  more  complex,  and  his  teeth  resemble  those  of  ani- 
mals in  number  and  pattern,  hub  are  smaller,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous aeries,  and,  in  some  cases,  differ  in  the  order  of  s 
sion.  His  law  of  growth  is  also  veiy  different.  Dividing  the 
length  of  the  human  infant  into  one  huadted  parts,  the  head  is 
twenty-four  per  cent,  the  body  forty,  and  the  legs  thirty-six ; 
vhile  in  the  adult  the  liead  is  thirteen,  the  body  thirty-four,  and 
Xhe  legs  fifty-three.  In  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  the  rate  of 
growth  is  a  little  different,  and  the  negroes  retain  more  of  the 
youthful  proportione.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Huxley  defines 
the  leading  characters  of  the  different  modifications  of  man- 
kind, such  as  dolichocephali,  long-headed ;  brachycephali,  short- 
Ii^aded;  Iciotrichi,  straight  and  wavy-haired;  ulotrichi,  woolly- 
haired;  leucoufl,  fair  complexion  and  red  or  yellow  hair;  me- 
lanouB,  hair  and  skin  very  dark  or  blackish ;  leuco-melanous, 
pale  skin  and  dark  hair ;  and  xantho-melanous,  yellow,  brown, 
01  olive,  and  the  hair  black. 

Sympathies  akd  Antipathies. 
The  subject  of  sympathies  and  antipathies  is  extremely  curious. 
A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  clergyman,  that  he  always  fainted 
irhen  he  heard  a  certain  verse  in  Jeremiah  read.  Zimmermaii 
tella  us  of  a  lady  who  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of  silk  or 
satin,  and  shuddered  when  touching  the  velvety  skin  of  a  peach. 
h  Mr.  Julian  Young  tells  the  story  of  an  officer  who  could  not  en- 
I^H  dure  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  ultimately  fell  dead  when  com- 
^^B|J>eUed  to  hear  it.  There  ate  whole  families  who  entertain  a 
^^■portor  of  cheese;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  physician.  Dr. 
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Starko,  of  Edinburgh,  who  lost  his  life  fay  subsisting  almost  en- 
tirely upon  it.  Some  people  have  been  unable  to  take  mutton, 
even  when  administered  iu  the  tuicroacopic  forxD  of  pills.  There 
is  the  case  of  a  man  falling  down  at  the  ainell  of  mutton,  aa  if 
bereaved  of  life,  and  in  strong  convulsiona.  Sir  Jamea  Eyre,  in 
bis  well-known  little  book,  mentions  three  curious  cases  of  idio- 
syncrasy :  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  could  not  eat  a  single 
atrawfaerry  with  impunity ;  the  caae  of  another  whose  head 
would  become  frightfully  swollen  if  ho  touched  the  snialleat  par- 
ticle of  hare ;  the  case  of  a  third  who  would  inevitably  have  an 
attack  of  gout  a  few  hours  after  eatiug  fish. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  objects  excite  instant  horror  in 
the  minds  of  pursona  to  whom  they  are  antipathetic,  and  in  this 
manner  quite  distinct  irom  the  atTectation  of  fright.  Some  re- 
markable instances  of  real  sympathy  and  antipathy  are  collected 
by  Dr.  Millingen,  in  his  book  on  Mind  and  Matter.  Amestria 
Luaitanus  relates  the  caae  of  a  monk  who  fainted  when  he  be- 
held a  rose,  and  never  quitted  his  cell  while  this  flower  was 
blooming.  OrUla,  a  less  questionable  authority,  givea  an  account 
of  a  painter,  named  Vincent,  who  was  seized  with  violent  ver- 
tigo, and  swooned  wliencver  there  were  roses  in  the  room.  Volpi 
relates  the  history  of  an  olScet  who  was  thrown  into  convulsiona 
if  pinks  were  shut  up  with  him  in  bis  chamber.  Boyle  records 
the  cnee  of  a  man  who  felt  a  natural  abhorrence  of  honey ;  and 
that  of  a  young  man  who  fainted  when  the  aervant  swept  his 
room.  Hippocrates  mentions  one  Nicanor,  who  awoonod  when- 
over  he  heard  a  flute,  Eoyle  himself,  in  spite  of  hia  philoso- 
phy, fell  into  a  syncope  wlien  he  heard  the  aplaabing  of  water; 
Scaliger  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  water-cresses ;  Erasmus  ex- 
perienced febrile  symptoms  when  smelling  fiah;  the  Duke 
d'Epernay  swooned  on  seeing  a  leveret,  though  a  hare  did  not 
produce  the  same  effect ;  Tycho  Brahe  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a 
foxj  Henry  IIL  of  France,  if  he  saw  a  eat;  and  Marshal  d'Ab- 
bret,  if  a  pig  faced  him.  King  Jamea  I.  could  not  endure  a 
dmwn  sword.     Meets  of  this  kind  are,  iu  the  majority  of  cases, 
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THE  BEATING  HEART. 

purely  physical ;  in  eome  cases,  however,  the 

afiected. 

The  Bbatino  Heart. 

WMe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pulsations  of  the  Heart  are  not 
in  themselves  evidence  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  their  cessa- 
tdon  is  no  evidence  of  death,  but  only  one  among  the  many 
signB  of  death.  When  death  foUowa  on  a  long  and  painful 
tUnees,  the  irritability  of  the  heart  vanishes  almoet  with  the 
TanisMng  breath ;  but  if  the  decease  be  sudden,  the  heart  will 
continue  beating  for  some  time  afterwards.  Harless  observed  it 
beatbg  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  murderer  an  hour  after  the 
execution.  Margo  found  the  right  aurielo  beating  two  hours  and 
a  half  after  execution,  although  not  a  trace  of  irritability  could 
bo  detected  ia  other  parts  of  the  heart.  Dietrich,  Gerlach,  and 
Herz  found  that  both  ventricles  contracted,  if  one  were  irritated, 
forty  minutes  after  death,  liomak  observed  the  rhythmic  con- 
traction in  the  hearts  of  birds  and  animals  two  days  after  death  ; 
and  Em.  Boosseau  mentions  that  a  woman's  heart  had  these 
rhythmic  movements  seven  and  twenty  hours  after  she  had  been 
guillotined.  It  is  not  always,  indeed,  that  the  pulsations  cease, 
even  when  the  death  has  been  gradual.  Vesalius  had  a  terrible 
experience  of  this.  That  great  anatomist,  who  had  nobly  braved 
BO  much  odium  because  he  would  not,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done,  content  himself  with  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  suffered 
his  scalpel  to  traverse  the  complexities  of  the  human  frame,  one 
day  opened  the  body  of  a  young  nobleman,  whose  medical  at- 
tendant bo  had  been,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  his 
death.  Imagine  the  horror  which  ran  through  all  present  at  the 
dgbt  of  the  heart  still  eiiuably  beating !  Vesalius  was  accused 
of  having  disaecled  a  live  vian;  nor  was  the  accusation  unreason- 
able in  those  days.  He  had  to  appear  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  narrowly  lie  escaped  with  his  life.  A  pilgrimage  to  thi 
Holy  Land  was  his  punishment ;  but  he  never  outlived 
created  by  this  unfortunate 
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NOTABLE  PRACTITIONERS. 


LiNACnE   AND   THE   COLLEGE   OP  PhT81C1AK3. 

Tnfi  great  glory  of  Linacre  was,  that  he  projected  and  accom- 
pliahed  a  most  important  service  to  medicine,  by  tlie  institution 
of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  He  had  beheld 
with  concern  the  practice  of  physic  chiefly  engrossed  by  iUitc- 
rate  monks  and  empirics ;  a  nataral  consequence  of  committing' 
the  power  of  approving  and  licensing  practitioners  to  the 
bishops  in  their  sevei'al  dioceses,  who  certainly  must  have  been 
very  incompetent  judges  of  medical  ability.  To  strike  at  the 
root  of  this  evil,  he  therefore  obtained,  by  Ida  interest  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  letters  patent  from  Henry  VIII.,  doted  in  the 
year  1518,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regukrly  bred  phy- 
sicianB,  in  Loudon,  in  whom  should  resido  the  sole  privilege  of 
admitting  persons  to  practise  within  that  city,  and  a  circuit  of 
seven  miles  round  it. 

On  the  Qstablishmont  of  the  College,  which  was  to  put  an 
cud  to  abuses,  Linacre  was  elected  the  first  president,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about 
eeven  years.  The  assemblies  of  the  College  were  held  at  his 
own  house  in  Knight  lUder  Street,  which  ho  bequeathed  to  them 
at  his  death. 

Db.  Bolletn, 

At  the  head  of  the  physicians  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was 

William  Bulleyn,  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  one  of  the  family  of 
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the  unfortuimte  Anne  Boleyn.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ' 
he  ptactised  in  Norwich,  whence  he  removed  tci  DIaxliall,  in 
Snffolk.  No  one  ranked  liigher  aa  botanist  and  physician. 
Spcokii^  of  tlic  rushea  near  Orforde,  in  Suffolk,  and  about  the 
Idle  of  Ely,  Bulleyn  saya  :  '  The  playne  people  moke  mattes  and 
horce-colinrs  of  the  greater  roahe.'^,  and  of  the  inaaller  they  make 
lights  or  candles  for  the  wbt«r.  Euahes  that  grow  upon  dry 
gronndeB  he  goode  to  stiewe  in  halk,  chambers,  and  galleries,  to 
walke  upon — defending  apparel],  as  tiaynes  of  gownes  and  kirtles, 
from  the  dust.'  He  tells  of  the  Tirtue  of  Suffolk  sage,  which, 
Mr.  Jeafl'reson  adda,  the  nuraes  of  the  county  still  believe  in  as 
baling  miraculous  effects  when  administered  in  the  form  of 
'  sagft-tea.'  Of  Suffolk  hops,  now  but  little  gi'own  in  the  county, 
he  speaks  with  high  praise,  especially  of  those  grown  round  ' 
Framlingliara  Castle  and  'the  late  house  of  nnnnea  at  Briziarde.' 
'  I  know  in  many  places  of  the  country  of  Snffolke  where  they 
brew  theyr  beero  with  hoppcs  tliat  grows  upon  theyr  owne 
groondes,  as  in  a  place  colled  Briitiarde,  near  an  old  famous 
castle  called  Framlingham,  and  in  many  other  places  of  the 
.country.'  In  the  doctor's  '  Book  of  Simples '  we  find  of  figs 
— *  Figges  be  good  agaynst  melancholy  and  the  falling  evil,  to 
be  eaten.  Figges,  nuts,  and  herb  grasse  do  make  a  sufficient 
medicine  against  poison  or  the  pestilence.  Fi^os  make  a  good 
gargarism  to  cleanse  the  throate.'  The  double  daisy  is  mentioned 
aa  growing  in  gardens.  Daisy-tea  was  once  employed  in  gout 
and  rheumatism,  as  herb  tea  of  varioua  sorts  still  is  by  the  poor 
of  our  provinces. 

Sm  Theodore  Matebne 
iras  physician  to  many  crowned  heads — Henry  TV.,  and  Louis 
Xin.  of  France ;  and  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  IL  of 
England.  Though  Mayerae  was  the  most  eminent  practitioner 
of  hia  day,  his  prescriptions  show  much  of  the  ignorance  of  tho 
time.  He  recommended  a  monthly  excess  of  wine  and  food  as 
a  fine  stimulant  to  tho  system ;  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Gout, 
the  inordinate  employment  of  violent  drugs.     Calomel  he  com- 
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monly  administeted  in  scruple  doses.  Sugar  of  lead  Le  mixed 
much  ia  his  conserves ;  pulverised  bones  ha  was  very  fund  of 
prescribing ;  and  tha  principal  ingredient  in  his  '  Gout  Powder,' 
was  '  raspings  of  a  bunian  scull  uuburied.'  But  Ms  sweetest 
compound  was  hia  '  Balsam  of  Beets,'  strongly  lecommended  as 
an  unguent  for  hypochondriacal  persons,  into  which  compound 
entered  adders,  bata,  Hucking  ivhelps,  earth  worms,  hog's  grease, 
the  marrow  of  a  stag,  and  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox.  Hia  reme- 
dies for  canine  madness  were  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society 
in  1687,  and  hia  Eeceipts  and  Experiments  in  Cookery,  with  the 
best  way  of  Preserving,  were  much  prized.  Ho  firmly  believed 
in  amulets  and  charms. 

He  built  Liudsey  House  at  Chelsea,  where  he  died,  March  1 5, 
1655,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin'a-in-tbo-Fields. 
Hia  library  went  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  his  wealth  to 
his  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Montpon- 
sillon.  There  is  a  three-quarter  portrait  of  this  celebrated  phy- 
sician at  the  College  of  PhyriciaiiB,  in  Pall  Mall  East, 

At  the  Canary  House  in  the  Strand,  long  distinguished  as  a 
place  of  public  resort  by  persona  of  high  character,  in  March, 
1054,  Sir  Theodore  Mnyeme,  who  was  the  friend  ofEubensand 
Vandyke,  and  assisted  them  in  the  chemical  conipositionB  of 
colours,  became  ill  from  the  effect  of  drinking  some  bad  wine, 
that,  to  a  person  of  his  advanced  age,  being  then  in  hia  83rd 
year,  operated  as  a  deadly  poison.  He  foretold  to  his  friends 
with  whom  he  ivas  drinking  the  lime  of  his  death,  and  it  hap- 
pened according  to  his  prediction.  He  was  buried  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Jlartin's-in-the-Fields ;  and  in  the  vaults  of  the 
present  church,  M.  J.  H.  Burn,  some  years  since,  while  on  a  fruit- 
less search  for  some  memorial  of  Nell  Gwynne,  saw,  among  other 
fine  monuments,  unknown  to  archawlogista,  a  superb  memento 
to  the  dietinguished  Sir  Theodore  May  erne. 

Sir  Kenblm  Dioby's  SntrATHETic  Powder. 
This  eccentric  person,  though  he  fell  into  the  errors  of  philo- 
sophy, and  many  of  the  wild  dreams  which  were 
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ii  dfty,  was  certainly  poasesaed  of  no  orJinary  talents.     He  is 

08t  widely  known  by  his  Powder  of  Sympathy  for  the  Cure  of 

^ounda,  which  he  described  in  1G58,     The  secret  of  this  com- 

oflition,  after  Sir  Kenelm's  death,  was  rorealed  by  his  cbomiat 

snd  steward,  as  follows  :  dissolve  English  vitriol  in  warm  water, 

filter  the  solution,  and  then  evaporate  till  a  thin  scum  appears 

on   the   Burfaca  "   It  was  then  left   undisturbed   and   closely 

^Cflvoreil  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  tbiea  days,  when  fair,  green, 

Old  large  crystals  appear.     Spread  these  crystals  abroad  in  a 

hrge,  flat,  earthen  dish,  and  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the 

a  the  dry  days,  turning  them  often,  and  the  sun  will  cal- 

■ffine  them  white ;  then  beat  them,  and  espose  them  again  to 

lithe  sun,  securing  them  from  the  rain ;  when  they  are  well  cal- 

Mined,  powder  them  finely,  and  expose  this  powder  again  to  the 

IflOD,  turning  and  stirring  it  often.     Continue  this  until  it  bo 

■witirely  reduced,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glass  ;  tie  it  up  closely,  and 

■  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 

It  wna  apphcd  as  foilowa: — If  any  piece  of  a  wounded  person's 

\  Rpparel,  having  on  it  the  stain  of  blood  that  hod  proceeded  &om 

I  the  wound,  was  dipped  in  water  holding  in  solution  some  of  the 

'   SympathetiQ  Powder,  the  wound  of  the  injured  person  would 

forthwith  commence  a  healing  process.     It  matters  nut  how  far 

distant  the  sufferer  is  iiom  the  scene  of  operations,  or  whether 

he  is  conactoua  of  them.     Sir  Kenelm    gravely  related  that, 

Lfioming  accidentally  on  two  of  his  friends,  whilst  they  were 

■fighting  a  duel  with  swords,  his  friend  llowel  endeavoured  to 

f  separate  them  by  grasping  hold  of  their  weapons.     His  hands 

"were  severely  cut,   insomuch  that,  in  four  or  five  daj's  sftcr- 

vards,  when  be  called  on  Sir  Kenelm  with  his  wounds  plastered, 

ud  bandaged  up,  ho  said  his  surgeons  feared  the  supervention 

of  gangrene.     At  Sir  Kenelm's  request,  he  gave  the  knight  % 

garter  which  was  stained  with  bis  blood.     Sir  Kenelm  took  it, 

and  without  saying  what  he  was  about  to  do,  dipped  it  into  a 

solution  of  bis  powder  of  vitrioL    Instantly,  the  sufferer  started. 

'  What  aile  you  I'  cried  Sir  Kenelm,  '  1  know  not  what  mis  me,' 

iraa  the  answer;  'but  I  feel  no  more  pain.     Methinks  that  a 
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pleasing  kind  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a  cold  napkin,  did  spread 
oyer  nij  liand,  irliich  hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tor- 
mented me  before.'  '  Since  that  you  feel,'  rejoined  Sir  Kenelm, 
'already  so  good  an  effect  of  my  medicament,  I  advise  you  to 
coat  away  all  your  plasters.  Only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in 
moderate  temper,  'twist  heat  and  cold.'  Sir  Kenelm  afterwanis 
ahowed  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  wondrous  power  of  his 
powder,  when  he,  Sir  Kenelm,  took  the  garter  out  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  dried  it  before  the  fire.  Scarcely  was  it  dry,  when 
Mr.  HowdI's  ser^-ant  ran  in  to  say  that  his  master's  hand  waa 
worse  than  ever — burning  hot,  as  if  '  it  were  betwixt  coales  of 
fire.'  Tie  messenger  was  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  ere 
he  reached  home  his  master  would  be  comfortable  again.  On 
the  man  retiring,  Sir  Kenelm  put  the  garter  back  into  tlie  solu- 
tion— the  result  of  which  waa  instant  relief  to  Mr.  Howel.  In 
six  days  the  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  This  remarkable 
cose  occurred  in  London,  during  the  reign  of  James  I,,  to  whom 
Sir  Kenelm  communicated  the  secret. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  Btory  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Other 
prootitionors  of  that  ago  were  not  behind  him  in  their  preten- 
sions. It  waa  not  always  thought  necessary  to  use  either  the 
powder  of  sympathy,  or  the  weapon  salve  to  effect  a  cure.  It 
was  sufficient  to  magnetise  the  sword  with  the  hand  to  relievo 
any  pain  the  same  weapon  had  caused.  They  asserted,  that  if 
they  stroked  tho  sword  upwards  with  their  fingers,  the  wounded 
person  would  feci  immediate  relief;  but  if  they  stroked  it  down- 
wards, ho  would  feel  intolerable  pain. 

Sb  Kenelm  Digby  was  a  person,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
very  eminent  and  notorious  throughout  the  whole  course  of  hia 
life,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave — a  man  of  very  extraordinary  per- 
son and  presence,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  him,  of 
tt  fair  reputation  in  arms ;  in  a  word,  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages that  nature  and  art  could  give  him.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  acquit  him  of  excessive  credulity,  or  of  deliberate  impos- 
ture; for,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  in  1623,  he  rendered 
himself  remarkable  by  the  application  of  a  secret  he  hod  met 
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with  abroad,  which  afterwards  made  bo  much  noise  in  the  world, 
Bnder  the  title  of  the  '  Sympathetic  Powdor,'  by  which  wounds 
to  be  cured,  although  the  patient  was  out  of  aight, — a  piece 

quackery  scarcely  credible.  The  virtues  of  this  powder, 
lir  Kenelni  maintained,  were  thoroughly  inquired  iuto  by  King 
in,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
'■*rith  other  persons  of  the  highest  diatinotion,  and  all  registered 
among  the  observatione  of  the  great  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  were  to 
be  added  by  way  of  Appendix  to  his  Lordship's  Katural  History. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  by  order  of  Par- 
liftment  committed  prisoner  to  Winchester  House,  but  soon  after- 
irards  set  at  liberty,  at  the  intercoMioa  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
IVance.  It  was  here,  during  his  confinement,  in  1643,  that  he 
■wrote  the  '  Obaervationa '  alluded  to  above. 

The  last  generation  witnessed  the  great  demand  for  vipers,  in 

isequence  of  the  virtues  supposed  to  reside  in  their  flesh.  The 
lingeriiig  belief  in  the  wonderfully  invigorating  qualities  of  lAftt 
broth  is  not  yet  quit«  extinct  in  some  placea.  By  the  ancients 
the  animal  was  generally  served  to  the  patient  boiled  like  a  fiah, 
■a  being  more  efficacious  than  when  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, or  other  dried  state.  Sir  Xenelm  Digby's  beautiful  wife, 
•Xadj  Teuetia,  was  fed  on  capons  fattened  with  thcfleah  of  vipers. 

Db.  Kadcuffe. 
About  the  year  1820,  the  situation  of  the  grave  of  Pr.  Radcliffe, 
'  I  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  was  not  very  precisely  known ; 
D  opening  one  near  the  supposed  apot,  a  brick  grave  was 
covered,  which  proved  to  he  that  of  Kadolifle,  by  the  evidence 
fa  gold  coffin-plate  ;  the  simple  inscription  of  which  was  forth- 
nth  copied,  and  engraved  on  the  marble  pavement-stone  imme- 
jliately  over  the  spot : 


Shus  plainly  is  denoted  the  losting-place  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
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Badcliffe,  pbysiciaa  to  William  III.  and  Mary,  and  to  Queen 
Anne. 

Eadcliffo  waa  bold,  rudo,  and  frequently  wanting  in  the  com- 
mon conrtesies  of  life,  particularly  towarda  Iiia  prcifeesional  bre- 
thren, witb  whom  be  was  always  waging  war.  This  trait  of  hia 
character  was  happily  ridiculad  in  the  '  Map  of  Diseaaes,'  given 
by  Martin  Scriblerua,  which  was  '  thicker  set  with  towns  tlian 
any  Flanders'  map  ;'  for  there  liadcliffe  was  painted  at  the  cor- 
ner, contending  for  the  universal  empire  of  this  world,  and  the 
rest  of  the  physicians  opposing  bis  ambitious  designs,  with  a 
project  of  a  treaty  of  partition  to  settle  peace, 

Kicbarclson  relates  of  liadcliSe,  that  be  once  said  to  Dr.  Mead, 
'  I  love  you,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  a  sure  aeoret  to  make  your 
fortune  ;  use  all  mankind  ill,' — and  it  certainly  was  his  own  prac- 
I.  Eadcliffo  himself  owned  that  he  waa  avaricious,  oven  to 
spungiag  (whenever  he  could  contrive  to  do  it)  at  a  tavern 
reckoning  a  Bispence  or  shilling  among  the  rest  of  the  company, 
under  the  pretence  of  bating  (as  ho  ever  did)  to  change  a  guinea,' 
because  (said  be)  U  slips  away  so  fast.  He  could  never  be  brought 
to  pay  bills  without  much  followiug  and  importunity  ;  nor  even 
then,  if  there  appeared  any  chauco  of  wearying  out  his  creditors. 
A  paviour,  after  long  and  fniitlesa  attempts,  caught  him  just  get- 
ting out  of  his  chariot  at  his  own  door,  in  Bloomabury  Square, 
and  set  upon  him.  '  AVby,  you  rascal,'  said  the  doctor,  '  du  you 
pretend  to  be  paid  for  such  a  piece  of  work  1  why,  you  have 
spoiled  my  pavement,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to 
hide  your  bad  work,'  '  Docl^jr,'  said  the  paviour,  'mine  is  not 
the  only  work  that  the  earth  hides.'  '  You  dog,  you,'  said  Rod- 
clifie,  '  are  you  a  wit  1  you  must  be  poor — oomo  in,'  and  paid  him. 

We  fiud  the  following  amusing  account  of  the  doctor.  It  ap- 
pears that  Dr.  Edwai  J  liannes  (afterwards  Sir  Edwartl)  eet  up  a 
very  q>mce  equipage,  aii<l  endeavoured  to  attract  the  eyes  and  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders  by  means  of  it,  but  found  himself  fall  abort 
a  his  accounts,  and  not  able  to  cope  witb  many  of  the  old  prac- 
titioners, particularly  Dr.  ItadcliU'e,  He  theroforo  bethought 
himself  of  a  stratagem ;  and  to  get  into  reputation,  ordered  his 


footmau  to  stop  moat  of  the  gonllomen'a  chariots,  and  inquire  I 
whether  they  belonged  to  Dr.  Haimes,  aa  if  he  wna  called  to  a  I 
jwtient.  Accordingly  the  fellow,  in  pursuit  of  lua  instructions, 
put  the  question  la  at  every  conch-door,  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Jioyal  Exchange;  and  as  ho  had  his  losson  for  that  end,  and  not 
bearing  of  him  in  auy  coach,  ton  up  into  Exchange  Alley,  and 
entering  Gamiway's  Colfee  House,  niado  the  same  interrogatories 
above  and  below.  At  last  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  who  was  usually  there 
about  Exchange  time,  and  planted  at  a  table  with  several  apo- 
thecariea  and  chiruigeons,  that  flocked  about  bira,  cried  out  that 
*Dr.  Hannea  was  not  there,'  and  desired  to  know  '  who  wanted 
bini  f  The  fellow's  reply  waa,  such  a  iord  and  such  a  lord ;  but 
ie  was  taken  up  with  this  dry  rebuke, '  No,  no,  friend,  you  are 
mistaken,  the  doctor  wants  these  lords.' 

Dr.  Eadcliffe  lived  on  the  west  aide  of  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  from  1G87  to  1714  ;  the  bouse  was  taken  down  in  1732, 
to  erect  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  had  for  hia  neighbour  Sir 
Godfrey  Ejieller,  the  kiugie  chief  face-painter.  The  doctor's 
dwelling-house  waa  in  Bow  Street,  whereunto  belonged  a  very 
convenient  garden,  that  was  contiguons  to  another  on  the  back 
of  it,  appertaining  to  Sir  Godfrey,  which  was  extremely  cutioua 
and  inviting  from  the  many  exotic  plants,  and  the  variety  of 
flowers  and  greens,  which  it  abounded  with.  Kow,  as  one  wall 
divided  both  enclosures,  and  the  doctor  bad  some  reason,  from 
bis  intimacy  with  the  knight,  to  think  lie  would  not  give  a 
denial  to  any  reasonable  request,  ho  took  the  freedom,  when  he 
■Was  one  day  in  company  with  the  latter,  after  extolling  hia  fine 
parterres  and  choice  collection  of  herbs,  flowers,  &c.,  to  desire 
the  liberty  of  having  a  door  made,  for  a  free  intercourse  with 
Itotb  gardens,  but  in  sacli  a.  manner  as  should  not  bo  inconvenient 
to  either  family.  Sir  Godfrey  very  readily  gave  bia  consent ; 
bat  the  doctor's  servants,  instead  of  being  strict  observers  of  the 
terms  of  agreement,  mode  such  a  bavoc  amongst  his  hortulanary 
enrioaities,  that  Sir  Godfrey  was  out  of  all  patieuce,  and  found 
bimsclf  obliged,  in  a  very  becoming  manner,  to  advertise  their 
niaatei  of  it,  with  Ids  desire  to  Lim  to  ailmonish  them  for  the 
St— 3 
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forbearance  of  such  insoleucQ  ;  yot,  notwithatanding  this  com- 
plaint, the  grievance  continued  unredreasedj  so  that  tho  pcreon 
aggrieved  found  himself  uniler  a  necessity  of  letting  him,  that 
ought  to  make  things  easy,  know,  by  one  of  his  servants,  that 
ha  should  be  obliged  to  brick  up  the  door,  in  case  of  his  com- 
plaints proving  ineffectual.  To  this  the  doctor,  who  was  very 
often  in  a  choleric  temper,  and  from  the  success  of  his  practice 
imagined  every  one  under  an  obligation  of  bearing  with  him,  re- 
turned answer,  that  '  Sir  Godfrey  might  even  do  what  he  thought 
fit,  in  relation  to  the  door,  so /Aa(  he  did  but  refrain  from  painting 
it;'  alluding  to  his  employment,  than  whom  none  was  a  more 
exquisite  master  of.  Hereupon,  the  footman,  after  some  hesita- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  hia  message,  and  several  commands  from 
his  master  to  give  it  him  word  for  word,  told  him  as  above. 
'  Did  my  very  good  friend,  Doctor  Radcliffe,  say  so  V  cried  Sir 
Godfiiiy.  '  C!o  you  hack  to  him,  and,  after  presenting  ray  service 
to  him,  tell  him,  that  I  can  take  anything  from  him  butphysk.' 

Walpole,  says  Cunningham,  with  hia  usual  attention  to  ac- 
curacy, says,  '  Walpole  has  laid  the  locality  of  this  story  in  a 
wrong  place  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Piaz2a  (Kneller's  residence  before 
he  removed  to  Grent  Queen  Street),  and  to  Bow  Stieet,  Dr.  Itad- 
diffe's.     It  could  not  have  occurred  in  Great  Queen  Street. 

The  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  in  Clare  Market,  was  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  Dr.  EadclifTe  ;  he  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  Bet- 
terton,  the  famous  tragedian,  and  at  hia  persuasion  was  induced 
to  risk  no  loss  a  sum  than  £1,000  in  a  venture  to  the  Ijist 
Indies  ;  tho  ship  sailed,  and  had  a  favourable  pasBf^  ;  when  on 
her  return,  she  was  taken  by  tho  '  Marquis  de  Kesmond,'  and 
all  her  cargo,  amounting  in  value  to  £120,000,  captured  by  tho 
enemy.  I"hi8  loaa  ruined  the  poor  player,  but  Eadcliffe  received 
the  disastrous  intelligence  at  the  Bull's  Head  (where  he  was  en- 
joying himseK  with  several  persons  of  the  firet  rank)  with 
philosophic  composure,  desiring  his  conipaniona  not  to  inter- 
rupt tho  eiruulatiun  of  tho  glass,  '  for  that  he  had  no  more  to  do 
bnt  to  go  up  so  many  pair  of  ataira  to  make  himself  whole 
again.'     Xor  did  this  peouoiary  loss  check  the  exercise  of  his 
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Kbeial  spirit,  fot  it  was  Id  the  conise  of  this  year  that  he  cou- 
tnbuted  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  repairs  and  embelliah- 
ments  of  University  College, 

At  the  close  of  1699,  King  William,  on  his  return  &om 
Holland,  where  he  had  not  strictly  followed  the  prudent  adyico 
^yea  by  Badcliile,  being  much  out  of  order,  sent  for  him  again 
to  the  palace  at  Kensington.  la  reply  to  some  questions  pat 
by  the  physician,  the  king,  showing  his  swollen  ankles,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with'the  rest  of  his  emadated  body, 
exclaimed,  '  Doetor,  what  tiiini  you  of  these  f  '  Why,  truly,' 
fiaid  he,  *  I  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  yoor 
three  kingdoms,'  With  this  ill-timed  jest,  though  it  passed  un- 
noticed at  the  moment,  the  professional  attendance  of  Badcliffe 
at  court  termiiiat«d,  nor  would  the  king  ever  suifer  him  to  come 
again  into  his  presence,  notwithstanding  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
who  was  then  the  chief  favourite,  used  all  his  interest  to  rein- 
state him. 

Db.  Arbuthnot. 

Arbutfanot,  the  celebrated  wit  and  physician,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  was  educated  in  the  Univeisity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  His  extensive  learning 
and  conTersttional  talents  introduced  him  gradually  into  good 
•ociety,  and  among  his  associates  were  Pope,  Hwift,  Pornell, 
Garth,  and  Gay,  and  other  wits  of  the  period,  who  were  all  dis- 
tingoisbed  members  of  the  Scriblerua  Club,  No  wonder  that 
Swiit  valued  him  as  a  priceless  treasure — '  loved  him,'  as  he 
Tvrote  to  Stella,  *  ten  times  as  much  as  jolly,  tippling  Dr.  JTreind.' 
With  Arbuthnot  it  was  that  8wift  tried  the  dinuets  and  wine  of 
every  hotel  round  Covent  Garden  or  in  the  City. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  when  he  was  a  young  man  (ere  he  had  won 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  friendship  of  Swill  and 
Pope),  settled  at  Dorchester,  and  endeavoured  to  get  practice  in 
that  salubrious  town.  Nature  obviated  his  good  intentions ;  he 
-wished  to  minister  to  the  afflicted  if  they  were  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  his  nunistrations,  but  the  place  was  so  healthy  that  it 
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contained  Bcaroo  a  dozen  sick  ialiabitauta.  Arbuthnot  deter- 
mined to  quit  a  field  so  iU-adapted  for  a  display  of  liia  philan- 
thropy. '  Where  are  you  off  to  1'  cried  a  friend,  who  met  him 
riding  post  towarJa  London.  '  To  leave  your  confounded  place,' 
was  the  answer;  '  for  a  man  can  neither  live  nor  die  there,'  But 
to  arrive  at  wealth  was  not  among  Arbutlmot's  faculties,  he  was 
unable  to  use  hia  profession  as  a  trade ;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
before  bis  death  he  wrote,  '  I  am  as  well  as  a  man  can  be  who 
is  gasping  for  breath,  and  haa  a  house  full  of  men  and  women 
unprovided  for.' 

Aihuthnof  B  health  failed  under  hia  bahtta  of  intemperance  ; 
he  died  in  straitened  circumstances  in  Cork  Street,  Burlington 
Gardene,  February  27,  1734-6. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Epsom  wben  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill ;  and  being  called  to  attend 
him,  his  treatment  was  so  successful,  that  the  Prince,  from  the 
time  of  hia  recovery,  employed  him  as  his  regular  physician. 
Arbuthnot  waa  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne 
in  1709. 

HiBVEi  AND  '  The  CmcnLATios  of  the  Blood.' 
Every  one  will  naturally  ivish  to  know  what  sort  of  practi- 
tioner this  eminent  physiologiat  waa,  and  in  what  esteem  ha- 
waa  held  aa  a  physician.  It  appears  that  Harvey  died  worth 
£20,000,  a  Bum  not  very  considerable,  when  we  reflect  that  ho 
must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  in  pmctice,  and  vraa  besides  a 
court  physician.  One  who,  living  with  him  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy, ought  to  have  known  the  truth,  has  asserted  that  he  was 
Bcquaintfid  with  several  practitioners  who  would  not  give  three- 
pence for  one  of  hia  hills;  that  bis  prescriptions  were  so  com- 
plicated, that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  he  aimed  at — 
tbat  he  was  no  chemist,  and  that  generally  his  '  Therapeutique  ' 
waa  not  admired. 

The  preacriptiona  of  Harvey  must  have  been  multifarious  indeed, 
in  their  combinations,  lo  have  deserved  this  sarcasm,  for  thefashion 
of  those  days  was  to  give  very  complex  remedies.     Perhaps  tho 
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moderns  err  ui  the  other  extreme,  and  affect  too  much  aimpli- 
citf,  »uce  jt  must  be  known  to  every  physician  of  experienoe 
that  a  combination  of  similar  remedies  will  produce  a  mote  cei- 
bUD,  qAedy,  and  considerable  effect  th^n  an  equal  dose  of  any 
one,  even  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  drugs  that  entei  into  the 
prescription  ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  n-ith  that  universal  maxim 
in  cookery,  ntuer  to  employ  one  spjce  if  more  can  be  procuTed.   The 

*Teiy  curious  prescriptions  ordered  for  his  Majesty  Charles  U., 
on  his  death-bed,  are  preserved  iu  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of 
the  signatures  attached  to  them  than  for  the  variety  of  theti  com- 
positioa ;  they  are  signed  by  no  leas  than  sixteen  doctors ;  the 
name  of  Charles  Scarburgh  (the  young  physician  whom  Harvey 
^lionised  during  his  stay  at  Oxford)  standing  the  first  of  this 
latge  consultation,  which  is,  with  great  propriety,  denominated 
Mtdkonan  Chorus.  According  to  court  etiquette,  the  names  of 
all  the  subscribing  doctors  are  written  at  full  length,  and  not,  as 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  indicated  by  their  initials  only. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  contemporaries  ore  seldom  grateful 

to  discovereiB  ;  and  it  ia  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  truth  of 

the  reihark,  that  only  in  the  year  1872  it  was  decided  to  raise 

one  of  England's  greatest  scientific  celebrities  from  the  ungrato- 

ftti  foigetfulaess  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  consigned.   Such 

haa  been  the  world's  treatment  of  the  illustrious  William  Har- 

"vKj,  whose  discovery  of  the  feet  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

lias  pven  an  imperishable  glory  to  the  name  of  Harvey,  and 

placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  natural  pliilosophera  ;  and  ha 

■who  raised  pliysjologj  from  mere  guesswork  is  only  just  recently 

hononred  by  the  erection  of  a  national  memorioL     Mr.  Simon, 

the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Mvy  Council,  ia  the  course  of  an 

eloquent  speech  made  the  following  observations  :  '  Harvey,  in 

teaching  the  fact  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  in  teaching 

^^   -what  duty  is  done  by  each  beat  of  the  heart,  in  relation,  on 

^^H  the  one  hand,  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  on  the  other 

^^B  land,  to  the  nourishment  of  all  textures  of  the  body,  gave 

^^voar  first  groundwork  of  animal  physiolo^.     It  is  no  exaggera- 
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tion  to  say  tbat  in  giving  to  the  world  that  tirat  precise  knowledge 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  he  laid  the  iudispensahle  founda- 
tions for  all  physiology  that  has  followed  or  can  follow ;  and 
surely  this  achievement  hy  our  countryman  is  Eomethisg  for  ua 
all  to  honour  and  be  proud  of.' 

Among  his  admirers  was  the  writer  of  certain  vei'see,  '  To  tho 
Inoomparablo  Dr.  Harvey,  on  hia  Book  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood,'  in  which  these  lines  occur  ; — 

Tliere  diilst  thou  trace  the  blood,  and  first  behold 
What  dreimB  roiatakeo  a.igea  coinEd  of  old ; 
For  till  thy  Pegaaua  the  fountain  broke. 
The  crimHiii  blood  wM  but  the  crimson  Uke, 
Which  first  from  thee  did  tyde  and  uiotion  gaine. 
And  veins  became  its  channel  and  ita  chaine. 
With  Drake  and  Ca'endiah  hence  thy  laws  are  curl'd, 
Fam'd  circulnter  oE  the  lesser  world. 

But  the  epithet  Circulator,  in  its  Latin  invidious  signification 
(quack),  was  applied  to  Harvey  by  many  in  derision,  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  vulgar  that  he  was  crack-brained,  ^j^overtbelesa, 
about  twenty-five  years  after  the  publication  of  his  system,  it 
was  i«ceived  in  all  the  universitioa  of  the  world ;  and  Hohhea 
has  observed  that  Harvey  was  the  only  man,  perhai^s,  who  ever 
raw  bla  own  doctrines  eatabhshed  in  his  lifetime. 

The  opposition  to  the  new  system  has,  however  lieen  greatly 
exaggerated  by  historians.  It  ia  true  that  the  faculty  rejected  it, 
but  eminent  men  adopted  it.  Guy  Patin  did  not  spare  his  oppo- 
sition, which,  however,  Moli6re  laughed  at ;  and  Boileau  ridi- 
culed the  faculty.  Tho  great  Descartes  warmly  espoused  the 
doctrine.  Swamnierdam  and  Maipighi,  two  of  the  greatest  names 
of  the  century,  speak  of  Harvey  with  reverence,  and  soon  no  one 
spoke  of  him  in  any  other  tone. 

Hakvet  Dissects  Old  Pahr. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  Harvey  from  Scotland  his  anatomi- 
cal skill  was  employed,  by  command  of  King  Charles  L,  in  the 
dissection  of  that  extraordinary  instance  of  longevity,  Thomas 
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Parr,  wlio  died  on  November  14,  1635,  at  the  age  of  153  years. 
He  was  a  poor  countrymaD,  who  had  been  brought  up  from  hia 
native  ooootry,  Shropsliire,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
■hown  M  a  great  cnrioBity  at  court.  At  the  ago  of  88  be  had 
married  hia  first  wife ;  at  102  he  had  done  penance  in  church, 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws  provided  against  incontinency.  When 
he  was  120  he  married  again,  taMng  to  wife  a  widow,  with 
whom  he  ia  represented  to  have  lived  upon  the  moat  affectionate 
terms.  At  130  ho  hod  threshed  com,  and  done  other  agricul- 
tniol  work,  by  which  he  gained  hia  livelihood.  His  usual 
habits  of  life  had  been  most  sparing ;  his  diet  consisting  of 
eoarse  brown  bread,  made  of  bran,  of  rancid  cheeee,  and  sour 
whey  ;  but  when,  on  his  arrival  in  ILondan,  he  became  domesti- 
cated in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  Arundel  House, 
in  the  Strand,  hia  mode  of  living  was  changed,  he  fed  high, 
drank  wine,  and  soon  died. 

According  to  Harvey,  who  opened  Parr's  body,  his  death  was 
occaMoneid  by  a  peripneumony,  brought  on  by  the  impurity  of 
a  London  atmosphere,  and  the  andden  alteration  of  hia  diet. 
There  weia  adhesions  of  the  lunga  to  the  pleura  on  the  right 
mde ;  his  heart  was  large,  hia  intestines  sound  ;  but  the  cartilages 
of  his  ribs,  instead  of  being  ossified,  as  they  generally  are  in 
elderly  persona,  were,  on  the  contrary,  soft  and  flexible  in  this 
man,  who  was  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old.  Hia  briin 
■was  sound ;  ho  had  been  blind  for  twenty  years  before  his  death, 
but  his  hearing  was  distinct ;  hia  memory  woa  very  imperfect. 

In  the  Strand,  exactly  opposite  Ivy  Bridge,  Thomas  Parr,  '  the 
olde,  olde  man,'  had  lodgings  at  the  Queen's  Head  pablic-house, 
when  he  came  to  London,  to  be  shown  aa  a  curiosity  to  Charles  I, 
The  anlhority  for  this  lact  ia  a  Mr.  Greening,  who,  in  the  year 
1814,  being  then  about  90  years  of  age,  perfectly  well  remem- 
bered, when  a  boy,  having  been  shown  the  house  by  hia  grand- 
father, then  88  years  of  age.  The  house  known  aa  '  The  Queen'a 
haa  been  altered  and  in  part  rebuilt  in  our  time. 
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How   SrOESHAM  KEPT  OFF  THE    GoUT. 

Sydenham's  'Treatise  on  Gout' waa  written  in  1683,  With 
the  graphic  pen  of  one  who  has  suffered  the  terrible  martjr- 
dom  of  tliia  disease  in  his  own  person,  he  describes  bow  '  the 
patient  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  well  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  wakes  with  a  paut  ia  his  great  toe,  heel,  calf 
of  his  I^  or  ankle ;  it  is  at  first  gentle,  increases  by  degrees, 
and  resembles  that  of  dislocated  bones  ;  towards  the  following 
night  it  reaches  its  height,  accommodates  itself  nicely  to  the 
various  forma  of  the  bones  of  the  instep,  whose  hgamenta  it 
seizes  resembling  the  gnawing  o£  a  dog,  and  becomes  at  length 
BO  exquisite,  that  the  part  affected  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
the  clothes  upon  it,  nor  the  patient  suffer  any  one  to  walk 
hastily  across  the  chamber.  The  severity  of  this  first  attack 
continues  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  sufferer  enjoys  a  little 
ease,  begins  to  perspire,  falls  asleep,  and  when  he  awakes  finds 
the  pain  much  abated,  hut  the  part  swollen.  The  next  day  and 
perhaps  for  the  two  or  three  following  days,  towards  evening,  the 
torture  returns,  but  remits  towards  the  time  of  cock-crow.  In  a 
few  days  the  other  foot  is  destined  to  endure  the  same  excnicia- 
ting  agony." 

Sydenham  goes  on  to  enumorato  the  catalogue  of  complaints 
that  aflict  the  gouty  person — '  till  at  last  he  is  worn  out  by  the 
joint  attacks  of  age  and  of  the  disease,  and  the  miserable  wretch 
is  BO  happy  as  to  die.'  With  this  cruel  disease  he  contended 
from  the  early  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  fit  with 
which  he  was  seized  in  1660,  when  he  was  only  thirty-six,  which 
was  very  violent,  and  continued  longer  than  any  preceding  attack. 
He  lay  eontinually,  for  two  months,  during  tlie  summer  of  that 
year,  either  in  or  upon  a  soft  bod  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  feel  tho  symptoms  of  an  e(|ually  painful  and  distressing 
malady,  tho  gravel.  In  1570,  after  tho  breaking  up  of  a  great 
frost,  and  having  walked  much,  and  for  a  long  time,  ho  suffered 
a  very  severe  paroxysm  ;  and  the  symptom  which  alarmed  liim  re- 
curred as  often  as  he  rode  in  a  coach  along  the  paved  streets, 
though  the  horses  wont  gently. 
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Thia  complication  of  disordera  made  it  very  necessary  for  him 
ito  be  attentive  to  liia  diet,  which  he  refj-ulated,  as  he  informs  ua, 
I  ■fter  this  manner :  '  In  the  morniuy,  wheu  I  rise,  I  drink  a  dish 
r  oi  two  <rf  tea,  and  then  ride  in  niy  coach  till  noon  j  when  I  re- 
turn home,  I  modemtcly  refresh  myaelf  with  any  sort  of  meat,  of 
eaay  digestion,  that  I  like  (for  moderation  is  necessary  abovo  all 
things) ;  I  drink  somewhat  mote  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
Canary  wine,  immediately  after  dinner,  every  day,  to  promoto  the 
d^estion  of  the  food  in  my  stomach,  and  to  drive  the  gout  from 
my  bowold.  When  I  have  dined,  I  betake  mysell'  to  my  coach 
again ;  and  when  btiaineBs  will  permit,  I  ride  into  the  country 
two  or  three  miles  for  good  air,  A  draught  of  small  boot  is  to 
me  instead  of  a  supper,  and  I  take  another  draught  when  I  am 
in  bed,  and  about  to  conipoeo  myself  to  sleep.' 

The  gout  and  the  stono  were  diatemirera  which  even  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate  without  hope  of  a  cute  ;  but  if  ho 
has  not  been  able  by  liis  precepts  to  instruct  ua  how  to  remove 
them,  be  has  at  least  left  us  an  example  how  to  bear  them. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at  liia  house,  in 
Pall  Mall,  December  29,  1689,  and  was  buriiid  in  St.  Jamea'a 
Church,  Piccadilly.  In  the  south  aisle,  near  the  south  door,  there 
ia  a  rec«ntly-erected  tablet  to  his  memory, 

Mr.  Fox  told  Mr.  Koj-era  that  Sydenham  was  sitting  at  his 
■window,  looking  on  the  Mall,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  silver  tankard  before  him,  when  a  fellow  made  a  anal«h  at  the 
tankard,  and  ran  off  with  it.  '  Not  was  ho  overtaken,'  said  Fox, 
'beibrB  he  got  among  the  bushes  in  Bond  Street,  and  there  they 
lost  him.' 

SrDKKHAM  ASD  THE    GrEAT  PlaOUE. 

Dr.  Sydenham  became  honourably  famous  on  account  of  hia 
hetoto  behaviour  during  the  tJreat  Plague,  A  panic  filled  the 
higher  classes  during  the  dreadful  visitation,  and  all  who  loft 
Ix>ndon  sought  purer  air.  Many  physicians  deserted  their  posts 
uuong  the  tdck  and  dying,  but  Sydenham  would  not  quit  tbo 
Bwtropolis  for  a  sin^du  day  ;  ho  waa  resolved  to  live  or  die  in 
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the  performaEce  of  his  duty.  In  a  Latin  work  on  the  Plague 
(his  latinity  ia  very  fine,  and  he  never  writes  without  giving 
valuable  information)  he  declares  that  though  'incessantly  visit- 
ing the  sick,  he  was  never  ill.  Ho  took  a  few  extra  ylaaaea  of 
wine,  kept  hia  mind  in  a  calm  frame,  prayed  daily,  and  trusted 
in  God! 

Richard  Mead,  the  Phybjcian  op  Fortune. 

In  1 T03,  hefore  ho  was  thirty  years  of  age,  Mead  was  chosen 
physician  of  St,  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark  ;  and  in  1707 
he  received  his  M.D.  diploma  from  Oxford,  and  bis  admission  to 
tiie  fellowship  of  the  College  of  Fbysiciaas. 

"When  Queen  Anne  was  on  her  death-bed,  Mead  was  sum- 
moned ;  and  the  physicians  who  surrounded  her  were  afraid  to 
aay  all  they  knew.  The  Jacobites  wanted  to  gain  time  to  defer 
the  Qonouncemcnt  of  the  Queen's  state  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  so  that  the  Hanoverians  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
the  euccession  which  thoy  desired.  Mead  declared  on  his  first 
visit  that  the  Queen  could  not  hve  an  hour.  Charles  Ford 
wrote  to  Swift,  'This  morning,  when  I^went  there  before  nine, 
they  told  mo  she  was  just  expiring.  That  account  continued 
above  ihreo  hours,  and  a  report  was  carried  to  town  that  she 
was  actually  dead.  She  was  not  prayed  for  even  in  her  own 
chapel  at  St.  James's ;  and,  what  is  more  infamous  (!)  stocks  arose 
lime  per  utU.  upon  it  in  the  City,  Before  I  come  away  she  had 
recovered  warmth  in  her  breast  and  one  of  her  arms ;  and  all 
the  doctors  agreed  she' would  in  all  probabihty  hold  out  till  to- 
morrow— except  Mead,  who prmumnced  severaljiours  before  s/w  cotdd 
not  live  ivo  minuUs,  and  seems  uneasj/  it  did  not  happen  so.'  ilies 
Strickland  observes .  *  It  has  always  been  considered  that  the 
prompt  boldness  of  this  political  physician  (i.e.  Mead)  occasioned 
the  peaceable  proclamation  of  Geoi^a  I.  The  Queen's  demise 
in  one  hour  was  confidently  predicted  by  her  "Whig  doctor.  He 
was  often  taunted  afterwards  with  the  chagrin  bis  countenance 
expressed  when  the  royal  patient,  on  being  again  blootled  re- 
covered her  speech  and  ssnses.' 


Dr.  Mead  was,  on  a  Bubsetjuent  DCCasioB,  compelled  by  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlboroogh  to  fiy  the  bouse  in  bodily 
fear  of  a  thrashiDg. 

Physicians  have  certainly,  for  the  moat  part,  found  it  conve- 
nient to  behave  with  some  affability  towards  the  great,  but  court 
doctors,  liki;  court  chaplains,  geneially  adapt  themselves  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  'Wliat  is  the  time.  Dr.  Ar- 
butlinotf  a.'^ke4  Queen  Anne  of  one  of  Mead's  predecessoi?. 
'Whatever  it  may  please  your  Majesty,'  was  the  graceful  but 
uaaatiBfactory  reply. 

Towards  the  learned  Freind,  Mead  displayed  remarkable  dis- 
interestedness. Freind  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  some  supposed  political  offence.  While  in 
confinement  he  composed  that  precious  'History  of  Medicine' 
I  -which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  Mead  frequently 
r  -risited  and  attended  his  patients  in  bis  absence.  Ai^er  Freind 
liad  procured  his  liberation,  he  presented  Mead  with  a  latgo  sum, 
being  the  foes  which  he  had  received  from  his  brother  practi- 
tioner's patients.  He  also  persuaded  the  wealthy  Guy  to  be- 
queath Ills  fortune  towards  the  noble  hospital  which  bears  hia 
name. 

We  con  {says  Mr.  Jeafli'eaon),  with  a  h'ttle  force  to  our  feelings, 
imagine  a  courtly  physician  like  Mead  viaitiug  his  patients  with 
a  sword  by  bis  side ;  but  we  are  shocked  to  hear  of  two  medical 
men  of  high  standing  drawing  their  swords  upon  each  other,  aud 
fighting,  like  a  couple  of  bruvoes,  in  the  open  street.  Yot  such 
a  duel  actually  took  place  between  Mead  and  Woodward.  The 
latter,  making  a  false  step,  fell,  and  Mead  called  upon  him  to 
vubmit,  and  beg  hia  life.  'Not  till  I  am  your  patient,'  replied  the 
other.  [Another  version  is,  'Take  your  life,'  exclaimed  Mead. 
'Anything  but  your  physk,'  rephed  Woodward.]  He  did  next 
moment  yield  by  laying  hia  sword  at  Jlead's  feet.  Vertuo's  en- 
graving of  Gresham  College,  in  Ward's  '  Lives  of  the  Professors,' 
oommeraorates  tliia  duel;  Woodwaril  being  represented  on  hia 
kneea,  with  his  sword  dropped,  and  Mead  standing  over  him 
irittt  hia  sword  raised.     The  introduction  of  these  figures  into 
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the  eugn.ving  is  sisnificant  of  the  period.  Ward,  tho  author  of 
the  work,  was  a  protfJgJ  of  Mead,  and,  probably,  aimed  at  flat- 
tering him  in  thia  manner. 

Mead  waa  fast  approacliing  tbo  BUmmit  of  his  fortune,  when 
Mb  great  protector,  Kadcliffe,  died,  and  Mead  removed  into  hia 
bouse  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  Thence  he  removed  to  a  spacious 
mansion,  No.  49,  Great  Ormond  Street,  comer  of  Powis  Place. 
There  is  a  good  garden  behind  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
be  built  a  gaUety  and  muBeum.  There  he  gave  conversazioni  He 
possBseed  a  rare  taate  for  collecting,  Tlie  printed  catalogue  of  hie 
library  contains  6,592  separate  numbera;  the  moat  rare  and  an- 
cient works  were  to  be  found  there ;  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin 
MSS.  formed  no  inconsiderable  part.  His  collection  of  statues, 
coins,  gems,  prints,  and  drawings  was  nnrivallod.  Hia  pictures 
alsne  were  Eold  at  hia  death  for  ^3,400.  His  correspondence 
extended  to  tho  principal  literati  of  Europe.  At  bis  table  Pope 
was  a  ready  guest,  and  the  delicate  poet  was  sure  to  be  regaled 
with  bis  favourite  dish  of  sweetbreads.  Politics  formed  no  bar 
of  separation.  , 

Dr.  Mead's  museum  was  at  the  bottom  of  ths  garden  adjoining 
his  house,  where  was  also  a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lection included  prints  and  drawings,  coins  and  medals ;  marble 
etatuos  of  Greek  pbilosopbers  and  Homan  emperora ;  bronzes, 
gems,  intaglios,  Etruscan  vases ;  marble  busts  of  8haks])eara, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  by  Scheemakera  j  atatues  of  Hygeia  and  An- 
tinous ;  a  celebrated  bronze  head  of  Homer ;  and  an  ii'on  cabinet 
{once  Queen  Elizabeth's)  full  of  coins,  among  which  was  a  medal 
with  Oliver  Cromwell's  head  in  profile,  legend,  ohv.,  'The  Lord 
of  Hoeta,'  the  word  at  Duabar,  September,  16C0;  rev.,  the  Par- 
liament sitting.  After  Br.  Mead's  death,  in  1 754,  tho  sale  of  his 
library,  pictures,  statues,  &c.,  realised  between  Xlti,000  and 
£16,000.  Mead,  when  not  engaged  at  home,  goneralty  spent 
bis  evenings  at  Patson's  coffee-bouse,  Combill ;  and  in  tho  fore- 
noons apothecaries  came  to  him  at  Tom's,  Covent  Gorden,  with 
written  or  verbal  reports  of  cases,  for  which  ho  prescribed  with- 
out seeing  the  patient,  end  took  bolf-guiuea  fees.     Dr.  Mead's 
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iTsaaani,  in  Great  Ormoad  Street,  wore  tlie  first  meet- 
ings of  the  kind. 

In  the  College  of  Pbyaieiaus  is  a  fine  hnet  of  Dr.  Mead,  by 

Boabilittc ;  and  here  is  hia  pottmit,  and  the  gold-heoded  cano 

Kiriiich  he  received  from  Riwlcliffe,  and  which  was  oflerwarda  car- 

il  by  Askew,  Pitcaim,  and  Alatfhow  Baillie. 

Uead  was  twice  married :  by  hie  first  wife,  Uuth  Manb,  he 
t  eight  children.     One  of  hia  daughters  became  the  wife  of 

:.  Frunk  Niuliolls,  who  was  the  most  dieting uidied  anatomical 

acber  of  his  time,  and  was  the  inventor  of  coirotkd  anatomical 
Cpiejuntions :  be  was  likewise  physician  to  the  King,  Although 
Mead's  reireipls  were  bo  considerable,  and  altliough  two  large  for- 
tunes wefe  bequeathed  to  bim,  bin  beneToIence,  public  spirit, 
uid  splendid  mode  of  hying,  prevented  bim  Irom  leaving  great 
vealtli  to  bia  family.  The  physician  who  was  the  Mccsenas  of 
bis  day,  whose  mansion  was  a  grand  museum,  who  kept  a  second 
table  fur  his  humbler  dependents,  and  who  was  di'iven  to  his 
country  houae,  near  Windsor,  by  six  horses,  was  not  likely  to 
amass  wealth— hut  he  did  better — he  acted^ccording  to  his  con- 
Tiution,  that  what  he  had  gained  from  the  public  could  not  be 

I  more  worthily  bestowed  than  in  the  advancement  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  he  truly  fulfilled  the  inscription  which  he  had  chosen 
£>r  his  motto : — 
Nan  sibi  sed  toti. 
Ptllifnu'i  Lina  qf  Bhlui  JUirncwn* 
Prebcriptions, 
The  prescription  ts  the  same  with  what  in  common  langu^  is 
called  a  rtttipt,  being  a  form  of  dii'ection  for  the  preparation  and 
administntUon  of  some  compound  medicine.     These  medical  re- 
odpts  are  commonly  called /ormW*  by  physicians ;  and  the  term 
pntaription  is  applied  to  what  is  written  by  3  physician  on  see- 
ing his  patient,  instructing  the  apothecary  what  medicines  are  to 
be  prepared,  how  they  axe  to  he  composed,  and  how  administered 
to  Uw  patient.     In  this  sense,  a  prescription  may  contain  two  or 
man /armtdte.     These  prescriptions  ate  almost  always  wi'itten  in 
T/rtin,  and  are  expressed  in  a  peculiar  stylo,  which,  though  well 
H' known  to  physicians  and  apothecaries,  may  require  the  illustra- 
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tion  of  on  example.  The  following  is  a  spMimen  of  a  modem 
proscription  as  it  iFould  be  written  by  a  phyaicioa,  according  to 
the  phannacopceia : — 

For  Mr.  MtddUton. 
ft.   Polv.  RbcI.  Bhei  pslmati  gr.  xxv. 
Tartratia  PotuuEe  5ij- 
Tioctiine  Sennai  ciimpneitie, 
Sjrupi  KoiiE  ceotifoliiB  «i  5ij. 
Aqiue  Mcnthce  piporits  Jisa. 
M.  f.  Potio  immmo  mam-  tumenda. 
J&n.  31,  18Ii9. 
From  the  above  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  prescription, 
properly  so-nalled,  contains    several  circumstances   beside    the 
f&rmidfE  or  receipts,  as  the  name  of  the  patient  for  whom  the 
prescription  is  written ;  the  signature  of  the  physician,  as  J.  G. 
foi  John  Ealfour;  and  the  date  of  prescribing ;  none  of  which 
ehould  be  omitted,  aa  the  prescriptions  are  carefully  preserved  by 
the  apothecary  for  future  reference, 

The/ormWa  given  in  the  above  prescription  may  be  expUined 
as  follows  ;  The  E  nith  which  it  commences  signifies  recipe  or 
take  ;  and  is  prefixed  to  all  medical  receipts.  Then  follow  the 
several  .ingredients  of  which  the  medicine  is  to  be  composed, 
with  the  quantities  of  each.  These  quantities  are  usually  marked 
by  peculiar  characters  or  symbols,  and  the  numbers  employed 
are  usually  the  Eoman  numerals.  After  the  ingredients  have 
been  enumerated,  and  their  quantities  specified,  there  follows  the 
title  of  the  medicine,  as  PoHo  in  the  present  instance,  signi- 
fying  jJoiioft  or  purging  draughi,  with  M.  f,  prefixed  to  it,  which 
Btattd  for  misixfiat,  or  misce  utjiat,  mix  to  make  ;  and  lastly,  the 
diiectioa  how  the  medicine  is  to  he  taken  or  administered,  summo 
Tltane  sumetlda,  to  bo  taken  early  in  the  monung. 

Ene^fJajiadia  Brilaanira,  Slk  alilion. 
PBBBCBimoKS   IN   LaTIS. 

In  Biokneas,  unhappily,  the  simplicity  of  the  means  often  forms 
a  hindrance  to  their  eufiicient  application.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
well  observes  :  '  What  is  obvious  can  rarely  be  brought  into  a 
successful  competition  with  what  is  vnguo  and  ohscuie  in  the 
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Mtment  at  diaeasos.'  We  Bomettmes  hear  illitemte  persons  rail 
at  preacriptions  being  written  in  Latin ;  whareaa  they  would  be 
the  first  to  undertake  the  uieaus  prescribed  in  their  mother-tongue. 
Mysterj'  is  a  wooderful  heal-all. 

ISia  John  Hiu., 
This  eccentric  person,  born  about  17G1,  began  life  as  an  apprim- 
McB  to  an  apothecary  in  London,  by  which  means  ho  obtained 
•ome  knowledge  of  botany ;  and  being  possessed  of  lively  p.irts, 
industry,  and  impudence,  he  managed  to  get  on  in  the  woild. 
Ho  pushed  his  way  into  fasliionablo  life  ;  publiabed  a  scandaIoii.s 
newspaper  colled  the  '  Inapector  i  made,  putfed,  and  sold  quack 
medicines  ;  and  yet  found  time  to  write  books. 

Mr.  Charles  Duuphy,  A.R,  tells  us  that— Sir  John  llill, 
having  been  rejected  because  of  his  waspish  temper  by  the  learai-'d 
Bocieties  in  BaccessioD,  ridiculed  them  all  with  equal  asperity. 
The  Antiquariea  were  '  medal-scrape ra'  and  '  antediluvian  knife- 

»  grinders  ',  the  Conchologiata  were  '  cockle-shell  merchauta  ,■"  the 
KotUMiUsta  were  '  pedlars  of  prioklebacka  and  cockchafers."  Hill 
■was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  talents — tbeie  is  no  denying  it — 
and  of  miraenlouB  industry.  His  '  Vegetable  System,'  extending 
to  twenty-sis  folios,  and  containing  10,000  plates,  representing 
26,400  different  figures  from  nature,  is  in  itself  a  pyramid  of  his 
induatiy,  yet  it  does  not  comprise  one-twentieth  part  of  his 
lAboiUB.  He  wrote  travels  and  histories,  romances,  sermons, 
pamphlets,  plays,  and  poems— in  fact,  ho  put  his  pen  to  avery 
kind  of  writing,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  certiun  that  he  beauti- 
fied all  he  touched.  His  temper  was  intolerable  ;  his  vanity 
egregioos ;  and  in  every  fellow-creature  he  seems  to  have  found 
an  enemy,  '  Frionilahip  passed  him  like  a  ship  at  sea.'  Ho 
flung  his  glove  in  the  teeth  of  the  world,  and  the  world,  as  is  its 
custom,  walked  upon  him.  Posterity  has  done  justice  to  hia 
■  great  attainments,  but  how  was  he  treated  by  his  contemporaries ! 
JFielding,  punning  on  his  name,  called  him  'a  paltry  dunghill;' 
i  Smart,  whom  he  had  called  an  'ass,'  devoted  along  poem  to 
—the  '  Hilliad' — in  which  he  denounced  him  oa 
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A  wrctcti  devoid  of  uae,  of  «ense,  and  grace, 
The  insolvent  tenant  of  encumbered  flpoco  ! 

Garrick'e  happy  lines  on  hia  double  faculty  of  pliysician 
playwright  are  well  known  ; 

For  physic  nnd  farces,  bia  eqanl  there  scarce  is^ 
flix  farce  is  a  [ihyaic,  his  pliysic  a  farce  is  ! 

Some  othot  wit,  whom  he  hftd  stigmatised  as  'a  WDOdon-headelfl 
booby,'  aaaailed  him  in  a  similar  mauuor  : 

The  worM  that  we  wieh  thoe  for  all  thy  vile  crinieB, 

Is  to  talce  thine  owe  physic,  and  read  tliiae  oit'Q  rhymeB. 

Nor  did  it  end  here.     Malice,  like  echo,  caught  up  the  perishing 
Btrain,  and  the  last  epigram  was  the  best  of  the  three  : 

No  !  let  the  order  be  rDvcrsed, 

Or  else  unliuhed  his  ccimes  ; 

For  if  ho  takes  his  physic  first. 

He'll  never  read  his  rhymes. 

When  the  Tar-'Water  mania  was  at  ita  height,  in  the  year  1777, 
and  that  compound  was  received  as  the  universal  remedy  for  all 
diseases,  Sir  John  Hill,  to  revenge  bimeelf  on  the  Royal  Society, 
because  they  rejected  him  as  a  fellow,  contrived  the  following 
ingenious  hoax.  It  is  thus  told  by  Horace  "Walpole,  in  one  of 
hia  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann ;  but  Walpole  omits  to  state  that 
Sir  John  Hill  wrote  all  the  letters,  and  not  the  sailor  himself,  A 
sailor,  who  had  broken  his  leg,  was  advised  to  communicate  his 
caae  to  the  Royal  Society,  The  account  he  gave  was,  tliat,  having 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  mast  and  fractured  his  leg,  he  had 
dressed  it  with  nothing  hut  tar  and  oakum,  and  yet  in  three  days 
was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  before  the  accident.  The  story  at 
first  appeared  quite  incredible,  as  no  such  eOicacioits  qualities 
were  known  in  tar,  and  still  less  in  oakum ;  nor  was  a  poor 
Bailor  to  be  credited  on  his  own  bare  assertion  of  so  wonderful  a. 
cure.  The  Society  very  reasonably  demanded  a  fuller  relation, 
and  tho  corroboration  of  evidence.  Many  doubted  whether  the 
leg  had  been  really  broken.    That  part  of  the  story  had  been 
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amply  verified.  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nuta 
Iiad  made  use  of  no  otb&r  applications  thaa  tar  and  oakam  ;  and 
how  ihty  could  cure  a  brokoo  leg  in  three  days,  even  if  they  could 
cure  it  at  all,  waa  a  matter  of  tlie  utmost  wonder.  Several  letters 
parsed  between  the  Society  and  the  patient,  who  persevered  in 
lihe  most  solemn  asseverations  of  liaving  used  no  other  reme<Iies, 
■and  it  appeared  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  man  »poke  the  truth. 
£ut  charming  was  the  plain,  honest,  simplicity  of  the  sailor  :  in  a 
poatacript  to  his  laat  letter  ho  added  these  words  :  '  I  forgot  to 
tell  your  honours  that  the  Ug  was  a  wooden  onf..'  '  Waa  there 
ever,'  says  Walpole,  'more  humourt  What  would  one  have  given 
to  have  been  present,  and  seen  the  foolish  faces  of  the  wise 
assembly  1" 

Apotheoaries'  Propitb. 
It  is  an  error  to  consider  Apothecaries'  profits  uncommonly 
estravagant,  because  this  great  apparent  profit  is  frequently  no 
more  than  the  wages  of  labour.  '  The  skill  of  an  apothecary,' 
says  Dr.  Adam  Smitli,  '  is  a  much  nicer  and  more  delicate  matter 
than  that  of  any  artificer  whatever,  and  the  trust  which  is  re- 
posed in  him  is  of  much  greater  imiwrtance.  His  reward,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  suitable  to  his  skill  and  his  trust,  and  it  ari 
geuerally  from  the  price  at  which  ho  sells  his  drugs.  But  the 
whole  drugs  which  the  beat  employed  apothecary  in  a  large 
market-town  will  sell  in  a  year  may  not,  perhaps,  cost  him  above 
j£30  or  £40.  Though  he  should  sell  them,  therefore,  for  300  o 
400,  or  at  1,000  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  frequently  be  no  more 
than  the  reasonable  wages  of  his  labour  charged,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  he  ean  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  hia  drugs; 
the  greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages,  disguised  in 
the  garb  of  profit.' 

In  1795,  the  number  of  pbysiciana  in  London  was  but  94, 
'  Hie  apothecaries  only,  not  includiiig  surgeons,  amounted  to  4,000. 

Messenger  Monset, 
5rhe  great   grandfather  of  the  ex-Chancellor  Lord  Cranworth, 
bom  in  1693;  he  studied  phyeic  under  Sir  lienjamin  Wrench, 
3—2 
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at  Norwich,  and  practised  at  Bary  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk 
wlicn  Lord  Godolpbin,  son  of  Queen  Anne's  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  grandson  of  the  great  Duko  of  Marlborough,  was  seized,  on 
hia  toad  to  Newnmrlcot,  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Monsey 
was  summoned,  and  so  fascinated  his  patient  with  his  conversa- 
tional powers  that  his  lordship  invited  him  to  Ix)iidoo,  and  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  his  country  practice.  From  that  time 
Monaey'a  fortune  was  made.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  greatly  es- 
teemed him,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  was  among  the  zealous  patrons 
of  bis  medical  akiU.  Garrick  and  ho  were  intimate  &ieads, 
until  the  former  lost  Monsey'a  friendship.  '  Garrick  is  about  to 
quit  the  stage,'  said  tho  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  '  That  he'll 
never  do,'  answered  Monsey,  making  use  of  a  Norfolk  proverb, 
'  ao  long  as  he  knows  a  guinea  in  cross  on  one  side,  and  pile  on 
the  other,'  The  speech  was  never  forgiven.  Wlion  Garrick  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  Monsey  composed  a  eotira  on  him  for  his  par- 
simony. A  consultation  of  physicians  was  represented  over  the 
actor — 

.    Seven  wise  loon  lately  met 

To  Bavo  a  wrctchod  Biniier  ; 
'  Come,  Tom,'  saiJ  Jack,  'priiiy  let's  be  quick, 

Or  I  aball  lose  my  dinucr.' 

Somo  roureil  for  rliubarb,  jalap  some. 

And  some  cried  out  for  Ilover  ; 
Let's  give  liiin  something,  each  miui  xniil, 

Why  e'en  lei's  give  him — over. 

One  of  the  aages  proposed  to  revive  tho  sinking  energies  of 
the  poor  man  by  jangling  guineas  in  his  ears.  The  suggestion 
was  acted  upon,  when — 

Soon  as  tbo  Eav'rite  aoimd  he  beard, 

Oue  fftint  effort  Le  tryd  j 
He  op'd  his  eyes,  he  strctch'd  hia  huids. 

He  made  one  gasp—  and  died. 

Through  Lord  Godolphju'a  interest,  Monsey  was  appointed 
physician  to  Chelsea  College.  His  Wliiggiam  introduced  him  to 
high  society,  but  not  to  lucrative  practice.     In  his  old  age  ho 
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grew  avariuioua,  and  could  not  briiig  himself  to  trust  hiB  ready 
cash  in  the  hands  of  a  banker.  Before  setting  out  on  one  occO' 
sion  for  B  journey  to  ^Norfolk,  incredulous  with  regard  to  cash- 
bo:(es  and  bureaux,  he  hid  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and 
bank-notes  in  the  fire-place  of  hia  study,  covering  them  artisti- 
cally with  shavings  and  cinders.  A  few  months  afterwards,  re- 
turning (luckily  a  few  days  before  ho  was  expected)  he  found 
]us  old  housemaid  preparing  to  entertain  a  few  friends  at  tea  in 
her  master'a  room  ;  in  lighting  the  fire,  she  had  just  applied  a 
candle  to  the  doctor's  bank-notes,  when  lie  entered  the  room, 
seized  a  pail  of  water  that  vaa  standing  near,  and  with  its  con- 
>teait8  extinguished  the  fire ;  some  of  the  notes  were,  however, 
iiyured. 

Monsey  died  in  his  rooms  at  Chelsea,  in  his  95th  year.  In 
obedience  to  liia  will,  his  body  was  dissected,  and  a  lecture  de- 
livered upon  it  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  hulk  of  his  fortune 
amounted  to  about  £16,000,  and  he  left  the  following  epitaph — 
A  ])ieca  of  vulgarity  : 

Hare  lie  my  old  bones  ;  my  vexation  now  ends  ; 

I  have  liviil  muoli  too  long  for  mymlf  and  my  tricnds, 

As  to  cliurclieB  and  chnrcbyorda,  which  men  may  call  holy, 

'Tis  a  rank  piece  of  prieBturoft,  aod  founded  oa  foUy. 

What  the  next  world  may  bs  nerer  troubled  my  patej 

And  be  what  it  may,  1  beseech  you,  O  Fate, 

When  the  boiliea  of  millions  rise  up  in  a  riot. 

To  let  the  olil  carcase  of  Monaoy  be  q^uiet. 

Dr.  Monsey  lived  so  long  in  his  ofiice  of  physician  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  that,  during  many  changes  iu  administration,  the  re- 
Teision  of  the  gront  had  been  promised  to  several  of  the  medical 
I  of  the  difi'cient  paymasters  of  the  forces.  The  doctor, 
e  day  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  exa- 
g  the  house  and  gardens,  whoj  ho  knew,  bad  just  got  a  re- 
'  Tersion  of  the  place,  came  out  to  him,  and  thus  accosted  him  : — 
'Well,  sit,  I  see  you  are  examining  your  bouse  aud  gardens  that 
are  to  be,  and  I  assure  you  they  are  both  very  pleasant  and  very 
tonvemont ;  but  I  must  tell  you  one  circumstance.    You  ore  the. 
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fifth  man  that  lins  got  the  reversion  of  the  place,  and  I  hai 
'buried  them  all ;  and,  what  is  more  (said  tho  doctor,  looking 
very  archly  at  him),  there  is  something  in  your  face  that  I  shall 
bnry  you  too.'  The  event  justified  the  doctor's  prediction,  aa  the 
gentleman  soon  after  died ;  and,  what  was  very  estraordinaiy, 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Monsey's  death,  there  was  no  person  who 
had  the  promise  of  tlie  reversion. 

One  time,  when  the  doctor  was  coming  from  his  brother's  in 
Norfolk  up  to  London,  in  the  Norwich  coach,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  the  inside  of  the  coaeh  was  crowded  as  usual  with 
game,  aa  presents  from  country  gentlemen  to  their  friends  va 
town.  When  daylight  appeared,  seeing  that  tho  game  had  dif- 
ferent assignments,  to  amuse  himself,  he  altered  all  the  diiec- 
tiona  :  the  pheasants  that  were  going  to  my  lord  or  hia  grace 
were  sent  to  some  tradesman.  In  short,  everything  had  a  dif- 
ferent destination  from  that  originally  assigned  to  it,  hut  tho 
doctor  always  took  care  to  send  a  good  turkey  to  the  tradesman. 

By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride,  Dr.  Mousey  used  to  relate 
that  the  first  of  his  ancestors  of  any  note  was  a  baker,  and 
dealer  in  hops,  a  trade  which  enabled  him  with  some  difficulty 
to  support  a  largo  family.  To  supply  an  ui^ent  demand,  he 
robbed  his  feather-beds  of  their  contents,  and  supplied  their 
place  with  unsaleable  hops.  A  few  years  aftorwanls,  a  severe 
blight  prevailed,  hops  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  Tho  hoarded 
treasure  was  ripped  out  of  tho  beds,  and  a  good  aura  was  pro- 
cured for  the  hops,  wliich,  in  a  plentiful  season,  would  have 
been  unsaleable ;  and  thus,  said  tho  doctor,  our  family  hopped 
from  obscurity. 

Jtaffrtieni Book almil  Dottarii  sWiditi. 

Dn.  Ake\'bide. 
Mark  Akenaide,  who  has  been  described  'common-place  and 
contradictory,'  as  poet  and  physician,  waa  bom  November  9, 
1721.  He  was  the  son  of  a  buteher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  was  injured  in  the  foot  by  ono  of  his  father's  cteaveta  fall- 
ing upon  it  when  he  was  a  httle  child.     Hia  parents  were  Pres- 
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and  intended  to  bring  him  up  as  a  minister  of  that 
iuaaioQ.  Accordingly,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  ho  was  sent 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  ho  soon  tiirnod  his  att^E- 
%ion  to  tlie  atudy  of  medicine,  and  after  remaining  three  years  in 
the  Scottish  capital,  weat  to  Leydcn,  ivhero  he  finished  hU  edu- 
cation, and  took  the  degree  of  M.D,  in  1744.  In  the  same 
yair  appeared  his  most  distinguish ed  poem,  'Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation/ written  in  blank  verae,  with  much  power  of  versification 
and  eplondonr  of  language,  its  object  being  to  give  a  tIow  of 
the  various  pleasures  founded  on  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative 
powers,  'so  that,'  says  Akonside,  'whatever  our  imagination 
f^Is  from  the  agreeable  appearances  of  natuie,  and  all  the  van- 
008  attainments  wa  meet  with,  either  in  poetry,  painting,  music, 
any  of  the  elegant  arts,  might  ho  deducible  from  one  or  other 
those  principles,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
'hich  are  here  established  and  esplained.'  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
Ihia  poem,  '  I  have  heard  Dodaley,  hy  whom  it  was  published, 
relate  that  when  the  copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded 
for  it,  which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  such  as 
he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately,  ho  carried  the  work  to 
Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a 
niggaidly  offer,  for  this  was  no  evtry-day  imter.' 

When  at  Leytlen,  Atenaido  became  warmly  attached  to  a  fel- 
low-etndent  named  Jfcremiah  'Dyson,  who,  being  rich,  assisted 
Akensido  pecuniarily.  Dyson  became  cofferer  of  His  Majesty's 
household,  and  for  some  time  held  the  office  of  principal  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  employments  under  Govern- 
ment, but  ia  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  his  liberal  patronajo 
of  Akenside,  and  did  nijt  forget  his  early  attachment,  hut  allowed 
him  for  many  years  £300  a  year. 

Akenside  was  much  more  distinguished  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
physician,  the  latter,  Johnson  thought,  in  a  great  city,  the  mere 
plaything  of  fortuna  Nevertheless,  ho  wrote  on  medical  sub- 
jects with  ease  and  elegance  ;  he  was  admitted,  hy  mandamus, 
to  a  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge ;  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
lyal  Society,  and  admitted  of  the  College  of  Thyaicians,  and 
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by  court  patTonage  beuime  pTiysician  to  the  Queen.  He  settled  ' 
at  NorthamptoD,  but  irith  ill-BUCcess,  and  at  Humpstead  with  no 
better  fortune;  at  the  age  of  27  he  tsmoved  to  Bloomsbury 
Square.  He  wrote  medical  treatises  and  papers  to  learned  so- 
cieties with  better  success  ;  and  he  was  well  read  in  literature, 
and  especially  of  Greece.  Akeuside  was,  however,  deemed 
haughty  and  ostentatious  by  the  faculty ;  for  which  Smollett 
made  him  smart  severely  by  introducing  him  into  his  "  Pere- 
grine Pickle,"  as  the  giver  of  a  feast  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. Uis  manner  o.\pOBed  him  to  much  rudeness ;  and  one 
who  delighted  in  saying  such  things,  Akensids  having  ai^ed 
that  physicians  wore  better  and  wiser  men  than  the  world  ordi- 
narily thought,  was  replied  to  as  follows  : — '  Doctor,  after  all  you 
have  said,  my  opinion  is  this — the  ancioata  endeavoured  to  mate 
it  a  science  and  failed,  and  the  moderns  to  make  it  a  trade  and 
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Johnson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  '  Akeuside  v 
poet  both  to  Gray  and  Mason.' 

Doctor  Olive u  Goi-dsmith, 
It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ii 
dents  of  the  life  of  this  errant  genius,  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
kindness  of  hia  uncle  to  Edinburgh,  to  study  medicine.  He  ar- 
rived there  towards  the  close  of  1752  ;  and  baving  attended  most 
of  the  medical  professors,  though  without  much  assiduity,  he 
proceeded,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  Loyden,  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  completing  his  medical  studies.  He  resided  at  Ley- 
den  about  a  year,  Audyiug  chemistry  under  Gauhius,  and  anatomy 
under  Albiuus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indulging  freely  in  dissi- 
pation. .  From  Leyden,  Goldsmith  act  out  to  make  a  tour  of 
Europe  oii  foot ;  and  by  means  of  varioiis  expedients,  worked  hia 
■way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switzer- 
land (where  he  composed  part  of  the  '  TraveUer '),  and  the  north 
of  Italy.  He  remained  six  monthsat  l'adua,audif  (whichis  doubt- 
ful) he  ever  took  a  medical  degree,  it  is  most  prohahlo  that  ho 
took  it  here.     Hearing,  wliile  iu  Italy,  of  the  death  of  his  uncle 
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i  benefactor,  ho  returned  to  England  iii  tlie  anturan  of  1756. 
Arrived  in  London,  he  viis  tltst  an  usher  in  a  school,  and  Iwiug 
§peedily  disgusted  with  tlds  uniployment,  by  the  middla  of  the 
inoDtb  he  was  houseless,  in  tho  loneliness  of  tlie  sticets  of 
I^odon.  He  applied  to  tho  apothecaries  for  a  situation,  but  they 
askeil  him  for  a  character,  and  ho  had  none  to  give.  At  length, 
a  chemist  and  druggist,  at  tho  upper  corner  of  Monument-yard, 
on  Fish-etreet  Hill,  engaged  Oliver  as  shopman.  Mr.  Kichard 
Sliatp  used  to  point  ont  the  spot,  which  was  shown  to  him  in 
his  youth  by  tho  benevolent  Mr.  Jacobs.  This  Mr.  Forster  re- 
lates, in  his  charming  *  Life  of  Goldsmith  ;'  but  the  writer  has  u 
more  distinct  recollection  of  the  name  as  Jacobson,  who  was  sub- 
sequently in  partnership  with  Beddome. 

This  could  not  have  been  a  disagreeable  employment :  he  was 
really  fond  of  chemistry,  and  was  remembered  favourably  by  the 
celebrated  Black.  While  in  this  situation.  Goldsmith  was  re- 
cognised by  an  old  feilow-atudent  at  Edinburgh,  the  kind  qnaker 
.Sleigh,  known  later  as  an  eminent  physician,  as  Barry's  first 
patron,  and  Burke's  friend  :  he  was  cleverly  satirised  as  Dr.  Sligo, 
in  Eootc's  farce  of  '  Tho  Devd  upon  Two  Sticks.'  Through  the 
advice  and  help  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  Goldsmith  rose  to  practise  physic 
'  in  an  humble  way,'  at  Bankside,  Southwark,  chiefly  among 
)he  riverside  poor.  One  day  his  old  school-mate  and  coUega 
companion,  Beatty,  met  him  decked  out  in  tho  tarnished  finery 
of  a  second  hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a  shtrt  and  neck- 
cloth of  a  fortnight's  wear,  yet  he  assumed  a  prosperous  air  :  '  he 
was  practising  phjric,'  he  said,  'and  doing  very  well' — though 
he  was  at  the  moment  pinched  with  poverty. '  One  of  his 
poor  patients  was  a  jonmejman-printer,  who,  one  day,  induced 
hy  the  doctor's  niaty,  black  patched  suit,  suggested  that  his 
master,  who  had  been  kind  to  clever  men,  might  be  serviceable 
to  him.  This  master  was  Samuel  Bichardsou,  who  print«d  his 
own  novels  of  '  Pamela,'  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  and  '  Sir  Charles 
Gmndison,'  at  his  office  in  Salisbury-court,  now  square,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  court,  No.  76,  Kleet-stKBt.  He  engaged  Oliver  as 
his  'reader,'  an  occupation  which  he  alternated  with  hia  medical 
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Eichonlson  lived  in  SalishQry-court,  where  he  wrote  hia 
'  Pamela.'  He  admitted  Goldsmitfi  to  hia  parlour,  where  he  began 
to  form  litomry  acquaintances,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Young, 
the  author  of  '  Night  Thoughts,'  then  in  the  height  of  feahion. 
This  Bet  Ohver'a  imagination  teeming  :  he  began  a  tragedy,  which 
ha  showed  to  Dr.  Farr,  one  of  hia  Edinburgh  fellow^studentg, 
who  was  then  in  London,  attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures. 

'Early  in  January  (1756,  saya  Dr.  Farr)  ho  called  upon  mo 
one  morning  before  I  was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room,  I 
recognised  my  old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  full-trimmed 
black  suit,  with  his  pockets  full  of  papers,  which  instantly  re- 
minded me  of  the  poet  in  Garrick's  farce  of  '  Lothe.'  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  ho  liad  brouglit 
for  my  correction.  In  vain  I  pleaded  inability,  when  he  began 
to  read ;  and  tvery  part  on  which  I  erpressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
pritty,  was  immediateli/  blotted  out.  I  then  most  earnestly  pressed 
him  not  to  trust  to  my  jadgment,  but  to  take  the  opinion  of 
persons  better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic  compositions.  He 
now  told  me  ho  had  submitted  hia  production,  ao  fur  as  he  had 
written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  on  which  I  peremptorily  declined 
offering  another  critieiBiu  on  the  performance. 

The  tragedy  was  nniiuished,  and  Dr.  Farr  heard  no  more  of 
it ;  but  he  remembers  that  Goldsmith  had  in  his  head  a  Quixotic 
Bchemo  of  going  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  '  Written 
Mountains,'  though  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the 
language  in  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  bo  written ;  he 
had  been  tempted  by  the  salary  of  £300  which  had  been  left  for 
the  purpose. 

The  liberality  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  accidentally  dis- 
covered Goldsmith,  enabled  him  soon  after  to  commence  practice 
aa  a  physician  ;  and  by  the  joint  aid  of  medicine  and  literature 
he  managed  for  some  short  time  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence. 

Oliver  now  made  a  start  for  himself  by  circulating  proposals 
for  pablishing,  by  subscription,  his  '  Enquiry  into  the  State  of 
Polite  Literature  in  Europe  :'  ho  finished  part  of  it,  and  carried 
tho  MS.  to  Robert  Dodaloy,  in  Pall  Mall,  who  agreed  to  pubhsh 


'  tlie  book,  Bnd  advanced  him  variotu  mud]  cnms  on  account  of  it : 
the  profits  hedestioed  to  equipbimselffoi  India,  haTingcibtaiseil 
from  the  Company  the  nomination  to  one  of  theii  factoiics  en 
the  coast  of  CoiomaDdeL  Bat  when  the  day  of  the  preliminory 
exaaination  approached,  he  bad  not  clotbee  fit  to  appear  ill  at 
Surgeon's  Hall.  Griffith*  became  security  for  the  loan  of  a  suit 
of  clothes,  to  be  tetumed  the  day  after.  Thus  provided,  poor 
Goldeniitb  underwent  the  ordeal ;  but  he  was  not  otherviae  pre- 
pared, for  in  the  boolcs  of  the  coll^  is  this  entry  : 

'At  a  Court  of  £xaminera  held  at  the  Theatre,  2Ist  Dec., 
1758 — Jaiuea  Barnard,  mate  to  an  hospital.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
ibaiid  not  qnalihed  for  ditto, 

'  A  rumour  of  this  rejection  long  esiated  :  and  on  a  hint  &om 
Dr.  Maton,  the  king's  physician,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
FnOT  succeeded  in  discovering  it.' 


This  lejeetion  brought  with  it  other  miseries.  The  borrowed 
clothes  were  not  returned,  but  pawned,  and  Griffiths  was  not  to 
be  pacified  by  four  articles  for  his  '  Review,'  which  Goldsmith 
sent  him  :  be  printed  the  papers,  but  demanded  instant  repay- 
ment of  the  debt,  and  the  return  of  some  books  he  had  lent  to 
Goldsmith,  which,  it  was  suspected,  were  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
^6  matter  waa  partly  made  up  with  Griffiths  by  Goldsmith 
writing  for  bim  a  short  life  of  Voltaire,  1759  ;  but  the  'Monthly 
Beview'  insinuated  bitter  things  against  Goldsmith's  moral  uha- 
acter,  and  he  deeply  lamented  'the  meannesses  which  poverty 
onaToidably  brings  with  it.' 

Ab  Goldsmith  had  acquired  popularity  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance, be  attempted  to  resume  the  medical  profession.  He 
faired  a  man-sen'ant,  and  appeared  with  a  professional  wig  and 
cane,  purple  silk  breeches,  and  a  scarlet  rorjuelaur.  Thus  ar- 
iBjed,  be  would  strut  into  the  apartments  of  his  patients,  with 
Idb  three-cornered  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in  the  other. 
But  he  soon  grow  tired  of  the  duties  and  restraints  of  his  pro- 
fesaion,  and  the  fees  were  inadequate  for  his  maintenance.  At 
w-  latigtb,  on  prescribing  for  a  lady  of  bis  acqnaintaiico,  a  Mrs.  Side- 
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botham,  a  warm  dispute  aroae  between  Goldsmith  and  the  apo- '' 
thecory  aa  to  tho  doso  of  medicine  to  be  administered  ;  the  M.T). 
stood  up  for  his  degree,  and  resented  the  interference  of  the  com- 
pounder of,  drugs,  with  whom  Mrs.  Sidebotbam  agreed  ;  when 
Goldsmith  fiounced  out  of  the  house  in  a  yiolont  passion.  '  I  am 
determined  henceforth,'  said  ha  to  Topham  Boauclorc,  '  to  leave 
off  prescribing  for  friends.'  '  Do  so,  my  dear  Doctor,'  was  the 
reply  ;  '  whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be  only  your  ene- 
mies.'    This  waa  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 

DooTOia   AT   THE  WlTTBNAGEMOT. 

The  Chapter  Coffee-house  in  Paternoster  Eow  was  the  noted  re- 
sort of  authors  and  publishers,  especially  in  the  last  century,  and 
here  met  tho  Wittenagemot  Club,  in  the  bos  ia  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  coffee-room.  Early  in  tlie  morning  it  was  occupied 
by  neighbours,  who  were  designated  the  Wd  Pnper  Club,  as  it 
■was  their  practice  to  open  tho  papers  when  brought  in  by  the 
newsmen,  and  read  them  before  they  were  dried  by  the  waiter;  a 
dry  paper  they  viewed  as  a  stale  commodity.  In  the  afternoon, 
another  party  enjoyed  tho  u'«i  evening  papers;  and  {says  Sl^phens) 
it  was  these  whom  I  met. 

Among  the  constant  visitors  was  tho  celebrated  Dr.  George 
Fordyce,  who,  having  much  fasliionable  practice,  brought  newM 
whicli  had  not  generally  transpired.  He  liad  not  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  genius,  nor  did  ho  debate,  but  he  possessed  sound 
inforoiation  on  all  subjects.  He  came  to  the  Chapter  after  taking 
his  wine,  and  stayed  about  an  hour,  or  whUe  ho  sipped  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water ;  it  was  then  his  habit  to  take  another  glass  at 
the  London  Coffee-houBe,  and  a  third  at  the  Oxford,  before  he  re- 
turned to  hia  house  in  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Dr.  Gower,  the  urbane  and  able  physician  of  tho  Bliddlesex, 
was  another  pretty  constant  visitor.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear 
such  men  as  Fordyce,  Gower,  and  Bucban  in  familiar  chat.  On 
subjecla  of  medicine  Ibey  seldom  agreed,  and  when  such  were 
etcrted  they  generally  laughed  at  one  another's  opinions.  They 
seemed  to  consider  Chapter  punch,  or  brandy  and  water,  e 
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and,  to  the  credit  of  the  house,  better  punch  could  not  be 
London.  If  any  one  complained  of  being  indisijoaed, 
Buchan  exclaimed,  '  Now  let  me  prescribe  for  you  with- 
Here,  John  or  Isaac,  bring  a  glass  of  punch  for  Mr, 
likes  brandy  and  water  better.  Take  that,  sir, 
111  warrant  you  you'll  booq  be  well.  You're  a  peg  too  low ; 
want  etimulus,  and,  if  one  glasa  won't  do,  call  for  a  second.' 
There  was  a  growling  man  of  the  name  of  Dobson,  wJio,  when 
his  asthma  permittetl,  vented  hia  spleen  upon  both  Bides ;  and  a 
lover  of  absurd  paradoxes,  author  of  some  works  of  merit,  but  so 
devoid  of  principle  that,  deserted  by  hiy  friends,  he  would  have 
died  for  want,  if  Dr.  Garthshoro  had  not  placed  him  as  a  patient 
-in  the  empty  Fever  Institution. 

The  further  account  of  the  Chapter  House  "Wittcnagemot,  fcom 
the  notes  of  Alexander  Stephens,  and  the  *  BecoUections '  of 
Phillips,  the  publisher,  who  lodged  there  some  time — will  be 
found  in  'A  Century  of  Anecdote,'  vol,  ii.,  by  the  editor  of  the 
preeent  work,  where  it  extends  to  four  weU-filled  jiages. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  named  in  the  above  extract,  was  much  addicted 
to  the  bottle,  and  was  one  evening  colled  away  fcom  a  dtinking- 
bout  to  see  a  lady  of  title,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
suddenly  ill.  Arrived  at  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  the  doctor 
seated  himself  by  her  side,  and,  having  listened  to  the  recital  of 
B  train  of  symptoms,  which  appeared  rather  anomalous,  he  next 
proceeded  to  examine  the  slate  of  her  pulse.  He  tried  to  reckon 
the  nombei  of  its  beats ;  the  more  ho  endeavoured  to  do  this,  the 
more  his  bmn  whirled,  and  the  less  was  his  aelf-control.  Coa- 
adous  of  the  cause  of  bis  difficulty,  and,  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, he  inadvertently  blurted  out, '  Drunk,  by  Jove  !'  The  lady 
beard  the  remark,  but  remained  silent ;  and  tbe  doctor  having 
ptescribed  a  mild  remedy,  one  which  ho  invariably  took  on  such 
occasions,  he  shortly  afterwards  departed.  Early  next  morning, 
he  ■was  aroused  by  a  somewhat  imperative  message  from  his  pa- 
tient of  the  previous  evening,  to  attend  her  immediately ;  and  he 
kt  once  concluded  that  the  object  of  this  summona  was  either  to 
inveigh  against  him  for  tbe  state  in  which  he  had  visited  her  on 
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the  farmer  occaBion,  or  pcrliaps  foi  having  administered  too 
potent  a  medicine.  Ill  at  oase  from  these  retlectiuiiB,  he  entered 
the  lady's  room,  fdly  prepared  for  a  severe  reprimand.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  began  by  tlianking  him  for  his  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  then  proceeded  to  say  how  much  ahe  had  been  struck 
by  his  discernment  on  the  previous  evening,  confessed  that  she 
■was  occasionally  addicted  to  the  error  wliich  he  had  detected ; 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  her  object  in  sending  for  Iiim  so 
early  was  to  obtain  a  promise  that  he  would  hold  inviolably  se- 
cret the  condition  in  which  he  found  her.  '  You  may  depend 
upon  mo,  madam,'  replied  Dr.  Fordyce,  with  a  countenance  which 
had  not  altered  since  the  commencement  of  the  patient's  story; 
'I  shall  be  silent  as  the  grave,' 

Buchak'h  Domestic  Medicise. 

Dr.  Buchan's  'Doraestio  Medicine,'  which  first  appeared  in 
1769,  speedily  obtained  such  popularity  that  no  less  than  nine- 
teen editions  of  the  book,  amounting  to  80,000  copies,  wore  sold 
during  the  author's  lifetime  :  he  died  at  the  age  of  7C.  The  '  Do- 
mestic Medicine' was  written  in  ShefSeld;  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, in  his  '  Memoirs,'  relates  of  the  author :  '  I  remember 
seeing  the  old  gentleman  when  I  lirst  went  to  London.  He  was 
of  venerable  aspect,  neat  in  his  dress,  his  hair  tied  behind  with 
a  large  black  ribbon,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  quite 
realising  ray  idea  of  an  Esculapian  dignitary.'  Montgomery  never 
spoke  to  the  doctor,  but  looked  upon  him  with  respect  as  a  man 
who  hail  publinhtd  a  book.  Buchan's  '  Medicine '  has  had  Us  day ; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  it  had  its  shortcomings.  In  one 
of  the  Scottish  editions  there  was  an  astonishing  misprint,  in 
which  a  prescription  containing  one  hundred  ounces  of  laudanum, 
instead  of  that  number  of  drops,  is  prescribed.  Dr.  Buchan  died 
at  his  son's  house,  6,  Percy  Street,  Eathbone  Place,  in  1805. 
In  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  tablet  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  Buchan's  practice  to  see  patients  at  the  Chapter  Coffee- 
house, in  Paternoster  Kow,  where  he  usually  might  ho  found  in 


"Wittenagemot,  a  box  in  the  north-eaat  corner  of  the  coffee- 
Thongh  lie  was  a  Toiy,  he  heard  the  pohtical  discusdona 
of  the  place  nith  good  humour,  and  commoDly  acted  as  a  mod- 
erator, an  office  for  which  his  fine  physiognomy,  and  hia  venera- 
ble white  hair,  highly  qnalilied  him.  His  son  belonged  to  the 
same  club  or  set,  and  though  somewhat  dogmatical,  added  to  the 
variety  and  intelligence  of  the  discussions,  which,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  tlie  company,  were  as  various  as  the  contents  of  a  news- 
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Private  Medical  Practice. 
Theodore  Hook,  in  hia  '  Cousin  William,'  calls  the  aunt  and 
uncle  bold  Jluchan-eers,  from  tbeir  fondness  for  rash,  domestic 
medical  practice,  and  doctoring  themselvea  from  Buchan.  In  de- 
scribing the  original  of  his  aunt,  at  the  Garrick  Club,  one  morning, 
he  declared  that  the  old  lady  was  so  delighted  with  everything 
pertaining  to  physic  that  she  drank  wine  every  six  hours  out  of 
dose-glasset,  and  filled  her  gold-fish  globes  with  leeches,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  she  watched  by  the  hour. 

One  day,  Dr.  Paris,  talking  to  James  Smith  of  the  folly  of  pa- 
tients prescribing  for  themselves,  quoted  a  fable  of  Camerorius. 
Aa  ass  laden  with  salt  was  crossing  a  brook.  The  wat«r  diluted 
the  salt,  and  lightened  the  burden.  He  communicated  this  dia- 
coyety  ta  a  brother  donkey  laden  with  Kool.  The  latter  tried  the 
experiment,  and  found  his  load  double  its  weight 

Dr.  WruTKB  and  Da.  Chetne, 

'  Wyntfii  was  an  EnglialuuBn  who  loved  wine,  and  Cheyne  was 

pSMtcfaman  and  loved  milk :  hence  arose  this  attack  and  the 

'Dr.  Wynler  lo  Dr.  Cheyne. 
*  Tell  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot, 

Thou  didst  thy  system  learn  ; 
Trom  Hippocrate  thou  hast  it  not, 

Nor  ColsuB,  nor  Pitcaiin. 
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'  Suppose  we  own  that  milk  is  good, 

And  eay  the  same  of  grass ; 

The  oue  for  babos  is  only  good, 

The  other  for  au  ass. 

'  Doctor,  one  new  prescription  try 

(A  friend's  advice  forgive), 

Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself,  and  die. 

Thy  patients  then  nifiy  live.' 

Cheyne  responded  as  follows  : — 

'  Ih.  C/ieijne  to  Dr.  IVynter. 
'  My  system,  doctor,  is  my  own, 

No  tutor  I  pretend ; 
My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone, 

And  yours  your  dearest  friend. 
'  Wore  you  to  milk  and  straw  confined, 

Thrice  happy  might  you  be ; 
Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind, 
And  from  your  wit  be  free. 
'  I  can't  your  kind  prescription  try, 
liut  heartily  forgive ; 
'Tis  natural  you  should  wish  me  die, 
That  you  yourself  may  live.' 
A  lady,  whoso  fondness  for  generous  living  had  given  her  a 
flushed  face  and  carbuncled  nose,  consulted  Dr.  Cheyne.     Upon 
surveying  herself  in  the  glass,  she  exclaimed,  '  Where,  ia  the 
name  of  wonder,  did  I  get  such  a  nose  as  thisV    '  Out  of  the 
decanter,  madam,  out  of  the  decanter,'  replied  the  doctor. 
Death  at  Pleasure. 
Dr.  Cheyno,  in  one  of  his  medical  treatises,  narrates  a  case, 
the  trustworthiness  of  which  is  oatabliehed  by  an  irrefragable 
combination  of  evidence, — of  a  man  who  could  die,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, at  any  time  that  he  chose  ;  and  after  having  loin  for  a 
considerable  period  exactly  aa  a  corpse,  was  able,  as  it  sliould 
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•eem,  b;  a  Tolonlary  straggle,  to  reatore  to  himself  the  uppcar- 
«iic4>  aod  the  fauctioDs  of  animatioa  and  intellect. 

'  He  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  hy  an  effort, 
or  Bomehow,  he  could  come  to  life  again.  He  insisted  bo  much 
on  seeing  the  trial  made,  that  wo  were,  nt  last,  forced  to  comply. 
We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first ;  it  was  distinct,  thongh  small, 
and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  heating.  He  composed 
himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  stiil  posture  for  some  time ; 
while  I  held  his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  Mr.  Sknne  held  a  clear  looking-class  to  his  mouth.  I 
found  his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any 
by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  X)r.  Baynard  could  not  leel 
the  least  motion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  perceive  the  least 
eort  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth.  Now 
.each  of  OS  hy  turn  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but 
i>«ould  not,  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discover  tho  least  symptom  of 
Hfe  in  him,  We  reasoned  a  lung  tiuje  about  this  odd  appear- 
ance as  well  as  we  could,  and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that 
condition,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  ex- 
]>eriment  too  far,  and  at  last  we  were  eatiBhed  that  he  waa  actually 
(lead,  and  were  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  continued  about 
half  an  hour.  By  nine  o'clock  in  (he  morning,  in  autumn,  as 
we  were  going  away,  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and  upon  examination  found  his  puhto  and  the  motion  of  his 
heart  gradually  returning ;  he  began  to  breathe  gently,  and  speak 
ButUy.  We  were  all  ostonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this  unex- 
pected change,  and  after  some  further  conversation  with  him 
and  vrith  ourselves,  weut  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  parti- 
eulars  of  this  feet,  but  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme  how 
to  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added 
a  codicil  to  his  will,  &c.,  and  calmly  and  coiapoeedly  died  about 
five  OT  six  o'clock  that  evening.' 

The  Charitable  Db.  Fotheboill 
Charity  was  tho  predominant  feature  in  tho  Quaker  Doctor 
Fotheigill'a  character,  that  beuittiCul  quality  which  many  find  bo 
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Uifficult  to  imitate,  and  which,  in  most  minda,  ie  b  fiowet  th»  1 
slowest  to  hlossom,  and  the  earliest  to  decay.  Few  name 
the  record  of  biography  will  bear  comparison  with  him  in  this  i 
respect.  We  do  Dot  know  whether  this  noble  characteristic 
waa  in  him  the  result  more  of  an  original  tenderness  of  dispoai- 
tiou,  or  of  self-discipline  and  principle  ;  it  seems  probable  that 
the  study  of  our  Divine  Revelation  had  opened  this  plenteous 
fouatwn  of  beneficence  in  a  mind  not  naturally  of  an  enthaai- 
astic  temperament.  When,  during  the  summer,  ho  retired  to 
Lea  Hall,  in  CheBhire,  ho  devoted  one  day  in  every  week  to  at- 
tendance at  Middlewich,  the  neatest  market  town,  and  gave  his 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor.  He  assisted  the  clergy,  not  merely 
with  his  advice,  but  on  numerous  occasions  with  his  purse  ;  on 
one  occasion  he  was  reproved  by  a  friend  for  his  refusal  of  a  fee 
from  a  person  who  had  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  Church  ; — 
'  I  had  rather'  (replied  the  doctor)  '  return  the  fee  of  a  gentle- 
man with  whose  rank  I  am  not  perfectly  aciiuainted,  than  run 
the  risk  of  taking  it  from  a  man  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the 
object  of  my  bounty.'  When  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  patients 
iu  decayed  ctrcuni stances,  it  was  not  unusual  with  him,  under 
the  appearance  of  feeling  the  jjulse,  to  sHpinto  their  hand  a  sum 
of  money,  or  a  bank-note  ;  la  one  instance,  tliis  mode  of  dona- 
tion is  said  to  have  conveyed  £150.  To  the  modest  or  proud 
poverty  which  shuns  the  light  of  observation,  ho  was  the  deli- 
cate and  :ceatou3  visitor;  in  order  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
acknowledgment,  which  is  often  painful  in  such  minds,  he  would 
endeavour  to  invent  some  motive  for  his  bounty,  and  hence 
afford  to  the  receiver  the  pretentions  of  a  claim,  while  the  liberal 
appeared  to  be  only  discharging  a  debt.  To  Dr.  Knight,  a 
literary  man,  whoso  character  was  deservedly  esteemed,  but  who, 
by  some  speculations  in  mining,  had  become  embarrassed  in  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  said  to  have  afforded  aid  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000.  Tha  total  amount  of  his  bounties  is  eatiniatod  at  a» 
high  a  sum  as  £200,000.  Ptingnu-i  lux>  of  BfitM  phtiieumi. 

Moie  than  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Fothergill  projected  the  great 
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DK.  LETTSOM. 
I  Btreet  ftom  Black&iars  northward  to  Islington 
I  eee  partly  realised  in  FarringdoE  Eoad. 

Dr.  Lettsom. 

Hnlf  a  century  ago  there  might  be  seen  in  the  southern  Bub- 
nrba  of  London,  in  Camberwell  Orove,  the  seat  of  John  Coak- 
ley  Lettsom,  ho  well  known  in  the  medical  world  for  hia  octive 
benevolence,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat  successful  pbysiciaiiB  of 
his  day.  Camberwell  Grove  waa  so  called  from  its  former  long 
avenue  of  trees,  extending  from  Church  Street  to  Grove  Hill,  at 
tbo  present  time  but  very  little  of  a  woodland  character,  both 
sides  being  now  skirted  by  modem  buildings. 

LettBOtD  was  the  son  of  a  West  Indian  planter,  and  bom  at 
the  island  of  Vandyk,  near  Tortola,  in  the  year  1744.  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  at  six  years  of  age  waa 
sent  to  England  for  instruction,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
brothers  Fotht-rgiU  :  the  one,  a  celebrated  preacher  among  the 
Quakers,  and  the  other  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  Their  advice  determined  Lettsom'a  future  stndiea  ; 
and  he  acquired  eminence,  as  well  as  from  his  scientific  know- 
ledge aa  from  his  general  benevolence  and  love  of  literature. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  Yorkshire  apothecary  at  Settle,  who 
used  to  say  to  young  Lettsom,  "Thou  mayest  make  a  physician, 
but  I  think  not  a  good  apothecary.'  Having  served  his  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years,  he  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  anil  settled 
there  aa  a  medical  practitioner  in  Tortola,  where  he  earned,  iu 
five  months,  ;£2,000,  He  then  returned  to  Kurope,  studied  at 
the  medical  schools  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  took  hie  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  was  admitted  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London. 

His  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  in  some  years  his  receipts 
were  £12,000.  Nevertheless,  half  bis  services  were  entirely 
gratuitous ;  clergymen  and  men  of  letter  he  attended  without 
fee;  and  in  Lis  rounds  he  is  said  to  have  '  knocked-up'  threa 
pairs  of  horses  a  day.  Tlie  amount  of  his  labour  in  establishing 
charitable  institutions  was  surprising :  in  the  list  we  find  three 
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leading  diapensariea  and  the  Margate  Sea-bathiug  InQTmary.  Of 
the  Bocietiea  for  the  Indigent  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  and 
the  Eoyal  Humane  Society,  he  was  an  active  projector.  And 
■wlien  only  twenty-three  ypars  of  ago,  he  liberated  his  Blavea  in 
the  West  Indies,  although  they  formed  nearly  his  entire  worldly 
wealth. 

Lettsom  wore  the  Quaker's  dress — -a  drab  coat  and  gaitcra. 
George  III.  allowed  him  to  a.ppoar  at  Court  in  the  Quaker  garb, 
and  to  kisa  his  hand,  though  Lettaom  wore  neither  powder  nor 
Bword.  He  was  very  eccentric  ;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
himself — 

WhsD  patients  cames  to  I, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  aod  sweats  'em ; 
Then— if  they  choose  to  die— 

Wbafa  that  to  I— I  lets  'eni  (I.  Lettaom). 
Another  version  is  aa  follows  : — 

I,  John  Lettaom. 

Physics,  bloods,  and  aweats  'era, 

If  they  will,  I  lets  'em. 
To  return  to  Lettaom's  seat  at  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell.  He 
took  abont  two  acres  and  a  half  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
hill  at  Christmaa,"  1779,  on  a  building  lease  for  ninety-nine 
years,  and  here  shortly  afterwards  he  erected  a  pleasant  villa,  and 
laid  out  the  ground  with  much  taste.  The  former  was  a  square 
edifice,  with  low  winga ;  the  western  wing  being  occupied  by  a 
library,  in  which  was  a  curioas  work  by  Jacob  Christine  Schaefer 
(Eegensburg,  commencing  in  1T65),  in  seven  volumes  quarto,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  all  fabricated  &om  varieties  of  vegetable 
substances,  aa  well  of  wood  as  plants,  by  ordinary  paper-millH. 
Adjoining  was  a  museum,  opening  to  a  conservatory,  wherein 
many  exotics  and  other  rare  plants  were  cultivated.  Here,  too, 
was  a  collection  of  eubjects  connected  with  natural  history,  and 
a  number  of  capital  philosophical  instruments.  The  north  or 
principal  front  was  enriched  by  tablets  from  classical  designs  of 
Liberality  and  Plenty,  and  the  goddess  Flora. 

Saturday  was  Lettaom's  high  festival  day  at  Grove  Hill.    Hob- 
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F'Vell  ma  a  frequent  guest  here,  and  Chnrlcs  DiUy,  in  on  ode, 
celebiated    tlie  physician's    sent,  at   well   as  Lis    active  bene- 


Lettsom,  we  view  a  Qu&ker  true, 

'Tia  clear  he'a  hi  in  oii«  seiue  ; 
His  spirit  strong,  and  aver  young. 

Refutes  pert  Frieatleya  nonseiue. 

In  fossils  he  is  deep,  we  aee  ; 

Nor  knows  beasts,  (isbes,  birda  ill ; 
'  With  plants  not  few,  some  from  Fellow, 

And  wondroua  Mangel  Wurzela. 
Weit  India  bred,  warm  heart,  cool  head. 

The  City's  lirst  phyidcian  ; 
By  w^bemes  bum  an  e,  want,  BicluieBB,  pain, 

To  aid  is  liis  ambition. 
From  terrace  bigh,  he  feasts  hia  eye, 

When  practico  granta  a.  furlaogh  ; 
And  while  it  roves  o'er  Dalwich  Groves, 

Looks  down — even  upon  Thurlow. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  relates  that  'on  one  occasion  an  old  American 
merchant,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  rupture  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  requested  his  (Dr.  Lettsom's) 
attendance  and  professional  adyice.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
oeventy-four  years  of  age,  and  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of 
calamities. 

"  These  trees,  doctor,"  eaiJ  the  sick  man,  looking  out  of  his 
coom  window  over  hia  lawn,  "  I  planted,  and  have  lived  to 
some  of  them  too  old  to  bear  fruit ;  they  are  part  of  my 
&mily ;  and  my  children,  still  dearer  to  me,  must  quit  this  resi- 
dence, which  was  the  delight  of  my  youth  and  the  hope  of  my 
old  age." 

'The  quaker  physician  was  deeply  affected  by  these  pathetic 
words,  and  the  impressive  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered. 
He  spoke  a  few  words  of  comfort,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
on  the  table,  as  his  prescription —  a  cheque  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Nor  did  his  goodness  end  there.  He  purchased  the 
house  of  hia  patient's  creditois,  and  presented  it  to  him  for  life. 
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On  ouo  of  his  henevolent  exouraions  the  Doctor  found  his  way 
into  Uie  squalid  garret  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  seen  bettor  days. 
With  the  language  and  deportment  of  a  lady  she  begged  the 
physician  to  give  her  a  prescription.  After  inquiring  carefully 
into  her  case,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  ovetaeeis  of  the 
pariah — "  A  shilling  per  diem  for  Mrs.  Moreton.  Money,  not 
physic,  irill  cure  her.- — Lettsom."  ' 

A  train  of  adverse  circumatanceB,  however,  originating  in  the 
prodigality  of  hia  benevolence,  compelled  Dr.  Lotteom  to  part 
with  hia  dehghtful  country  bouse  some  time  previously  to  his 
decease  -  and  great  portions  of  his  library  and  museum  were  ac- 
cordingly disposed  of  at  the  time,  hia  town  residence  not  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  receive  them. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb's  Manners. 

Sir  Sichard  Jehh,  in  his  surly  moods,  offended  many  of  bis 
patients.  'That  ia  my  way,'  said  he,  to  a  noble  patient,  as- 
tonished at  bis  rudeness.  '  Then,'  answered  the  sick  man, 
pointing  to  the  door,  '  I'll  beg  you'll  make  that  your  way,' 

To  questions  about  diet  Jebb  would  reply  testily.  '  Pray,  Sir 
Hichard,  may  I  eat  a  mufiiu  T  asked  a  lady.  '  Yes,  madam,  'tis 
the  best  thing  you  can  take.'  '  Oh  dear,  Sir  EJchard,  I  am  glad 
of  that.  The  other  day  you  said  it  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  me.'  '  Good  madam,  I  said  so  last  Tuesday,  This 
isn't  a  Tuesday — is  it  T  To  another  lady,  who  asked  what  she 
might  oat,  he  said  contemptuously,  'Boiled  turnips.'  'Boiled 
tiimips  J'  was  the  answer ; '  You  forgot,  Sit  Eichard,  I  told  you 
I  could  not  bear  boiled  turnips.'     'Then,  madam,  answered  Sir 

Richard,  sternly,  '  you  have  a  d d  vitiated  appetite.'     To  an 

old  gentleman,  who  asked  Su-  Richard,  '  ^Vljat  may  I  eat  I'  the 
reply  was,  '  My  directions,  sir,  are  simple.  You  must  not  eat 
the  poker,  shovel,  or  tongs,  for  they  are  hard  of  digestion  ;  nor 
the  bellows,  but  anything  else  you  please.' 

'Jebb,' says  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  '  withaU  hisblimtness,  waaamean 
lover  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court,  His  income  was  subject 
to  great  fluctuations,  as  the  wbims  of  his  fiishionable  employers 
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ran  for  or  against  him.  Sir  Edwud  Wiliuot's  receipUi  sanlc  from 
3000/.  to  300/.  in  conaequence  of  liis  having  lost  two  ladies  of 
quality  at  the  Court.  Jehb's  revenue  never  varied  so  much  aa 
this,  but  tho  1500?.  (the  greatest  sum  ho  ever  made  in  one  year) 
fell  off  by  hundreds.  This  fact  did  not  tend  to  lessen  his  mor- 
tification at  tho  loss  of  a  great  patient.' 

Sir  Richard  Jehb  was  once  paid  three  guiueaa  by  a  nobleman 
from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  five.  Jebb  dropped  the 
M  upon  the  carpet,  when  a  servant  picked  them  up,  and  re- 
I  stored  them— three,  and  only  three,  and,  instead  of  walking  off, 
Sir  Itichaid  continued  his  search  upon  tho  carpet.  '  Are  all  the 
I  piineaa  found  V  asked  hb  lordahip,  looking  round.  '  There  must 
T  lie  two  still  on  tho  floor,'  was  the  answer,  '  for  I  have  ouly  three.' 
I  The  hint,  of  course,  was  taken,  and  tho  right  sum  put  down.  A 
f  tooth-powder  fiwm  Jehb's  receipt  was  made  in  our  time. 

Quackery  Suotessful. 
Sii  Edward  Hake,  who  was  pliysician  to  King  George  IIL, 
driving  one  day  through  tho  Strand,  was  stopped  by  iJie  mob 
listening  to  tho  oratory  of  Cr.  liock,  tho  famous  quack,  who, 
observing  Sir  Edward  look  out  at  the  chariot- window,  instantly 
took  a  number  of  boxes  and  phials,  gave  them  to  the  physician's 
footman,  saying,  '  Give  my  compliments  to  Sir  Edward — tell 
Iiim  these  ore  all  X  have  with  me,  but  I  will  send  him  ten  dozen 
more  to-morrow.'  Hit  Edward,  astonished  at  the  message  and 
«ffi»ntery  of  tho  man,  actually  took  the  boxes  and  phials  into 
the  carriage ;  ou  which  the  mob,  with  one  consent,  cried  out, 
*  See,  see,  all  the  dootora,  even  tho  king's,  buy  their  medicines 
of  him  1'  In  their  young  days,  those  gentlemeu  had  been  follow- 
students ;  but  ICock,  not  suocaeding  in  regular  practice  had  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  quack.  In  the  afternoon,  he  waited  on 
Sir  Edward,  to  beg  bis  pardon  for  having  pkyed  him  such  a  trickj 
to  which  Sir  Edward  rophed,  '  My  old  friend,  how  can  a  man  of 
jottT  undoistandiug  condescend  to  harangue  the  populace  with 
«nch  mmsense  as  you  talked  to  day  1  Why,  none  but  fools  listen 
to  yoiL*     '  Ah  1  my  good  friend,  tbat  is  Iho  very  thing.     Do  yoa 
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give  me  ihefooU  for  my  patients,  and  you  Bhall  have  my  free  leay» 
to  keep  the  people  of  sense  for  your  own.'  Sir  Edward  Halse 
used  to  divert  his  friends  with  this  etory,  adding,  '  I  never  felt 
so  like  a  fool  in  my  life  as  when  I  received  the  bottles  and  boxes 
horn  Rock,' 

The  Sidmodth  FsER-toE  and  '  the  Doctor.' 
The  foundation  of  the  8idmouth  Peerage  is  traceable  to  one  of 
those  fortunate  turning  points  which  have  much  to  do  with 
worldly  Buccess.  It  is  related  that  while  Lonl  Chatham  was  ro- 
aiding  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  his  £.rst  coachman  being  taken  ill,  the 
postillion  was  sent  for  the  family  doctor  ;  but  not  finding  him, 
the  messenger  returned,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Addington,  thea 
a  practitioner  in  the  village,  who  by  permission  of  Lord  Chatham, 
saw  the  coachman,  and  reported  his  ailment.  His  lordship  was 
ao  pleased  with  Mr  Addington,  that  he  employed  him  as  apothe- 
cary for  the  servants,  and  then  for  himself;  and  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  tella  us,  '  lindiDg  he  spoke  good  sense  on  medicine,  and 
then  on  politics,  he  at  last  made  him  his  physician.'  l)r.  Ad- 
dington subsequently  practised  in  the  metropolis,  then  retired  to 
Reading,  and  there  married  ;  and  in  17/i7  was  bom  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  Addington,  who  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  1784.  Through  his  fathei's  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Lord  Chatham,  an  intimacy  had  grown  up 
between  young  Addington  and  William  Pitt  when  they  were 
boys.  Pitt  was  now  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  through 
his  inflnonce  Addington  entered  upon  his  long  political  career, 
and  became  in  very  few  years  Prime  Minister  of  England  ;  his 
administration  was  brief,  hut  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1805, 
and  held  various  offices  until  1824,  wlien  ho  retired.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  an  unpopular  minister ;  but  his  aptitude  for  official 
huainess  was  great.  Ho  came  in  for  much  of  the  satire  of  the 
day  upon  the  Tory  Administration,  to  which,  in  evil  days,  he  was 
attached.  He  was  familiarly  called  '  the  Doctor,'  partly  from  his 
fatlier's  profession,  and  partly  from  hia  having  himself  prescribed 
for  George  IH.,  in  his  illness  of  1801,  a  pillow  of  hops  as  a  bo- 
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I  poriflc,     Thb  gave  CaniuDg  the  opportunity  of  calling  him  the 
*  Doctor,'  and  George  Cniitshank,  pan  passu,  the  caricaturing  of 
D  the  prints  of  Hone'e  clever  political  squibs,  with  a  clyster- 
Ipipe  hanging  out  of  hia  pocket. 

Dr.  Gooch  and  Dr.  Pabb. 
Dr.  Gooch  gives  a  lively  account  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Dr. 
Parr,  at  Warwick,  They  had  often  met  in  London.  On  tha 
,  present  occasion,  when  Bpeaking  of  the  different  profesaiona,  and 
\  zelative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  Piur  aaid  the  most 
r  desirable  was  that  of  physio,  which  was  equally  favourable  to  a 
9  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  One  of  the 
party  reminded  him  of  hia  first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson.  *  I 
remember  it  well,'  said  Parr ;  '  I  gave  him  no  nuaiter, — the  sub- 

IJBct  of  our  dispute  was  the  liberty  of  the  press.     Dr.  Johnson  was 
Tery  great :  whilst  he  was  arguing  I  observed  that  he  stamped ; 
apon  this  I  stamped.     Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Why  do  you  stamp. 
Dr.  Parr."     I  replied,  "Sir,  because  you  stamped,  and  I  was 
KBolved  not  to  give  you  the  advantage  even  of  a  stamp  in  the 
argument," ' 
Gooch  remarks  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  bis  character  seems  to  have  been  a  child-like  simplicity  and 
■mcerity,  one  effect  which  wus,  that  of  feelings  of  personal  vanity 
wore  let  out,  which  any  other  man   would  have  felt  under  the 
mxas  circumstances,  but  which  he  would  have  prudently  kept  to 
himself ;  yet  Parr's  modoof  displaying  it  rather  excited  a  smile 
titan  a  sneer. 
Habits  of  Db.  BiiLLre. 
He  waa  in  the  habit  during  many  years  of  devoting  sixteen 
boors  of  each  day  to  business,  often  paying  visits  to  has  patients 
until  a  late  hour  at  night.     His  physical  frame  was  not  so  strong 
I  bis  resolution,  and  the  sworcl  began  to  wear  out  the  sheath, 
n  irritability  of  mind  sometimes  involuntarily  contended  against 
a  natural  kindness  of  heart.     He  frequently  came  to  his  own 
Ikble  after  a  day  of  fatigue,  and  held  up  bis  hands _to  the  family 
2«iicle,  eager  to  welcome  him  home,  saying,  '  Don't  speak  to  me  j' 
1  then  presently  after,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  ;  and  when  thd 
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transitory  cloud  had  cleared  away  from  his  brow,  looldiig  around 
with  a  amile  of  affection,  he  would  exclaim,  '  Now  you  may 
speak  to  me !' 

Dr.  Eabingtos. 
Dr.  Babington,  sen.,  was  for  many  years  the  great  London 
physician.  In  Aldermanbury  his  Louse  was  subject  to  a  cou- 
atant  eiege,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  hia  waiting  and  consulting 
rooma  were  never  empty.  His  skill  was  worth  the  highest  fee, 
but  luB  gentleness,  patience,  and  painstaking  in  every  case  he 
undertook  could  not  be  paid  for,  A  curate,  or  a  governess,  or 
military  man  on  half-pay  was  never  suffered  to  leave  an  honor- 
arium with  him.  Money  was  hia  last  consideration  ;  humanity, 
helpfulness  the  first.  The  writer  was  about  seventeen  years  old 
when  the  principal  of  a  practice  at  Rotherhithe  being  from  home, 
and  r>r.  Uabington  summoned  to  a  consultation  on  a  poor  man 
dying  of  dropsy,  the  writer  was  compelled  to  meet  the  great 
doctor.  He  camo  at  last ;  gentlemanly,  but  thin,  worn,  grey, 
and  with  a  decided  stoop ;  for  a  few  minutes  be  scarcely  realised 
our  exiiectations,  but  there  was  mind  in  every  feature,  while  Ms 
keen,  dark,  intellectual  eye  seemed  to  pierce  every  secret.  '  The 
treatment  had  been  judiciouB.  Our  own  share  in  the  matter  was 
likely  to  be  useful,  but  if  we  pleased  let  our  eick  friend  do  su 
and  so.'  Then  ho  laid  hia  white,  almost  transparent,  hand  ou 
the  sufferer's,  saying,  '  Wo  hope  we  have  found  a  way  to  relieve 
your  complaint ;  but  your  friends  here  Lave  loft  me  very  little  to 
do.'  Dr.  Babington  has  long  passed  to  hia  rest,  but  the  grati- 
tude of  friends  and  students  has  left  a  fine  monument  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  he  has  left  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  hifl  son,  the  present  Dr.  Babington. 

A  Princely  Hoax — Sir  Luc.vs  Pepvs. 

Lady  Llanover,  in  her  '  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Delany,    relates  the 

following  piquant  story,  which  she  received  from  a  gentleman,  as 

well  as  &om  Misa  Burney,  who  bad  it  from  Lady  Hothes,  the 

wife  of  Sir   Lucas  Pepys,   who    was  physician-in-ordinary   to 
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years  Preaident  of  the  CoUego  of  Phy- 


Inthe  autumn  of  1765,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  waa  at 
Brighton,  it  happened  one  afternoon  that  Mra.  Lawrell  waa  of  a 
party  with  the  Prince,  Lady  Beauchamp,  and  some  other  fine 
prople.  Mrs.  LawreU,  like  a  good  wife,  about  nine  o'clock,  aaid 
she  niuet  go  home  to  her  husband.  The  Prince  eaid  he  and  the 
party  would  come  and  sup  with  them. 

The  lady  received  the  gracious  intimation  with  all  the  respect 
that  became  her,  and  hastened  home  to  acquaint  her  husband, 
and  made  preparalion.  Whether  Mr.  lawrell  waa  c 
sensible  of  the  honour  that  was  designed  him  than  hia  wife  id 
not  known,  but  ho  said  he  should  not  come  if  ho  could  help  it, 
and,  if  lie  did  come,  ho  should  have  nothing  to  eat.  It  waa  in 
Tain  Sirs.  Ijiwrell  remonstrated  ;  he  continued  isfloxible,  and 
alie  bad  nothing  for  it  hut  to  put  liim  to  bed,  and  wrote  a  note 
to  Lady  Beauch^mp,  informing  her  that  Mr.  LawreU  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  begging  she  would  entertain  the  Prince  in  her 
stood.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
company  were  pretty  merry,  the  Prince,  whether  he  guessed  at 
the  reason  or  was  concerned  for  the  indisposition  of  his  friend, 
said  it  was  a  pity  poor  Lawrell  should  die  for  want  of  help,  and 
they  immediately  set  about  imting  notes  to  al!  the  physicians, 
mrgeona,  and  apotliecaries  they  could  think  of  in  the  place,  in- 
forming them  as  from  Sfr.  L.  that  he  was  taken  suddenly  HI, 
and  begged  their  immediate  assistance ;  these  notes  very  soon 
aet  the  medical  body  in  motion  towards  Mr.  L.'a  doors  ;  a  few  of 
tiie  most  alert  npallKcariea  camo  first,  but  they  were  got  rid  of  by 

le  servants,  who  assured  them  it  was  a  mistake,  that  their 
jnostet  and  mistress  were  well  and  asleep,  and  that  tboy  did  not 
wake  them.  Soon  after  came  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  de- 
claring that  '  nobody  mmUd  presujne  to  impose  upon  a  person  of  his 
Aaraeter^  insisted,  on  seeing  Mr,  L.,  and  was  pressing  by  the  . 
nmd  towards  his  bedchamber ;  she  was  then  forced  to  waken  her 
mistress,  and  Jlr.  L.  being  very  drowsy  and  disinclined  to  rise, 
Ms  lady  was  obliged  to  appear  in  ^cat  di^shabille,  and  with  the 
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utniost  difficvlhj  persuaded  Sii  Lucas  he  was  imposed  upon,  and' 
prevailed  with  him  to  retire.  During  their  dispute  the  staircase 
wasjUtcd  with  the  rest  of  the  faculty  arriving  in  ehoala  I 

Abkrnethiana. 

Of  Abemothy'a  liberality,  many  well-authenticated  instancea 
are  related.  On  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  pro- 
fessional fiiend  obaerved  to  him  that  they  should  now  have 
something  new.  '  "What  do  you  mean  1'  asked  Mr.  Abemothy. 
'Why,'  said  the  other,  'of  course  you  will  finish  up  the  lectures 
which  you  have  been  ao  long  delivering  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  let  us  have  them  in  an  improved  form.'  '  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  fool  or  a  knave  1'  rejoined  Mr.  Abemothy;  'I 
have  always  given  the  students  at  the  hospital  that  to  which 
they  were  entitled— the  best  produce  of  my  mind.  If  I  could 
have  made  my  lecture  to  them  better,  I  would  instantly  have 
made  them  so.  I  will  give  the  College  of  Suigeons  precisely  tha 
same  lectures,  down  to  the  smallest  details— nay,  I  will  tell  the 
old  follows  how  to  make  a  poultice.'  Soon  after,  when  he  was 
lecturing  to  the  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  adverting  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  exclaimed,  gleefully,  '  I  told  the 
big-wigs  how  to  make  a  poultice  V  The  gi'eat  surgeon's  descrip- 
tion of  poultice-making  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  diverting. 

In  the  year    1B18,  Lieutenant  D fell  from  his  horse  in 

London,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  arm.  Mr. 
Abemethy  was  the  nearest  surgeon,  and  being  sent  for,  con- 
tinued his  attendance  daily  for  months.  When  the  patient  be- 
came convalescent,  ho  was  enjoined  by  Abernethy  to  proceed  to 
Margate  and  adopt  ahell-fiah  diet.  The  patient  requested  to  know 
the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  liability.  'Whoia  that  young  woman  1* 
inquired  Abemethy,  smilingly.  'She  is  my  wife.'  '  Wliat  is 
your  rank  in  the  army  f  '  I  am  a  half-pay  Lieutenant.'  '  Oh  I 
very  well ;  wait  till  you  are  a  General,  then  come  and  see  me, 
and  we'll  talk  about  it.' 

One  of  the  students  at  the  hospital  indicated  to  Mr.  Aber- 
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neUty  his  deaiie  to  be  appointed  bis  '  dnsser,'  the  usaal  i«e  for 
vhicli  wiu  sixty  gaioeas  for  the  year.  AbemcLhy  invited  th« 
jouth  to  breakfiiat  with  him  next  morning,  U>  make  unauge- 
meuta ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  on  Lnquiiy,  found  that  the  young 
man  vos  attentive  and  clever,  but  in  straitened  citcunutances. 
At  the  bieakiast  table,  the  atudent  ptx)duced  a  small  bag,  con- 
taining the  sixty  guineas,  and  pr^ented  it  to  Sir.  Abemethy, 
who,  in  the  kindest  and  moat  considerate  manner,  declined  it, 
in«tfiti"g  upon  his  applying  the  money  to  the  puichase  of  hooka 
and  other  means  of  improvement.  That  etudent  became  a  prac- 
titionei  of  oonslderable  eminence  in  the  mctropolia. 

Ahemethy's  mind  disqualihed  him  from  adopting  that  aUected 
interest  which  distingnishea  many  of  the  well-bred  physicians, 
ami  he   heartily    despised  their    little    arts    to   acquire  popu- 

ity.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  h«  mentally  expressed  himself 
: — '  Here  I  am,  ready  to  give  my  advice,  if  you  want  it ; 
Imt  yon  must  take  it  as  you  find  it,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  egad 
(his  favourite  word),  you  may  go  about  your  business— I  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you  ;  hold  your  t«ngne  and 
be  otf.'  In  some  such  mood  as  this  ho  received  a  visit  from  a 
lady  one  day  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  her  sex's  predominant  disposition,  and  who  therefore 
forbore  speaking  but  simply  in  reply  to  his  laconic  queries.  The 
consultation  was  conducted  during  three  visits  in  the  following 
manner : — First  day. — Lady  enters  and  holds  out  her  flagor. — 
Abemethy  :  '  Cut  f— Lady ;  '  Bite."  A. :  '  Dog  1'— L.  :  '  Parrot.' 
A,  :  '  Go  home  and  poultice  it.'  Second  day.— Finger  held  out 
ifiun. — A.  :  '  Betterl' — L.  :  '  Worse.'  A. :  'Go  home  and  poul- 
tice it  again.'  Third  day, — Fingei  held  out  us  before. — A. : 
'Setteif — L. :  'Well.'  A.:  '  You're  the  moat  sensible  woman 
ever  met  with.     Good-bye.     Get  out.' 

Another  lady,  having  scalded  her  arm,  called  at  the  usual  hour 

show  it  three  successive  days,  when  similar  laconic  convcrsa- 

took  place.     First  day. — Patient,  exposing  the  arm,  says 

Burnt.' — A.  ;  '  I  see  it,'  and  having  prescribed  a  lotion,  she 

Second  day — patient  shows  the  ana,  and  saya — '  Hotter,' 
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— A.  ;  '  I  know  it.'  Third  day — aftain  Bhowing  the  arm. — Pa- 
tient:  'Well.'— A.:  'Any  fool  call  tell  that.  "What  d'ye  como 
agftin  ior  T    Get  away.' 

A  young  lady  was  brought  one  morning  by  hor  mamma,  com- 
plaining of  difficulty  of  breathing  wben  tAking  exercise  and 
after  her  nieala.  Perceiving  her  to  be  very  tightly  laced  round 
the  waist,  Mr.  Abemethy  seized  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  without 
flojing  a  word,  ripped  up  the  stays  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then 
desired  her  to  walk  about  for  ten  minutes.  The  injunction  being 
complied  with  accordingly,  he  demanded  how  she  felt.  '  Better,' 
was  the  reply.  The  niBodato  was  repeated,  and  the  walk  being 
finiehed,  he  aeked,  '  How  now  f  '  Quite  well,"  was  the  answer. 
Abemethy  :  '  That  will  do.  Take  her  away,  and  don't  let  her 
wear  tight  stays.'  Another  young  lady  was  one  aunimer's  morn- 
ing brought  to  him  by  her  mother  in  consequence  of  the  former 
having  swallowed  a  spider.  Mr.  Abemethy  dexterously  caught 
a  blue-bottle  fly  as  it  Hed  by  him,  and  told  the  patient  to  put  it 
into  her  mouth,  and  if  she  spal  it  out  in  a  few  moments  the 
spider  would  como  out  with  it. 

A  lawyer  having  called  to  ehow  the  state  of  his  leg,  proceeded 
to  remove  the  bandages,  which  Mr,  Abemethy  endeavoured  to 
prevent,  every  now  and  then  repeating,  '  No,  no,  that  will  do  : 
shut  it  up — shut  it  up.'  Accordingly  the  lawyer  yielded  at 
length,  but  determined  on  revenge.  Mr,  Abemethy  having 
simply  proscribed  for  the  stomach  without  regard  to  the  leg,  the 
patient  tendered  a  shilling,  and  prepared  to  depart,  when  the 
former,  missing  the  expected  sovereign,  observed  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  '  No,  no,'  said  the  lawyer,  advancing  to  the 
door,  '  that  will  do — that  will  do ;  shut  it  up— sliut  it  up.' 

In  the  '  Parish  Clerk,'  edited  by  Thodore  Hook,  wo  read  this 
scene  with  Abemethy  : — 

'  The  door  was  thrown  open  with  a  jerk  80  sudden,  that  I  in- 
voluntarily jumped  off  my  chair,  and  salaamed  tho  little  man 
with  a  veiy  while  hand  and  very  red  face,  before  1  could  muster  tho 
peculiarly  doleful  expression  I  had  been  pmctifiing  for  the  last 
ten  minutes.  ....  When  be  had,  as  I  fancied,  looked  clean 


I  tlirougli  nie  with  his  piercing  groy  eyes,  he  sat  down,  and  I 
thought  it  high  timo  to  follow  his  example,  though  not  invitod 
to  do  80,  After  tea  minutes  more  of  pantomine,  or  dumb  show, 
tatd  just  08  I  begEin  to  feel  alarmed,  and  meditated  bolting,  for  I 
leolly  thought  he  was  mod,  he  opened  in  a  short  sharp  bark,  half 
growl,  '  Well  I  what  the  devil  do  yon  want  J" 
*  Physic' 

t'  What's  the  matter  with  youf 
'  Can't  tell ;  read  too  much,  I  think,' 
*  Where  do  you  come  from  ¥ 
'Oxford; 

'  Ah  1  drink  too  much,  you  mean.  Never  knew  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man  die  from  over  application  to  anything  but   his 

I  stomach.     What  the  devil  did  you  come  to  me  for?' 
'  To  bo  cured.' 
*  Then,  why  didn't  you  go  to  T- 
of  mine,  a  cleverer  man  than  his  master 

'  Becanm,'  aud  I,  bowing,  '  I  thought  » 
have  had  a  very  good  master  ;  and— 

'There,  hold  your  tongue; — put  it  out,  and  let  me  Bee  it. 

►That  will  do — put  it  in  again — shut  your  mouth,  and  keep  it 
Bhut' 
'He  wrote  on  a  bit  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a  crowa-piece, 
a  pieflcription  for  my  disorder,  and  told  mo  to  go  to  Paternoster 
Kow,  and  buy  his  book  of  Longman  and  Co. ;  to  turn  to  page  72, 
and  follow  his  printed  rules  aa  closely  as  I  could  ;  but  if  possible 
to  go  down  to  the  sea-side  for  a  time,  and  enter  into  every  scene 
of  gaiety  and  amusement  I  could  find.    'But,'  said  I,  'aa  to  diet, 

I  thoi^t ' 

'  Diet  be  d— — d  !  Eat  the  beat  of  everything  you  fancy,  only 
don't  cram  ;  drink  as  much  of  the  best  wino  you  can  get  as  will 
•xliilanite  you,  'without  making  you  diunk,  and  tuke  plenty  of 
open-air  exercise." 

1  am  I  to  lie  down  after  dinner,'  said  I,  '  and  roll  on 


oil !'  cried  he,  '  I  see  you  are  a  wag, — all  fudge  about  the 


n  old  favourite  pupil 
o  good  a  disciple  must 
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hearth-mg.  Some  say  I  chew  the  cud  like  a  cow — ■^ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !'  and  he  gave  me  one  of  the  moat  comic  looks  I  ever  beheld. 
I  saiil  no  more  about  regimen  or  diet,  but  entered  into  conversa- 
tioE  on  other  euhjecta,  and  found  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  amusing  men  I  ever  met  with." 

Sir  Astlet  Cooper. 
TbiB  eminent  surgeon  was  bom  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk,  in  1768. 
Hie  mother  sprung  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pastons,  who 
lived  in  Norfolk  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Richard  III,,  and  Ilenry  VII.  They  left,  for  the  gratification  of 
posterity,  the  celebrated  correspondence  known  as  the  '  Faaton 
Letters,'  which  present  us  with  one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of 
domestic  life  in  England.  In  boyhood.  Sir  Astley  is  stated  to 
have  shown  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  conjoined  with  a  social 
disposition  and  remarkable  decision  of  character  for  so  eatly  on 
age.     So  truly — 

The  childhood  shows  the  moD 

As  monuDg  shows  the  day. — Jfi/ton. 

He  was  chiefly  educated  by  his  father,  a  sound  scholar.  An 
accidental  circumBtance  ia  said  to  Lave  influenced  his  future 
career.  When  a  boy,  he  saw  a  lad  fall  from  a  cart,  and  tear  his 
thigh  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wound  the  femora]  artery.  Young 
Cooper  immediately  took  bis  handkerchief  and  appUed  it  round 
the  thigh  so  tightly  as  to  control  the  bleeding  until  further  as- 
eistance  could  be  procured.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed 
with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Great  Yarmouth  ;  he  next  came 
to  London,  and  was  apprenticed  to  bia  uncle,  one  of  the  aurgeouB 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  but  in  a  few  months  was  transferred  by  hia 
own  desire  to  Mr.  Cline,  the  eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's 
Uospital. 

At  the  expiration  of  lus  apprenticeship  in  1791,  Sir  Astley 
cotnmeuci?d  as  a  lecturer.  At  the  close  of  this  year  be  married 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cock,  Esq,,  of  Tottenham,  a  distant  re- 
lative of  Mr.  Ciino  ;  and,  to  show  liow  solicitous  he  was  never  to 
neglect  the  peifunnance  of  auy  professional  duty,  it  may  be  told 


i  on  the  evening  of  hia  weJding-day  ho  delivered  hia  oustom- 
aiy  lecture,  without  any  knowledge  of  hia  marriage  having  been 
oommunicated  to  his  dass. 

In  1792  Sir  Astley  visited  Paris,  and  made  himsolf  maater  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  French  aurgery.  Ho  used  to  relate 
that,  whilst  attending  on  operation,  the  fiie  of  cannon  announced 
the  attack  of  the  revolutionary  mob  upon  the  Tuileries,  when  ho 
iuunediately  ran  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  whence  he  could  see  tho 
Swiss  guards  filing  from  tho  palace  windows  upon  the  people 
below.  To  reach  home  ho  hod  to  posa  through  the  streets  neat 
the  Palais  Royal,  amidst  the  roai  of  cannon,  tho  firing  of  mua- 
ketij,  women  bewailing  tho  loss  of  their  relatives,  and  crowds  of 
men  carrying  upon  pikes  the  heads  or  IJmhs  of  their  victims, 
ITpon  his  return  to  London  in  1792,  Sir  Astley  commenced 
practice  in  Jeifrey  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe,  where  he  lived  six 
years ;  thenco  he  removed  to  New  Broad  Street,  where  he  ro- 
muned  till  1815  ;  when  fcom  the  great  extension  of  his  practico 
among  the  aristocratic  circles,  he  removed  to  Spring  Gardens, 
and  thence  to  Conduit  Street.  Sir  Aatle/s  practice  was  now  at 
its  zenith ;  in  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Broad  Street  ho 
received  31,000'. ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards  his  annual  re- 
ceipt was  15,000/.  and  upwards. 

In  1837  Sir  Astley  was  appointed  seigeant-suTgeon,  which  office 
he  held  till  tho  time  of  hb  death.  He  was  also  surgeon  to 
G«oige  IV.,  and  attended  William  IV;  when  he  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was 
made  Grand  Cross  of  the  Guclphic  Order,  He  did  not  relax  in 
h'u  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  tho  result  of  which  ho 
published  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  hut  at  a  low  price,  Ho  died 
January  12,  1841,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

Mr,  JeaJ&eaon,  however,  tells  his  story,  with  a  difference,  as 
follows : — '  The  lai^est  fee  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ever  rocoivod  was 
paid  him  by  a  West  Indian  millionaire  named  Hyatt.  This  gen- 
llemat),  having  occasion  to  undergo  a  painful  operation,  was  at- 
tended by  Drs.  Lotteom  and  Nelson,  as  physicians,  and  Sir  Astley 
U  chimrgeon.     Tho  wealthy  patient — his  treatment  having  re- 


I 
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suited  most  succesBfully- — was  bo  delighted  that  he  feed  his  phy- 
Binians  with  300  guineas  each.  "  But  you,  nir,"  cried  the  grateful 
old  man,  sitting  up  iu  Lis  bed,  and  speaking  to  his  surgeon, 
"shall  have  somothing  better.  There,  sir,  take  ihai:'  The  Ihxl 
nafi  the  convalescent's  night-cap,  which  he  flung  at  the  dexterous 
operator,  "Sir,"  replied  Sir  Astley,  picking  up  the  cap,  I'll 
pocket  the  affront."  It  was  well  ho  did  so,  for,  on  reocbing 
homo,  he  found  in  the  cap  a  draft  for  1000  guineas.  This  story 
has  been  told  in  various  ways,  but  all  its  tellers  agree  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  prize.  ^n^  aiMi  CKim-i,  u>t.  i.  p.  aie. 

Probably,  no  surgeon  of  ancient  or  modem  times  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  reputation  duiing  his  lifetime  than  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  When  the  Old  and  New  World  was  ringing  with  his 
fame,  it  is  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  his  signature  was  received, 
as  a  passport  among  the  mountains  of  Biscay  by  the  wild  fol- 
lowers of  Don  Carlos,  A  young  English  surgeon,  seeking  em- 
ployment, was  carried  a  prisoner  before  Zumalacarregui,  who 
demanded  what  testimonials  he  had  of  his  calling  or  his  qualifi- 
cations. Our  countryman  presented  his  diploma  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons;  and  the  name  of  Astley  Newton  Cooper,  which  was 
attached  to  it,  no  sooner  struck  the  eye  of  the  Carlist  leader  than 
he  at  once  received  his  prisoner  with  fricndsliip,  and  appointed 
him  a  surgeon  in  his  army. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  striking  ap- 
peamuce,  well  deserving  the  Cest  «n  M  hommr/  which  was  often 
bestowed  on  him  as  ho  walked  round  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  M. 
Dupuytren.  His  manner  was  open,  free,  encouraging  to  his  pa- 
tients, altogethor  void  of  affectation,  as  well  as  of  all  excessive  or ' 
artificial  polish. 

Sir  Astley's  fortune,  when  stated  at  half  a  million,  was  con- 
siderably overrated.  His  personal  expenses  were  not  great ;  hot 
he  was  very  liberal  to  his  relations,  on  whom  tie  is  slated  to  have 
bestowed  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/,  oDnuallj.  He  ia  also  said 
to  have  spent  20,000/.  iu  bringing  his  brother  into  Parliament, 
Nor  was  his  liberality  confined  to  his  own  family ;  when  Dr. 


^^P                                         S//!  jiSTLEV  COOPER. 

^ 

^H    the  difficnltiea  bronght  upou  hini  by  bis  ill-health,  Mr.  Astley     ^^ 
^H     contributed  the  mimilice-nl  siim  of  500/.      The  leisure  of  his  ad- 
^H     Tunced  life  was  not  spent  in  iiUeuesa,  but  vns  duvoted  to  scion- 
^H     tific  pursuits, — dissecting,  making  preparations,  and  olhet  moat 
^H     indoetrioua  inveatigatioaB  of  disease.     After  Lis  retirement  into 
^H     the  country,  he  very  soon  returned  to  the  metropolis,  whore,  on 
^F     more  than  one  occaMon,  he  publicly  referred  to  the  period  of  his      ^^ 
seclusion,  and  declared  tliat  if  he  had  remained  idle,  lie  should     ^^^| 
certainly  have  hanged    bimsell'.      Hia    nephew,    Mr.   Bransby     ^^^| 
Cooper,  having  instatleil  himself  in  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,     ^^^| 
^V     Sir  Astley  took  a  house  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  gave  a  series     ^^H 
^H    of  eawcTsamni,  which  were  attended  by  neatly  all  the  medical     ^^^| 
^H    world  in  London,  and  which  were  intended  apparently  to  con-     ^^^| 
^H    -vince  his  brethren  of  the  reality  of  bis  return.                                      ^^\ 
^M         '  The  means  by  which  I  preserve  my  own  health  (said  Sir 
^H     Astley  Cooper)  are  tempenmce,  early  rising,  and  sponging  my                 ' 
^H    "body  every  morning  with  cold  water — a  practice  I  have  pursued 
^H     for  thirty  yeara ;  and,  though  I  go  from  this  heated  theatre  into 
^H     the  sijnaro  of  the  hoBpital,  in  the  severest  nights,  with  merely 
^B      gijic  stockings  on  my  legs,  yet  I  scarcely  ever  have  a  cold;  should 
it  happen,  however,  that  I  feel  indisposed,  my  remedy  is  one 
grain  of  calomel  with  four  of  cathaitie  extract,  which  I  take  at 
night,  and  a  baain  of  hot  tea,  about  two  hours  before  I  rise  the       ^J 
^K    following  morning,  to  excite  a  free  perspiration,  and  my  indis-      ^^H 
^1    position  soon  subsides.                                                                             ^^| 
^H        'An  old  Scotch  physician,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  respect  (said      ^^H 
^H  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  and  whom  I  frequently  met  professionally  in      ^^H 
^^k  the  City,  used  to  say,  an  we  were  entering  the  patient's  room,       ^^H 
^H   "  Weel,  Mister  Cooper,  we  ha'  only  two  things  to  keep  in  meeud,       ^^| 
^V   and  they'll  sarve  us  for  here  and  herea'ter;  one  is  alwaya  to  have       ^^H 
^B    the  fear  of  the  laird  before  our  eyes,  that'll  do  for  herea'ter;       ^^| 
^B    ftod  the  t'other  is  to  keep  our  booels  open,  and  that'll  do  for      ^^H 

^1       In  1821,  Sir  Astley  was  created  a  Baronet.     His  lectureship      ^^| 
^B  St  St,  Thomas's  Hospital  extended  to  thirty-five  years.     He  waa     ^^1 
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elected  President  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Suxgeona  in  t 

1836  and  1837. 

Medical  Fees, 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  long  before  he  was  assailed  by  his 
terrible  aifliction,  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  liis  physician 
with  whatever  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  whethei 
it  was  a  bunch  of  keys  or  a  parse  of  gold.  Miyor  Snodgrass,  who 
died,  leaving  an  enormous  property,  used  never  to  offer  his 
geon  less  than  five  guineas  a  visit,  and  fifty  guineas  if  any  opera- 
tion, however  trifling,  was  performed.  Dr.  Yates,  of  Brightt 
if  wo  recollect  rightly,  was  presented  with  a  carriage  and  hora 
and  500i.  a  year  to  keep  them.  Baron  Honrtaloup  received  400 
guineas  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Still  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  such  instances  are  freijuent,  or  that  many  medical 
nion  aro  in  tbo  recnipt  of  large  incomes.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  not  six  medical  men  in  London,  at  this  moment,  who  aro 
actually  in  the  receipt  of  5000/.  a  year;  whereas  at  the  bar  there 
are  treble  that  number.  [This  was  written  in  1840.]  There  is 
a  &ahion  in  medicine  as  in  other  things,  and,  consequently,  an 
engrossing  monopoly.  Dr.  Chambera  and  Sir  Benjamin  Erodie, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  realise  £12,000  a  year  from  their  profession  ; 
but  there  is  a  long  interval  between  these  and  any  other  persons. 
Sir  Everard  Home,  during  tha  time  of  the  income  tax,  returned, 
it  is  said,  21,000/.  as  his  professional  income;  but  if  so  it  was 
probably  an  iKt  cap/aiidnm  modejof  e.vaggerating  the  magnitude 
of  his  business,  inasmuch  as  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  was  a  much  more  celebrated  man,  but  who  did  not 
make  half  that  income.  Drs.  Fothergill  and  Lettsom,  Quakers 
by  persuasion,  and  enjoying  an  extensive  City  celebrity,  are  said 
to  have  realised  in  some  years,  the  former  8,000/.,  and  the  latter 
12,000/.  The  largest  income,  however,  we  believe,  which  was 
ever  made  in  the  profession,  was  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
during  hie  residence  in  the  City — it  amounted  during  one  year 
to  21,000i. ;  we  have  heard  it  stated  still  higher.  The  nature 
of  City  practice,  joined  to  the  oxtraordinaiy  celebrity  which  thia 


gentlemaa  enjoyed  during  one  peiiod  of  his  life,  reudored  this 
account  extremely  probable.  The  merolmnta  in  the  City  are  ac- 
ciutomed  to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  to  hand  out  theii 
fees  liberally ;  they  lie  contpaiatively  close  together ;  time  is  not 
I  vanted  in  consultations,  nor  are  those  observations  roqaired 
I  -irhich  are  generally  ejqiected  towards  great  people  and  their  re- 
latives ;  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  profitable  buainess  may  be 
speedily  dispatched.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  it  requires 
good  management  to  see  three  patients  in  the  hour.  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  it  is  said,  coald  accomplish  four.  But,  taking  either  of 
these  data,  the  amount  is  easily  told.  q^i 

I  It  is  told  pf  fiir  Theodore  Mayeme  that  when  a  friend,  after 
consulting  him,  foolishly  put  two  broad  gold  pieces  (six-and- 
thirty  shillings  each)  on  the  table,  he  quietly  pocketed  them. 
The  patient,  who,  as  a  friend,  had  expected  to  have  hia  fee  te- 
fnsed,  and,  Uierefore,  deeming  it  well  to  indulge  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  generosity  when  it  cost  him  nothing,  had  absurdly 
exhibited  so  large  a  sum,  did  not  at  all  relish  the  sight  of  it« 
being  netted.  His  countenance,  if  not  his  tongue,  made  his 
mortification  manifest.  'Sir,'enid  Sir  Theodore,  'I  made  my  will 
this  morning,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  I  refused  a  fee,  I  might 
be  deemed  turn  compos.' 

Mr.  Wadd  relates  that  the  pbysiciaua  who  attended  Queen 
Caroline  had  GOO  guineas,  and  the  surgeons  300  guineas  each  ; 
And  Dr.  Willis  was  rewarded,  for  his  successful  attendance  on 
His  Mnjeety  King  George  IIL,  by  1,500/.  perannum  for  twenty 
jeata,  and  650/.  The  other  physicians,  however,  had  only  thirty 
guineas  each  to  Windsor. 

An  eminent  Bristol  doctor  took  a  fee  from  a  dead  commoner. 
Coming  into  his  patient's  bedroom  immediately  aflci  death  hs<l 
taken  place,  he  found  the  right  hand  of  the  decewed  tightly 
clenched.  Opening  the  fingers,  he  discovered  within  tliem  n 
guinea.  '  Ah  I  that  was  for  me,  clearly,'  said  the  dnct<7r,  pntting 
the  piece  into  hia  pocket. 

liie  largest  income  Mead  ever  made,in  one  jeu  wm  7,00(ML 
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For  several  years  lie  received  between  S,000/.  and  6,000?.  per 
anniim.  To  the  apothecaries  who  waited  on  him  at  hia  coffee- 
houses he  charged,  like  Radcliffe,  only  half-a-guinea  for  preacrip- 
tiona  written  without  eeeing  the  patient.  His  evening  coffee- 
house was  Eataon's,  frequented  by  the  profeaaion,  even  to  our 
time.  lit  the  forenoon  he  received  apothecoriea  at  Tom's,  liassell 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Dr.  Freind,  a  physician  of  superior  attainments  and  the  inti- 
mate companion  of  Dr.  Mead,' grew  so  wild  in  politics  that  he 
subjected  himself  to  a  charge  of  treaeoa,  and  was  either  in  prison, 
or  forced  to  conceal  himself  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Mead 
generously  supplied  his  place  among  bis  patients,  and  when  bis 
Jacobite  tendencies  were  forgiven,  presented  him  with  a  purse 
containing  11,400  guineas,  'which,'  said  he,  '  I  have  received  as 
your  deputy.' 

VisiTa  TO  Patibnts, 

Previous  to  the  reiga  of  Charles  IL,  physicians  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  their  patients  on  horseback,  sitting  always  on 
foot-cloths  like  women.  Simeon  Fos  and  Dr.  Argent  were  the 
last  Presidents  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  go  their  rounds  in 
this  undignified  maimer.  With  the  Restoration  came  the  carriage 
of  the  London  physicians.  The  '  Lex  Tolionis'  says  : — '  For 
there  must  now  bo  a  little  coach  and  two  horses  ;  and  being  thus 
attended,  half-a-piece,  their  usual  fee,  id  hut  ill-taken,  and  popped 
into  their  left  pocket,  and  possibly  may  cause  the  patient  to  send 
for  hia  worship  twice  before  he  will  come  again  to  the  hazard  of 
another  angel.' 

Though  physicians  began  generally  to  take  to  carriages  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  doctor  of 
medicine  before  that  time  experienced  tlie  motion  of  a  wheeled 
carriage.     In  Stew's  '  London'  we  read  : — 

'  In  the  year  1563  Dr.  Langton,  a  physician, 'rid  in  a  car,  with 
a  gown  of  damask  lined  with  velvet,  and  a  coat  of  velvet,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same  (such,  as  it  seems,  doctors  then  wore),  but  having 
a  blue  hood  pinned  over  his  cap  ;  which  was  (as  it  seems)  a  cub- 
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vuuLTk  of  guilt.    And  eo  came  thraugb  Cheopdtle  on  »  | 


Gtjr'a  HoartTAL. 
s  Hospital,  Sonthwstk,  on  the  sooth  eide  ofSt.  Thomas's  | 
Street,  wiu  built  by  Dance,  the  Cit;  ucMtect,  ia  17^3-4,  at  th«  i 
aole  expense  of  Thomas  Gnjr,  the  bookaeller  in  Loanbaid  Stneli 
who  by  printing  and  selling  Btblea  made  a  fbrtone :  this  he 
greatly  increased  by  purchasing  aeamett's  tickets  at  a  Inige  dis- 
count, and  afterwards  investing  thont  in  the  South  Sea  Company. 
Guy  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  at  Horaelydown,  There  he 
was  bom  in  1644.  He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Clarke,  book- 
seller and  binder,  in  a  house  in  the  porch  of  Mercers'  Hall, 
Cheapside,  in  1660.  Ia  this  hou^  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire, 
Guy  commenucd  business  for  himself;  and  he  subsequently  m- 
moved  to  the  house  between  Cornhill  and  Lombard  Street,  in 
our  time  known  aa  '  The  Lucky  Corner,'  and  Fidding'a  Lottery 
Office,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company's 
offices.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  his  housekeeper,  who,  how- 
ever, displeased  him,  and  thenceforth  be  devoted  tiis  immense 
fortune  to  works  of  chanty.  In  1707  he  built  and  furnished 
three  wards  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital ;  the  stately  iron  gate,  with 
the  largo  houses  flanking  it  in  High  Street,  Guy  also  built  at 
the  expense  of  3,000/.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Stationers'  Company  ;  built  and  endowed  almhousee  and  a  library 
s(  Tafflworth,  in  Staffordshire,  the  place  of  his  mother's  birth, 
and  which  he  represented  in  Parliament.  In  his  76th  year  be 
took  of  the  president  and  govemers  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  a 
piece  of  ground  opposite  tlie  south  side  of  their  Hospital  for  999 
years,  at  a  ground-rent  of  30/.  a  year ;  thereon,  in  the  spring  of 
1 773,  Gny  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  sick 
I  and  impotent  persons ;  and  the  building  was  roofed  in  before  his 
"i,  December,  27,  1724.  The  expense  of  erecting  and  finish' 
•  hospital  was  18,792/.  16^.,  and  the  sum  left  to  endow  it 
119^4991.  4<i  ;  the  Inrgeet  sum  ever  loft  by  an  individ»nl  for 
s  purpose.     His  noble  example  has  been  fuUonod  by 
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Mr.  Hunt,  of  Petereham,  who,  in  1829,  lequeathed  to  the  hos- 
pital 196,1152.,  stipulating  far  the  addition  of  accommodation 
for  100  patienta.  About  10,000/.  has  also  been  received  from 
othei  beneiactors. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  on  hib  Travels. 
'  There  are  few  people,'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  '  who  do  not 
find  a  voyage  which  lasts  several  months  inaupportably  dull. 
Anything  is  welcome  which  may  break  that  long  monotony — a 
sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross,  a  man  overboard.  Most  passengers 
find  Bome  resource  in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land. 
But  the  great  devices  for  killing  time  are  quarrelling  and  flirting.' 
Sir  Henry  Holland  was  driven  to  none  of  thorn  :  he  did  not 
overeat  himself;  he  did  not  flirt  or  quarrel ;  ho  was  never  weary 
of  the  waves.  A  voyage  was  to  him  '  a  life  of  open  space, 
pleasantly  passed  in  walking,  reading,  giuing  on  the  sea  and 
eHes,  and  sleeping.'  He  had  also  the  invaluable  resource  of 
writing  articles  for  reviews.  Carrying  few  books,  he  touchingly 
records  the  loss  of  one  which  he  prized  as  Parson  Adams  prized  his 
'  ^chylus.'  '  A  httlo  volume  of  Bums,  cherished  from  long 
familiarity,  was  swept  overboard  by  a  huge  Atlantic  wave,  during 
a  run  from  Teneriffe  to  another  of  the  Canary  lalea  in  a  half- 
decked  boat.'  Sir  Henry  is  silent  as  to  the  rest  of  his  equip- 
ment, leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  he  travelled  iinpedilus,  like  a 
Sybarite  with  a  portable  bath,  or  erpedilus,  like  Sir  Chailea 
Napier  (the  gonoral),  who  required  nothing  but  what  might  be 
contained  in  a  knapsack,  and  when  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta  Loid 
Dalhoueie  intimated  to  him  that  there  was  time  for  a  bath  before 
dinner,  rephed  be  had  undeigono  a  good  wash  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  said  of  one  travelled  phystctaa  that  ho  was  wont  to  start 
for  a  two  months'  trip  with  a  clean  shirt  in  one  pocket,  and  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  other,  frequently  forgetting  the  shirt.  This 
conld  never  apply  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  who — meeting  him 
vhen  and  where  you  would,  in  New  York  or  Norway,  the  prairie 
or  the  desert,  on  the  mountain  or  the  main — was  invariably 
attired  with  the  same  neatness  and  trimness,  and  in  identically 
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the  Btune  costume  in  nluch  tie  may  be  seen  at  all  seasona  on  \m 
iray  down  Brook  Street,  or  at  Ilia  club, 

Eudoned  TCith  most  of  the  qualifications  princi|mlly  in  Teciueet, 
there  was  one  which  Sir  Henry  found  it  coavoiiiont  to  keep 
back.  Except  when  humanity  required  him  to  act  in  that  capn- 
city,  be  diacreetly  suppresaed  the  doctor,  especially  in  the  East, 
Trliere,  he  says,  the  professional  demands  made  upon  him  by 
paebas  and  their  subordinates  were  an  absurd  mockery  of  prac- 
tiee  to  which  the  term  ludicrous  is  the  lightest  that  can  be  ap- 
plied. '  Conversations  on  poisons  with  Ali  Posho,  designedly 
bnt  warily  brought  on,  ended  by  Lis  asking  me  whether  I  knew 
of  any  poison  which,  put  oa  the  mouthpiece  of  a  pipe  or  given 
in  coffee,  might  slowly  or  silently  kill,  leaving  no  note  behind. 
The  instant  and  short  answer  I  gave  that  "  as  a  physician  I  had 
rtndied  how  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it,"  waa  probably,  as  I 
judged  from  his  face,  faithfully  translated  to  him.  He  quitted 
the  subject  abruptly,  and  never  afterwards  reverted  to  it.' 


^H  Sir  Henri  Hoixand's  Fees. 

We  should  have  thought  that  if  a  physician  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  away  for  months  together  at  stated  intervals,  his  patients 
would  call  in  another,  or  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  absence 
to  get  well,  Hut  Sir  Henry  Holland  experienced  no  diminution 
of  fees  from  the  bold  scheme  of  life  which  he  had  liud  down  ; 
nay,  he  was  speedily  in  a  condition  to  assign  a  limit  t^  his  prac- 
tice ;  to  say.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;  to  declare 
that  it  should  never  exceed  5,000/.  a  year.  He  tells  «a  '  the 
practice  of  a  West  End  physician  in  London  (he  frankly  admits) 
abounds  in  cases  which  give  little  occasion  for  thought  or  solici- 
tude and  are  best  relieved  by  a  frequent  half-hour  of  genial  con- 
versation,' This  will  go  far  towards  explaining  the  prosperous 
peeult  of  the  experiment,  which  he  thus  exultingly  records  : — 
^■^  *  ^y  early  resolution  as  to  this  matter  of  travel,  ateaddy  pcrae- 
^^Btted  in,  has  proved  a  gain  to  me  through  all  succeeding  life, 
^^B  hflTB  come  back  each  year  refreshed  in  health  of  body  and 
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mind,  and  ready  for  the  months  of  busy  practice  which  lay  before 
me,  Oa  the  day,  or  even  hour  of  teaching  home  ftom  long  and 
distant  journeys,  I  hove  generally  resumed  my  wonted  profes- 
sional work.  'rhenewmBthodaofinteiconuaunicationaince  steam 
and  electricity  have  held  empire  on  the  earth,  often  enabled  me 
to  make  engagements  for  the  very  moment  of  my  return.  I  re- 
collect having  found  a  patient  waiting  in  my  room  when  I  came 
back  ftom  those  mountain  heights — more  than  200  miles  from 
the  frontier  of  Persia — where  10,000  Greeks  uttered  their  joyous 
cry  on  the  sudden  sight  of  the  Enxine,  The  same  thing  once 
happened  to  me  in  returning  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  when  I 
found  a  carriage  waiting  my  arrival  at  London  Bridge,  to  take 
mo  to  a  consultation  in  Susses  Square  ;  the  communication  in 
each  case  being  made  from  points  on  my  homeward  journey.  More 
than  once,  in  returning  from  America,  I  have  begun  a  round  of 
vlBits  from  the  Euston  Station.' 

Airidnid/rm,  Ac  Qaarlirly  Banac.  Xa.  3a. 

The  Digestive  PKOCEsa, 

A  remarkable  opportunity  of  observing  the  process  of  d^estion 
actually  in  progress  in  the  human  stomach  presented  itself,' many 
years  since,  to  Dr.  Ecaumont,  of  the  United  States,  by  examining 
and  experimenting  upon  one  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian,  with  an 
orifice  in  hia  stomach,  occasioned  fay  a  gun-shot  wound  at  an 
early  period  of  bis  life,  and  which  never  healed,  although  the 
surrounding  parts  cicatrised  readily. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  published  the  times  in  which  various  arti- 
cles of  food  are  digested.  A  full  meal  of  various  articles  of  food 
was  digested  in  from  three  to  three  hours  and  a  half;  but  when 
the  stomach  was  diseased,  or  affected  by  narcotics,  or  when  the 
mind  was  agitated  by  anger,  or  other  strong  emotions,  or  when 
the  food  was  taken  in  large  masses,  the  time  of  digestion  was 
prolonged  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  shortened  when  the 
food  had  been  minutely  divided  and  mingled  with  saliva;  and 
when  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  was  raised.  The  follon-ing 
is  the  time  TOciuired  for  the  chymification  of  various"  food, __aa  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Beaumont : — 


1.  boUed    2  30 

Berf-itoak,  boiled  3    0 

Hatton,  fresh,  boiled 3    0 

niriL-«te»k.  boiled 3  15 

Vod,  fraah,  boil«d 4    0 

Bc«E,  old.  hud,  salted,  boded  4  15 

Tripe,  •ooaed,  boiled 1     0 

finuia,  aninud,  boiled   1  45 

livor  of  an  ox,  freob,  boiI«d2    0 

Eggs,  vhipped.  raw    I  30 

Bggi,  fresh,  raw 2    0 

£gga,  fresh,  roasted 2  16 

Xgga,  fresh,   soft  boiled  or 

'SvA 3    0 

Eaas,  fresh,  hvd  boiled  or 

Tried  3  30 

KoDt  (salmoD).  fresh,  boiled  1  30 

Cod-fiili,  cured,  dr^,  boiled  2    0 

Flounders,  fresh,  fned 3  30 

Saltncm,  salted,  boiled  4    0 

Oyiteta,  freah,  raw    2  55 


liitter. 
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3  30 


Mutton-suet,  boiled  4  3_ 

Beef-saet,  fresh,  boiled S  50 

Cheese,  old,  strong,  raw  ...  3  30 

CalTs-Eoot  jelly,  boiled 1     0 

Isinglus  Jelly,  boiled 1    0 

GclsUne,  boiled 2  30 

Tendon,  boiled 6  50 

Turkey,  boiled 2  25 

Turkey,  roasted   ..  2  30 

Geese,  wild,  masted 2  30 

Chicken,  full-grown,  fricas- 
seed    2  45 

Fowb,  boiled  or  rousted   ...  4    0 

buck,  roasted 4    0 

Rioe,  boiled 1    0 

Cake,  sponge  S  30 

Caatini,  boiled  2  45 

DumpUug,  apple,  boiled  ...  3    0 

Bread,  wheat,  new 3  30 


^^h  A  Strong  Pulse. 

^^B  In  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  died  Sir  Thomas  Choyno, 
^^Vliord  Waidea  of  the  Cinque  PorU,  of  whom  it  is  reported  for 
^H^oertain  that  bis  pulse  did  bent  more  than  throe  quarters  of  on 
^Kltoiir  after  he  was  dead  as  strongly  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive. 

^H'  BuJai't  ChrmicU. 

^H  Bendino  a  Patu:nt. 

^H  Di,  Moore,  the  author  of '  Zeluco,'  relates  : — 'A  wealthy  trades- 
^^Pvan,  after  drinkiag  the  Buth  waters,  took  a  fancy  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  Bristol  hot  wells.  Armed  with  an  introduction 
from  a  Bath  physician  to  a  profcssiouiil  brother  at  Bristol,  the 
inralid  set  out  on  his  journey.  On  the  rood  he  gave  way  to  his 
cnrio*ity  to  read  Lbo  doctor's  letter  of  introduction,  and  cauti- 
onaly  prying  into  it,  read  these  instructive  words  :  "  Dear  sir, 
tlie  beaiei  is  a  fat  WUtahara  clothier — make  the  most  of  hira." ' 

PHValOGNOHT  OF   THE   HaXD. 

ElMiMtitl  bands  are  such  ils  betray  a  certain  approximation 
oooe  to  tbe^  baud  of  the  little  child,  and  to  the  paw  of  the 
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most  mau-liko  brutes.  Xhey  are  diBtingaiahed  by  the  meta~ 
carpal  part  feeing  botbjlong  and  broad ;  the  palm  large,  thick,  and 
hard  ;  the  fingera  abort,  thick,  and  squared  at  their  ends ;  the 
thumb  stumpy  and  often  turned  back  ;  the  nails  short,  strong, 
and  hard.  Such  hands  symbolise  a  rough,  nufiiiiahed  mind,  a 
mind  lowly  developed,  obtuse  intelligence,  alow  resolution,  dul- 
ness  of  feelings.  They  are  found  especially  among  the  common 
people ;  and  combined,  as  they  often  are,  with  large,  though 
coarsely-modelled,  heada,  they  represent  the  material  strength  of 
a  nation,  its  work,  its  man-power.  These  make  the  show  of 
hands  at  the  hustings ;  these  are  the  mighty  unwashed.  But 
they  are  foimd  in  higher  classes  too ;  and  there,  though  washed 
and  gloved,  and  never  seamed  or  hardened  by  appropriate  toil, 
the  elemental  hoods  betray  the  same  want  of  mental  rcEnomeut, 
the  same  rough  unfiulahed  uature. 

The  MdoT  hand,  which  is  especially  the  male  hand,  is  cha- 
racterised partly  by  its  great  size,  portly  by  its  strength  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  its  strong  projecting  joints  and  sinews.  The 
palm  is  nearly  square,  the  hngers  longer  than  in  the  elemental 
hand,  but  very  strong,  laige  jointed,  and  broad-tipped ;  the  thumb 
especially  strong,  and  with  a  full  ball ;  the  nails  suitably  large, 
and  of  elongated  quadrangular  shape  \  the  skin  of  the  back  firm 
and  strong,  and  usually  tut  slightly  hairy.  Such  a  hand  sym- 
bolises strength  of  will,  and  aptness  for  strong  suataineil  efforts 
of  mind.  They  who  have  such  hands  are  likely  to  be  less  finely 
sensitive  and  less  intelligent  than  resolute  and  strong-willed.  The 
old  Itoman  character  might  be  the  type  of  the  motor-handed 
men  ;  and  the  hands  of  Koman  aenators  and  emperors  in  works 
of  ort  have  almost  always  the  genuine  motor  characters.  The 
thumb,  which  is  in  aU  hands  the  moat  significant,  because  the 
most  eaaentially  human  member,  ia  especially  so  in  these ;  its 
large  sine  always  symbolising  an  energetic  nature. 

The  Senxilive  is  the  proper  feminine  hand.  It  is  never  very 
large,  and  is  often  rather  below  the  module  in  its  length,  and  all 
its  textures  are  delicate.  In  the  palm,  length  predominates  a 
little  over  breadth ;  the  fingers  are  not  proportionately  longer 


I  the  inotur  hand,  bat  the  thamb  is  decidedly  smaller,  and 
1  more  delicate.  The  fingers  are  divided  in  soft  and  oval 
i,  witb  full  rounded  tipa  ;  the  nails,  ncotly  equilateral,  are 
irkably  fine  and  olastic. 

Men  with  hands  thus  formed  are  generally  distinguished  by 
feeling,  by  fancy,  and  by  wit,  more  than  by  intellectual  acute- 
neea  and  Btrength  of  will.  They  commonly  are  of  sensitive, 
aometiines  of  peychical  constitution,  and  generally  of  sanguine 
temperament.  But  good  specimens  of  sensitive  hands  are  seldom 
fonnd  except  in  the  higher  and  well-educated  classes  (the  forma 
tlutt  are  near  the  type  will  be  mentioned  presently) ;  in  the 
lower  class  of  northern  coimtriea  they  arc  seen  only  in  women. 

The  Psychical  hand,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  ntrost  of  all 
the  forma,  ia  that  which  is  most  unlike  the  elemental  and  the 
childish  hand.  It  is  of  moderate  size  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  stature.  It  should  measure  in  its  length  just  one  module  ; 
the  palm  ia  a  little  longer  than  broad,  never  much  iiirrowed  or 
folded,  but  marked  with  single  large  lines.  The  fingers  are  fine, 
slender,  and  rather  elongated  ;  their  joints  are  never  prondnent, 
their  tips  are  rather  long,  taper,  and  delicately  rounded ;  and 
they  have  fine  nails  of  similar  shape.  The  thumb  is  slender, 
well-formed,  and  only  moderately  long.  The  skin  of  the  whole 
himd  is  delicate,  and,  even  in  a  man,  has  but  very  little  hair.  In 
their  perfection,  psychical  hands  can  be  seen  in  only  the  bloom 
and  strength  of  life.  In  childhood  and  In  youth  the  form  is 
not  att^ed ;  in  old  age,  it  is  spoiled  by  the  comparative  in- 
crease of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  by  the  wrinkling  of  tbo  skin. 
Snch  rare  hands  are  found  with  none  but  rare  minds.  They  in- 
dicate. Cams  says,  a  peculiar  purity  and  interior  grandeur  of 
feeling  combined  with  simple  clearness  in  knowledge  and  in  will. 
And  D'Arpentigny,  speaking,  as  usual,  of  the  hands  as  if  they 
■traro  the  whole  mind,  says  : — '  Such  hands  add  to  the  work  of 
the  thinker,  as  the  artbt  does  to  the  work  of  the  artisan — beauty, 
ideality  j  they  ^d  them  with  a  sunbeam,  they  raise  them  on  a 
pedestal ;  they  open  to  them  the  portal  of  men's  hearta.  The 
soul,  forgotten  and  left  bt:hiud  by  philosophic  hands,  is  the  guide 
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of  these ;  trutli  in  love  and  sublimity  is  tlieir  eud,  expaiiBion 
their  means.'  But,  it  muet  be  repeated,  good  examples  of  psy- 
chical hands  are  rare,  unless  where,  through  many  generations, 
.  the  mind  has  been  highly  educated.  When  they  occur  among 
the  crowd  of  men,  they  often  mark  tliose  who  fall,  because  an 
inner  vocation  to  some  higher  and  unattainable  spbere  of  action 
unfits  them  for  the  rough  handicrafts  of  the  lower  classes. 

From  a.  FUprr  in  (*■  QuarlrTl^  Brtitv. 

Medical  Accuracy  of  CnARLEa  Dickehb. 

How  true  to  nature,  even  to  their  most  ttivial  details,  almost 
every  character  and  every  incident  in  the  works  of  this  groat 
novelist  really  were,  is  best  known  to  thoso  whose  tastes  or  whose 
duties  led  them  to  frequent  the  paths  of  life  from  which  Dickens 
delighted  to  draw. 

But  none,  except  medical  men,  c8n  judge  of  the  rare  fidelity 
with  which  Dickens  fallowed  the  great  Mother  through  the  de- 
vious paths  of  disease  and  death.  In  reading  '  Oliver  Twist ' 
and  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  or  'The  Chimes,'  or  even  'No  Tborongh- 
iare,'  the  physician  often  felt  tempted  to  say,  '  What  a  gain  it 
would  have  been  to  physic  if  one  so  keen  to  observe  and  so 
facile  to  describe  had  devoted  his  powers  to  the  medical  art  !'  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  description  of  hectic  (in  '  Oliver 
Twist ')  has  found  its  way  into  more  than  one  standard  work  in 
botb  medicine  and  surgery  (Jliller'a  '  Principle  of  Surgery,'  se- 
cond edition,  p.  4G  ;  also  Dr.  Aitkin's  '  Practice  of  Medicine,' 
third  edition,  vol  L  p.  Ill  ;  also  several  American  and  French 
books)  ;  that  he  anticipated  the  clinical  researches  of  M.  Dax, 
Broca,  aud  Hughlinga  Jackson,  on  the  connection  of  right  hemi- 
plegia with  asphasia  (vide  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  for  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Skewton) ;  and  that  his  descriptions  of  epilepsy  in 
Walter  Wilding,  and  of  moral  and  mental  insanity  in  characters 
too  numerous  to  mention,  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  ie 
feeble  praise  to  add  that  he  was  always  just,  and  generally 
generous,  to  our  prufesMon,  Even  his  descriptions  of  our  Bob 
Sawyers,  and  their  less  reputable  friends,  always  wanted  the 
1,  let  us  add,  the  imreoJify,  of  Albert  Smith's  (yet 
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^^nBniith  was  a  Middlesex  etudent) ;  so  that  we  ourselvt^s  could 
trell  afford  to  laugh  with  the  man  who  sometimes  laughed  at  us, 
bat  laughed  oulj  as  one  who  loved  us. 


LIFE  SffORTENED  BY  LUXURY. 


I 


LiPB  Shortesbd  by  LirstrRT. 
In  keeping  animals  in  mouageries,  in  rearitig  pets  and  domee- 
ticated  animals,  man  performs  an  experiment  hy  diminishing 
personal  expenditure.  He  frequently  does  the  samo  in  his  own 
case,  leading  a  careless,  labonrless  existence ;  but  there  is  in  this, 
as  in  other  experiments,  a  disturbing  cause,  for  Lmury,  the 
fertile  parent  of  a  whole  family  of  diseases,  as  Galen  termed 
her,  steps  in,  and  works  against  the  diminished  expendi- 
ture. When  man,  in  his  oivn  person  nr  in  the  organism  he  in- 
l«Tferea  with,  so  far  baulks  nature  that  the  organs  become,  as  it 
were,  maty  through  the  suspension  of  that  personal  expenditure 
which  is  usually  necessary  to  keep  up  the  warmth  by  oxygena- 
tion, and  to  obtain  necessary  food,  then  he  shortens  rather  than 
increases  length  of  life,  disease  attacks  bis  victim,  and  death 
followsL  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals  which 
are  fattened  for  eating,  and  believed  to  be  short-lived  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  clearly  the  case  in  pets,  whose  life  is  shortened  by 
luxury.  Hounds  are  the  longest-lived  among  dogs.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  man,  by  his  care  in  avoiding 
expenditure,  has  lengthened  his  own  and  other  animal's  tenure 
of  life ;  and  it  appears,  &om  the  little  that  is  known,  that  oxpe- 
nmental  evidence  does  support  the  proposition  that  bngevity  is 
lengthened  by  diminution  of  personal  expenditure. 

Effect  of  Iuaoination. 
Many  years  ago,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  the  effects  of  imagination,  wished  to  combine 
tlieoiy  with  practice,  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  proposi- 
tions. To  this  end,  he  b^ged  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Paris  to 
allow  him  to  try  on  experiment  on  a  criminal  condemned  to  death. 
Hie  minister  consented,  and  delivered  to  him  an  assassin  of  dis- 
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tinguished  rank.  Our  savard  sougM  the  culprit,  aad  thna  iid- 
dressed  Mm  : — '  Sir,  several  persons  who  are  interested  in  your 
fettrily  have  prevailed  oa  the  judge  not  to  reiiuiro  of  you  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  and  expose  yourself  to  the  gazo  of  the  popu- 
lace. Ho  has  therefore  commuted  your  sentence,  and  sanctions 
your  being  bled  to  death  within  the  precincts  of  your  prison  ; 
your  dissolution  will  be  gmdual,  and  free  from  pain.' 

The  criminal  submitted  to  his  fate ;  thought  his  famOy  would 
be  less  disgraced,  and  considered  it  a  favour  not  to  be  compelled 
to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
appointed  room,  where  every  preparation  was  made  beforehand  ; 
hia  eyes  were  bandaged  ;  ho  was  strapped  to  a  table ;  and  at  a 
preconcerted  signal,  four  of  bis  veins  were  gently  pricked  with 
the  point  of  a  pin.  At  each  corner  of  the  table  was  a  small 
fountain  of  water,  ho  contrived  aa  to  flow  gently  into  basins 
placed  to  receive  it.  The  patient  believing  that  it  was  his  blood 
he  heard  flowing,  gradually  became  weak ;  and  the  conversation 
of  the  doctors  in  an  undertone  confirmed  him  in  hia  opinion. 

'  What  fine  blood  !'  said  one.  '  What  a  pity  this  man  should 
be  condemned  to  die  !  he  would  have  lived  a  long  time.' 

'  Hush  !'  said  the  other :  then  approaching  the  first,  he  asked 
bjin  in  a  low  voice,  but  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  criminal,  '  How 
many  pounds  of  blood  are  there  in  the  human  bodyJ" 

'Twenty-four;  you  see  already  about  ten  pounds  extracted ; 
that  man  is  now  in  a  hopeless  state.' 

The  pbysicians  then  receded  by  degrees,  and  continued  to  lower 
their  voices.  Tho  stillness  which  reigned  in  the  apartment, 
broken  only  by  the  dripping  fountains,  the  sonnd  of  which  was 
gradually  lessened,  so  afl'ectcd  the  brain  of  tbe  poor  patient,  that, 
although  a  man  of  very  strong  constitution,  ho  fainted,  and  died 
without  having  lost  a  drop  of  blood. 

Tbk  EcoEKTBic  Sir  "William  Ebowke. 

Of  all  the  eccentric  physicians  of  the  last  century,  perhaps  Sir 

William  Brown  was  the  greatest  oddity.     He  was  at  Peterbouae 

College  when  Geotge  IL  presented  Bishop  Moorc'a  library  {for 
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-vbicb  the  king  gave  C,OO0i.)  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
At  the  same  momeat  a  regiment  of  cavalry  had  been  despatched  to 
the  sister  university,  to  keep  the  Oxfoid  Jacobites  in  order. 
Browne  commemorated  the  discernment  dkplayed  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's care  for  his  'two  seats  of  learning'  in  the  well-known 
epigram ; — 

The  King  to  Oxford  aeiit  a  troop  of  hone. 
For  Tories  own  no  orgnmeat  but  force  ; 
With  eqnnl  ikiU,  to  dunbridgo  booka  he  sent, 
For  WhtgB  admit  no  force  bat  argument. 

Browne  grew  rich  by  thirty  years'  practice,  was  knighted,  and 
elected  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  when  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  licentiates,  and  got  into  a  pamphieteoriDg 
squabble,  which  circumstances  brought  him  under  the  losh 
of  Foote,  in  his  'Devil  on  Two  Sticks.'  Foote  gave  an  iuimitar 
We  representation  of  the  Eacidapiau  knight  on  the  stage,  with 
the  precise  counterpart  of  his  wig  and  coat  and  odd  figure, 
and  glass  BtilHy  applied  to  his  eye.  Sir  William  sent  Foote  a 
card,  complimenting  hira  upon  having  so  happily  represented 
him,  bnt,  as  he  had  forgotten  the  muff  he  sent  him  his  own. 
"Whilst  Browne  filled  the  office  of  president,  the  Licentiates  in  a 
tody  forced  their  way  into  the  College  and  even  into  the  room 
vhere  the  Comitia  was  being  held.  Sir  William  maintained 
liis  composure,  and  at  once  dissolved  the  Comitia.  A  second 
Attempt  waa  made  the  following  year  (1767)  to  break  into  the 
coUe^  bat  the  precaution  had  been  taken  of  closing  tlie  iron 
gates  which  guarded  the  entrance  from  Warwick  Lane.  Tho 
aawmbled  licentiates  offered  a  smith  ten  guineas  and  an  indem- 
jiificBtion  of  three  hundred  pounds  to  forcu  the  gates,  but  be 

Bishop  Warhurton  describes  William  Browne  as  a  little  well-  ' 

fed  gentleman,  with  a  la^e  muff  in  one  band,  and  a  small  Horace 

^^TB  the  other,  and  a  apying-glass  dangling  from  a  black  ribbon  at 

^^^lis  button.     In  a  contest  for  some  small  parochial  office  he 

^^DbotUed  BO  warmly  as  to  open  taverns  for  men  and  coffee-house 
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breakfasts  for  women^-wonclering,  as  he  himself  expTessed  it, 
that  a  man  bred  at  two  universities  eliould  be  so  little  regarded. 
A  parishioner  repiied  that  he  had  '  a  calf  that  sucked  two  cows,  and 
a  prodigious  great  one  it  was.'  At  the  age  of  80,  on  St.  Luke's 
djiy,  1771,  Brown  went  to  Batson's  coffee'houBe,  in  his  laoed 
coat  and  hand,  and  fringed  white  gloves,  to  show  himself  to  the 
Lord  SlayoT.  A  gentleman  present  observed,  that  he  looked 
very  well ;  he  replied  that  he  liad  '  neither  wife  not  debts.'  He 
died  at  the  age  of  82,  and  is  buried  at  Hillingdon,  in  Norfolk, 
where  a  monument  to  hia  memory  bears  a  long  and  pompoxis 
inscription,  admitted  in  his  will  to  have  been  written  hy  himself. 
In  the  will,  which  he  also  drew  up,  he  lashes  orthodox  and 
heterodox  alike,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  which  it  was 
interlarded  puzzled  the  people  at  Doctors'  Commons.  On  his 
coffin,  when  in  the  grave,  he  desired  might  be  deposited,  'in  its 
leather  case  or  coffin,'  his  pocket  Elzevir  Horace,  '  comes  vIm 
vitaaquo  dulcis  et  utilis,'  he  adds, '  worn  out  with  and  hy  me.'  He 
disposed  of  hia  property"  judiciously  and  equitably,  and  left  certain 
prize-medals  to  be  given  yearly  to  Cambridge  undei^Taduates. 

SiMO!*    FORSIAN. 

At  Lambeth  lived  Simoa  Forman,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
and  physician,  who,  says  Lilly, 'was  very  judicious  and  fortu- 
nate in  horary  questjons  and  sicknesses.'  His  bnrial  is  entered 
in  the  Lambeth  pariah  roister  :  he  died  on  the  day  he  had  prog- 
nosticated. Lilly  says,  Forman  wrote  in  a  book  left  behind  him, 
'  This  T  made  the  devil  write  with  his  own  hand  in  Lambeth 
Fields,  1569,  in  June  or  July,  aa  I  now  remember.'  Lilly  also 
gives  the  following  curious  story  respecting  his  death.  '  The 
Sunday  night  before  ho  died,  hia  wife  and  he  being  at  supper  in 
their  garden-house,  she  being  pleasant  told  him  that  she  had  been 
informed  he  could  resolve  whether  man  or  wife  should  die  first. 
"Wliether  shall  I,"  quoth  ehe,  "bury  you,  or  noT  "Oil, 
Tninco,"  for  so  he  called  her,  "  thou  wUt  bury  me,  but  thou  wilt 
sore  repent  it."  "  Yea,  but  how  long  first  1"  "  I  shall  die," 
mid  he,   "  on  Thursjlay  night,"    Monday  came,  all  was  well ; 


Tuesday  came,  lie  waa  not  Bick  ;  "Wednesday  came,  and  still  h.9 

rell,  vith  vkich  Us  impertiaent  wife  did  taunt  liim  ia 

the  teeth ;  Thursday  came,  and  dinner  waa  ended ;  lie,  very  well, 

went  down  to  the  water-side,  and  took  a  pair  of  oara,  to  go  to 

■  K»me  haildings  he  was  in  hand  with  in  Puddle  Dock.    Being  in 

I  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  he  suddenly  fell  down,  saying,  "  An 

I  impost !  an  impost !"  and  so  he  died.    A  most  sad  etorm  of  wind 

I  inunediately  ensueiL' 

The  BABeBR-SoRGEON's  Pole. 
The  chirurgicnl  or  surgeon's  pole  ought  to  have  a  strip  of  llua 
paint,  another  of  red,  and  a  thinl  of  white,  winding  round  its 
leng^  in  a  serpentine  form — ^the  blue  representing  the  venous 
blood,  the  more  brilliant  colour  the  arterial,  and  the  white  thread 
being  symbolic  of  the  bandage  used  in  tying  up  the  arm  aftei 
withdrawing  the  ligature.  The  stick  itse^  is  a  sign  that  the 
operator  possesses  a  stout  staff  for  his  patients  to  hold,  coa- 
linuttUy  1%ht«ning  and  relasing  their  grasp  during  the  operation 
— ftcceleiating  the  flow  of  the  blood  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  arm.  The  phlebotomist'a  staff  is  of  great  antiquity,  It  is 
to  be  found  among  his  properties  in  an  illuminated  missal  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  Apothecaries'  Compakt. 
Nigh  where  Fleet  Ditch  (leacenilB  in  sable  streams. 
To  wash  his  sooty  NniailB  in.the  Thuncs, 
There  stands  a  atructnre  on  a  rising  hill, 
Wbere  tjros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 

Garth's  ZHspmeary. 

The  Apothecaries  were  with  the  Grocers  until  1C17,  when  they 
'  TvoTB  incorporated  as  a  distinct  Company  by  King  James  I. ;  at 
.  which  time  there  were  10-1  apothecaries'  shops  in  the  metro- 
L  polls  and  its  suburbs  ;  they  kept  abops^  for  the  sale  of  drugs  ; 
t  it  waa  not  till  nearly  a  century  later  that  apothecaries  in 
s  distinguished  from  physicians  and  surgeons,  began 
meial  ptBetitioners.    This  encwachment  was  strongly 
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resisted  by  the  College  of  Phyaiciaos,  who  by  way  of  retaliation,  . 
in  July,  1687,  established  a  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  medicineB 
for  the  poor,  at  prime  coat,  at  their  Hall,  in  Warwick  Laco.  Hero- 
apon  a  furious  controversy  aroso;  but  the  tracts  issued  on  both  sides 
arenowfofgotten,except  Garth's 'Dispeusary' (quoted  above), first 
publiflhed  in  1697.  The  apothecaries,  however,  made  good  tha 
position  they  had  taken.  Addison,  in  the  '  Spectator,'  No.  195, 
publiBhed  in  1111,  speaks  of  the  apothecaries  as  the  common 
medical  attendants  of  the  sick,  and  as  performing  the  functions 
both  of  physician  and  surgeon.  By  the  Act  of  10  Anne,  1712, 
apothecfvries  were  exempted  from  serving  on  juries,  or  ward  or 
parish  o£lices. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  laat  century  chemists  and  druggists 
appeared  in  London,  and  soon  began  to  proscribe  as  well  as  to 
dispenae  medicines ;  but  they  were  soon  checked  by  tlie  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  whose  Court  of  Examiners  have,  from  time  to 
time,  greatly  improved  the  standard  of  the  medical  education 
requisite  to  obtain  the  diploma  for  practice  as  on  apothecary. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  apothecary,  used  on  every  occasion  when  yoa 
complained  of  a  disorder,  to  reply  with  much  solemnity, '  Ifumph ! 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  and  yet  it  is  very  common.'  This  curious 
phrase  never  happened  to  have  common  sense  in  it  but  on  the 
subject  of  self-murder,  loAicA  is  very  extraordinary,  and  yet  very 
comvum. — IValpoh. 

Deville,  the  Phrenologist.  I 

In  1817,  a  Mr.  Deville,  a  lamp-mannfacturer  of  London,  waa*^ 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  He  had  been  ori- 
ginally a  pot-boy,  then  a  journeyman  plasterer,  and  afterwards 
kept  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  plaster  figitres,  which  he  cast.  He  liad 
risen  to  a  respectable  position,  simply  by  the  force  of  his  natural 
powers.  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  a  civil  engineer,  was  on  early  au- 
ditor of  Gall  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  a  friend  of  Spuizheim. 
He  was  also,  like  Mr.  Deville,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  ;'and  when,  in  1817,  he  with  others  determined 
to  make  a  colointlce  of  costs  as  records  of  phrenological  facts, 
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Ur.  Deville  nas  applied  to  for  bis  assistance,  which  he  FBndemd 
aa  a  matter  of  business  for  tliree  or  four  years.  In  1821,  he  he- 
eame  intciasted  in  phrenology,  and  began  to  form  a  collection  of 
casts  on  his  own  account.  Already,  in  1826,  Spiirzheim  stud  it 
was  finer  than  any  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  At  Mr.  Deville'a 
death,  in  1846,  this  collection  consisted  of  about  5450  pieces; 
of  these  3000  were  crania  of  animals,  and  the  remainder  (2450) 
illustrations  of  human  phrenology.  There  were  200  human 
crania,  and  300  casts  of  crania;  amongst  tbe  latter,  those  which 
Baron  Cuvier  permitted  Mr,  Deville  tg  take  &ora  all  the  authen- 
ticated human  skulls  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Deville  was  a  practical  observer,  and  possessed  tha 
large  number  of  1500  casts  of  heads  taken  by  himself  from  pcr- 
Bons  while  living.  Amongst  these  were  50  casta  of  persona  re- 
markably devoted  to  religion;  40  of  distinguished  painters,  scalp- 
tors,  architects,  &c. ;  30  of  eminent  navigators  and  travellers;  80 
of  poets,  authors,  and  writers;  70  of  musicians,  amateurs,  and 
composers  of  music;  25  of  pugilists;  150  of  criminals ;  1^120 
pathological  casts  illuslirativa  of  insanity,  &c.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  are  170  casts  which  iUustrate  the  changes  caused 
in  the  cranial  conformation  of  from  60  to  70  individuals  by  age, 
special  devotion  to  one  pursuit,  or  &om  other  circumstances.  Mr. 
Deville's  account  of  some  of  these  iias  been  published. 

DocTOBS,  Painted  bt  One  o?  TnEMaELVES, 
One  of  the  cleverest  of  our  medical  writers  thus  frankly  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  his  own  craft  and  of  medicine-taking  gen- 
erally r — '  I  declare,'  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  'my  conscientious 
opinion,  founded  on  long  observation  and  reflection,  that  if  there 
was  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  man-midwife, 
chemist,  druggist,  or  drug,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  would 
bo  lees  aickoess  and  less  mortality  than  now  obtains.  When  we 
jrfect  that  physic  is  a  "  conjeclural  art,"  that  the  best  phjsici 
ipake  misUkes,  that  medicine  is  administered  by  hosts  of  quad 
that  it  is  swallowed  by  multitudes  of  people  without  any  profc 
flional  advice  at  all,  and  that  tbe  world  would  be  infinitely 
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careful  of  themaelves  if  they  were  conscioua  that  they  had  tio 
remedy  from  drugs,  these  and  many  other  facts  will  show  that 
the  proposition  I  have  made  is  mora  staitling  than  imtnie.  But, 
as  it  is,  drugs  will  be  swallowed  by  all  claBses,  rich  and  poor,  with 
the  hope  of  regaining  health  and  prolonging  life,  and  aUo  withr 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  counteract  the  culpable  indnl-' 
gence  of  the  appetites  and  pasaioua  I' 

Thb  LiviNQ  Skelbton. 

Claude  Amboiae  Seurat,  better  known  as  '  the  Living  Skole- 
toD,'  woe  undoubtedly  the  greatest  wonder  of  hia  class  and  time. 
He  was  bom  at  Trojes,  in  the  department  of  Champagne  in 
France,  on  April  10,  1797,  and  when  brought  to  England  and 
exhibited  here  waa  juat  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  TTih  parents 
were  in  humble  life,  and,  unlike  their  son,  they  both  possesaed 
&  good  constitution,  and  enjoyed  robust  health.  At  the  birth  of 
Claude,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  that  indicated  dia- 
ease,  but  in  proportion  as  lie  grew  in  size,  his  flesh  gradually 
wasted  away.  This  remarkable  decay  continued  till  he  arrived 
at  manhood,  when  he  attained  his  full  stature,  and  his  foune  as- 
sumed the  identical  skeleton  form  which  it  ever  afterwarda  re- 
tained. In  Prance  his  case  excited  great  interest,  and  he  was 
deemed  quite  a  hi^us  wUurce.  Many  proposals  were  made  to  hia 
father  for  the  purchase  of  the  body  of  his  son,  in  the  event  of 
liis  demise,  but  they  wore  uniformly  rejected.  A  medical  geni 
tieman  of  Burgundy,  indeed,  offered  a  carU  blanche,  which  the 
parent  refused,  stating  his  determination  that  in  tho  event  of  his 
son's  death,  he  should  be  peaceably  consigned  to  the  cemetery  of 
hie  native  city.  While  at  Rouou,  no  loss  than  1600  persons 
flocked  in  one  day  to  see  Seurat  on  his  way  to  England. 

In  the  year  1825,  Claude  arrived  in  Loudon,  where  arrange- 
mentB  had  been  made  for  hia  exhibition  at  the  Chinese  Saloon 
in  Pall  MalL  Of  the  several  descriptions  which  appeared  of  him, 
the  completeat  waa  that  by  WiUiam  Hone,  in  his  'Evory-Day 
Book,'  which  he  had  lately  commenced. 

'  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  Seurat's  exhibition,'  says  Mr.  Honet 
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that  I  firet  visited.  Turn.     This  was  oq  Tuesday,  August  9.     I    ' 

at  the  Chineae  Saloon  before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  waa 
tlie  fiist  of  the  public  admitted,  Seurat  was  not  quite  ready  to 
appear ;  in  the  mean  time,  another  visitor  or  two  arrived,  and 
after  examining  the  canopy  and  other  atningemeuta,  my  attontioa 
was  directed  to  the  Chinese  papering  of  the  rooia,  while  Seuiat 
lad  silently  opened  the  curtains  that  concealed  him,  and  stood 
aotionleas  toward  the  front  of  the  platform,  as  he  is  topi'csented 
in  the  engraving.  On  turning  round,  I  was  instantly  rivetted 
by  his  amazing  emaciation ;  ho  scorned  another  "  Laj^rus,  come 
forth  "  without  his  grave-clothes,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  too 
consternated  to  observe  more  than  his  general  appearance.  My 
eye  then  first  caught  the  arm  as  the  most  remarkable  limb  ;  ^m 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  it  is  like  on  ivory  German  flute,  some- 
what deepened  in  colour  by  age ;  it  is  not  larger,  and  the  skin  is 
of  that  hue,  and  not  having  a  trace  of  muscle,  it  is  as  perfect  a 
cylinder  as  a  writing  ruler.  Amazed  by  the  wasted  limbs,  I  was 
still  more  amazed  by  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  chest. 
Below  the  riba  the  trunk  so  immediately  curved  in,  that  the  rod 
liand  of  the  silk  covering,  though  it  was  only  loosely  placed, 
seemed  a  tourniquet  to  constrict  the  bowels  within  their  prison- 
house,  and  the  hip-hones,  being  of  their  natural  size,  the  waist 
was  like  a  wasp's.  If  the  integument  of  the  bowels  can  be  called 
flesh,  it  was  the  only  flesh  on  tlie  body  :  for  it  seemed  to  have 
wholly  shrunk  Irom  the  limbs ;  and  where  the  muscles  that  had 
not  wholly  disappeared  remained,  they  are  also  shrunk. 

'Seurat's  head  and  body  convey  a  sentiment  of  anthesis.  When 
the  sight  is  fixed  on  his  face  alone,  there  is  nothing  there  to  de- 
note that  he  varies  from  other  men.  His  head  has  been  shaved, 
jet  a  little  hair  left  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  shows  it  to  be 
blEUk,  and  ho  wears  a  wig  of  that  colour.  His  strong  black  beard 
is  perceptible,  although  clean  shaved.  His  complexion  is  swarthy, 
Aud  his  features  ore  good,  without  the  emaciation  of  which  his 
"boA-j  partakes ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark 
brown,  approaching  to  black.  His  features  are  flexible,  and  there- 
Scsta  capable  of  great  animation,  and  hia  forehead  indicotea  ca- 
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pacity.  On  any  other  than  a  common-place  question,  Le  elevates 
his  head  to  an  oidinaiy  position,  answers  immediately  and  with 
precision,  and  discourses  rationally  and  sensibly.  Thore  ia 
nothing  shocking  either  in  hja  mind.  His  countenance  has  an 
air  of  melancholy,  but  he  expresses  no  feeling  of  the  kind ;  and 
his  voice  is  pleasing,  deep-toned,  and  gentle.' 

By  his  exhibition  in  England,  Sourat  realised  a  little  fortune, 
with  which  he  immediately  retired  to  his  native  place,  but  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 

From  another  account  we  Jeam  the  texture  of  his  skin  was  of 
a  dry  parchment-like  appearance,  though  it  was  nevertheless  sin- 
gulaily  sensitive;  and  on  being  touched  with  the  finger,  especially 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  would  contract  and  roughen  with  on 
involuntary  chill.  The  ribs  were  capable  not  only  of  being  dis- 
tinguished, but  also  of  being  clearly  separated,  and  counted  one 
by  one  like  so  many  pieces  of  cane.  The  trunk  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  largo  bellows,  a  mere  bag  of  hoops  covered  with  leather, 
through  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  distinctly  visible. 
Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  who  examined  Claude,  found  that  hia  heart 
was  as  much  as  its  own  length  out  of  its  usual  position ;  wliile 
the  action  of  the  lungs  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  The  great  wonder  of  Seurat's  case  appears  to  be  not 
so  much  in  his  extreme  emaciation  as  in  the  fact  tliat  such  a  de- 
gree of  decay  should  be  compatible  with  life,  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  in  a  moderate  degree.  Ho  always  ate  and  drank  with 
an  appetite,  though  sparingly,  those  dishes  which  all'ord  most 
nourishment  appearing  to  satisfy  him  most  quickly  ;  and  his  di- 
gestion and  general  health  were  good.  fl 
Caubib  of  Lauqutek,  ■ 
Laughter  is  property  an  expression  of  joyous  emotion.  Thi* 
remarkalile  perturbation  of  the  system  is  brought  on  in  many 
ways,  and  often  by  very  slight  causes.  Mere  hilarity,  or  animal 
spirits ;  cold,  and  acute  pains,  when  not  so  intense  as  to  stimulate 
the  expression  proper  to  pain ;  tickling  ;  hysterical  fits ;  soll-com- 
plocency,  and  a  feeling  of  triiuupU  at  some  striking  effect  pro- 
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dnced  liy  self  on  others  (tlie  point  inaisted  on  bj  Hobbea  in  bis 
tbeoiy  of  la«gbter)j  kindly  feeling ;  the  speclacle  or  notion  of 
fil&y,  degraded,  or  forbidden  things  ;  the  BO-callod  ludicrous, 
-which  is  uenidly  the  clash  of  dignity  Avith  meanness  ;  theae,  and 
perhaps  other  circnmBtancea  besides,  rank  among  the  causes  of 
laughter.  The  medulla  oblongata,  vhicb  is  the  immediate  organ 
in  bringing  on  the  outbarat,  is  very  prone  to  bo  irritated  to  a 
discharge  of  this  special  influence.  Wo  find  that  some  tempera- 
ments are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  excited  to  laughter;  the  liability 
may  be  so  great  as  to  be  a  positive  weakness,  indicating  a  sort  of 
dtssolnte  incontinence  of  the  nervous  system. 

A  Welsh  Surgeon's  Bill  op  PiRTioULiRs, 
In  1871  a  singular  action,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
vaB  brought  by  a  medical  man  named  Williams,  of  Aberystwith, 
ftgunst  the  Cambrian  Ejiilway  Company,  to  recover  171/.  5s,  for 
meiBcal  advice,  &c.  The  defendants  paid  00/.  into  Court,  but  dis- 
paled  the  liability  as  to  tlie  remainder.  On  November  2,  1869, 
the  pluntiff  was  called  in  by  the  defendants  to  attend  a  gentlo- 
man  named  Doshwood,  who  had  received  serious  ii^uiies  in  » 
colliston  on  the  defendants'  line,  at  a  place  called  Camo.  The 
plaintiff's  case  was  that  his  chaise  vas  at  the  agreed  sum  of  ten 
guineas  per  week,  Mr.  Dash  wood  having  been  removed  with  Miss 
Dashwood,  who  was  slightly  injured  in  the  same  accident,  to  a 
place  near  Aberystwith.  Mr,  Doahwood's  injuries  were  such  aa 
to  require  almost  diuly  attendance  for  seventeen  weeks,  nine 
weeks  of  which  time  be  was  confined  to  his  bed.  In  cross-exami- 
oatton  plmntifi!  stated  that  at  the  req^aest  of  the  company  he  sent 
in  a  bill  of  particulars.  In  it  he  had  charged  at  the  rate  of  755 
doses  of  medicine,  73  lotions  and  outward  applications,  and  100 
pilla  and  powders,  supplied  to  Mr.  Dashwood,  and  at  the  rate  of 
222  doses,  0  powders,  and  44  lotions  for  Miss  Dashwood, 
seven  weeks.  There  was  also  an  item  in  the  bill  for  correspond' 
ence  with  Mr.  Elias,  the  tiafiic  manager,  '  25  letters  both  ways, 
eech  at  the  rate  of  10s.  &d.  per  letter  ;'  he  presuraed  '  both  ways, 
meant  receiving  as  well  as  sending.     He  had  made  the  charge  of 
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25i.  to  the  station-master  at  the  Bow  Street  Railway  Station  for 
attendance,  &c.,  but  be  never  expected  to  receive  anything.  The 
man  offered  to  payhim  in  cauliflowers — be  plantedhim  a  quantity, 
but  they  bad  all  rotted.  The  man  also  paid  liia  tailor's  bill  with 
cauliflowoiB.  This  was  the  first  time  he  bad  attended  a  patient 
under  contract — his  charge  for  visits  and  medicines  varied  from 
i«.  to  Is.  6(i.  per  visit  in  Aberystwith.  He  knew  he  gave  all 
the  medicine — and  the  charges  were  fair  and  reasonable.  Mr. 
H,  James  :  Is  the  man  still  alive  \ — Plaintiff :  He  is.  The  Jury 
nltimately  returned  9.  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  10/.  over  the 
amoont  paid  into  Court. 

A  PnoPiTAELB  Patient. 
H.  Latour,  referring  to  the  death  of  M,  Cbcrest  while  still 
young,  mentions  a  singular  patient  who  contributed  to  Mb  income 
11,600  francs  per  annum.  This  patient,  a  well-known  person 
in  the  mercantile  world,  had  a  terrible  fear  of  dying,  and  be- 
sought Cherest  to  pay  bim  n  visit  while  in  bed  every  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  his  fee  being  40  francs  iier  visit.  Cherest  consented, 
and  ibi  several  years  paid  his  daily  visits,  always  receiving  his 
40-&anc  piece.  During  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  this  patient,  a 
very  old  man,  became  really  ill,  and  exacted  first  two  visits  a  day 
then  three,  and  then  four,  always  paying  his  40  francs  for  each. 
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1                                         UNLAWFUL  CURES. 

1 

^^B  QUACKS  AND  QUACKERIES.                   ^^ 

^RTctches  and  impostors,  eays  BacoB,  have  always  held  a  conipe-           ^^| 

V^EtioQ  with  physicians.     Galen  complaina  of  this  superstition,  and           ^^H 

observes  that  patients  place  more  confidence  in  the  oracles  of           ^^^| 

/l^ulapioa  and  thaii  own  dreama,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of          ^^H 

doctore.    The  introduction  of  precious  stones  into  medical  practice           ^^H 

good  spirits.     Mystery,  in  the  dark  ages,  and  alas  I  even  now,           ^^^| 

natoie,  the  charm  is  dissolved.     One  cannot  but  wonder  when          ^^^| 
ire  behold  men  pre-eminent  in  deep  learniug  and  acute  obsorva-          ^^H 
tion  becoming  converts  to  such  superstitious  practices;     Bacon          ^^^f 
believed  in  spells  and  amulets  ;  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  who                      ] 
waa  phyBician  to  three  English  sovereigns,  and  supposed  to  have                      ' 
been  Shakspeare's  Dr.  Caius,  believed  iu  Bupernatural  agency,  and 
frequently  prescribed  the  most  ahsutd  modicines ;  such  ae  the 
lieart  of  a  man  ripped  up  alive,  a  portion  of  the  lunga  of  a  man 
who  had  died  a  violent  death,  or  the  hand  of  a  thief  who  had 
been  gibbeted  on  some  particular  day.     If  auseous  medicines  have 
ever  been  deemed  the  most  efficacious  on  the  reasoning,  that 

firmly  believed  that  blood  could  be  staunched  by  charms,  the 
bleeding  of  Ulysses  was  stopped  by  this  moans ;  and  Cato  the 
Censor  has  given  an  incantation  for  setting  dislocated  bones.     To 
this  day  charms  are  supposed  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood ; —                    ^^J 

L                                 TomPottawiLsbutaaeiTiiig.ltian,                                          ^^H 
■                                     Anil  yet  ho  waa  a  doctor  gaoi—                                        ^^H 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  aays  in  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  SlinatreF—     ^^ 

She  drew  the  aplmter  from  tlio  woaad,                         ^^M 
Aad  with  a  charm  she  staunched  the  blood.              ^^M 

Atepts. 

Thia  term  la  borrowed  from  the  alchomiats  who  spent  their 
time,  their  labour,  and  their  fortune  in  seeking  for  the  Philo- 
Bophei's  Stono.  Those  who  were  thought,  or  who  pretended  to 
have  got  it,  were  called  adepti.  The  term  is  now  used,  but  some- 
what in  a  ludicrous  aense,  for  those  who  are  skilful  in  any  pursuit 
The  JoGOLEBa'  Secret. 

In  the  '  Mercure  de  France'  there  ia  a  very  curiona  account  of 
experiments  made  at  Kaplea,  to  discover  the  meana  by  which 
jugglers  havo  appeared  to  bo  incombustible.  They  consist  chiefly, 
first,  in  gradually  habituating  the  skin,  the  mouth,  throat  and 
stomach  to  great  degrees  of  heat;  second,  iu  rubbing  the  akin  with 
hard  soap,  and  in  covering  the  tongue  with  hard  soap,  and  over 
tliat  with  a  layer  of  powdered  sugar.  By  these  meana,  the  pro- 
fessor at  Naples  ia  enabled  to  walk  over  burning  coals,  to  take 
into  his  mouth  boiling  oil,  and  to  wash  his  hands  in  melted 
lead.  The  miracles  of  several  saints,  the  numerous  escapes  from 
the  fiery  ordeal,  and  the  tricks  now  played  by  the  Hindoo  jug- 
glera,  are  thus  perfectly  explained,  and  all  these  prodigies  may  be 
performed  by  any  apothecary'B  apprentice. 

lA/i  0/  Sir  JapM  M-cidMuh 
CaABKS. 

Sinclair,  in  his  '  Invisible  World,'  gives  the  following  charms: 

'  At  night,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  when  folks  went  to  bed,  they 

believed  that  the  repetition  of  the  following  prayer  was  effootual^^ 

in  preserving  them  from  danger,  and  the  house  too  :—              J^H 

Who  sains*  the  house  the  night,                               ^^| 

They  that  sains  it,  ilk  a  eight                                   ^^H 

Saint  Brydo  and  her  brate.t                                     ^^^H 

Saint  Colno  and  his  hat,                                            ^^H 

^^^^^^                     •  Preserves.                t  -Aproa  or  eovoring.         ^^^^^^H 

WITCHCRAFT  •  crimes: 

Soint  Michael  nud  Lis  spear, 

Keep  this  house  (iom  the  weir ; 

From  running  thief, 

Aud  burning  thief, 

And  from  a'  iUi'ea(il')" 

That  be  the  gate  cau  gae. 

And  &om  an  ill  wight, 

That  be  tho  gate  can  light ; 

Mine  roeds+  ahout  the  house, 

Keep  it  all  tho  night. 

"What  is  that  what  I  see 

80  ted,  BO  bright,  beyond  the  sea  T 
\   TU  He  was  piorc'd  through  the  hands. 

Through  the  feet,  through  the  throat, 
I  ^Through  tho  tongue, 
I  Through  the  liver,  and  the  lung ; 
\  Well  ia  them  that  well  may 

Fast  on  Good  Friday. 
Another  prayer  used  by  the  thieves  and  robbers  on  the  bonier 
^tor  meat,  in  order  to  stealing  from  their  neighbours: — 

He  that  ordain  us  to  be  horn. 

Send  us  more  meat  for  the  mom  ; 

Part  of  t'right,  and  part  of  'ivrang, 

God  never  let  us  fast  ov'r  long. 
1  God  be  thanked,  and  Our  I^dy, 

All  ia  done  that  we  had  ready. 

"WlTCHORAFT   'CHARMES.' 

1.  Far  sknching  {staunching)  Blood, 

Sanguis  mane  in  te, 
■  Sieut  Christus  fuit  in  se,    • 
\  Sanguis  mane  in  tuSi  venS, 
j  Bicut  ChriBtus  in  suS  pwn^ ; 
L  Banguis  mane  fixus, 
;  fiicut  Christus,  quando  fuit  cmcifi-tua, 

■  Plonder.  +  Roods  or  holy  crosaeB. 
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2,  A  Thome 
Jesua,  that  was  of  a  Virgin  bom, 
Was  pricked  both  with  nail  and  thorn; 
It  neither  wealed,  nor  belled,  rantled  nor  boned  ; 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  no  more  shall  this. 

Or  tliua  ; — 
Christ  was  of  a  Virgin  bora, 
And  He  was  prickM  with  a.  thorn  ; 
And  it  did  neither  bell,  nor  swell ; 
And  I  trust  in  Jeaus  this  never  will, 

3,  A  Cramp. 
Cramp  be  thou  faintless. 
As  Our  Lady  was  sinless. 
When  she  bare  Jesus. 

4.  A  Burning. 
There  came  three  Angolla  out  of  the  East ; 
The  one  brought  fire,  the  otlier  brought  frost — 
Out  fire  :  in  frost. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 

Toad  Curse. 

It  is  not  fiurpriaing  to  find  the  toad  associated  with  a  sort  of 
curse.  Dr.  Willis,  the  Wiltshire  physician,  discovered  the  mineral 
spring  at  Aatrop,  near  Berkeley,  in  JforthomptonBhire  and  made 
it  very  famous,  till  the  people  of  the  place,  ofiending  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  made  him  declare  that  he  would  put  '  a 
toad  in  their  well,'  which  he  did  by  decrying  its  virtues  wherever 
he  went. 

The  Toad  Stone. 

The  vulgar  eiror  of  the  toad-atone  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  generally  believed  in.  Joanna  Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  describes  the  toad-etone  as  '  a  celebrated  amulet, 
which  was  never  lent  to  any  one  unless  upon  a  bond  for  a  tljousand 
marks  for  its  being  safuly  restored.     It  was  sovereign  for  pro- 
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tecting  ncw-hom  children  and  their  mothers  from  the  power  of 
the  fiUiies,  and  has  been  repeated!;  borrowed  &om  1117  mother 
for  this  purpose.'  One  is  described  as  a  convex  circular  stone, 
eleven-eixteentlia  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transparent,  auil 

I  of  dark-grey  colour,  seomiogi;  siliceous.     It  is  set  in  a  massive 
nlver  thumb-ring,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  specific  in  cases  of 
diseased  kiduey.     It,  like  the  Lee  Penny,  was  immersed  in  water 
■which  was  dnmk  by  the  patient. 
The  Asphodel. 
It  Tcafl  formerly  the  custom  to  plant  asphodel  around  tho 
iombfl  of  the  deceased,  its  iine  flowers  producing  grains,  which, 
according  to  the  bohef  of  tho  ancients,  afforded  nonrishment  to 
the  dead.     Homer  tells  us  that,  having  crossed  the  Styx,  tho 
■hades  passed  over  a  long  plain  of  asphodel.     Orphens,  in  Pope's 
*Ode  on  Cecilia's  Day,'  conjures  the  infernal  deities — 
By  tho  stream  that  over  flowa. 
By  tho  fmgTout  winds  that  blow 
O'er  the  Elyainm  flowora  ; 
I  By  thofio  happy  BoiJa  who  dwell 

1  In  yellow  meoda  of  aaphodcl, 

[  Or  omaranthinD  bowcra. 

n 
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Coral  Sufkb3Titio!j. 
It  was  formerly  superstitiously  supposed  that  cotal  became 
'  pale  when  those  who  wore  it  were  ill.     Thus,  In  the  'Three 
Indies  of  London,'  1 584  ; — 

Yon  may  say  jet  will  take  np  a  straw,  amber  will  make  one  f  :it, 
Coral  leill  loot  pule  vihea  you  be  sici;  and  ciyatal  will  stanch  blood. 

And  Holinshed  tells  na  that  King  John,  observing  a  moieturo 
on  some  precious  stones  which  he  wore,  thought  that  to  be  an 
indication  of  some  pears  he  was  about  to  cat  contaiulng  poison. 

Ql'ICKSIIjVEII, 

Qnicksilver  was  celebrated  as  an  alterative  in  the  reign  of 
Chailea  n.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ladies  of  that  period,  in 
doses  of  a  email  tenapoonful  night  and  morning,  to  beautify  the 
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complexion,  remove  fteoklea,  and  perform  the  usual  fvmotiona  of 
coBmetica, 

Horace  Walpoi^'s  Chatteu  saved  sr  a  Tausmah. 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  Walpole's  house  in  Arlington  Street 
fras  broken  open  in  the  night,  and  his  cabinets  and  trunks 
forced  and  plundered.  The  Lord  of  Strawberry  was  at  his  villa, 
when  he  received  by  a  courier  the  intelligence  of  the  burglary. 
The  details  of  the  property  ore  unusually  interesting,  but  we 
cannot  aflbrd  apace  for  them.  Walpole'a  inferences  and  suspi- 
cions must  not  be  omitted, 

'  All  London  is  reasoning  on  this  marvellous  adventure,  and 
not  an  argument  presents  itaolf  that  some  other  does  not  contra- 
dict. I  inaiat  that  I  have  a  talisman.  You  must  know  that 
last  winter,  being  asked  by  Lord  Vereto  assist  in  settling  Lady 
Betty  Gennaine'a  auction,  I  found  in  an  old  catalogue  of  her 
collection  this  article  "  Tht  Black  Slone  into  u-hich  Dr.  Dee  used 
to  call  his  SpirUs"  Dr.  Deo,  you  must  know,  was  a  great  con- 
juror in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  written  a  folio  of 
the  dialogues  ho  held  with  his  imps,  I  asked  eagerly  for  this 
stone ;  Lord  Vere  said  he  knew  of  no  such  thing,  but  if  found, 
it  should  certaiidy  be  at  my  service.  Alas,  the  stone  was  gone  ! 
This  winter  I  was  again  employed  by  Lord  Frederic  Campbell, 
for  I  am  an  absolute  auctioneer,  to  do  him  the  same  aervice 
about  his  lather's  (the  Duke  of  Argyle's)  collection.  Among 
other  odd  things,  be  produced  a  round  piece  of  shining  block 
marble  in  a  leathern  case,  aa  big  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  asked 
me  what  that  possibly  could  hel  I  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  Lord,  I 
am  the  only  man  in  England  that  can  tell  you  !  It  is  Dr.  Dee's 
Black  Stone  I"  It  certainly  is ;  Lady  Betty  had  formerly  given 
away  or  sold,  time  out  of  mind,  for  she  was  a  thousand  years 
old,  that  part  of  the  Peterborough  collection  which  contained 
natural  philosophy.  So,  or  since,  the  Black  stone  had  wandered 
into  an  auction,  for  the  lotted  paper  is  atill  on  it.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  bought  everything,  bought  it.  Lord  Frederic  gave 
it  to  me ;  and  if  it  waa  not  this  magical  stone,  which  is  only  of 
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tugh-polished  coal,  that  preserved  my  chattels,  in  trath  I  can- 
not guess  what  did.' 

At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  in  1842,  this  piecious  relic  was 
aoli  foi  121.  I2s.,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
n  the  catalogue  oa  'a  singularly  interesting  and  curious 
alic  of  the  superstition  of  our  aocestora — the  celebrated  S^eca- 
I  of  Kentiel  Coal,  highly  polished,  in  a  leathern  case.  It  is 
arkable  fur  having  been  used  to  deceive  the  mob  by  the  cele- 
»ted  Dr.  Deo,  the  conjuror,  in  the  reipn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,' 
When  Dee  fell  into  disrepute,  and  his  chemical  apparatus 
»nd  papers  and  other  stock- in  trade  were  destroyed  by  the  mob, 
who  mode  an  attack  upon  his  house,  this  Black  Stone  was  saved. 
It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  polished  piece  of  cannel 

(coal ;  hut  this  is  what  Butler  means  when  ho  says  : — 
I  Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

I  The  devil's  looking-glaaa — n  atone. 

The  Child's  Cacu 

The  &nded  preservative  of  the  Child's  Gaul  is  hardly  worn 
out  The  caul  is  a  membrane  found  on  some  children  at  their 
birth,  encompassing  the  head.  This  is  thought  a  good  omen  to 
the  child  itself;  and  the  vul^-ar  opinion  is,  that  whoever  obtains 
it  by  purchase  wilt  be  fortunate,  and  escape  danger.  Alien 
jUnnpridius  relates  that  Diodumenus,  who  came  to  the  sove- 
rdgnty  of  the  empire,  was  bom  with  a  caid. 

This  superstition  was  very  prevalent  in  the  primitive  ayi'  of 
the  Church  ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  inveighs  against  it  in  several 
of  his  homilies.  In  Franco  it  is  proverbial  '  Etre  ne  coiffei,' 
signifies  that  a  person  bora  with  a  caul  or  coif,  is  extremely  for- 
tanate  ;  and  if  he  grow  to  be  a  lawyer,  it  presaged  that  he  would 
wear  the  seijeanl'a  and  judge's  coif;  while  midwives  have  sold 
caola  to  make  them  eloquent.  They  have  also  been  sold  for 
magical  usee.  Grose  says  that  a  person  possessed  of  a  caul  may 
know  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  person  who  was  bom  with 
it :  if  alive  and  well,  it  will  be  firm  aud  crisp  ;  if  dead  or  sick, 
it  irill  be  lelaxed  oi  flaccid.     In  £en  Jonson'a  'Alchemist,' 
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Force  saya  '  You're  born  with  a  cnul  on  your  head.'  Melton,  in 
hia  '  Astrologaiita,'  stales  that  '  if  a  child  he  hom  with  a  caul  on 
hia  head,  he  shall  he  very  fortunate.'  "Weston,  in  his  '  Moral 
Aphoriema  from  the  Arabic,'  1801,  saya:  'The  caul  that  enfolds 
the  birth  ia  the  powerful  guardian,  like  the  acal  rings  of  a  monarch, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  arch  of  heaven,  when,  in  the  car  of  a 
bright  luminary,  it  is  crowned  and  revolved ;'  and,  in  a  note,  is 
added  :  '  the  supenitilion  of  the  caul  coming  &om  the  East ;  there 
are  aeveral  words  in  Arabic  for  it.' 

But  the  caul,  though  medicinal  in  diseases,  ie  also  esteemed 
an  infallible  preseTTolive  from  drowning  ;  and  ia  therefore  to  this 
dny  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  sale,  especially  to  persons 
going  to  aea,  We  quote  &om  advertisements,  omitting  the  ad- 
dresses  of  reference  : — 

'A  child's  caul  for  sale.  Apply,  &&' — Times,  September  9, 
1831 

'  A  child's  caul  to  be  disposed  of ;  a  wdl-known  preservative 
against  drowning,  &c,  price  ten  guineas.  Address,  &c.' — Times, 
June  2,  1835. 

'  To  mariners,  &c  To  he  sold,  a  child's  caul,  price  fifteen 
guineas.     Apply,  &c.' 

'  To  he  sold,  a  child's  caul. — To  save  gentlemen  trouble,  price 
30/.     Apply,  &c.' 

'A  child's  caul  to  be  sold  for  15/.  Apply,  &c.' 
The  price  asked  has  often  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas. 
The  chief  purchasers  of  cauls  are  seamen,  a  class  of  persona 
who,  as  they  are  more  than  most  others  exposed  to  danger,  wliich 
human  foresight  and  exertion  can  hardly  avert,  still  remain, 
more  than  others,  disposed  to  trust  to  supernatural  means  for 
their  safety, 

In  Ruddiman's  '  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil,'  the  caul  is  de- 
signated a  Italy  or  sell/  how,  i.e.,  holy  or  fortunate  cap  or  hood. 
Now,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the  caul  preservative  to  the  same 
superstitious  idea  which  aeems  to  have  attached  to  the  fact  of 
burying  a  corpse  iu  a  monk's  coiel,  for  which  we  may,  among 
other  authoritiea,  refer  to  Uolinshed.     Speaking  of  the  death  of 
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King  John,  bo  says :  '  For  tho  moaner  was,  at  tbat  time,  in 
aach  Bort  to  tniy  their  noblpa  and  great  men,  who  were  induced, 
ly  the  imagination  of  monlis  and  fund  fancies  of  friars,  to  be- 
lieve that  th*.  said  eovl  waa  an  amulet  or  defenaative  to  ihtir  souls, 
fiom  bell  and  bollish  hags,  bow  01  whatsoever  soit  they  died.' 

Again,  cowl  and  aiul  both  allude  to  the  covering  of  the  head. 
The  language  formeriy  used  at  the  English  Court,  and  among 
the  higher  ranka  of  society,  was  Normon-Froncb ;  and,  of  course, 
-with  the  French  pronunciation,  as  in  tho  diphthong  au,  pro- 
nounced ou  or  aw,  aa  in  Paul's,  which  was  formeriy  pronounced 
[powle'a. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  family  caul  being  made  a  special  be- 
the  will  of  Sir  John  Offley,  Knight,  of  Madely  Manor, 
Staffordshire  (grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  temp.  Eliz.},  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons,  May 
1685  :— 

'  item,  I  will  and  devise  one  Jowoll  done  all  in  Gold,  enameled, 
-wherein  there  is  a  caul  that  covered  my  face  and  shouJdi 
"wben  1  first  came  into  the  world,  the  use  thereof  to  my  loving 
Daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Jenny,  so  long  as  she  shall  li 
and  after  her  decease,  the  use  likewise  to  her  Son,  OfHoy  Jenny, 
during  his  natural  life ;  and  after  his  decease  to  my  own  right 
beiis  male  for  ever ;  and  so  from  Heir  to  Hoir,  to  be  (eft  so  long 

it  eboU  please  God  of  his  Goodness  to  Continue  any  Heir 
'  eiring  the  same  Jewell  be  not  conceded  nor 
Id  by  any  of  them.' 

The  following  strange  story  appeared  in  Ihe  '  Essex  Herald  ' 
a  few  years  since : — 'A  correspondent  gravely  forwards  us  tho 
following ;  '  The  miraculous  properties  of  tbe  caul  were  provi- 
dentially developed  some  days  since  near  !Gomford,  in  this  county. 
A  boy  (born  with  a  caul),  not  yet  two  years  old,  fell  into  a  well 
containing  seven  feet  of  water,  being  three  feet  from  the  top.  It 
is  not  known  how  long  the  poor  child  had  been  there,  when  the 
mother  received  information  of  the  accident  from  his  brother,  a 
■very  young  child  ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  same  she  hastened  to 
the  well,  and  found  the  child  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  aur- 
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face  of  theicater,  as  motioiilces  as  death.  On  his  being  taken 
out,  restorative  means  were  immediately  applied  by  the  mother, 
and.  although  the  accident  occurred  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
before  five  that  afternoon  the  child  had  resumed  its  ueual  cheer- 
fulness, 03  if  nothing  had  befallen  it  to  its  injury.  Though 
many  may  doubt,  this  case  fully  tceta  the  goodness,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God.' 

Thomna  Hood  wrote  for  hia  early  work,  '  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties,' an  admirable  ballad  upon  thia  popular  error,  of  which  we 
quoto  a  few  stanzas  : — 

THE  SEA-SPELL. 
'  CauM,  cauld,  he  lies  beneath  the  deep.' 

Old  ScoUk  Sallad. 
It  was  a  jolly  mariner  I 
The  tallest  man  of  three. 
He  loosed  hia  aail  Ggainst  the  wind, 
And  turned  his  boat  to  aca  : 
The  ink-black  sky  told  every  eye 
A  storm  wassooo  to  be  ! 
But  still  that  joUy  mariner 
Took  in  no  reef  at  all. 
For,  in  hia  pouch  confidingly, 
He  wore  a  baby's  caul ; 
A  thing,  as  gossip  nurses  know. 
That  always  brings  a  squall  1 

The  sullen  sky  grew  black  above, 

The  wave  as  black  beneath  ; 

Each  roaring  billow  show'd  full  soon 

A  white  and  foamy  wreath  ; 

like  angry  dogs  that  snarl  at  first. 

And  then  display  tlieir  teeth. 

The  boatman  look'd  against  the  wind, 

The  maat  began  to  creak, 

The  wave,  per  saltum,  came  and  dried, 


In  salt  upon  his  cheek  E 

The  pointed  wave  Eigainst  him  rcar'd, 

Aa  if  it  owed  a  pique  I 

Tlie  eeafowl  shrieked  aroand  the  maat, 

Ahead  the  grampus  tumbled. 

And  far  off,  from  a  copper  cload, 

The  hollow  thunJer  rumbled; 

It  would  have  quail'd  another  heart 

Bat  his  was  never  humbled. 

For  why  !  he  had  that  infant's  caul ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  dread  1 
Alas  !  alas  !  he  littio  thought, 
Before  the  ebb-tiJe  sped. 
That,  like  that  infunt,  he  should  die. 
And  with  a  watery  head  ! 

The  rushing  brine  flowed  in  apace ; 

Wis  boat  had  ne'er  a  deck  : 

Fate  seemed  to  call  him  on,  and  he 

Attended  to  her  beck  ; 

And  so  ho  went,  still  tmating  on, 

Though  reckless — to  his  wreck  ! 


Look,  how  a  horse,  made  mad  with  fear 

Disdains  bis  careful  guide  ; 

So  now  the  headlong,  headstrong  boat, 

TJnmanaged,  turn  a  asiile. 

And  straight  presents  her  reeling  flank 

Against  the  swetliog  tide  I 

The  gusty  wind  assaults  the  sail ; 
Her  ballast  lies  a-lee  ! 


The  windwanl  sheet  is  taut  aad  stitfj 
Oh  !  the  Lively — where  is  shel 
Her  capaiz'd  keel  ia  in  the  foam, 
Her  pennon's  in  the  sea  ! 

The  wild  gul],  Bailing  overhead, 
Three  times  heheld  emerge 
The  head  of  that  bold  mariner, 
And  then  she  screamed  his  dirge  ! 
For  he  had  eunk  within  his  grave, 
Lapp'd  in  a  fihioud  of  Burge  I 

The  enaning  wave,  with  horrid  foam, 
Rushed  o'er,  and  covered  all  j 
The  jolly  boatman's  drowning  scream 
Was  smothered  by  the  squall. 
.  Heaven  ne'er  heaid  his  cry,  Dor  did 
The  ocean  heod  his  caut  I 

Wbabinq  Ahdlits. 
The  amulet,  in  barbarous  Latin,  Amuhtum,  ia  eupposed  also 
to  be  of  Aiabic  origin.  An  amulet  hung  round  the  neck,  or 
tarried  in  any  other  way  about  the  peraon,  is  ahaurtlly  believed 
to  have  the  effect  of  warding  off  morbid  infections  and  other 
dangers,  and  even  of  curing  diseases  by  which  the  body  had  been 
already  attacked.  The  belief  in  the  efScacy  of  amulets  boa  sub- 
sisted at  some  time  amoDg  almost  every  people,  and  the  thing 
has  been  denoted  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enamorat«.  The  phylacteries,  or  bita  of  parch- 
ment with  paasagoH  from  the  Bible  written  upon  Ihem,  which  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  curry  about  wiih  them,  were  amulets  of  jiist  the 
same  character  as  those  inscribed  with  sentences  irom  the  Koran, 
wliich  the  Moorish  priests  sell  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  to 
which  the  latter  give  the  name  o( /dishes.  The  superatition  also 
which  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans  appears  in  early 
times  to  have  prevailed   extensively  among   the   converts  to 
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Chnstianity,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  denunciations  directed 
it  by  St,  Chiysoatom,  and  others  of  the  Fathers, 

Bat  even  to  our  own  day  it  has  continued  to  be  an  article  of 
the  popular  creed,  that  certain  medical  prepamtiona,  and  other 
things,  merely  carried  about  the  person,  have  the  power  both  of 
repelling  and  healing  diaeasea.  Even  the  celebrated  Robert 
Boyle  adopts  the  nation,  aseuring  us  that  he  once  experienced  the 
efficacy  of  such  an  amulet  in  his  own  case.  '  Having  been  one 
summer,'  he  says,  '  frequently  subject  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  and 
reduced  to  employ  several  remedies  to  check  that  distemper,  that 
which  I  found  most  eifeutual  to  staunch  the  blood  was  some  moss 
of  a  dead  man's  skull  (sent  for  a  present  out  of  Ireland,  where  it 
is  far  less  rare  than  in  most  other  countries),  though  it  did  but 
touch  my  skin  till  the  herb  was  a  little  warmed  by  it.' 

The  Anodyne  N'ecldace,  which  consists  of  beads  formed  &om 
the  roots  of  whit«  bryony,  and  sometinies  hong  around  the 
necks  of  infants  with  the  view  of  assisting  their  teething,  is  an 
instance  of  the  still  surviving  confidence  in  the  medical  virtue 
of  amulets.  The  necklace  wm  strongly  recommended  for  teeth- 
catting  by  Dr.  Turner,  the  inventor,  and  by  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
who  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  secret.  The  writer,  when  a 
boy,  remembers  to  have  walked  from  Southwark  to  Long  Acre, 
to  purchase  one  of  these  nostrums  for  bis  teething  sister. 

Such  also  ia  tha  belief  generally  entertained  by  seafaring 
people,  that  a  child's  caul  will  preserve  the  life  of  the  person  on 
board  ship  who  carries  the  caul  about  him  ;  and  some  even  be- 
lieve that  the  caul  will  preserve  all  on  board  &om  being  lost ; 
though  one  result  ia  as  probable  as  the  other. 

To  cramp  rings,  made  of  jet,  and  hallowed  on  Good  Friday, 
are  also  ascribed  equally  preservative  etfects. 


1.  PuylactertJ 


preservative 
particular 


KWhat  I 
A  name  applied  in  general    to  any  amulet  ( 
against  any  kind  of  evil.     The  term  was  employe 
to  denote  those  strips  of  parchment  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  in- 
.Bcribed  with  particular  pass^es  of  Scripture  (Deut.  vL  4-9 ; 
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xi.  13-22;  Exod.  xiil  1-16).  These  phylacteries  were  folded 
up,  and  JQcloaed  in  a.  email  leather  bos  and  worn  upon  the  fore- 
head, nearly  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  left  arm  Qeat  to  the 
heart,  being  attached  by  straps  of  leather.  They  were  considered 
aa  thus  reminding  the  wearers  to  fulKI  the  law  with  the  head  and 

Ebauno  bt  thb  Todch. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  some  of 
the  Britiah  Hovereigns  possessed  the  power  of  healing  by  the 
touch.  In  a  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anno,  we  find  a  aervioo  entitled  '  At  the 
Healing,'  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :  'Then  shall  tlie 
infirm  perBous,  one  by  one,  be  presented  to  the  Queen  upon  their 
knees,  and  as  every  one  is  presented,  and  while  the  Queen  is 
laying  her  hands  upon  them,  and  putting  the  gold  about  their 
necks,  the  chaplain  that  ofBciates,  turning  himself  to  Her 
Majesty,  shall  say  the  words  following  : — 

'  God  give  a  blessing  to  this  work,  and  grant  that  these  sick 
persons,  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her  hands,  may  lecoTcr,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  2nd  S.,  No.  62,  says :  '  The 
practice  of  touching  for  the  evil  appears  to  be  one  of  English 
growtb,  commencing  with  Edward  the  Confessor.'  Carte  ('  Hist, 
of  England,"  book  iv.  sect.  42)  says  :  '  It  is  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  royal  line,  that  people  in  William  of  Mnlraeshury'a  days 
(lib.  ii.  c  13)  ascribed  the  supernatural  virtue  of  our  Rings  in 
curing  the  scirrhoua  tumour  called  the  King's  Evil ;  though  the 
author  is  willing  to  impute  it  to  the  singular  piety  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  There  is  no  proof  of  any  of  our  kings  touching 
for  that  distemper,  more  ancient  than  this  king,  of  whom  Ailred 
{' Viit.  S.  Etlwardi,'  p.  3D0),  as  well  as  Malmeahury,  observe  that 
he  cured  a  young  married  woman,  reduced  by  it  to  a  deploiahlo 
condition,  by  stroking  the  place  afllicted  with  his  hand.  There 
are  no  acccucts  of  the  first  four  kings  of  Norman  or  foreign  race 
ever  attempting  to  cure  that  complaint ;  but  that  Henry  II.  both 
touched  those  ufilicted  with  it,  and  cured  them,  is  attested  by 
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Petriis   Blehenais  (Epiat.  150,  p.  235),  who  had  been  his  chap-    I 
lain.'  See  Plot's  '  Oxfordshire,'  uh.  x.  125,  and  Plate  xvi,  No.  5,    ! 
for  some  account,  accompnoicd  with  a  drawing  of  tha  touch-    I 
piece  supposed  to  be  given  by  Edward  tho  Confessor.     The  kings-  1 
ofFrance  also  claimed  to  dispense  thogjftof  healing.  LaurentiuB, 
first  phyaician  to  Ueorj  lY.  of  France,  who  is  iniligDant  at  the  at' 
tempt  made  to  derive  its  origin  from  Edward  the  Confessor, 
asserts  the  power  to  have  commenced  with  Clovia  I.     The  cere- 
mony was  more  or  leas  continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  in    Lent   1712,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  among  the  persona. 
actually  tonched.     Whiston,  in  his  'Memoirs'  (vol.  i.  p.  442, 
edii  lHa),  states  that  '  Queen  Anne  used  to  touch  for  the  evil, 
though'  (says  lie)  '  I  think  that  neither  King  William  nor  Queen 
Mary,  nor  King  George  the  First  nor  Second,  have  over  done  it.' 
Bapiu  adds  that  '  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it  was  not  on  any 
occasion  exercised.'      Macaulaj,  however,   mentions   one  cutq 
during  tho  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,   '  commonly  called 

•  William  III.,'  as  Tom  Hearne  has  it.  '  William,'  says  Macaulay, 
'bad  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and  too  much  honesty  to  bear- 
a  part  in  what  ho  know  to  be  an  imposture.  "  It  is  a  silly 
saperstition,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  that  at  the  close  of 
Lent  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  the  sick.  "  Give  tha 
poor  creatures  some  money,  and  send  them  away.''     On  one 

■  single  occasion  he  was  importuned  into  laying  hia  hand  on  a 
patient.  "  God  give  you  better  health,"  he  said,  "  and  more 
sense " '  ('  Hist,  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  480).  It  should  be- 
added  that  Bishop  Elphinston,  the  founder  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  before  his  elevation  to  the  ejiiacopal  dignity,  while  on 
an  embassy  from  James  III.,  King  of  Scots,  to  Louis  XI.  TCing 
^^  of  France,  in  a  complimentary  speech  addressed  to  the  French 
^^L  monarch,  congratulated  him  as  the  only  prince  to  whom  God 
^^^k  had  granted  the  peculiar  gift  of  healing  by  the  touch. — Livts  of  I 
^H    the  Bishcps,  by  Boethius,  Parts,  152f 

^K        Kaan 
^^H  ilia  barn 


Kaaman's  observation  that  he  thought  Elisha  would  strok*    ' 
Ilia  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper,  ia  a  curious  and 
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a  most  aucient  instance  of  a  very  prevalent  Buperetition, 
'wHcli  ascribed  extraordinary  healing  powers  to  the  Umxh  of  per- 
Bons  of  high  rank,  or  of  leal  or  reputed  sanctity.  The  touch  was 
in  fact  everywhere  the  established  mode  by  which  a  person  was 
expected  to  exhibit  whatever  healing  power  he  poesessed,  ot 
pretended  to.  At  this  day  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  East  for  a 
Enropean  physician  to  be  expected  to  heal  a  patient  merely  by 
stroking  his  hand  over  the  ailing  part ;  and  elill  more  is  this  the 
case,  when  the  person  applied  to  is  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers.  This  notion  still  luiks  among  ua,  as  there 
may  still,  in  our  remote  towns  and  villages,  be  found  certain  old 
women  who  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  warts  and 
such  things,  by  simply  stroking  the  aiTected  parts  with  their 
hands.  The  leading  idea  which  assigns  to  the  hands  the  faculty 
of  transmitting  spiritual  powers,  or  of  communicatiog  healing 
virtues,  is  clearly  taken  from  the  common  use  of  the  same  mem- 
bers in  commmiicatiug  or  bestowing  temporal  benefits;  and,  in 
O3nformity  with  it,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  who  sought 
help  from  '  the  Sou  of  David,'  often  received  it  through  the 
imposition  of  liis  hands  upon  the  parts  affected. 

The  Touching  for  Disease  by  the  royal  hand  is  mentioned  by 
Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  is  stated  to  bo 
traceable  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Sir  John  Forteacue,  in  his 
defence  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  against  that  of  York,  argued 
that  the  crown  could  not  descend  to  a  female,  because  the  queen 
ia  not  qualified  by  the  form  of  anointing  her,  used  at  the  coro- 
nation, to  cure  the  disease  called  '  the  King's  Evil.'  Aubrey 
relets  to  '  the  king's  evill,  from  the  king  curing  of  it  with  bis 
touch.'  This  miraculous  gift  was  almost  reserved  for  the  Stuarts 
to  claim.  Br.  lialph  Bathurst,  one  of  the  chaplains  to  King 
Charles  I.,  '  no  superstitious  man,'  says  Aubrey,  protested  to 
him  that  '  the  curing  of  the  king's  evill  by  the  touch  of  the  king 
doth  piizile  Ilia  philosophio ;  for  when  they  were  of  the  House  of 
York  or  Lancaster,  it  did.'  The  solemn  words,  'I  touch,  but 
God  healeth,'  were  always  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  when  he 
'  touched  '  or  administered  '  the  sovereign  salve,'  as  Bulwer  calls 
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it.  Then  wo  read  of  verviun  root  and  baked  toads  being  woni  1 
in  Bilken  bags  around  the  neck,  as  charms  for  the  evil.  Ths  j 
practice  of  touching  was  at  its  height  in  the  roign  of  Charles  II.; 
and  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  restoration  be  *  touched  '  neatly 
24,000  persons.  Pepye,  in  bis  Dimy,  Jane  33,  1666,  records 
how  he  wait«d  at  Whitehall  '  to  see  the  king  toach  people  for 
the  king's  evil."  He  did  not  come,  but  kept  the  poor  persona 
iraiting all  the  morning  in  the  rain  in  the  garden:  'afterwards 
he  touched  them  in  the  banqueting-house.'  The  practice  was 
continued  by  Charlea's  suecessors.  The  Hon.  Dainea  Barrmgton 
tells  of  an  old  man  who  was  witness  in  a  cause,  and  averred  that 
when  Queen  Anne  was  at  Oxford,  she  touched  bini,  then  a  child, 
for  the  evil ;  the  old  man  added  that  he  did  not  believe  himself 
to  have  had  the  evil ;  but '  his  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  a  bit  of  gold.'  The  belief  prevailed  in  Franca  so 
lately  as  tho  coronation  of  Louis  XVT.,  who  is  said  to  have 
touched  3,000  persons  afQicted  with  scrofula. 

At  a  late  period,  the  use  of  certain  coins  was  in  common 
T<^e,  which,  being  touched  by  the  king,  were  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  warding  off  evil  or  scrofula.  These  coins  are  called 
Segal  Touch-pieces:  several  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum; 
uid  Hr.  Roach  Smith  has  one  which  has  been  so  extensively 
csed  that  the  impression  ia  quite  abraded.  Mr.  A.  Smeo  has  a 
«at  cf  a  touch- piece  of  the  Pretender,  who  thought  that  he  had 
a  right  to  the  English  crown,  and  therefore  had  the  power  to 
confer  the  royal  cure.  ilrs.  Bray  speaks  of  a  '  Queen  Anne's 
farthing '  being  a  charm  for  curing  the  king's  evil  in  Devonshire. 

'  The  practice  was  supposed  to  have  eicpired  with  the  Stuarts  ; 
Imt  the  point  being  disputed,  reference  was  made  to  the  library 
«f  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  four  several  Oxford  editions  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  found,  all  printed  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  all  containing  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  "  the  office  for  the  healing."  ' — Xtwi  Bray- 
inoi^s  Koles  to  Pepgs'  Diary. 

Ordeal  bt  Touch. 

Such  is  the  popular  superstition,  that  the  wounds  of  a 
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dered  body  ■will  '  bleed  afresh,'  when  touched  by  the  juurderer. 
Shakspeare  thus  refers  to  this  practice  in  FdrJiard  HI.,  act.  i.  ac,  2  r 
Dead  Henry's  woumls 
Open  their  congeali^  uiaatha  and  bleed  afreah. 
Dmyton  atates  the  superstition  as  follows  :  I 

If  the  vile  acton  of  the  heinoui  deed  H 

Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought,  H 

Oft 't  hath  been  proved  the  brcathlesB  corpse  will  bleed. 

The  belief  is  shown  to  have  been  so  universally  cstabliahed  in 
Scotland,  as  lato  as  1668,  that  the  crown  counsel,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  in  the  remarkable  trial  of  Philip  Standsfield,  thus 
alludes  to  a  fuct  sworn  to  by  several  witnesses  on  that  trial ; — 
'  God  Almighty  himself  was  pleased  to  bear  a  share  in  the  testi- 
monial which  we  produce.  That  Divine  power  which  makes  the 
blood  circulate  during  life,  has  ofttimes  in  all  natiooa  opened  a 
passage  to  it  after  death  upon  such  occasions,  but  most  in  this 
case,  for  after  all  the  wounds  hiid  been  sewed  up,  and  the  body 
designedly  shaken  up  and  down,  and,  which  is  most  wonderful, 
after  the  body  had  heea  buried  for  several  days  (which  naturally 
occasions  the  blood  to  congeal),  upon  Philip's  touching  it,  the 
blood  darted  and  sprang  out,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
chirurgeons  themselves,  who  were  desired  to  watch  this  event ; 
■whereupon,  Philip,  astonished  more  than  they,  threw  down  tho 
body,  crying  "  O  God  !  0  God  I"  and  cleansing  bis  band,  grew 
so  fitint  that  they  were  forced  to  give  him  a  cordial  !* 

BiKD  TrANH  HI  ORATION. 

For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  forma  of 
birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyttelton'a  ghost 
story,  tho  behef  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  that  George  I.  flow 
into  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven,  and  many  other  in- 
etances,  bring  this  superstition  nearer  home.  The  most  singular 
Tvaa  the  whim  of  a  Worcester  lady,  who,  believing  her  daughter 
to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singing  bird,  literally  furnished  her 
pew  in  the  CatLedral  with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  she 
was  rich,  and  a  benefactress  in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  her  harmless  folly. 
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A  Double  Cuke. 
Dr.  Carlyle,  once,  when  at  Carlisle,  sent  to  invite  hia  friend 
Chancellor  Wedderbiim  to  sup  with  him  and  Lis  wife  at  his  inn  ; 
Init  he  learnt  that  the  Chancellor  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  aa 
lie  was  very  hoarse.  The  Doctor,  however,  sent  to  saj  ha  would 
infallibly  cure  his  hoaraenesa  before  the  next  morning.  The 
Choncellortiamo, but wasvery hoarse.  Thesupperwasgoodeoough, 
tut  the  liquors  wore  execrable— the  wine  and  porter  were  not 
^rinlcable.  They  made  a  bowl  of  the  worst  punch  Carlyle  ever 
tasted.  'Wedderbum  said,  if  they  would  mix  it  with  a  bottle  of 
the  bad  potter,  it  would  be  improved.  They  did  as  he  directed, 
and  to  their  surprise  it  became  drinkable,  and  they  were  a  jolly 
company.  The  counsellor  did  not  forget  the  receipt  to  cure  his 
hoaraenesa.  This  was  nothing  more  than  some  Castille  soap 
shaven  into  a  spoon  and  mixed  with  some  white  wine  or  water, 
aa  that  it  could  be  awallowed  ;  thia  he  took,  and  next  morning 
fa«  waa  perfectly  cured,  and  aa  sound  as  a  heU. 

Thb  Virtues  of  Tak-Water. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  tar- 

irater  when  ill  of  the  colic,  published  a  work  '  On  the  Virtues  of 

Tar-Water,'  on  which  he  said  ho  had  bestowed  more  pains  than 

(many  other  of  hia  productions,  and  a  few  montha  before  hia  death 

■  sequel,  entitled  '  Further  Thoughta  on  Tar- Water  ;'  and  when 

of  fancying  he  had  discovered  a  nostrum  in  tar-water,  ho 

izeplied,  that,  '  to  speak  out,  he  freely  owns  he  suspects  tar-water 

panacea.'     "Walpoio  has  preserved  the  following  epigram  on 

Serkeley's  remedy: 

Who  dare  derido  whit  pious  Ctoyiie  has  dona  T 
The  Church  ehall  riae  and  vindicate  ber  aon ; 
She  tells  ub  all  ber  bishops  ehepherda  are, 
And  shepbarda  heal  their  rotten  sheep  with  tar. 
letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Whishaw,  aolicitor,  May  26, 
1744,  we  find  this  note  of  Berkeley's  panacea  : — '  The  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  has  published  a  book,  of  two  shillings  price, 
Upon  the  excellencies  of  tar-water,  which  is  to  keep  ye  bloud  in 
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dae  order.  His  way  of  making  it  ia  to  put,  I  think,  a  gallon  of 
■water  to  a  quart  of  tar,  and,  after  etirring  it  together,  to  let  it 
Btand  forty-eight  hoiire,  and  then  pour  ofl'  the  clear  and  drink  ii 
glass  of  about  half  a  pint  in  ye  mom,  and  as  much  as  five  in 
ye  aftemocn.  So  it's  become  as  common  to  call  for  a  glaes  of 
tar-water  in  a  coffee-house,  as  a  dish  of  tea  oi"  coffee.' 

A  correapondeDt  of  '  Kotes  and  Queries,'  1866,  states  that 
he  has  used  this  remedy  for  some  years  as  au  antizymotic  againat 
scarlet  and  typhus  fever  with  great  success,  and  has  tried  it  and 
recomtnended  it  to  his  country  friends  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  cattle-plague.  Ho  believes,  if  fairly  tried,  it  would  prove 
successful,  acting  as  a  preventive  or  prophylactic;  butthero  is 
the  same  JJaomanic  spirit  abroad  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  through 
carelessness  and  want  of  faith  in  this  simple  remedy,  it  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  He  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  two 
mbdical  men,  hoth  keeping  cows,  and  they  apeak  favourably  of 
its  effects.  The  tar  ia  given  in  a  concentrated  form  to  the  bovine 
patients,  either  in  gruel  or  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  another  powerful  antiseptic. 

When,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1739-40,  epidemic  disease 
was  raging  in  Clojne,  Bishop  Berkeley  called  to  mind  how,  in 
Ehode  Island,  the  Narraogansett  Indians  used  tar-water  as  a 
specific  against  every  disease.  He  now  made  experiments  of  its 
efficacy  in  cases  of  dysentery,  and  with  so  much  success  that  his 
ardent  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  that  be  had  discovered 
the  universal  panacea.  Ho  immediately  commenced  the  propa- 
ganda of  this  valuable  medicine.  Then  he  philosophised  on  the 
question,  why  tar-water  should  be  so  universally  beneficial ;  and 
heinff  now  deeply  imbued  with  neo-Platonic  studies,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  short  of  the  theory  that  tar  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  vital  element  of  the  universe,  and 
that  water  Is  the  menstruum  by  which  this  element  may  be 
drawn  off  and  convoyed  into  animal  and  vegetable  organisms. 
Berkeley  bad  now  persuaded  himself  that  the  vital  element  of 
the  nnivcrso  was  '  pure  invisible  fire,  the  most  subtle  and  invi- 
sible of  all  bodies,'  and  that  of  this  fire,  tor,  by  its  i 
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qnalities,  largely  partook.  He  Bpun  out  the  train  of  thoughts  to 
which  this  hypothesis  gave  rise,  antl  in  1744  published  Iiis  last 
great  work,  entitled,  '  Siria ;  or  a  Cliain  of  Pbilosophical  Reflec- 
tions and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Tirtuos  of  Tar-Water,  and 
divers  other  Subjects  connected  together  and  arising  from  oao 
snother.'  Tbia  book  had  a  great  run,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
elevated  metaphysical  speculations  with  which  it  ends,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  medical  nostmni  which,  in  the  beginning,  it  im- 
parts. The  '  tar-water  cure,"  like  the  '  quassia-cure,'  the  '  water- 
re,'  '  brandy  and  salt,'  '  Bantingiam,'  and  so  many  other  special 
methods  claiming  to  be  universal,  had  its  day,  and  its  success 
and  its  fulures.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  tar-water  cure  is 
consonant  with  the  principle  of  antiseptic  treatment,  and  that 
tar  embodies  creosote,  now  extensively  employed  in  medical 
practice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remark  that  the 
Baconian  philosophy  demands  that  the  best  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  drug  like  tar  should  he  based  on  some  meMa  axUmia, 
such  as  the  priDcipls  of  the  antiseptic  method,  for  instance : 
whereas  Berkeley,  sinning  against  the  Novum  Organum,  flew  off 
to  connect  it  with  a  summum  axioma,  the  univefHality  of  the 
element  of  fire.  Berkeley's  tar-water  cure,  learaed  empirically 
from  the  Red  Indians,  may  have  been  good  ;  and  bis  metophy- 
Bics  may  be  good  also,  but  it  was  mere  mysticism  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  two  in  connection  with  each  o^^i.— Quarterly  Ee- 
tww,  No.  263. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  assaults  of  physicians,  philo- 
BOpbots,  men  of  science,  satirists,  and  splenetic  Frenchmen,  tar- 
water  had  an  enormous  success.  One  Jackson,  a  chemist,  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  explained  a  more  scientific  and  pharma- 
ceutical method  of  preparing  the  arcanum  ;  and  the  distinguished 
vegetable  physiologist,  Dr-  Stephen  Hales,  also  communicated 
another  method  of  preparing  this  invaluable  remedy  to  the  Royal 

1  Society.  Kemarfcable  cures  performed  by  tar-water  were  also 
collected  out  of  the  '  Gentleman's  iLigazine,'  and  from  other 
sonrccs,  and  poblished  apart ;  this,  however,  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  tar-water  warehouse,  in  Painter's  Court,  Bury  Street,  St. 
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James's.  There  is  no  liarm  in  giving  the  address  now.  There 
are  not,  liDwever,  altogether  a  dozen  cases. 

There  were  not  aleo  wanting  literary  and  scientific  (!)  cham- 
pions to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  a  bishop  turned  quack.  One 
vho  writes  in  answer  to  T.  R,  M.D.,  and  styles  himself  Fhilan- 
thropos,  proves  from  Bishop  Bull's  '  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders,' 
that  a  divine  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  almost  all  sorts  of  arts 
and  sciences,  especially  natural  philosophy,  of  which  medicine  is 
only  a  branch  ;  and  that,  consequently,  '  such  men  bid  fairest  for 
useful  and  rational  practitioners.'  Bishop  Berkeley,  he  says,  at 
the  same  tirue,  '  never  intended  people  should  be  bo  mad  about 
ta^ water  as  they  really  are;  his  main  drift  was  to  give  hints  to 
the  learned.' 

Another  pleader  for  the  Bishop  aaya,  '  How  frequently  have 
physicians  turned  divboa  'i  Where  is  the  absurdity  for  a  divine 
to  become  a  physician  f  '  Alas  1  it  is  not  the  degree,  or  the  robe, 
the  tie-wig,  or  the  gold-headed  cane,  that  makes  the  pliyaician, 
any  more  than  prunella  the  parson  !' 

The  IJiehop  also  takes  up  the  cudgels  himself,  in  a  letter  ta 
T.  P.  ;  but  his  epistle  is  mainly  taken  up  in  explaining  new 
methods  of  obviating  tar-water  being  drunk  in  an  undue  manner, 
and  in  further  extolling  the  specific,  which,  ho  at  last  asserts,  he 
believes  will  prove  naeful  against  tho  plague,  buth  as  a  preserva- 
tive and  B  cure. 

I'^pioded  from  the  English  and  Scotch  Pharmacopffiiaa,  this 
once  renowned  medicine  still  occupies  a  place  in  the  Dublin 
Pharraaeopojia,  probably  out  of  respect  to  an  Irish  bishop.  It 
has  its  mcdiciual  properties  and  virtues,  which  time  has  reduced 

bringing  into  vogue.     So  we  may  still  have  to  say  with  the  epis- 
copal panegyrist : —                                                                                      B 

Oh,  learned  Berkeley  1  who  cnangh  cui  ptMS«                      ^^^| 
Thy  generona  labour  I  thy  instruative  page                           ^^^^| 
Our  aUtpt  lUreutlug  to  this  source  of  health.                             ^^H 

m 
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THE  VIRTCES  OF  rAK-tirATEK. 

Its  preciODS  jai«B,  till  ttiaa,  with  oartoas  mrnti. 
Bxi^ond  ita  rirtaon*  qiMlitio^  aiHl  tkaflit 
UMikind  tha  wholeaoBM  Moral.    Tbou  halt  ilom 
A  deed  well  wurlliy  erarUitinj;  Itme  1 

Among  the  instances  of  fal»o  thoorios  upheld  by  talent,  fi 

cmious  or  more  leinarknblu  lUnn  tho  jxiworrul  advooAoy 
^ven  to  the  nostml  virtues  of  tar-walor,  by  tho  wtJlkiidwn, 
learned,  and  clpvor  Bisliop  Berktltiy.  Thia  in  defiance  of  the 
odminble  diction  of  another  learned  divine,  '  Hoath  ie  the 
of  all  diseases  :  there  is  na  ealholiam  or  uaivereal  reuiody  1  know 
but  this,  which,  though  nauseoiia  t<>  iiuunsy  stomnclia,  yol  to  pK- 
parcd  appetites  ia  neutur,  and  a  pleaaant  poUuu  of  inimortality.'— .1 
^*r  TTumuM  Browne's  Rcligio  Mtilki. 

'The  usefulness  of  thia  nioificinu,'  aays  Itishoji  Berkeley,  'In 
inflanunatoiy  casea  is  evident,  from  wliut  has  already  been  oU 
served.  And  yet  some,  perhaps,  may  suspect,  that  as  tar  is  buI- 
phurious  (!)  tar-walur  must  he  of  a  hut  nnd  intlaniniatory  Daliirt\ 
Bat  it  is  to  bo  noted,  thut  iill  balsuins  caulain  an  aoid  spirit,  which 
is,  in  truth,  a  volatile  suit.  Water  is  a  inutistniuiu  tlmt  dissolve* 
all  kinds  of  salts,  and  draws  them  from  their  aubjeota.  Tar, 
therefore,  being  a  balsam,  its  salutary  fwid  Is  oxtroctod  by  water, 
which  yetis  incapable  ofdisaulviug  its  (jniBH  rosiuous  partji,  whoM 
proper  menstruum  is  spirits  of  wine.  Tljeroforo,  lar-wutur,  uot 
being  impregnated  with  resiu,  may  he  safely  used  in  inflamma- 
tory cases  :  and  in  fact  it  hutlk  been  found  uu  udmirublu febrifuge, 
at  once  the  safest  cooler  and  cordial.' ! ! 

'  I  novel  knew,'  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  'anythiog  so  gwd  for 

the  stomach  as  tar-water  ;  it  cures  iudigealiou,  and  gives  a.  good 

appetite.     It  is  au  oxciiUeat  medicine  in  an  asthma.     U  imjiartt 

a  kindly  warmth  and  quick  ciruuiulion  to  the  juioos,  without 

heating,  and  is  therefore  UJuful,  not  only  aa  a  pouloral  and  hnl- 

but  also  OS  a  powerful  aiiil  wife  dcobstruont  in  cnchoctiii 

hysteric  cases.     As  it  is  bulb  boalbg  and  diuretic,  it  is  very 

J  the  gravel     I  believe  it  to  he  of  great  use  in  a  dnipsy, 

fcoows  it  to  cuia  a  very  bod  auuurca  in  k  pctraua  whonu 
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thirst,  though  very  extraordinftiy,  was  in  a  abort  time  removed  J 
by  the  drinking  of  tar-water.' 

Elttdttifnm  a  Faper  in  the  RtlrtifUlivt  Smrw,  Wim  Striu,  So. 

'Luckt'  Dr.  Jakes  and  his  Tevkb  Powder. 

■\Vhen  Dr.  Jaiaea  was  a  poor  apothecary  he  invented  &  Fever- 
powder,  and  it  became  very  auccesaiiil  in  this  wise.  James  was 
introduced  to  JJewhcTy,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  sell  the 
powder- — the  celebrated  antimonial  powder  which  bears  bin  name. 
Ho  published  a  medical  dictionary  in  1743,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Mead.  He  was  the  early  friend  of  Samuel  Johnsoa,  at 
Lichfield,  before  he  came  to  settle  in  the  metropolis.  As  his 
character  was  respectable  (says  Dr.  Macaulay),  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  see  hia  name  associated  with  a  nostmm.  The  p^vis 
aniimonialis  (oxide  of  antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime,  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Pharmacopccia '),  says  Dr.  Paris,  '  was  introduced 
into  the  phnrmacopojia  as  the  succedaneum  for  the  celebrated 
fever-powder  of  Dr.  James,  the  composition  of  which  was  aacor- 
t«ned  by  Dr.  George  Pearson.  It  consists  of  43  parts  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  mixed,  or  perhaps  chemically  combined,  with 
57  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony,  of  which  a  portion  is  vitrified  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  difl'ereace  of  the  two  remedies  depends 
principally  upon  the  quantity  of  oxido  which  is  vitrified ;  the 
specification  of  the  original  medicine  is  worded  with  all  the 
ambiguity  of  an  ancient  oracle,  and  cannot  be  prepared  by  the 
process  as  it  is  described.  Experience  has  established  that 
James's  powder  is  less  active  than  its  imitation ;  it  affects  tho 
stomach  and  bowels  very  slightly,  and  passes  off  more  readily  by 
perspiration  ;  in  general,  however,  the  diiference  ia  so  inconsider- 
able that  we  need  not  regret  the  want  of  the  original  receipt. 
As  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  should  be  given  in  powder, 
or  made  into  pills.  It  is  diaphoretic,  alterative,  emetic,  or  pur- 
gative, according  to  the  extent  of  the  dose  and  the  state  of  the 
patient.  In  combination  it  offem  aeveral  valuable  resources  to 
the  intelligent  practitioner.     But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 

whether  thia  remedy  has  not  been  too  highly  appreciated.     Dr. 


OR.  JAMES'S  FEVER  POWDER. 
James  was  certainly  very  auccassful  in  its  use  j  but  it  moat  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  usually  combined  it  witb  some  mercurial,  and 
always  followed  it  up  with  bark.' — Ik.  ParWs  Pharmacologian. 

When  Dr.  James  applied  to  Newbery  to  Tend  his  medicine, 
Jiia  daily  engagements  preventing  the  necessary  conversation,  he 
appointed  Jaraea  to  call  upon  him  at  his  country-house  at  Vaux- 
hall  on  the  following  Sunday  morning.  James  went  accordingly, 
and,  in  passing  over  Westminster  Bridge,  saw  a  horse-shoe 
lying  in  the  road,  which,  being  considered  as  a  sign  of  good  luck, 
ho  carefully  put  into  hia  pocket.  As  Newbery  was  a  man  of  tha 
■world,  he  soon  embraced  the  proposals  of  James,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  which  promised  bo  fairly  to  the  doctor  that  he 
ascribed  all  to  the  horse-shoo.  The  fever-powder  succeeded  ;  and 
Jamee,  getting  rich,  set  up  bis  carriage,  and  adopted  the  horae- 
shoe  as  the  crest  of  his  armorial  bearings. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  recourse  to 
James's  fever-powder  in  his  last  illness  ;  he  once  found  it  bene- 
ficial, bat  it  was  now  injurious  to  him,  and  he  expired  April  14, 
1774.  Walpole  thus  scandalously  chronicles  the  sad  event: 
*  Dr.  GolJsmith  is  dead.  The  owl  hooted  last  night  on  the  round 
lower  of  Strawberry  Hill.  The  republic  of  Parnassus  has  lost  a 
member.  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  dead  of  a  purple  fever,  and  I  think 
might  have  been  saved  if  he  had  continued  James's  powder, 
which  had  had  much  effect,  but  his  physicians  interposed.  His 
numerous  friends  neglected  faim  shamefully  at  last,  as  if  they  hod 
no  business  with  him  when  it  was  too  serious  to  laugh,'  &c. 

James's  fever-powder  was  the  fashionable  medicine  of  that  day. 
Walpole  swore  that  he  would  take  it  if  the  house  wore  on  fire. 
As  Goldsmith  was  cautioned  by  hia  medical  attendants  against 
taking  the  fever  medicine,  it  might  damage  the  fame  of  tho 
nostrum,  which  was  the  property  of  Newberj-.  With  this  view 
was  published  a  statement,  ia  which  Hawes,  the  apothecary, 
^^  was  reported  to  have  sent  the  wrong  powder,  in  which  charge 
^ft  Goldsmith  long  persisted ;  but  this  ia  not  credible ;  and  an  in- 
^H  telligent  practitioner  of  our  time,  Mr.  White  Cooper,  who  has 
^B^inqnired  into  the  matter,  acquits  Hawes  of  the  charge.    Besides, 
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Goldsmith  had  obBtinately  sent  for  more  fever-powder ;  and, 
ahoitlf  before  Hawes  retired  from  attendance,  he  fuuud  Gold- 
smith much  worse  j  and,  on  Hawes  inquiring  how  he  did,  the 
patient  sighed  deeply,  and,  in  a  very  low  voice,  said  he  wished 
lie  had  taken  bis  (Hawes's)  friendly  advice  on  the  previous 
night.  Mr,  Forater's  account  of  the  days  of  the  iilneaB,  and  of 
the  conflicting  statements,  is  very  clear  and  comprehensive. 

Useful  and  esteemed  remedies  have  at  first  appeared  in  the 
disreputable  form  of  secret  remedies.  Such  was  Dover's  powder 
(opium  and  ipecacuanha),  named  from  its  inventor,  who  pub- 
liiJied  it  at  first  with  an  air  of  myatory,  hitching  in  a  line  of 
Pope  :— 

See.  desperate  mieery  laya  hold  on  Dovor< 
The  term  '  quack,'  to  brag  loudly,  is  as  old  as  the  time  o£  m 
Butler :—  « 

Believe  mecliajiicBi  virtnosi  H 

Con  raise  them  mountaiuB  in  Potoai,  | 

Seek  oat  for  planta  with  BignatnreB, 
To  qu&ck  of  universal  cures. — liudibrra. 

The  general  appellation  of  the  term  to  boastful  pretenders  is 
also  old  ;  for  Sir  R.  L'Estrango  speaks  of  '  the  change,  achools, 
and  pulpits,'  being  full  of  '  quacks,  jugglers,  and  plagiaries,' 
Moribok's  Pills. 

James  Morison,  who  styled  himself  the  '  Hygeist,'  and  was 
noted  for  hie  'Vegetable  Medic  bee,' was  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education.  His  family  was  of  the  landed 
gentry  of  Aberdeenshire,  his  brother  being  '  Morison  of  liognie,' 
an  estate  worth  about  ii.OOO  a  year.  In  1816  James  Morison, 
having  sold  his  commission,  for  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
lived  in  Kn.  17,  Silver  Street,  Aberdeen — a  house  belonging  to 
I^fr.  Keid,  of  Suuter  and  Beid,  druggists.  He  obtained  the  use 
of  their  pill  machine,  with  which  he  made  in  theii  back-shop  as 
many  pills  as  filled  two  large  casks.  The  ingredients  of  these 
pills,  however  be  may  have  modified  them  ofterwardB,  were 
chiefly  oatmeal  and  bitter  aloes.     With  these  two  great  '  meal 
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iea'filled  with  pills,  he  started  for  London;  with  the  fag- 
tfnd  of  his  fortune  advertised  them  &r  and  wide,  and  ultimately 
jpaiassed  £500,000. 

Such  ia  the  statement  of  a  Correspondent  of  the  '  Athenaeum.' 
'Jtorison'fl  own  story  was,  that  his  own  sulferinga  from  Ul-health, 
md  the  cure  he  at  length  effected  upon  himself  by  '  vegetable 
jrilla,'  made  him  a  disseminator  of  the  latter  article.  He  bad 
found  the  pilla  to  be  '  the  only  rational  pmriliera  of  the  blood  j' 
of  these  he  took  two  or  three  at  bedtime,  and  a  glass  of  lemonade 
in  the  morning,  and  thus  regained  sound  sleep  and  high  spirits, 
and  feared  neither  heat  nor  cold,  dryness  nor  humidity.  The 
duty  on  the  piUs  produced  a  revenue  of  ^60,000  to  Government 
during  the  first  ten  years.  Morison  died  at  Paris,  in  1840,  aged 
»venty. 

KiiADixo  Mbdioal  Books. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  remarked  by  Goethe,  that  '  he  who 
studies  his  body  too  much  becomes  diseased — his  mind  becomes 
mod  'I  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  many  of  tLe  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day  might,  with  great  justice,  add  another 
clause  to  the  well-known  Italian  epitaph  :  '  I  was  well — wished 
to  be  better — Tmd  medical  boohs — took  medicine— and  died.'  In 
no  other  science,  indeed,  does  Pope's  maxim,  that  '  a  little  learu- 
a  dangerous  thing,'  hold  so  strongly  as  in  medicine ;  fur 
who  dabble  in  medical  lore,  dealt  out  in  works  professing 

be  popular,  are  almost  certain  to  suppose  themselves  afflicted 
"With  every  disease  about  which  they  read.  They  forthwith  take 
alarm  at  the  probable  consequences,  and,  having  some  lurking 
auspiciou  that  they  may  have  mistaken  the  sjmptoms,  thoy 
follow  the  prescriptions  laid  down  in  their  book  in  secret,  lest 
they  should  bring  themselves  into  open  ridicule.  But  the  skill 
of  the  physician  is  shown  by  the  administralioji  of  tin  proper 
remedy,  in  the  proper  quantity,  at  the  proper  lime, 

HnpEstsintoKAVD  UEniciNS. 

Superstition  gained  admission  into  the  science  of  medicine  at 
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an  e&rlf  period.  He  vlio  vas  endowed  witli  rapetior  geniiu  and 
knowledge  was  reckoned  a  magiciaD.  Dr.  Bartolo  was  seized  by 
tJie  Inquisition  at  Bome  in  tbe  Eeventeenth  centniy,  because  he 
liad  unexpectedly  cored  a  nobleman  of  the  gout  Diseases  were 
imputed  to  iascinatiou,  and  poor  wretches  were  draped  to  the 
stake  for  being  accessory  to  them.  Meicatus,  physician  to 
Philip  I.  of  Spain,  denied  the  existence  of  iaacinatory  diseases  j 
but  he  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  them  for  two  reasons  : 
£nt  because  the  Inquisition  had  decided  in  iavoui  of  theii 
reality;  secondly,  because  he  had  seen  a  very  beautiful  woman 
break  a  steel  mirror  to  pieces  and  blast  some  trees  by  a  simple 
glance  of  her  eyes. 

As  the  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  diseases  were  super- 
stitious, those  concerning  the  method  of  curing  them  were  not 
less  80.  In  the  Odyssey  we  read  of  a  cure  pci'formed  by  a  song. 
Josephus  relates  that  he  saw  a  certain  Jew,  named  Eleazer,  draw 
the  devil  out  of  an  old  woman's  nostrils,  by  the  application  of 
Solomon's  seal  to  her  nose,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian. Many  difTeient  kinds  of  applications  were  used  for  ex- 
pelling the  deviL  l-'lagellation  sometimes  succeeded  admirably  : 
purgatives  and  antispasmodics  were  other  means  of  discharging 
him.  Dr.  Myusight  cured  several  bewildered  persons  with  a 
plaster  of  assaftctida. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  medicine  that  these  superstitions  opinions 
were  entertained.  The  pernicious  effects  in  wines,  which  we 
know  are  occasioned  by  noxious  gases,  were  confidently  imputed 
to  the  demons  of  the  wine.  Even  Van  Uelmont,  liodinus, 
Strozza,  and  Luther,  attributed  thunder  and  meteors  to  the  deviL 
ChemisU  were  employed  for  centuries  in  search  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  with  which  they  were  to  perform  miraciea.  It  was 
a  common  question  among  a  certain  class  of  philosophers  in  the 
lost  century,  whothei'  the  imagination  could  move  external  ob- 
jects—a question  generally  decided  in  the  affirmative  ! 

We  see  many  inatancua  of  superstition  among  men  of  genius. 
Socrates  believed  that  ho  was  guided  by  a  demon.  Bacon  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  and  relates  that  he  was  cured  of  warts  by 


rubbiog  them  with  a  piece  of  lord  with  tho  akia  on,  and  then 
nailing  it  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun  ou  the  post  of  a  chamber 
vindow  facing  the  sun.  Sully  declares  that  one  of  the  con- 
tdderatious  that  kept  him  faithful  to  hia  master,  Henry  IV.,  in 
the  most  unpromising  state  of  his  affairs,  was  a  prediction  of  La 
Brosse,  that  Henry  would  make  his  fortune.  The  astrologer 
Marin  directed  Cardinal  Kichelieu's  movements  in  some  of  his 
jonraeye.  The  enlightened  Cudworth  defended  prophecies  in 
general,  and  called  those  who  opposed  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
atheists ;  and  tho  predictions  of  Rice  Evans  were  anpportcd  in, 
the  last  century  by  Warburton  and  Jortin.  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  a 
dissertation  published  in  1747,  says  that  the  devil  can  raise 
storms,  prodnce  insects,  and  act  upon  the  animal  spirita  and 
imaginatioii ;  in  fine,  that  he  is  an  excellent  optician  and  natural 
philosopher,  on  account  of  his  long  experience. 

What  is  Quackery  1 
The  appellation  of  quack,  says  Dr.  Farr,  arose  from  QMchiUxtr, 
&e  German  name  for  quicksilver ;  since,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  syphilis,  the  irregular  practitioners  only  employed  this  re- 
putedly dangerous  medicine.  At  present  tho  term  quack  is  con- 
fined to  those  who  sell  a  pretended  nostrum,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  kept  secret ;  but  it  may  be  applied  to  every  practitioner 
who,  by  pompous  pretences,  mean  insinuations,  and  indirect 
promises,  endeavours  to  obtain  that  confidence  which  neither 
success  nor  experience  entitle  him  to. 

ICotgrave,  in  his  '  Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language,'  published 
1655,  thus  paints  the  poor  physician  : — 
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■  M;  name  is  Pulsefeel,  a  poor  doctor  of  Phyaick, 

That  does  wear  throo'pilo  velvet  in  his  hat. 

He  paid  a  quarter's  rent  of  his  house  beforehand, 

And  (simple  aa  he  stands  here)  was  made  doctor  beyond 

sea. 
I  voff,  as  I  am  right  worshipful,  the  taking  of  my  degree 

cost  me  twelve  ^French  crowns  and 
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Thirty-five  pounds  of  butter  in  Upper  Oenmiaf. 

I  can  moke  youi  beauty,  and  pre£eivB  it, 

BectiGe  yout  body,  and  maiutaine  it, 

Ciarifie  your  blooii,  surfle  your  cheeks,  perfume  your  skin^B 
tinct  your  hair,  enliven  your  eye, 

Heighten  your  appetite ;  and  aa  for  jeUiea, 

Dentifrizeg,  dyets,  minerals,  fricasees, 

FomatnmB,  fuiues,  Italian  masks  to  eleep  in, 

Either  to  moisten  or  dry  the  superfices. 
Faugh !     Galen 

Was  a  (Toose,  and  Paracelsus  a  Patch, 

To  Doctor  Pulaefeel.' 
In  the  '  Quack's  Academy,'  1678,  we  find  hia  outward  re- 
quisites to  be  '  A  decent  black  suit,  and  (if  credit  will  stretch  ao 
far  in  Long  Lane),  a  plush  jacket ;  not  a  pin  the  worse,  though 
thread-bare  as  a  taylot's  cloak — it  shows  the  more  reverend  an- 
ti(iuity.  Like  Mercury,  you  must  always  carry  a  caduceus  or 
conjuring  japan  in  your  hand,  capt  with  a  civet-box,  with  which 
you  must  walk  with  Spanish  gravity,  aa  in  deep  contemplation 
upon  an  arbitrament  between  lil'e  and  death.  A  convenient 
lodging,  not  forgetting  a  hatch  at  the  door ;  a  chamber  hung 
with  Dutch  pictures  or  looking-glasses,  beUtbered  with  empty 
bottles,  gallipots,  and  vials  lilled  with  tap-droppings,  or  fair 
water  coloured  with  saiinders.  Any  sexton  will  furnish  your 
window  with  a  ekuU,  in  hope  of  your  custom  ;  over  which  hang 
up  tho  skeleton  of  a  monkey,  to  proclaim  your  skill  in  anatomy. 
Let  your  table  bo  never  without  some  old  musty  Greek  or  Ara- 
bick  author,  and  the  fourth  book  of  CornelicB  Agrippa's  "  Occult 
PbUosophy,"  wide  open,  to  amuse  spectators  ;  with  half-a-dozeu 
of  gilt  shilHngs,  as  ao  many  guineas  received  that  morning  for 

"Wine  Eathb. 

Among  the  strange  uses  to  which  wino  was  applied  in  the 

sixteenth  century  are  its  baths,  for  which  tho  Scotch  importa- 

tioiia  &om  Bordeaux  were  very  expensive.    The  Queen  of  Soots 
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night  use  wine  exteTnally,  either  ae  a  cosmetic  ot  a  tonic,  in 
accordance  with  old  medical  notions ;  but  we  can  hardly  eajt- 
pom  that  she  ever  stepped  into  a  bath  of  neat  Miidoc  or  Haut- 
Brion.  Yet  something  like  this  seems  implied  in  the  version 
Iiere  given  of  a  statement  made  by  the  Earl  of  Shronsbury,  who, 
la  ISCO,  had  charge  of  the  royal  prisoner.  "Writing  to  Sir 
"Walter  Mildmay,  ihi  earl  complaina  that  his  regular  allowance 
of  wine,  duty  free,  is  not  enough  for  his  household.  '  The  es- 
Jietues  I  have  to  boar  this  year,'  says  he,  '  on  account  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Scots,  are  so  cousidenihle  as  to  compel  me  to  beg 
you  will  kindly  consider  them.  lu  fact,  two  butts  of  wine  a 
month  hardly  serve  for  our  ordinary  use ;  and  besides  this,  I 
have  to  supply  what  is  rcqiured  by  the  princess  for  her  baths, 
and  other  similar  uses.'  This  abase  of  wtne  was  not  uncommon, 
but  was  seldom  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  the  author  soems  to 
imply.  In  1555  we  find  a  friend  of  the  Cardinal  D'Armagnac, 
describing,  in  a  letter,  his  own  notions  of  making  a  riyht  use  of 
a  present  of  Greek  wine  which  the  Curdinut  had  sent  him. 
'  ilrat  of  all,'  says  this  bewildered  man,  '  /  wash  viy  lianiU  m  U, 
and  then  my  lace,  so  as  to  make  it  a  trifle  rosy.  After  this 
waste,  he  odds,  '  then  1  drink  a  little  of  it,  and  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread  with  it.'  A  still  worse  abuse  is  found  in  a  atoiy  told  by 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  ICegsnt,  afterwards  Charles  tho 
Seventh.  Speaking  of  a  journey  he  performed  with  that  prince 
1419,  be  says,  '  at  tho  end  of  every  stage  wo  had  our  horses' 
rubbed  down  with  wine  and  honey,'  It  was,  probably, 
this  usage  that  tho  proverb  applied  to  bad  wine  was 
'ed — '  One  would  not  wash  a  horse's  hoof  in  it.' 

Rustic  Medtcinrs  Two  Centukies  Ago, 
Our  forefathers  and  foremothers  did  not  go  a-field  for  physic 
nly  to  tind  plants.  Precious  to  them  was  the  iuyco  of  an  eel, 
I  hedgehog's  fat,  goose-grease,  the  fat  of  mice,  cats,  rabbits, 
moles,  and  ducks,  and  doves ;  precious  the  fat  that  lies  under 
the  manes  of  horses.  The  gall  of  a  goat  or  raven,  the  pith  of  an 
ox'a  back,  the  milk  of  a  red  cow,  or  of  a  cow  all  of  one  colour,  a 
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buck's  horn,  the  brain  of  a  weazel,  the  blood  of  &  stock-dove, 
and  the  '  little  boue  that  is  ia  the  knoe-ioynt  of  the  hinder  legge 
of  a  hare,  which  will  speedily  helpe  tho  crampe,'  all  belong  to 
Ralph  Elower'a  pharmacy,  and  oi-e  still  sought  as  remedies  by 
many  in  our  rural  districts.  '  A  herring  that  is  well-pickled  and 
spilt  on  the  belly'side,  and  warmed  very  hat,  and  layed  on  to 
both  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  help  an  ague.'  Also,  '  snales 
which  be  in  shells,  heat  together  with  bay  salt  and  mallowoa, 
^nd  laid  to  the  bottomes  of  your  fee%  aad  to  the  wrists  of  your 
hands,  before  the  fit  coraeth,  appeaseth  the  ague,'  '  Twenty 
garden  snales,  beaten  ehclb  and  all,  in  a  morter,  until  you  per- 
ceive them  to  be  come  to  a  ealue,  will  both  heale  a  bile  and 
drawe  it.'  '  A  drop  or  two  of  the  iuyce  of  a  hlack  enale,  dropped 
on  a  corne,  with  the  powder  of  sandphere  (samphire),  will  take 
it  away  speedilie.'  A  wine  of  earthworms,  with  a  little  scraped 
ivory  and  English  saffron,  will  do  a  man  who  haj  the  iaundice 
'^maruolloua  much  good.'  Earthworms  are  also  an  iniallible  test 
in  the  diagnosis  of  king's  eviL  '  Take  a  ground  worme,  and  lay 
it  nliuo  upon  the  place  grieued,  then  take  a  green  dock-leafe  or 
two,  and  lay  upon  the  worme,  and  then  binde  the  same  about 
the  neck  of  the  partie  diseased,  at  aigjit  when  hee  gooth  to  bed, 
SJid  in  the  morning  wheu  hee  riseth  take  off  againe,  and  if  it  be 
the  king's  euil  the  worme  will  turne  into  a  powder  or  duste ; 
otherwise  the  worme  will  remain  dead  in  his  own  former  forme, 
as  it  was  before  aliue.'  For  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  '  take  a 
mouse  and  flea  it,  and  drie  it  in  ouen,  and  beat  it  to  powder, 
and  let  the  partie  grieued  drink  it  in  ale,  and  it  will  help  him,' 
For  the  cure  of  deafuess,  '  take  on  hedgehog,  and  ilea  him  and 
rosto  him,  and  let  the  patient  put  some  of  the  grease  that  cometh 
from  him  into  hia  eare,  with  a  little  liquid  atorax  mingled 
therewith,  and  he  shall  recover  hia  hearing  in  a  short  apace. 
This  hath  holpen  some  that  could  not  heare  almost  any  thing  at 
oil  for  the  space  of  twentio  yeares,  and  yet  were  holpen  with  this 
medicine.'  Or,  '  Take  a  goode  siluer  eele  (if  possible  shee  may  be 
gotten),  or  ebe  some  other  bright  eele,  and  roste  her  upon  a 
spitte,  and  let  the  dripping  of  her  be  kept  very  cleane  in  some 
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eartbein  vessel!,  and  when  you  do  goe  to  b»l  pat  the  qnajititie  of 
a  <Xuartet  of  a  spoonfuUe  thereof  at  a  time  into  your  eare,  and  then 
stop  it  up  with  a  little  of  the  wool  that  groweth  betwixt  the  two 
eares  of  a  blacke  eheepe,  and  the  next  night  following  use  tha 
Gontiarie  eare,  as  afore  i^  said,  and  so  continue  this  far  the  spooe 
of  nine  or  ton  dayes,  aad  it  will  helpe  you.' 

QuACKisii  Arts  of  thb  Last  CENXURr. 
In  Jones's  'Vulgar  Errors  Considered  and  Eefvited,'  1797,  we 
find  this  cuTioii3  statement : — '  The  suddeu  cures  iu  various  cases 
I  saw  performed  some  years  ago,  behind  the  Koyal  Exchange,  by 
the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  those  days,  on  numbers  of  poor 
people,  who,  as  they  said,  came  up  irom  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country,  whoee  aihucnts  were  pronounced  incurable  in  aeve- 
lal  hospitals,  stupefied  me  with  utter  astonishment,  till  I  fell  in 
company  with  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  employed  by  him  in  the 
chimigical  cases  at  Pimlico,  who  assured  me  that  those  wretches 
I  had  seen  were  by  way  of  decoy  dacks,  hired  alternately  to 
attend  there  and  near  the  Horse  Guards  twice  a.  week,  at  half-a- 
ctown  a  week,  to  pretend  to  be  cured  of  such  diseases  as  they 
I  were  instructed  to  personify ;  and  that  the  bette^d^esBed  people 
)  that  came  in  coaches,  and  were  shown  occasionally  as  private 
patients  upstairs,  wci-e  hired  at  a  crown  each,  exclusive  of  the 
coach.' 

It  was  the  sensible  remark  of  an  ingenious  author,  that  though 
the  ignorant  boast  of  infallible  remedies  for  every  disorder,  a  man 
of  real  skill  cannot  venture  a  positive  assurance  that  he  can  cure 
a  cut  finger. 

In  an  '  Exposition  of  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,'  by  Thomaa 
'  Browne  Kedivivua  (one  of  a  series  of  clever  '  Small  Books  on 
■  Cleat  Subjects,'  published  by  Pickering),  we  find  the  following 
'  pertinBnt  remarks  : — 

'  In  times  past,  when  a  man  fell  sick  he  was  wont,  if  he  were 
.gieat  enough  to  £nd  that  expense  practicable,  to  send  for  some 
oraele    for  counsel ;  as  Ahaziah,  albeit  he  might  have  known 
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better,  seeia;:;  that  he  was  of  laraelitish  hlood,  sent  i 
unto  Baal,  the  god  of  flion,  at  Ekron,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
disease  he  was  Buffering  from  ;  and  if  thb  habit  infected  even 
the  people  chosen,  to  be  the  depositories  of  the  truth,  we  may  well 
guess  bow  prevalent  it  must  have  been  among  the  heathen.  To 
this  succeeded  the  belief  in  particularsbtineaof  Christian  saints; 
and  70U  shall  eves  yet  see,  it  ma;  be  in  some  chapel  of  this  kind 
in  a  remote  place,  where  the  ancient  superstition  sjtniivelh  merely 
wider  a  change  of  name,  aa  fjreat  number  of  Mvuoto  offeriogs  of 
silver  and  waxen  eyes,  legs,  arms,  and  the  like,  as  ever  covered 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  Nowadays  superstitions  of 
this  kind  have  taken  a  &esh  course  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that 
they  no  longer  enrich  the  priests  of  .^culapiuB,  or  of  Apollo,  or 
of  Isis,  they  nevertheless  set  up  for  themselves  some  living  idol ; 
and  he  being  supposed,  like  the  Pythoness  of  old,  to  be  inspired 
with  a  certain  divine  aiHatus,  they  pay  their  offerings  to  him  as 
religiously  as  ever  did  any  ancient  votary  of  the  god  or  the  saint, 
ahd  trust  to  him  with  as  implicit  a  faith  :  witness  the  tales  I 
have  heard  of  a  certain  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  who,  in  regard  to  the 
excoriations  he  practised  upon  his  votaries,  might  haply  be  con- 
sidered as  an  avatar  of  the  Ekronilisb  god  of  flies,  whose  fame 
tempted  even  the  King  of  Israel  to  apply  to  him ;  for,  with  the 
aid  of  some  French  or  German  critic,  I  doubt  not  it  might  be 
proved  that  Baal-Zebub  was  none  other  than  an  emplastrum  of 
contharides.' 

BsimtiES  OF  THB  Last  CaNTnitY. 
These  two  preparations  of  a  portentous  nature  occur  familiarly 
in  medical  books  of  last  century,  and  their  fame  exists  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  druggist's  shop. 

Mithridale. 
Take  of  cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms ;  of  myirh,  eleven 
diaohms ;  agaric,  spikenard,  ginger,  saffron,  seeds  of  treacle,  mus- 
tard, or  of  mithridate  mustard,  fraukincense,  Chio  turpentine, 
of  each  ten  drachms ;  camel's  hay,  costus,  or  in  its  stead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  stead  mace,  French  lavender,  long  pepper. 
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eeeda  of  hartwort,  juice  of  the  rape  of  cistua,  strained  atorajc, 
opopanax,  etrained  galbauum,  balsam  of  GUead,  or  in  ita  stead 
expressed  oil  of  Dutme^,  and  liussia  custor,  of  xacli  oa  ounce ; 
polej  mountain,  water-germnndei,  the  fruit  of  the  balsam-tree,  or 
in  its  fltead  cubeba,  white  pepper,  aeeda  of  the  carrot  of  Crete, 
abdellium  strained,  of  each  aeven  drachma ;  Celtic  nard,  gentian 
root,  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  red  roses,  aeeda  of  Macedonian 
parsley,  the  lesser  cardamon  seeds  freed  from  their  busks,  sweet 
fennel  seeds,  gum  arabic,  opium  strained,  of  each  five  drachms  \ 
loot  of  the  Gwe«t  flag,  root  of  wild  valerian,  anise-seed,  sogapouum 
strained,  of  each  three  drachms  ;  spignol,  St.  John's  wort,  juice 
of  acacia,  or  lu  its  stead  Japan  earth,  the  buUies  of  acinka,  of  each 
two  drachms  and  a  half ;  of  clarihcd  honey  tliriue  the  weight  of 
tJl  the  rest  Dissolve  the  opium  hrst  in  a  little  wine,  and  then 
itii»  it  with  the  houey  mode  hot ;  in  the  mean  time  melt  together 
in  another  vessel  the  galbanum,  storax,  turpentine,  and  the  bal- 
um  of  Gilead,  or  the  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  continually  stirring 
them  round,  that  they  may  not  burn  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  are 
melted,  add  to  them  the  hot  honey,  lirat  by  spoonfuls,  and  after- 
-worda  more  freely  :  lastly,  when  this  mixture  is  near  cold,  add 
by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  species  reduced  to  powder. 

Til  actual  number  of  iuj^redients  Mithridute  is  excelled  by  ths  1 
celebrated  Venice  treacle,  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  recipe  ; — 

FenJce  Treade, 

Take  of  the  troehea  of  squills,  half  a  pound. 

Long    pepper,  opium    strained,  dried  vipers,  of  each    three 


I  its  stead  espreased  oil  < 


^^L  oon 

^^M         Cinnamon,  balsam  of  GUead,  o 

^^M  nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces. 

^^H         Agaric,  the  root  of  Florentine  orriee,  water-germander,  red 

^^H  rosea,  seeds  of  uavew,  extract  of  liquorice,  of  each  an  outice  and 

^M  a  halt 

^^M  spikenard,  aaflron,  amomum,    myrrh,  costua,  or  in  its  stead 

^^1  zedoary,  camel's  hay,  of  each  on  ounce. 

^^M  The  root  of  cinquefoil,  rhuh.'ub,  ginger,  Indian  lea^  or  in  its   ' 
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stead  mace,  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  of  horehoiind,  and  of  cala- 
mint,  French  lavender,  block  pepper,  seeds  of  Macedonian  paw- 
ley,  olibaniuu,  Chio  turpentine,  root  of  wild  valerian,  of  each  six 
drachms. 

Gentian  root,  Celtic  nard,  Bpignel,  leaves  of  poley  mountain,  of 
St.  John's  wort,  of  ground  pine-tops,  of  creeping  germander  with 
the  seed,  the  frait  of  the  halaam-tree,  or  in  its  stead  cubeba,  aniao- 
eeed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  the  leaser  cardamon  seeds  freed  from  their 
husks,  seed  of  bishop's  weed,  of  hartwort,  of  treacle  mustard,  ax 
mithridate  mustard,  juice  of  the  rape  of  ciatus,  acacia,  or  in  its 
stead  Japan  earth,  gum  arabic,  storas  strained,  sagapenum  strained, 
Lemnian  earth,  or  in  its  stead  bole  armenic  or  French  bole,  green 
vitriol  calcined,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

Boot  of  creeping  birthwort,  or  in  its  stead  of  the  long  birth- 
wort,  tops  of  the  leaser  centaury,  seeds  of  the  carrot  of  Cieto. 
opopanax,  golbannm  strained,  Bussia  castor,  Jew's  piteh,  or  in  its 
stead  white  amber  prepared,  root  of  the  sweet  flag,  of  each  two 
drachma. 

Of  clarified  boney,  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  rest.  The  in- 
gredients are  to  be  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  mithri- 

"While  quoting  these  antiquated  formulas,  let  ua  say  that  in 
"The  Practice  of  the  London  Hospitals'  in  17C6,  there  appear 
some  old-fashioned  but  useful  preparations,  which  we  miss  with 
regret  from  more  modern  dispensatories.  Some  of  the  prescrip- 
tions taken  '  from  the  surgeon's  books'  could  not  be  improved  by 
Sir  William  Fergusson  or  Mr,  P^et.  And  even  in  respect  to  the 
more  complicated  medicaments  of  the  physicians,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent aindng  after  greater  simplicity,  while  tied  by  the  chains  of 
cumbrous  usage.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  appears  after  a 
complex  remedy  for  scrofulous  tumours,  concluding  thus  :  '  But 
to  say  the  truth,  the  success  depends  chiefly  on  the  sea-water, 
which  succeeds  as  well  when  singly.'  The  man  who  wrote  that 
in  176G  might  safely  have  been  entrusted  with  the  editing  of  the 
Pharmacopccia  of  186C  ! 
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NOTABLE  QUACKS.  iiy 

^OTABLX  Quacks. 
Wq  ue  often  induced  to  ascribe  quackery  in  certain  eUgos  to 
a  loTe  of  profit  and  merely  ephemeral  notoriety  ;  but  in  mui; 
cues  it  has  been  found  to  consist  in  «  deep-rooted  infatumtion, 
vbich  has  actually  been  emblazoned  on  the  tombs  of  qaacks  by 
some  willing  dupe  to  their  quackery.  In  the  church  of  St 
Saviour,  Sonthwark,  ia  a  stone  efiigy  of  Dr.  Lockyei,  whi> 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  died  in  1672. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  long  furred  gown,  laige  flowing  wig,  and  n>- 
dines  his  elbow  on  a  piUow.  At  the  back  of  the  monument  i& 
the  following  inscription  in  gold  lett*'.rs : — 

Hers  Lookynr  lies  inlerr'd,  enongh  ;  hia  nkma 

Speaks  one  hkth  few  competitor!  in  funo  ; 

A  name  lo  great,  so  gen'ral  it  may  scoru 

loteriptiotia  which  do  valgar  tombs  adorn. 

A  diminntion  'tis  to  write  in  yerte 

Hia  eelogics.  whicli  most  men's  monthi  rahearso. 

His  virtQM  and  his  pUU  are  so  veil  known, 

That.euv;  can't  conlino  them  uudor  stone  ; 

Bot  they'll  Borrive  his  dust,  and  not  expire, 

TiU  oU  things  else,  at  th'  '  univ-eraia  fire.' 

This  verse  is  lost,  his  pilta  einbolm  him  safo 

To  future  tiweo,  without  an  opitaph. 

The  pills  and  the  doctor  have  alike  passed  by  and  arp  for- 
gotten ;  but  we  have  often  mused  on  the  ostentatious  mumoriid 
which  bears  the  above  inscription.  It  is  at  least  visible  to  every 
passenger,  and  may  servo  to  convince  him  of  tho  folly  and  no- 
thingness of  men,  who,  in  their  own  ago,  are  so  puffed  up  with 
conceit  that  they  imagine  posterity  can  never  appreciate  their 
worth. 

Medical  quacks  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Hancock,  Hector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbnry,  preached  up 
the  Water  Cure,  which  Pliny,  tho  naturalist,  described  an  being 
in  his  day  the  fashionable  remedy  in  Rome.  He  published  a 
work  in  1T23  on  '  Common  Water  the  best  cure  for  Fevers,  and 
probably  for  the  Plague.'  The  good  man  recommended  stewed 
pn'Jiea  for  obstinate  coses  of  bbod^pitting.       Ward's  pill  v 
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sounded  bj  t!io  learned  Cliief  Baron  EeynoldB,  The  tar-water 
mania  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  Biabqp  Berkeley.  In  vuL  xviii 
of  tbo  '  Gentleman's  Maganne'  is  a  list  of  202  quack  doctors  then 
practising.  '  The  accommodating  fellows,'  says  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
'  were  ready  to  fleece  every  rank  of  society.  The  fashionable  im- 
postor sold  his  specific  sometiinea  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Zd.  a  pill, 
'while  the  humbler  knave  vended  his  boluses  at  6<^  a  box.  To 
account  for  society  tolerating,  ajid  yet  more  warmly  encouraging 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  must  remember  the  force  of  the  example 
set  by  eminent  physicians  in  vending  medicines,  the  composition 
of  which  tbey  kept  secret.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  sold  an  eye  salve, 
^d  Dr.  Mead  had  a  favourite  noetrum — a  powder  for  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,' 

Tobias  "Walker  and  John  Archer  were  both  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  Cbaries  the  Second,  and  deep-drinking,  jolly  fellows. 
Whitaker  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  wine,  of  which  he 
■was  a  worshipper,  as  ia  shown  by  '  Hia  Tree  of  Humane  life,  or 
the  Blond  of  the  Grape,  proving  the  Possibilitie  of  maintaining 
Humane  Life  from  Infancy  to  Extreame  Old  Age  without  any 
Sioknease  by  the  Use  of  Wine.'  In  hia  book,  pold  at  the  author's 
shop.  Pope's  Head  Alley,  ho  tells  us,  '  This  is  the  phisick  that 
doth  not  dull,  but  sets  a  true  edge  upon  nature ;  after  operation 
leaveth  no  venomous  contact.  Sure  I  am  this  was  an  ancient 
phisick  j  else  what  meant  Avicenna,  !Eliasis,  and  Averroes,  to 
move  the  body  twice  every  month  with  the  same;  as  it  ia  familiar 
to  Nature,  so  they  use  it  familiarly.' 

John  Archer,  who  wrote  '  Every  Man  his  Own  Doctor,  and 
SectetB  Disclosed,'  had  a  place  of  business,  a  chamber  in  a  sad- 
diet's  house  over  against  the  Black  Horse,  uiyh  Charing  Cross, 
where  ho  attended  from  eleven  to  five  each  day.  He  kept  a 
number  of  apotheeariea'  shops,  and,  like  Whitaker,  lived  by  the 
sale  of  drugs,  as  well  as  fees.  His  cordial  diet  drink  was  adver- 
tised at  'Is.  Gii.  per  quart ;  for  a  box  containiug  thirty  morbus 
pills,  the  charge  was  fls.,  and  forty  corroborating  pilla  the  same. 
He  prided  himself  on  three  inventions — a  hot  steam  batb,  an  oven 
'  which  doth  with  a  small   fagot  bake  a  good  quantity  of  any- 
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thing,  and  a  complete  chariot  Uiat  ehall,  with  any  ordinuiy  horse, 
lun  swift  with  four  or  five  people  in  it,  and  there  is  place 

B  withont,  all  which  one  horae  can  as  easily  diaw  aa  twa 
boTsea.' 

The  First  Merrt  Andrew,  Dr.  Bohde. 

■n  worthy,  physician  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  an 
wlmirable  wit  in  hia  reign.  Ilearno  says,  ia  Wood's  'Athente,' 
that  the  doctor  was  not  born  at  Peveasey,  or  Penaey,  as  coni- 
niDiily  Baid,  but  at  Bond's  Hill,  in  Holmsdayle  in  Sussex  ;  should 
wo  not  read  '  Borde  Hill,'  as  that  place  belonged  to  tho  family 
of  Borde  for  many  generations  %  It  is  in  Cuckfield  parish ;  and 
Eorda's  house  niny  be  seen  from  the  Ousa  Valley  railway  via- 
duct. Re  was  tlie  author  of  the  '  Breviary  of  Health,'  '  Talea 
of  the  Madmea  of  Gotham,'  and  the  '  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge,' the  '  whych  doth  teach  a  man  to  appak  al  manor  of  lan- 
guages, and  to  know  the  usage  and  fashion  of  al  manet  of 
countries ;  Dedycated  to  the  right  honourable  and  gracious  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VIII.'  Black  letter,  imprinted 
by  "William  Copeland,  without  date. 

The  name  of  Merry  Andrew,  since  so  familiar,  is  said  to  havo 
been  first  given  to  Doctor  Borde,  on  account  of  his  pleasantries. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  grew  serioas,  and  took  npon  him 
tho  order  of  a  Carthusian  Monk,  in  the  Charter  House,  at  London. 

I  He  lived  on  tho  site  of  Dudley^court,  but  it  does  not  appear  how 
long  ha  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Giles. 
"I 
Dark* 


I 


Meny  Andrew.     A  stage  clown  or  fool. 
More  bktlcts,  iadee<l,  are  cripples  in  their  art ; 
Mimick  Ilia  foot,  but  not  his  Bpeuking  part : 
Let  them  the  traitor,  or  Volpone  Iry  ; 
Could  they— 

Rage  like  Cethegus,  or  like  Coisius  die, 
They  ne'er  had  aent  to  Paris  for  such  Eanoioa, 
As  moastcrs'  heads  and  Merry- Andre wb'  ilimceii. 

Rochester's  Pofau,  1710,  p.  50, 

LS  from  the  doctor's  method  of  using  such  speeches  at 
I  markets  and  fairs,  that  in  after  times  those  tiiat  imitated  the  like 
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luiuiorous,  jocose  language,  were  etvli^d  Merry  Andrews,  a  teria 
much  in  voguB  on  our  stages.' 

The  last  man  in  London  who  is  believed  to  have  worn  the 
scarlet  coat,  flap  waistcoat,  and  frilled  sloevea,  was  a  quack  doctor 
who  lived  in  the  corner  of  Salishury  Square,  and  who  might  be 
secii  any  day  pacing  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  establish meut, 
until  he  took  to  lus  bed  and  died  of  extreme  old  age. 

LosQEViTY  OP  Quack  Medicines. 
Quack  medicines  have  extraordinary  longevity.  There  is  an 
old  nostrum  called  Heal-all,  which  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  All-heal  of  the  Druids,  our  most  ancient  doctors.  Daffy's 
Eiixir  is  of  early  date.  Godfrey's  Cordial  has  been  working  its 
mischief  many  years  ;  for,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  175C,  wo 
find  it  enumerated  among  the  medicines  eniplnyed  by  the  nurses 
at  the  early  periods  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  give  a  long  and 
effectual  quieting  to  the  children  committed  to  their  care.  Scotch 
Pills  Trere  sold  upon  tho  same  spot  for  nearly  two  centuries,  in 
the  Strand  :  thoy  were  originally  made  by  a  physician  to  Charles 
I.,  and  we  find  theiu  advertised  in  1699,  as  'sold  at  the  Golden 
Unicom,  over  against  the  Maypole,  in  the  Strand  ;'  the  shop 
disappeared  in  the  year  1865.  John  Moore,  'author  of  the 
celebrated  "Worm-ijowder,"  lived  in  Abchurch  Lane,  in  the  time 
ef  Popo,  who  thus  apostrophised  him  ; — 

O  teamed  friend  of  A.bchurch  Lane, 

Who  BCtt'st  our  cu trails  frao  ! 
Vain  is  tliy  nrt,  tliy  powder  vain, 

Since  worms  shall  cat  e'en  theo. 

Tlie  great  worm-destroying  school  of  our  time  was  Dr.  Gardner's, 
in  Long  Acre,  with  its  rows  of  worms  preserved  in  bottles  of 
apirite;  but  they  have  'gone  out  of  use,' 

A  Qdaok  Doctor  and  bib  Merry  Andrew. 

When  little  Thomas  Holcroft  was  trudgbg  about  the  country 

with  his  father,  as  a  pedlar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he 

flaw  for  the  first  time,  at  Wisbeaoh  fair,  tboao  then  dear  delight- 
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fill  creatures,  a  quack  doctor,  peepiui;  from  behind  his  curtaiu, 
and  that  droll  devil,  his  Merry  Andrew,  '  It  was,'  he  tells  us, 
*  a  pleasure  so  unexpected,  so  exquisite,  so  rich  and  rare,  that  I 
followed  the  Merry  Andrew  and  his  drumiuet  through  the  streets, 
gliding  under  arms  and  between  legs,  never  _long  together  three 
yards  apart  from  hint ;  almost  bur^tiug  with  laughter  at  his  ex- 
treme comicality ;  tracing  the  gridirons,  puachluellos,  and  panto- 
mime rigures  on  his  jacket  -  wondering  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  twirled  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  again  caught  it  so  dexteroufily 
oil  hia  head.  My  curiosity  did  not  abate  when  he  examined  to 
eee  if  there  was  not  some  little  devil  hid  within  it,  with  a  gro- 
tesque squint  of  his  eyes,  twi^t  of  his  nose,  and  the  exclamation, 
"  Ctli,  oh !  have  I  caught  you,  Mr.  Imp  I" — making  a  snatch  at 
the  inside  of  his  hat,  grasping  at  something,  opening  his  hand, 
dnding  nothing  in  it,  and  then  crying,  with  a  stupid  stare,  "  No, 
you  eee,  good  follu,  tho  devil  of  any  devil  is  there !"  Then, 
again,  when  he  returned  1"j  the  stage,  followed  by  an  eager  crowd, 
and  in  an  imperious  toue  was  ordered  by  his  master  to  mount — 
to  see  the  comical  jump  he  gave,  alighting  half  upright,  roaring 
with  pretended  pain,  pressing  his  hip,  declaring  he  hod  put  out 
Lis  collar-bone,  crying  to  his  master  to  come  and  cure  it,  receiving 
A  kick,  springing  up,  and  making  a  somersault ;  thanking  his 
master  kindly  for  making  him  well ;  yet  the  moment  his  bock 
was  turned,  mocking  him  with  wry  faces ;  answering  the  doctor, 
vhom  1  should  liaie  thuugbt  estremely  witty  if  Andrew  had  not 
been  there,  with  jokes  so  apposite  and  whimsical,  as  never  failed 
to  produce  roars  of  laughter.  As  it  was  the  first  scene  of  the 
kind  that  I  bod  ever  witnessed,  so  it  was  the  most  ecstatic.  I 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  an  ardent  love  of  the  dra- 
matic art  took  root  in  my  mind  from  the  incidents  of  that  day.' 

Death  op  Doctor  Laube. 

Jului  Lambe,   in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  confidential 

physician  to  Yilliers,  Duko  of  ISucklugham.     This  man  had  been 

indicted  and  found  gudty,  at  Worcester  assizes,  for  being  '  a 

,  and  ju^ling  person,  absolutely  given  over  to  hod, 
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Tricked,  and  diabolical  couisea,  dn  invocatoi  and  adorer  of  im- 
piouH  and  wicked  apirits.'  At  this  assize  the  jail  fever  broke  out 
with  iatal  effect  upon  many  persons,  and  the  sagacious  authori- 
ties, suspecting  that  Lambe  by  bis  magical  arts  had  caused  the 
pestilence,  were  afraid  to  carry  hia  sentence  into  execution,  lest 
he  might,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  make  matters  ivorae.  They 
accordingly  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  was  confined  for  some 
time  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  He  there  practised  os  a  doctor, 
tiU,  having  committed  an  outrage  upon  a  young  woman,  he  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  saved  from  punishment  by  the 
powerful  interest  of  his  patron  aud  protector,  the  Duko  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  popular  voice  accused  ,Lambo  of  several  grave 
offences,  particularly  against  women ;  and  on  the  very  same  day 
that  the  Duke  was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
cause  of  England's  calamities,  his  dcpendaQt  and  doctor  was 
murdered  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  City  of  London. 

It  appears  that  he  (Dr.  Ljimbe)  went  to  see  a  play  at  tha 
Fortune  Theatre,  Golding  Lane,  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  where  iv 
number  of  boys  and  other  unruly  persona,  having  observed  Lainhe 
present,  after  the  play  was  ended  flocked  about  him,  and  began 
to  assault  him.  He,  in  his  fright,  made  towards  the  City  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  hired  a  company  of  sailors  to  be  his  guard.  But 
the  people  pelted  with  stones  ao  furiously  that  the  sailors  could 
scarcely  bring  him  in  safety  as  far  as  Moorgate,  when  they  left 
him  ;  then  the  mob  pursued  him  through  Coleman  Street  to  the 
tUd  Jewry,  no  house  daring  to  protect  him,  though  ho  applieil 
at  several  Constables  were  raised  to  appease  the  tumult,  who, 
too  late  for  his  safety,  brought  him  to  the  Compter  in  the  Poultry, 
whore  he  waa  '  bestowed,  upon  command  of  the  Lord  Mayor.' 
The  mob  had,  however,  so  pelted  bim  with  stones,  and  beaten 
him  with  cudgels  and  other  weapons,  that  his  skull  was  broken, 
and  his  body  bruised  and  wounded  \  whereupon,  though  surgeons 
were  "sent  for,  it  was  in  vain — he  never  spoke  a  word,  but  lay 
till  next  morning,  and  then  died. 

On  the  day  of  Lambe's  death,  placards  containing  the  follow- 
ing words  were  displayed  on  the  wnlls,  of  London ;  '  Who  rules 


the  Kingdom !— The  King.     Wlio  rides  the  King  T— The  Duke. 
Who  rules  the  Duke  t—The  devil     Let  tho  Duke  look  to  it,  or 
lis  will  be  seiTcd  as  his  doctor  ^ras  served.'     A  few  weeks  after, 
[  the  duke  was  assassinated. 


A  Quack  Oculist. 
Sir  William  Head,  originally  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler,  became  pro- 
ssively  a  mountebank  and  a  quack  doctor,  auJ  gaioed,  in  his 
,  the  equivocal  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne. 
f.  He  is  said  to  have  practised  by  '  the  light  of  nature ;'  and  though 
I'lie  could  not  read,  ho  could  ride  in  his  own  chariot,  and  treat  his 
P^sompany  with  good  punch  out  of  a  golden  howl.     Ke  had  an 
n  share  of  impudence ;  a  few  acrapa  of  Latin  in  his 
bills  made  the  ignorant  suppose  him  to  he  wonderfully  learned. 
He  did  not  seek  his  roputatioD  in  ^mall  places,  but  practised  at 
that  high  scat  of  learning,  Oxford  :  and  in  one  of  his  addrcasca 
he  called  upon  the  Vice-Cliancellor,  I'nivetsity,  and  the  City,  to 
vouch  for  his  cures— as,  indeed,  he  did  upon  the  people  of  the 
three  kingdoms.     Blindness  vanished  before  him,  and  ha  even 
<leigned  to  practise  in  other  diiitempers  ;  but  he  defied  all  com- 
petition aa  an  oculist. 

Queen  Anne  and  George  1.  honoured  Read  with  the  cai«  of 
^  their  eyes  ;  from  which  one  would  havo  thought  the  rulere,  like 
BlHie  ruled,  as  dark  intellectually  as  Taylor's  (his  brother  quack) 
KOoach  horses  were  corporeally,  of  which  it  was  said  five  were 
BUind  in  consequence  of  tbeir  roaster  havmg  exercised  his  skill 
Ha^n  them. 

P  Dr.  Itadcliife  meutions  this  worthy  as  '  Itead  the  mountebank, 
irho  has  asautance  enough  to  come  to  our  table  upstairs  at  Gai- 
raway's,  swears  he'll  take  his  coach  and  six  horses,  his  two 
blacks,  and  as  many  sUver  trumpets,  against  a  dinner  at  Pon- 
tack's.' 

Bead  died  at  Kochester,  May  24,  1715.  After  Queen  Anno 
had  knighted  him  and  Dr.  Haunes,  there  appeared  the  followiog 
iines: — 
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Th«  Queen,  like  Heav'n,  atiines  equoll;  od  all, 

Her  favoiira  now  without  dUtinction  full : 

Great  Head  utid  sleuder  Hannes,  both  kniglited,  show 

That  none  their  honours  shall  to  merit  owe. 

That  popish  doctrine  ia  explodeil  quite. 

Or  RaJph*  had  been  no  duke,  and  Read  no  kuight. 

Mna.  Mapf,  the  Bone-Setter. 

Among  the  notable  persona  of  Epsom,  wliilat  tlie  prosperity 
of  'the  Wells'  WDs  on  the  wane,  resided  the  celebrated  Mra. 
Jlapp,  '  the  Bone-setttr,'  or  '  Shape  Mistress,'  as  she  was  occa- 
sionally called.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  one 
Wallin,  a  bone-aetter  of  Hindon,  in  Wiltaliire  ;  and,  as  Manning 
adds,  '  sister  of  that  Polly  Peacliim  who  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Bolton ;'  but  in  this  ho  was  unquestionably  in  error. 
She  quitted  hei  father's  house  in  consequence  of  some  faniily 
quarrel,  and,  after  etrolling  about  the  country  in  a  state  of 
affected  insanity,  calling  herself  '  Crazy  Sally,'  she  at  length 
settled  at  Epsom,  Here  by  her  general  eccentricities,  and  by 
occasional  success  in  her  professional  operations,  she  acquired 
great  notoriety ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cures  she  wrought  in 
setting  fractured  bones,  and  reducing  dislocations,  caused  '  so- 
great  a  resort,  that  the  town  olfered  her  one  hundred  guineas  to 
continue  there.' 

Such  a  high  opinion  was  entertained  of  her  skill,  and  aa 
uumerous  were  her  patients,  that  she  ia  stated  to  have  obtained 
twenty  guineas  a  day  by  her  practice.  Many  marvellous,  and, 
indeed,  obviously  exaggerated  accounts  are  given  of  her  success 
in  the  treatment  of  structural  deformity  ;  which  tend  rather  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  rekters,  than  to  prove  that  she  had 
any  peculiar  knowledge  of  her  profession.  Her  strength  was  so 
great,  that  she  could  replace  auy  man's  dislocated  shoulder  with* 
out  assistance  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  she  exerted  this  power  iu  a 
peculiar  way.  Having  been  called  on  by  an  impostor  (who  had 
been  covertly  sent  by  some  surgeons  that  questioned  her  skill), 
on  pretence  that  Ids  wrist  was  out  of  joint,  she  examined  it,  and 

*  Ralph,  first  Dttko  oE  Montague. 


'  finding  it  was  not  bo,  she  gave  it  a  wrench,  which  actually  put  it 

out,  and  then  t-old  him  to  '  go  to  the  fools  who  sent  him,  and  get 

his  wriflt  set  again,  or,  if  he  would  come  that  day  month,  she 

irould  do  it  herself!'     lu  most  cases  her  cures  appear  to  have 

1  been  effected  mora  hy  boldness  and  peraonal  strength  than  by 

[•■kilL 

Mrs.  Mapp  and  her  doings  ore  frequently  recorded  in  the 

I  periodicals  of  the  day.     In  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  Oc- 

[  tobcr,  173ti,  is  a  note  attached  to  an  epigram,  written  upon  a 

]  visit  to  the  playhouse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (after  her  marriage), 

a  comedy  called  '  The  Husband's  Relief;  with  the  Female 

Bone-setter,  and  Worm-doctor,'  which  gives  the  following  infor- 

I  mation  in  respect  to  '  some  surprising  cures  which  she  performed 

'   before  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  the  Grecian  Coiiee-house  (where  she 

eomes  twice  a  week  from  Epsom,  in  her  chariot  with  four  horses), 

"visi,  0  man  of  Wardour-street,  whose  hack  had  been  broke  nina 

years,  and  stuck  out  two  inches  ;  a  niece  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ia 

the  like  condition  ;  and  a  gentleman  who  went  with  one  ahou 

ix  inches  high,  having  been  lame  twenty  years  of  his  hip 

and  knee ;  whom  she  set  straight,  and  brought  his  leg  down 

iven  with  the  other.' 

Under  the  date,  September  23,  1736,  is  this  passt^e  :  '  MrsL 
Mapp  continues  making  extraordinary  cures.     She  lias  now  set 
up  an  eipipage,  and  on  Sunday  waited  on  Her  Majesty  !'  Whilst 
yet  buoyant  on  the  flood-tide  of  success,  her  figure  was  intro- 
duced by  Hogarth  i&to  his  print  of  '  the  Undertakers'  Arms  ;  or 
■   Consultation  of  Physicians,'  between  those  of  the  two  chief  em- 
pirics of  her  time.  Ward  and  Taylor,  with  whom  she  appeore  to 
have  had  a  general  acquaintance. 
In  1736,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prudent  advice  of  her 
friends,  she  determined  to  be  married.     The  object  of  her  choice 
■was  Hill  Mapp,  footman  to  a  mereer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  her 
^^    nuptials  were  solemnised  oa  August  1 1.     The  match  was  an  an- 
^L  fortunate  one,  for  we  read  in  the  '  Grub  Street  Journal :'  '  Wo 
^^1  hear  that  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Majip,  the  famous  bone^ettei  at 
^^^£psom,  ran  away  from  her  last  week,  taking  with  him  upwards 
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of  otie  hundred  guineas,  and  aucli  other  portable  tliiuga  na  Isy 
nest  to  hifl  hand.  Seveiul  letters  from  Epsom  mention  that  the 
footman  whom  the  lair  bone-setter  married  the  week  before  had 
taken  a  Budden  journey  from  thence,  with  what  money  his  wii'e 
had  earned ;  and  that  her  concern  at  first  waa  very  great,  but  as 
soon  as  the  surprise  waa  over,  aho  grew  gay  ;  and  seems  to  think 
the  money  well  diapoaed  of,  as  it  was  like  to  rid  her  of  a  hus- 
band,' He  must  have  been  a  bold  man  to  marry  her,  and  still 
bolder  to  venture  to  iaeur  her  wrath,  if  her  portrait  does  her 
justice ;  a  more  ill-£ivoured,  or  a  stronger-framed  woman,  it 
would  be  ditticult  to  Itud. 

Her  professional  success  must,  however,  have  gone  far  to  solace 
her  for  matrimonial  failure.  She  used  to  drive  to  town  once  a 
week,  and  return  to  Epsoni,  bearing  away  the  crutches  of  her 
patients  as  trophies  of  honour.  At  length  she  removed  to 
London,  and  took  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall.  But  an  enemy  arose. 
One  Thomas  Barber,  tallow-chandler  of  Safl'ron  Hill,  issued  the 
following  warning  to  her  would-be  patients  :  '  Whereas  it  Las 
been  industriously  {I  wish  I  could  say  trulyj  reported  that  I  had 
found  great  benefit  from  a  certain  female  bone-setter'a  perform- 
ance, and  that  it  was  from  a  want  of  resolution  to  undergo  the 
operation  tliat  I  did  not  meet  with  a  perfect  cure  :  This  is  to  give 
notice  that  any  persona  afiUcted  with  lameness  (who  are  willing 
to  know  what  good  and  harm  others  may  receive,  before  they 
■venture  on  deeperat*  measures  themsolves)  will  be  welcome  any 
morning  to  see  the  dressing  of  my  leg,  which  was  sound  before 
the  operation,  and  tbey  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  per- 
formance, and  to  whom  I  owe  ray  present  unhappy  confinement 
to  my  bed  and  chair,' 

Mrs.  Mapp  attended  the  first  night  of  the  'Husband's  iJelief ' 
at  the  lincoiu's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  and  was  gratified  at  hearing 
a  song  in  her  praise,  of  which  we  give  two  veraea  as  a  specimen : 

You  aurgeonB  of  Loudon,  who  puzzle  your  pates 

To  ridti  ill  your  conuliea,  and  jiurchasa  estates. 

Give  ovor  for  shame,  for  your  pride  has  a  fall. 

And  the  doctrsM  of  Epsom  bu  oaldone  yon  olL 
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Uame  Natore  baa  given  her  a  doctor's  degree, 
Kbe  j{Dti  All  ths  patients  and  pockets  the  (ee ; 
Sn  if  you  don't  iuatantly  prove  it  a  cheat, 
She'll  loll  in  a  uhariot  whUe  you  walk  the  «t(«el. 
The  two  noted  quacks,  Ward  tho  worm-doctor,  and  Taylor  tha  1 

oculist,  are  tliua  alluded  to  by  a  rbymeator  in  tlio  '  Grub-Stn^  \ 

Journal ;' 

While  &Iapp  to  the  actors  Bhowed  a  kind  regard. 
On  one  aide  sat  Taylor,  on  t'other  Word, 
When  their  mock  iiersons  of  the  drama  camo. 
Both  Wori!  and  Taylor  thought  it  hurt  tlieir  game. 
Wondering  how  Mapp  could  in  good  humour  be. 

Quockfl,  without  art,  may  either  bliud  or  kill. 
But  demonstration  abons  that  mine  is  skill.' 

Mrs.  Alapp  did  not  forget  ber  country  friciida.  She  gavo  a 
plate  of  ten  guineas  to  be  run  for  at  Epsom,  oud  wont  to  see  the 
lace.  Singularly  enough,  the  first  heat  was  w(in  by  a  mara 
called  *  Mrs.  Majip,'  which  so  delighted  tho  doctress,  that  she 
gave  the  jockey  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  make  it  a  hundred  if 
ho  won  the  plate,  but  to  hid  chagrin  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Tho  fair  boae^etter's  career  was  hut  a  abort  one,     Within 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  fame,  fortune,  and  friends  had    | 
all  forsaken  her,  and  she  died,  December  10,  1737,  '  at  her  lodg- 

Iin:49  near  the  Seven  Dials,  so  miserably  poor,  that  the  parish  waa 
obliged  to  bury  her.' 
me 
tei 
afl 
Btl 


Ward's  ^Iedicines. 

Joshua  Ward  was  a  'cuto  dryaaltar  in  Thames  Street,  who 
made  a  fortune  by  bis  '  drop  and  pLU,'  He  is  noted  in  the  annals 
of  cjuockery,  and  has  even  crept  into  the  verse  of  Pope  : 
Ward  tried  on  puppies  and  the  poor  Ms  '  Drop. ' 
He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  footman,  and  during  at- 
tendance on  his  master  in  Paris,  obtained  the  receipt  which 
aflerwardg  boro  his  name.  Some  of  his  preserifptions  aro  sold 
s  patent  medicines  to  the  present  day.  Ward's  red  drop  is  a 
strong  vlnouB  solution  of  tartarised   antimony,  similar  to  Dr. 
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Euxham'a  antimonial  wine.     "Ward'e  wLite  drop  is  a  solution  of  ' 
nitrate  of  meicury,  much  rccommeuded  as  aa  antiscorbutic,  upon 
which  Dr.  Brookes  remarks  t-^ 

'ThoBO  gentlemen  who  recommend  it  to  sea-faring  people  as 
an  antiacorbutic  Bhould  be  apprised,  that  in  the  scurvy  and  iu 
every  putrescent  disease,  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  and  all  its 
preparations,  ia  attended  with  certain  destruction  to  tlie  patient. 
It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that  before  they  give  such  recom- 
mendations, they  would  seriously  consider  the  eighth  article  of 
the  decalogue  "  Tliou  shalt  not  kill."  ' 

The  last  in  the  list  of  the  medicines,  is  the  celebrated  '  essence 
for  the  headache,'  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  '  compound 
camphor  Kniment '  of  the  modern  Pharmacopiria. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  tells  us  that  Ward  '  was  so  successfully  puffed 
by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Reynolds  and  General  Churchill,  that  ho 
was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  the  King.  The  royal  malady  dis- 
appeared in  consequence,  or  in  spite  of  the  treatment.  Ward 
was  rewarded  with  a  solemn  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
protecting  him  from  the  interdictions  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians; and,  as  an  additional  fee,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  tho 
privilege  of  driving  his  carriage  through  St.  James's  Park. 
Wsrd  was  no  chemist ;  he  was  only  a  quack.' 

Quackeries  op  Eock  and  Hill. 

We  have  already  glanced  at   tho  vagaries  of  Hill  (see  pp. 

33-35,  ank)  and  quoted  tho  Hilliad,  in  which  Smart  repretjents 

as  follows  a  gipsy  fortune-teller  inducing  Hill  to  abandon  the 

pestle  for  tho  pen  : 

In  tbeae  three  lines  athwart  thy  palm  I  see 

Either  a  tripod  or  a  triple  tree. 

For,  oh  !  I  ken  by  myBtoriea  profonnd, 

Too  hght  to  sink,  thoD  ne'er  cuiiC  be  drowned, 

Whato'er  thy  end,  tbo  Fate*  arc  now  at  strife, 

Yet  strange  variety  shall  check  thy  life. 

Thou  gland  dictator  of  each  public  show, 

Wit,  inoraliBt,  qunok,  harlequin,  and  beau. 

Survey  man's  vice,  seU-praiaed,  and  seH-prefcrred, 

And  be  th'  inspector  of  the  iafooted  herd. 
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By  any  menns  upire  at  any  endi 

BaaoueBa  exalts,  and  cowardice  defeodi. 

The  chaqnemd  world's  be£ore  thoo — go — farcwclL 

Beware  of  IrUlmteD,  and  learn  to  apcU. 
The  allusion  in  the  laat  line  refers  to  nu  Irish  gentlemaii 
named  Browa,  who,  Laving  been  publicly  libelled  in  the  '  In- 
spector," retorted  by  publicly  bealiug  the  Doctor  in  the  rotunda 
at  Banelagh  Gardens.  Hill  did  not  claim  for  himsolf  a 
standard  of  truthfulness:  he  sometimes  acknowledged  it 
'  Inspector '  that  he  had  told  falsehoods ;  thus  giving  occ 
for  another  epigram  ; 

What  Hill  one  day  eajB,  bo  the  next  does  dany. 

And  candidly  tells  ua  it  is  all  a  lie  ; 

Dear  Doctor,  this  caudour  from  yon  is  not  wanted  ; 

For  why  shoald  you  own  it  ?  'tis  taken  for  granted. 
TTill,  however,   considered  himself  a  moralist,  a  friend  an^  ] 
supporter  of  piety  and  religion  ;  and  every  Saturday's  '  Inspec- 
tor '  was  devoted  to  what  ho  termed  '  a  lay  sernion,'  written 
somewhat  in  the  Orator  Hculoy  stylo,  and  affording  subject  for 
the  following  epigrammatic  parody  : 

Three  great  wise  men,  in  the  same  era  bora, 

BritaDaia'B  happy  island  did  adorn ; 

Henley  in  care  of  souls  displayed  his  skill, 

Rock  shone  in  physic,  and  in  both  .John  Uill ; 

The  force  of  Nature  eonld  no  farther  go. 

To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 
Kock  was  a  notorious  ijuack  of  the  period.  Being  one  day  iik 
a  coffee-house  on  Ludgatc  Hill,  a  gentleman  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  a  certain  physician  of  great  abilities  liad  hut  httia 
practice,  whUe  such  a  fellow  as  Kock  was  making  a  fortune. 
'  Oh,'  said  the  quack,  '  I  am  Kock,  and  I  shall  soon  explain  the 
matter  to  you.  How  many  wise  men,  think  you,  arc  in  the 
multitude  that  pass  along  this  street]'  'About  one  in  twenty,' 
replied  the  other.  '  Well,  then,'  said  Kock,  '  the  nineteen  t 
to  mo  when  tliey  are  sick,  and  the  physician  ia  welcome  to  the 
twentieth.' 

To  this  complexion  of  quackery  did  Hill  come  at  last.     His  j 
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miiid,  Iroiu  ovei-pTuduction,  t>ticajne  sterile  ;  liia  sloYeolineBS  and 
disregard  for  truth  sank  hia  literary  reputation  aa  fast  as  it  hiul 
risen.     When  his  works  found  no  purchasers,  the  publiaheta 
ceased  tc  be  hia  bankers.     Ho  hail  lived  in  good  style  on  the 
malice  and  fear  of  the  couiuiuuity,  ho  now  found  resources  in  its 
■credulity.      Ho  brought   out  certain  tinctui'ee  and  essences  of 
simple  plants,- — eage,  valerian,  ioffdaiia  or  water-dock, — asserting 
that  they  were  infallible  panaceas  for  all  the  ills  that  human 
flesh  is  heir  to.     Their  sale  was  wpid  and  extensive,  and  what- 
ever virtues  they  may  have  possessed,  they  enabled  their  author 
to  have  a  town-house  in  8t^  James's  Street,  a  country  house  and 
gardens  at  Bayswater,  and  a  carriage  to  ride  in  from  one  to  tho 
other.     The  quivers  of  the  epigram  writers  were  once  more  filled 
by  these  medicines,  and  thus  some  of  their  arrows  flew  : 
Thou  essence  of  dock,  valerian,  and  sage. 
At  once  tlie  disgrace  and  the  pest  □[  tliia  age, 
rhe  worat  that  wo  wish  tbeo,  for  all  of  thy  Crimea, 
Is  to  tako  tby  own  physic,  and  read  thy  own  rhymes. 
7o  this  another  wit  added  : 

The  wish  must  be  in  form  reversed 

To  suit  the  Doctor's  crimcH, 
For  if  he  takes  his  physic  first, 
He'll  never  read  hia  rhymes. 
Hill,  or  some  one  in  his  name  replied  : 

Ye  desperate  junto,  ye  great,  or  ye  ama.!!. 
Who  combat  dukos,  doctors,  the  devil  and  all, 
Whether  genUeraen  scribblers,  or  poets  in  jail, 
Yoar  impertinent  wishes  shall  never  prevail ; 
I'll  take  neither  aage,  dock,  nor  haUom  of  honey : 
Do  you  take  the  physic,  and  I'll  take  tho  tnauey. 
The  latter  end  of  Hill's  life  was  better  than  tho  beginning. 
Though  his  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  domestic  servant,  he 
succeeded  in  next  marrying  a  sister  of  Lord  lianelagb.     He  was 
a  frequent  gucat  at  the  parties  of  the  Duchess  of  Korthumbev- 
land,  and  he  acquired  the  patronage  of  tho  earl  of  Bute.     His 
'Vegetable   Syatoni,'  illustrated  with  26,000  plants,  all  beauti- 
fully drawn  from  nature,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  period,  but 
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a  pecuniary  losa  to  the  author.  A  copy  of  it,  however,  whioh  'I 
Hill  presented  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  was  rewarded  with  tho  1 
Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  thenceforth  tho  nuondam  npotho- 
cary  styled  himself  Sir  Jolin  Hill.  In  spite  of  the  efficacy  of*.l 
Ilia  Tincture  of  Bardana,  which  Hill  warranted  as  a  epeeific  fw-  1 
gout,  he  died  of  that  disease  on  November  21,  1775.  Theu  j 
the  epigrammatists  had  their  lost  fling  : 

*  Poor  Doctor'  ffill  is  dead!     Good  lack  !' 
'  Of  what  disorder!'     'An  attack 

Of  gout.'     'iDdeed!     I  thought  that  he 

Haii  found  a  wondrous  remedy. ' 
'  Why,  BO  be  had,  and  when  he  tried 

He  found  it  true — the  Doctor  died.' 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  Sir  John  Hill's  gardens  in  the  Baj-ai-  I 
water  Road  were  public  tea-gardens,  which  are  now  the  site  of  j 
handsome  dwelling-houses.     (Seo  pp.  33-35,  anfc). 

Colonel  Dalmahov. 
One  of  the  moat  magnificent  wigs  on  record  was  that  of  Colonel 
Dabnahoy,  which  was  celebrated  in  a  song  beginning : 

If  yon  would  see  a  noble  wig, 

And  in  that  wig  a  man  look  big, 
To  Lodgate  Hill  repair,  my  joy, 

And  gaze  on  Colonel  Dalniahoy, 

On  LuJgate  Hill,  in  close  proximity  to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  la 
"Water  I^ne,  the  Colonel  vended  drugs  and  potions  of  all  sorta 
— sweetmeats,  washes  for  the  complexion,  scented  oil  for  the  hair, 
pomades,  love-drops,  and  charms.     Wadd  ivrote  of  him  : 

Dklmahoy  sold  infuaiaiiB  and  lotions, 

Decoctioos,  and  gargles,  and  pills  ; 
Electnanoa,  pon-dejs,  and  [rations, 

Spermaceti,  salts,  auammony,  Bquilk. 

Horse-aloes,  burnt  alum,  and  agaric, 
Balm,  beuzoino,  blood-stone,  and  dill : 

Castor,  camphor,  and  acid  tnrtaric, 
With  iipffificg  for  every  ill. 
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Bat  with  all  his  epecifica  in  store, 
Death  on  Dalnuhoy  oue  day  did  pop  j 

Aad  allhough  he  hail  doctors  a  score. 
Made  poor  Dalmohoy  shut  up  his  shopt 

AVhat  Hippochates  knew  op  Medicine. 

Hippocrates'  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  very  limited,  ixom  tba 
supoTstitiouB  respect  paid  to  tbe  dead  by  tbe  Greeks  preventing 
tbo  diflsection  of  the  human  body.  Among  hia  doctrines  waa 
tbiit  of  Critical  Days;  be  says,  fevers  come  to  tbeir  crisis  on  the 
same  days  {Doctor  Cullen  adopted  this  doctrine ;  but  Cullen  was 
in  tbo  habit  of  repeating,  *  There  must  be  a  tub  to  amuse  the 
whale ') — bdtb  those  which  turn  out  fatally,  and  those  which 
turn  'out  well.  These  day^  are  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  the 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twentieth.  The  next 
stage  isofthirty-fourdays,  the  next  of  forty,  and  the  next  of  sisty- 

Of  the  indications  to  be  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the 
pulae,  Hippocrates  wm  not  aware. 

In  his  '  Prognostica,'  how  well  does  he  recommend  ua  to  oh- 
servo  the  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  1  '  11  ho  hcs  upon  his 
side,  with  the  neck  and  armn  slightly  bent,  and  the  whole  body 
in  a  flexible  state,  since  such  is  the  position  of  health,  it  is  well ; 
but  if  he  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  legs  and  arms  extended,  and 
Btill  more  if  he  keeps  sinking  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  or 
tosses  his  arms  and  head  into  unusual  positions,  our  anticipations 
must  be  most  unfavourable.'  And,  '  if  in  acuto  diseases  the 
bands  are  waved  before  the  face,  as  if  seeking  something  in  the 
air,  and  brushing  or  picking  motes  firnm  the  walla  or  bedclothes, 
the  prt^osis  must  be  unfavourable.' 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  on  which  is  founded  the  modem  art 
of  Auscultation  (observation  of  disease  as  denoted  by  sound)  had 
■occurred  to  Ilijjpocrates  upwards  of  2000  years  ago.  Ilooke, 
■the  mathematician,  admitted  the  possibility  uf  discovering  the 
internal  motions  and  actions  of  bodies  by  the  sound  they  make. 

Hooke'a  prediction  was  realised,  though  not  fully  until  tbo 
present  ctntury  (ISIG),  in  the  Stethoscope,  or  chest  explorer,  of 
Xaennoc ;  so  that  it  took  nearly  2000  years  to  carry  out  the  idea 
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of  Hippocratos.  His  Gtutuiuent  in  ia  itaelf  iucorrect;  but  ihn  tiicb 
of  Ilia  having  actually  practised  auscultation  is  no  less  iateiesting. 

Hippocrates  claiiua  to  Lave  been  t!ie  first  to  recogoize  the  im- 
portance of  diet  in  the  tre.'ktment  of  disease,  whiuh  hud  been  pre- 
viously  neglected.  In  his  goaeral  practice  he  oniployed  purga- 
tives, some  vary  violent,  as  the  black  and  white  hellebore  and 
«lateriiun.  To  relieve  the  head  in  certain  diseases,  he  used  et«F- 
nutatories ;  so  that  the  '  eye-snuff '  of  our  day  is  a  piece  of  anti- 
quity. Ia  acute  alTections,  where  the  disease  was  violent,  Hip- 
pocrates employed  hleeding,  and  recommended  that  blood  should 
be  taken  from  as  near  the  affected  part  aa  possible,  this  was 
the  origin  of  bleeding  in  pleurisy  from  the  arm  on  the  side 
ali'ected.  He  also  made  use  of  cupping-glasses,  with  and  without 
Bcarification.  Certain  diuretic  and  sudorific  medicines  also  en- 
tered into  bis  pharmacopojia ;  and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  the  poppy.     Ue  atrougly  advocated  cold  bathing. 

His  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  in  the  body  during  health  and  disease,  waa 
extremely  deficient ;  but  in  the  accuracy  with  which  lie  observed 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  in  the  lidehty  of  his  descriptione, 
he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed 

Sebvioes  of  Alcheut  to  Medioinb. 
In  support  of  this  view  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Pharma- 
«op(^ia  of  the  Galenical  school  contained  no  chemical  prepara- 
tions, and  consisted  exclusively  of  organic  suhstances ;  musk, 
rhubarb,  castoreum,  camphor,  tamarinds,  ginger,  zcdoary  root, 
and  tlie  like,  wore  the  chief  remedies.  Pharmacy  then  consisted 
in  the  art  of  bringing  these  matters  into  the  form  of  syrups  and 
electuaries ;  herbs,  barks,  and  roots  were  admiuiateted  in  the 

I  form  of  decoctions  or  of  powders.  On  the  authority  of  Galen, 
all  metoUic  preparations  were  up  to  that  time  banished  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  He  regarded  mercurial  prepanttions  simply  as 
poisons.  Aviccnna,  it  is  true,  had  ascnbed  to  gold  and  silver 
powers  of  purifying  the  hlood ;  but  these  metals,  as  a  general 
rule,  were  used  only  in  the  form  of  leaf  to  cover  pills  j  and  so 
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late  lis  thu  end  of  tbe  flfteenth  century,  tbo  external  use  of  ] 
curiid  ointmontB,  prepared  with  fat,  eneountered  the  fiercest  otv- 
position. 

The  views  of  Galen  as  to  tbe  canae  ofdiseose  and  the  action  of 
remedies,  after  having  been  for  thirteen  centuries  regardefl  as  im- 
pregnable truths,  in  the  sixteenth  century  yielded  to  the  discovery 
of  tbe  truly  wonderful  effects  of  tbe  preparations  of  mercury,  an- 
timony, and  other  metals,  when  a  whole  region  of  new  discoveries 
aeemod  to  be  opened  up  by  the  ideas  of  the  alchemists,  and  by 
the  use  of  chemical  preparations  in  medieine. 

"With  regard  to  metal  leaf  being  employed  to  cover  pilla,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  arms  of  the  Medici  of  Florence  were  three- 
gilded  pills,  in  allusion  to  tbe  professional  origio  of  their  name. 
Indeed,  medical  signs  were  generally  gilded ;  as  tbo  Golden  Key, 
Galen's  Heads,  ond  the  Golden  Pestle  and  Mortar.  We  remember 
the  latter  sign  in  Pall  Mall,  at  the  honse  next  to  which  lived  Br. 
Sydenham.     The  Golden,  Phanix  is  directly  of  hermetic  origin. 

The  expectations  of  tbe  akhemiats  to  find  a  univeisal  medicine 
^observes  Sir  David  Brewster)  were  not  altogether  irrational  or 
useless.  Tbe  progress  of  the  Arabian  physicians  in  the  belief  of 
mercurial  preparations  jiaturallyled  to  the  belief  that  other  medi- 
cines, still  more  general  in  their  healing  powers,  might  yet  bo 
brought  to  light ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  important 
dificoveriea  were  {be  result  of  such  overstrained  expectations  ; 
but  when  tbe  alchemists  pretended  to  have  obtained  such  a  mcdi< 
cine,  and  to  have  conferred  longevity  by  administering  it,  they 
did  equal  violence  to  reason  and  to  truth. 

Kbenezor  Sibly  bas  published  two  quarto  volumes  on  medico- 
astrologiual  science,  and  speaks  mysteriously,  if  not  profoundly, 
also,  of  alchemy.  Uis  reanimating  solar  tincture  and  bis  lunar 
tincture  speak  by  their  titles.  Of  the  same  fraternity  ia  Daffy's 
Elmr,  from  the  dixir  vita. 

Among  the  services  we  must  not  forget  that  alchemy  foiled 
the  weapons  wherewith  chemistry  was  to  conquer,  in  medicine, 
a  new  region,  and  put  an  end  to  the  '  thousand  years' '  reign  of 
the  Galenic  system.    The  gi'eat  and  salutary  change  which  mcdi> 
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cine  underweDt,  and  its  liberation  from  tlie  fetturs  of  authoritative 
belief,  were  the  natural  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  unattniu- 
ahleness  and  inaccuracy  of  oU  the  previously  received  doctrines 
on  the  true  nature  of  material  objects.  The  new  light  waa  a 
trophy  gained  by  the  alchemists ;  and  by  its  aid  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  concerning  the  causes  of  natural  phe- 
nomena acquired  a  now  form. 

CKAiiCKR'a  DocTOB  OF  Physic. 
With  U3  there  was  a  doctour  of  phisike ; 
In  all  this  world,  ne  was  there  none  him  like 
To  speake  of  phiaike  and  of  surgerie, 
For  he  was  grounded  in  antronomie. 
He  kept  his  patient  a  full  great  doll 
In  houees :  by  hia  magike  naturell 
'Well  couth  he  fortune  the  asseudont 
Of  bis  image  for  his  pacient. 
He  knew  the  cause  of  every  malady, 
Whether  it  wore  of  cold,  hcate,  moist,  or  dry. 
And  whereof  engendered  was  each  humour. 
He  was  a  very  parfit  practiaour  ; 
The  cause  I  knew,  and  of  his  haime  the  roote, 
Anon  he  gave  to  the  rich  man  his  hoot. 
Full  ready  had  he  hie  apoticaries 
To  send  him  drugs  and  his  tectuaries  ; 
For  each  of  them  mode  other  for  to  winne, 
Their  friendship  was  not  new  to  beginne. 
Well  ho  knew  the  old  Eaciilapius, 
And  Diascorides,  and  eke  Ruffus, 
And  Hippocrates,  and  Galen, 
Serapion,  Kaais,  and  A  vie  en, 
Aberrois,  Damascene,  and  Cj^nstantin, 
Bernard,  Galisdeo,  and  GObertin 
Of  his  diet  measurable  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superfluitie ; 
But  of  great  uourishiug  and  digestible. 
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His  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible, 
In  sanguine  and  in  percepolad  with  all 
Lined  with  toffata  aud  with  sendall ; 
And  yet  he  was  but  easy  of  diapenco. 
Ho  kept  that  he  won  in  time  of  peatilenoe; 
For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordiul. 
Therefore  ho  loved  gold  apecioU, 

It  appears  from  this  quaint  and  satirical  picture,  that,  in  our 
Chaucer's  days,  astrology  formed  part  of  a  physician's  study. 
It  also  plainly  proves  that  a  disgraceful  collusion  prevailed  be- 
tween medical  practitioners  and  their  apothecaries,  mutually 
to  enrich  each  other  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's  purse  and 
cuDstitution. 


Selden's  CoHPAEiaoN  between  a  Divine,  a  Statesman,  and 
A  Physician. 

If  a  physician  sees  you  eat  anything  that  is  not  good  for  the 
body,  to  keep  you  from  it  ho  cries  out  '  It  is  poison  /'  If  the 
divine  sees  you  do  anything  that  is  hurtful  to  your  soul,  to  keep 
you  from  it  he  cries  out  '  You  are  damned/' 

To  preach  lung,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be  cried 
up.  We  love  a  man  who  damns  us,  and  we  luo  after  him  again 
to  eave  us.  If  a  man  has  a  sore  leg,  and  be  should  go  to  an 
honest  and  judicious  surgeon,  and  he  should  only  bid  liim  keep 
it  warm,  or  anoint  it  with  nome  well-known  oil  that  would  do 
the  cure,  haply  he  would  not  much  regard  him,  becaiise  he  knows 
the  medicine  berorehand  to  be  an  ordinary  medicine.  But  if  ho 
should  go  to  a  surgeon  that  should  tell  him,  'Your  leg  will  be 
jjangiene  within  three  days,  and  it  must  bo  cut  off ;  and  you  will 
fUe,  unless  you  do  something  that  I  could  tell  you,'  what  listen- 
ing there  would  be  to  tliis  man  !  '  Oh  I  for  the  Lord's  sake,  tell 
luo  what  this  is  : — I  will  give  you  any  contents  for  your  pains.' 
This  ingenious  antiquary  has  also  made  some  quaint  com- 
parisons between  doctors  of  the  body  and  doctors  of  the  public 
'  All  might  go  on  well,'  ho  says,  '  in  the  common- 


wealth,  if  every  one  iu  thci  parliameut  would  lay  down  hid  own 
interest  and  aim  at  the  general  good.  If  a  man  was  rich,  and 
the  whole  CoH^ge  of  Fbysicians  were  sent  to  him  to  adiaiiiiater 
to  him  aeverally ;  haply,  30  long  as  thc-y  observed  the  rules  of 
But  if  one  of  them  had  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
scammouy  by  him,  ho  mu^t  put  olf  that ;  therefore  will  ho  pre- 
scribe Hcammony  j  another  had  a  great  deal  of  rhubarb,  and  he 
must  put  off  that ;  therefore  he  prescribes  rhubarb :  and  they 
would  certainly  kill  the  man.  We  destroy  the  commonwealth, 
while  we  preserve  our  own  private  interests  and  neglect  the 
public' 

Grotinn  called  John  Selden  'the  honour  of  the  English  nation;' 
and  Bacon  had  such  an  implicit  faith  in  his  judgment,  that  he 
destied  in  his  will  that  his  advice  should  be  taken  respecting  tha 
publication  or  suppression  of  his  posthumous  works.  J 

Tqb  Mamdrasb. 

This  mystic  plant  is  named  from  the  German  mandragen, 
resembling  man,  its  forked  root  being  like  thu  lower  half  of  the 
human  figure  -  and  if  the  plant  be  pulled  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
one  of  the  berries  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  head,  a 
thus  complete  the  figure. 

Mark  how  that  rooted  muidniko  wears 
Hia  liumiui  feet,  his  hnman  haada. 

Lang  borne 'a  Beefiower. 

It  was  onco  believed  that  the  person  who  pulkd  up  a  man- 
4rake  would  instantaneously  fall  dead  ;  that  the  root  ehrieked 
or  groaned  when  separated  from  the  earth  ;  and  that  whoever 
heard  the  shriek  died  shortly  after,  or  became  olfiicted  with  mad- 
ness :  or, 

Tam  oDt  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Romeo  and  Jitiiti. 

Would  curses  kill,  ax  doth  tbe  bitter  mandrake's  groan. 

Uatry  VI.,  put  ii. 

Still,  if  tbe  root  were  once  dislodged,  it  became  the  good 
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genius  of  its  pOBsessor.  This  was  done  by  fastening  the  tail  of 
a  liog  by  cords  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  then  tho  animnl 
was  whipped  until,  by  ita  struggles,  the  plant  was  dragged  up  ; 
the  personH  who  directed  the  operation  having  their  eais  stopped 
with  pitch,  lest  they  should  hear  tho  fatal  groan.  The  dog,  of 
cowrse,  fell  dead  at  the  time,  or  soon  after.  The  mandrake  is 
believed  to  be  tho  Dudaim  of  the  Hebrews,  the  plants  bo  coveted 
by  Rachel  in  Scripture. 

Amongst  its  many  wonderful  properties,  it  was  said  to  doul 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  locked  up  with  it  in  a  box. 
was  also  all-powerful  in  detecting  hidden  treasures.  Most  pro- 
bably the  mandragore  had  bad  qualities  to  underrate  its  good 
ones.  According  to  Josephus,  the  plant  called  Btutras,  which 
was  gifted  with  tho  faculty  of  keeping  oif  evil  spirits,  was  ob- 
tained by  a  similar  canine  operation.  Often,  it  was  asserted,  did 
the  mandragore  utter  piteous  cries  and  groans,  when  tlius  severed 
from  the  mother  earth.  This  plant  is  common  in  the  Greek 
Islands,  where  even  now  the  young  Greeks  are  said  to  wear  small 
pieces  of  mandrake  as  love-charms. 

The  vague  credulity  of  the  peasant  of  our  times  agrees  with 
the  systematic  mythology  of  pagan  ages ;  and  nations  whom  tho 
ocean  separates  ore  united  in  the  same  delusions :  thus  the  village 
gossip  retails,  though  in  ignorance  of  so  doing,  tho  supposed  ex- 
ploits of  the  divinities  of  clasainal  antiquity ;  and  the  Hama- 
dryads of  Greece,  and  the  Elves  of  Scandinavia  join  the  phantoms 
who  swarm  around  the  wiaard  when,  according  to  the  poet,  he 
enters  that  gloomy  dell,— 

.     .     .    where  the  sad  mandrake  grows 

Whose  groans  ar«  deathful,  tho  itood-aumbtng  uightshade. 

The  stupefying  bemlock,  adder's  tougue, 

And  martagOD. — The  shrieks  of  Ineklesa  owla 

Be  Iiears,  and  croaking  night-crow*  in  the  air ; 

Oreen-beltied  snakea,  bine  lire-drskoa  in  the  sky, 

And  giddy  fiitter-mice  with  leathern  n-ioga. 

And  scaly  bcetica  with  tbrir  habergeons, 

That  make  a  hummiog  murmur  aa  they  fly. 


!ted 
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There,  io  the  Stocks  of  trees  whila  fnya  do  dwell. 
And  (poa-long  elvea  that  d&nce  about  a  pool 
Witb  each  a  little  chuigeUng  in  their  w 
The  airy  spirits  play  iritli  foiling  si 
And  nonnt  the  sphere  of  fSro. 

According  to  the  Chinese  phyBicians,  this  root  possessea  the 
faculty  of  renovating  exhausted  cocatitutiona.  It  is  also  found 
in  Italy,  when:  its  powerful  aiomA  is  imparted  to  garments  and 
chambers.  It  must  have  been  an  odoriferous  production,  eince 
in  the  TulmaA  we  find  it  denominated  Siglin,  which  has  been 
considered  the  jessamine  or  the  lily.  The  oruhis  is  reni&rkabla 
for  its  double  bulbous  roots  and  its  agreeable  perfume ;  we  may 
therefore  justify  the  idea  that  tbe  Dudaim  of  the  Jews  was  a 
species  of  this  plant. 

Fiontinue  Informs  us  that  Qaniiibal  employed  mandragore  in 
one  of  his  warlike  stratagems,  when  he  feigned  a  retreat,  and  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians  a  rjuanlity  of  wine  in  wliich 
this  plant  had  been  infused.  Intoxicated  by  the  potent  beverage, 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  his  second  attack,  and  were  easily 
put  to  the  sword.  Was  it  the  mandragore  that  saved  the  Scotch 
in  a  similar  ru^  de  gutm  with  the  Danish  invaders  of  Sweno  % 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade, 
tbe  effects  of  which  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  plant  In 
liuestion. 

Medio &L  Rings. 
From  very  early  classic  times,  we  read  that  doctors  wore  rings, 
the  stones  set  in  which  were  supposed  to  exercise  a  still  greater 
control  over  diseases  than  even  the  iroo  hoop,  albeit  well  mag- 
netised and  impressed  with  mysterious  characters  or  symbob. 
Thus,  a  dangerous  hajraorrhage,  which  neither  sedatives,  nor  ab- 
sorbents, nor  yet  astringents,  could  control,  would  cease  as  soon 
as  tbe  patieut  put  on  a  blood-red  cornelian  ring  :  coral,  which,  in 
a  ring,  the  ancients  prized  much  more  than  the  modems,  was,  on 
the  authority  of  Metrodorus  and  Zoroaster,  an  infaUible  remedy 
for,  SB  well  as  antidote  against,  uervouaaess  and  causeleea  fears  ; 
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wine-coloured  amethysts  protected  their  wearera  from  intoxica- 
tion, and  all  ils  pathological  conaequencea  ;  hyaeinths  secured 
sleep  as  infallibly  as  opium  ;  agates  stood  hi|,'h  in  the  esteem  of 
most  mineralogist  doctors  for  the  cure  of  the  bliodness  aTtumro^, 
or  ^aUa,  Serena  ;  and  jaspers  enjoyed  great  fame  for  their  powers-  ^ 
of  diBCoasing  dropsies,  and  driving  away  fevers. 

Absurdities  in  Mesicike. 

The  industrious  nosologist  Sauvages  has  calculated  that  thei»  | 
are  ahout  2,400  disorders  to  which  the  human  framu  is  liable;, 
and  for  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  investigate  every  object  in  J 
nature  that  can  alleviate  them.  At  first,  aliuo'it  everytliing  was.  J 
indiscriminately  received,  and  then  as  arhitrarily  rejected, 
perieoce  has  at  length  enabled  us  to  select  from  the  vast  farr^^ 
those  which  really  jioaseaa  the  reparative  power,  and  to  establish 
a  system  which  is  pretty  universally  recognised  througliout  all 
parts  of  the  globe  that  have  been  illuminated  by  the  torch  of 
science.  No  longer  does  the  talisman,  the  amulet,  work  upon  a 
disordered  imagination.  Charms,  witchcraft,  and  astrology,  have 
lost  their  influence  ;  and  although  for  a  time  some  daring  quack- 
ery absorbs  the  public  attention  of  the  community,  the  ecrutin- 
iaing  vigilance  of  the  medical  world  overwhelms  it  with  the  con- 
tempt it  merits.  The  sponge  that  wiped  the  consecrated  table  of 
the  Pope  is  no  longer  superstitiously  venerated  as  a  healer  of 
wounds,  nor  does  a  throng  of  unhealthy  individuals  surround  the 
carnage  of  our  king  to  obtain  the  royal  touch,  once  thought  to 
be  a  specific  against  scrofula.  The  progress  of  the  Materia 
Medica  is  now  less  impeded  by  superstition,  by  credulity,  igno- 
rance, impudence,  false  theory,  avarice,  and  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Still,  however,  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  diligent  examination  is  necessary  before  we  rashly 
receive  into  our  pharmacopceia  substances  whose  effects  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

Serenua  Sammonicus,  a  very  learned  physician,  ordered  that 
for  the  relief  of  ague,  the  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  head  ; 
and  cures  are  said  to  have  been  thus  effected,     Such  is  the  power 
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of  imagioation.     Dr.  Sigmond  relnlei)  that  a  poor  woman  having 
applied  to  a  physiciau  for  the  cure  of  an  affection  of  the  breast, 

a  proscription  which  he  directud  should  be  applied   , 
to  the  breast.     She  returned  at  tlie  end  of  a  few  days  to  olfer  bei    ' 
grateful  tbaoka  for  tho  euro  which  he  had  effected  ;  and  oa    | 
making  inquiiy  as  to  the  made  of  action,  bo  learned  that  hid  pa 
tient  bad  vory  carefully  tied  the  prescription  round  her  neck  ! 

EooHESTER  A  Physic  1  AS.  1 
When  tho  profligate  Earl  of  Rochester,  under  the  name  of  ' 
'  Alexander  Bendo,'  played  tbo  part  of  a  mountebank  physician 
in  tho  City,  be  took  up  bis  lodgings  in  Tower  Street,  at  a  g 
smith's  house,  where  he  gave  out  that  be  was  sure  of  being  ecea 
'from  three  of  tho  clock  in  tho  afternoon  till  eight  at  night' 
Burnet  tells  ua  that  Rochester  '  being  under  an  unlucky  accident, 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  out  of  tho  way,  he  disguised  himsulf 
so  that  his  nearest  friends  could  not  bavo  known  him,  and  aet 
up  in  TowRr  Street  for  an  Italian  mountebank,  where  ho  prafr-  . 
Used  physic  some  weeks,  not  without  ai 


Cdbb-3Josobbiso  Qdaoks. 

If  we  may  jndge  by  the  prosperity  of  tho  proprietors  of  not- 
trums,  belief  in  miraculous  euros  is  almost  aa  sound  aa  in  the 
days  before  the  schoolmaster's  rule.  Aa  a  record  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  system,  it  is  related  that  Lord  Gardenstone,  himself  a 
valetudinarian,  took  the  pains  to  inquiro  for  those  persons  who 

1  actually  attested  marvellous  cures,  and  found  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number  died  very  shortly  afler  they  Imd  been 
atred.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Win- 
nington,  were  killed  by  core-mongers. 

Foote  thus  wittily  lampoons  an  empiric  with  a  system ; 
'  Jaundice  proceeds  from  many  myriads  of  little  flies,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  fly  about  the  system  ;  now  to  cure  this,  I  make  tho 
patient  take  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ova,  or  eggs  of  spiders. 
These  eggs,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  by  the  warmth  of  tlint 
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organ  vivify ;  and  being  vivified,  of  course  they  immediataly  pro- 
ceed to  catch,  the  fiies  :  thiis  the  diecaso  is  cured,  and  I  then 
send  the  patient  down  to  the  seaside  to  waeh.  all  ihe  cobwebs  out 
of  the  eystem.' 

Charlatanism.  ■ 

The  origin  of  the  word  Charlatan  is  enveloped  iu  obscurity. 
Fwifltiere  and  Calcpin  say  tliat  it  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
Cerdano,  from  Ceretano,  a  town  near  Spolto,  whence  a  band  of 
impostors  sallied  forth,  marubing  uuder  the  banner  of  Hippocrates, 
and  roving  from  lown  to  town,  selling  drugs,  and  giving  medi- 
cal advice.  Menge  has  it  that  Ciiarlatan  springs  from  Circulalor. 
Other  etymologists  trace  it  to  the  Italian  Cialare,  to  chatter ; 
hence  Ciarlaian.  The  Romans  called  their  quacks  AgyrttE,  or 
Seplasiarii,  from  SepUtsium,  the  generic  name  of  avoraatio  sub- 
Btonces.  Seplasiuvi  was  the  place  where  they  vended  their  drugs. 
An  empiric  was  also  called  Planus  and  Circulalor. 

Some  of  the  stratagems  resorted  to  by  needy  empirics  to  get 
into  practice  are  very  ingenious,  and  many  a  regular  physician 
has  been  obhgcd  to  have  recourse  to  similar  artiJices  to  procure 
employment.  It  is  related  of  a  Parisian  physiciao,  that,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  ser- 
vant in  a  carriage  about  daybreak  to  rap  at  the  doors  of  the  prin- 
cipal mansions  to  inquire  for  bia  master,  as  he  was  sent  for  to  repair 
instantly  to  such  audauch  a  prince,  who  was  dying.  The  drowsy 
porter  naturally  replied,  with  much  ill-humour,  '  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  mnster.'—'  What  I  did  be  not  pass  the  night  in 
this  house  J'  replied  the  footman,  apparently  astonished,  'No,' 
gruffly  answered  the  Swiss;  'there's  nobody  ill  here.' — 'Then  I 
must  have  mistaken  the  house.  Is  not  this  the  Jiotel  of  the 
Duke  of ?'  '  No.  Go  to  the  devil  I'  exclaimed  the  porter,  clos- 
ing the  ponderous  gates.  From  this  house  his  vnlet  then  proceeded 
from  street  to  street,  alarming  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his 
loud  rap.  Of  course  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the  porter'* 
lodge,  the  grocer's  shop,  and  the  servants'  hall  for  nine  days. 

Another  quack,  upon  bis  arriving  in  a  town,  announced  tuiuMlt; 
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■        by  senUiug  the  beUniaa  TouatI,  offoriog  flty  guiueiu  rewatd  for  ft '^^H 

jHKxlle  belonging  to  Doctor ,  Fhysiciau  to  hia  Majesty  and   ^^^| 

the  Koyal  Family,  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Surgeon  Genera^    ^^^| 

■who  had  put  up  at  auch-and-auch  au  inn.     Of  course  the  phyai-  ^^H 

■l       cian  of  a  king,  who  could  give  fifty  guineas  for  a  loet  dog,  must   ^^H 

^H      be  a  man  of  pre-emincDce  in  bis  profession.                                        ^^^| 

^H          Another  indigent  physician  having  complained  of  his  ill-for-    ^^^| 

^B      tune  to  on  ingenious  friend,  received  the  following  advice :  '  The   ^^H 

^V      Caj&  de  la  Bvgetux  is  now  in  fashion  :  I  play  at  chess  every  day   ^^^| 

^H       at  two  o'clock,  when  a  considerable  crowd  ia  assembled.     Come   ^^^| 

^m       there  at  the  same  hour  ;  da  not  pretend  to  know  me;  call  for  a  '^^^| 

^M       cup  of  coffee,  and  always  pay  the  wait«r  his  money  in  a  rose-    ^^^| 

^P       coloured  paper :  leave  the  rest  to  rae.'     The  doctor  followed  his    ^^^| 

^        advice ;  and  his  eccentric  manners  were  soon  observed— when    ^^H 

his  friend  informed  the  persons  around  him  that  he  was  one  of    ^^^| 

the  ablest  praetitionerfi  in  the  laud ;  that  he  had  known  him  for   ^^| 

upwards  of  fifteen  yeare,  and  that  his  curea  wore  moat  marvellom    ^^^| 

— his  extreme  modesty  alone  having  prevented  him  from  giving    ^^^| 

publicity  to  hia  abilities.    He  further  added,  '  I  have  long  wished    ^^^| 

to  become  intimate  with  such  a  great  man ;  but  be  is  so  absorbed    ^^^| 

in  the  study  of  his  profession,  that  he  scarcely  ever  enters  into    ^^^| 

conversation  with  any  one.'     In  a  short  time,  the  Roao-colonr    ^^^| 

Doctor  was  in  extensive  business.                                                        ^^^| 

Many  years  a-zo,  the  jaw-breaking  words  Tdrmhymagogon  and      ^^^ 

Fdlino  Gujfiiio  Cardimo  Cwrdimac  Framts,  were  chalke.1  all  over              ] 

London  os-two  miracle-working  doctors.     Men  with  such  names                i 

consult  them.     Another  quack  put  up  as  an  advertisement,  that     ^^H 
ho  had  just  arrived  in  town,  after  having  made  the  wonderful     ^^H 
discovery  of  the  green  and  red  dragon,  and  the  female  fem-aeed.      ^^ 
This  was  sure  to  attract  notice.     An  advertisement  was  handed 
about  of  a  learned  physician  '  who  hod  studied  thirty  years  by 
candle-light  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen.     He  was,  moreover,       ^^ 
^L      the  seventh  sod  of  a  seventh  son,  and  was  possessed  of  a  won-     ^^H 
^1      derful  cure  for  hernia,  as  both  his  father  and  grandfather  Itad     ^^^| 
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in  the  *  Spectator,'  who  uadertuok.  tu  cure  cataracts,  in  ( 
quence  of  his  hsving  lost  an  eye  in  the  Imperial  seivice, 
Caae  mude  a  fortune  by  having  the  lines — 

'  Wilkiii  this  place  live*  Dr.  C'ait,' 

written  in  large  charactora  upon  his  door. 

Among  the  empiric  arts  of  gainiuj;  notoriety,  that  by  engraved 
portraits  has  led  to  some  curious  results.  When  a  certain  sur- 
geon came  to  town  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  had  his  portrait  en- 
graved in  large  handsome  style,  and  ofl'ered  thesame  toa  printseller 
to  puhliah.  Ho  demurred,  as  the  original  was  unknown  ;  but  re- 
commended the  surgeon  to  leave  his  prints  at  the  ilifierent  print- 
shops  '  on  sale  or  return.'  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  a  largo  portrait  of  the  great  unknown  led  to  the 

question,  Who  is  thin  Mr. J'     Tlje  repeated  inquiries  laid 

the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  led  to  his  living  in  good  style 
for  many  years  in  Soho  Square,  and  numbering  royalty  and 
nobility  among  Uis  patients  ;  but  he  outlived  his  professional  re- 
putation, and  died  in  reduced  circumstances. 

It  has  been  observed  that  religious  sects  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  elevation  of  physicians  in  society,  and  political 
associations  have  been  equally  beneficial.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  was  the  sou  of  a  non-conforming  minister,  who,  knowing 
the  iniluenco  he  possessed  over  his  numerous  congregation, 
brought  him  up  as  a  physician,  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  ob- 
taining the  splendid  result  that  rewarded  the  speculation.  Hia 
example  was  followed  by  several  Dissenting  preachers,  among 
whom  we  may  name  Oldfield,  Clarke,  Meahilt,  Lobb,  Munckley, 
whose  sons  all  rose  to  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

There  are  some  amusing  anecdotes  related  regarding  a  vocation 
for  the  medical  profession.  Andrew  Budiger,  a  physician  of 
Leipaic,  when  at  college  made  an  anagram  of  hia  name,  and  in 
the  words  viniiroaa  Rudiger  he  found  'Aran  Rus  Dm  Diptus,'  or 
'  worthy  to  cultivate  the  field  of  God.'  He  immediately  fancied 
that  hia  vocation  was  the  Church,  and  coromeacBd  his  theologi- 
cal etndies.    Showing  but  little  disposition  for  the  clerical  calling. 
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the  learaad  Thomoaius  recommeoded  him  to  return  to  his  original 
puranits.  Kudiger  confessed  that  he  had  more  inclinatioQ  fur  the- 
profession  of  medicine  than  the  Church  ;  but  that  he  had  con- 
anagram  of  his  name  as  n  Divine  iDJuDctioo,  '  There 
yon  are  in  error,'  replied  Thomasius;  'that  very  an^raro  calls  you 
to  the  art  of  healiog  ;  for  ilud  Z>et  clearly  meaneth  the  church- 
It  ia  also  to  be  observed  that  the  founders  of  all  doctrines, 
however  hypothetical  and  absurd,  have  generally  assumed  a  dog- 
matic language,  which  gives  to  their  fallacious  ossertiotis  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  Bacon  has  long  ago  said, '  Method,  carrying 
a  ehnw  of  total  and  perfect  knowledge,  has  a  tendency  to  geneml 
acquiescence.' 

Quackery  is  considered  by  many  practitioners  as  necessary  to 
forward  the  views  of  medical  men.  It  is  related  of  Charles 
Patin,  that  being  on  a  visit  to  a  physician  at  Baslo,  where  his 
son  was  studying  medicine,  he  questioned  the  youth  on  the 
principal  studies  required  to  form  a  physician ;  to  whicli  the 
future  candidate  for  medical  popularity  replied,  '  Anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  and  therapeutics.'  '  You  have  omitted  the 
chief  pursuit,'  replied  his  catechiser,  '  ^uaciery.' 

Amongst  many  singular  instances  of  goodfortune  may  be  men-  I 
tioned  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Broughton,  to  whom  our  East  I 
lodia  Company  may  consider  themselves  as  most  indebted,  sinoa 
he  was  the  person  who  first  pointed  out  the  advantages  that 
might  result  from  trading  in  Bengal.  Broughton  happened  to 
travel  from  Surat  to  Agra  in  the  year  1636,  when  he  bad  th» 
luck  to  cure  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Shak-Jehan. 
To  rewai'd  him,  thia  prince  allowed  him  a  free  trade  throughout 
his  dominions.  Broughton  immediately  repaired  to  Bengal  to  pur- 
,  which  he  sent  round  by  sea  to  Surat  Scarcely  liad  be 
returned,  when  he  n'os  requested  to  attend  the  favourite  of  a 
powerful  nabob,  and  be  fortunately  restored  her  to  health,  whoa^ 
addition  to  a  pension,  his  commercial  privileges  were  still  more 
widely  extended  ;  the  prince  promising  him  at  the  same  time  a 
ijivourahle  reception  for  British  traders.    Broughton  lost  no  timft 
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in  commanicating  this  iDtelligeDce  to  the  Goveraar  of  Surat ;  and 
it  was  by  his  adviun  the  company  eenb  out  two  lurgB  ehipa  to 
Bengal  in  1640. 


A  Cube  by  Shall  Beeb. 

About  1730,  Tulteney,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Bath,  lay  for  a. 
long  time  at  Lord  Chetwynd'a  house  of  Ingestro,  in  Staflbrd- 
shiro,  sick,  very  dangeroualy,  of  a  pleuritic  lever.  Tliia  illneaa 
coat  him  an  expcnKe  of  750  guineas  for  physicians ;  and,  after 
all,  his  cure  was  accompliehed  merely  hy  a  draught  of  small 
beer.  Dr.  Hope,  Dr.  Swynsen,  and  other  physicians  from 
Stafford,  Liclifield,  and  Derby,  wore  called  in,  and  carried  off 
about  250  guineas  of  the  patient's  money,  leaving  the  malady 
just  where  they  found  it.  Dr.  Frieud  went  down  post  from 
London,  with  Mrs.  Pulteney,  and  received  300  guineas  for  the 
journey.  Dr.  Boxholm  went  from  Oxford,  and  received  200 
guineas.  "When  these  two  physicians,  who  were  Pulteney's  par- 
ticiilar  friends,  arrived,  they  found  bis  case  to  ho  quite  desperate, 
and  gove  him  over,  saying  that  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  They  prescribed  some  tew  medicines,  but  with- 
out the  least  eficct.  He  was  still  alive,  and  was  heard  t,o  mutter, 
in  a  low  voice,  '  Small  beer,  emull  beer,'  They  aaid,  '  Give  him 
email  boer,  or  anything.' 

Accordingly,  a  great  silver  cup  was  brought,  which  held  two 
([unrts  of  small  beer ;  they  ordered  an  orange  to  be  squeezed 
into  it,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Pulteney  drank  off  the  whole  at  a 
draught,  and  demanded  another.  Another  cupful  was  adminis- 
lercd  to  him  ;  and  soon  after  that  he  fell  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  a  profound  slumber  for  nearly  twenty*four  hours.  In 
this  cose  the  saying  was  verified,  '  If  he  sleep  ho  shall  do  well.' 
From  that  time  forth,  he  recovered  wonderfully,  insoinuch  that 
in  a  few  days  the  physicians  took  their  leave.  The  joy  over  his 
recovery  was  diUused  over  the  whole  country ;  for  ho  was  then 
in  the  height  of  that  popularity  which,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  he  completely  forfeited. 
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DR.   GRAHAM. 

H               Dr.  Graham  op  Pall  Mall  and  '  Tne  Tehflb  op             ^^H 

H                              Hkalth,'  jlkd  nis  Quackebieh.                              ^^H 

^P          In  tho  year  1780,  there  nppearod  in  London  one  of  the  moat      ^^^| 

eitraoniinary  einpirioa  of  modero  times,  named  Graham.     He      ^^^| 

waa  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  a  bombastic  style,  and      ^^^| 

possessed  great  flaencj  of  elocution.     He  occupied  part  of  th»      ^^^| 

fine  old  Schomberg  Houae,  which  he  designated  tho  Temple  of       ^^1 

Health.    The  front  was  ornamented  with  an  enormous  gilt  sun,                1 

a  statue  of  Hygeia,  and  other  emblematic  devices  ;   and  th»                J 

^^       suites  of  rooms  in  the  manaion  were  superbly  furnished,  and  the        ^^J 

^L      walls  decorated  with  mirrors,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  place  aik       ^^| 

^B      effect  like  that  of  enchantment.     Here  Dr.  Graham  delivered       ^^| 

^B      Lectures  on  Health  and  Procreation,  at  the  extravagant  price  of      ^^H 

^B  '  two  guineas  per  lecture,  which,  with  tho  novelty  of  the  subjects,      ^^H 

■      drew  considerable  audiences  of  tho  wealthy  and  dissipated.     He       ^H 

^F       enlisted  a  woman,  of  beautiful  figure,  whom  he  called  the  God-       ^^H 

dess  of  Health ;  and  it  waa  her  business  to  deliver  a  concluding      ^^H 

discoui«e  after  the  Doctor  himself  hod  finished  liis  lecture.     As      ^^H 

a  further  means  of  attraction,  he  hired  two  men  of  extraortli-      ^^H 

nary  alatare,  who  wore  enormous  cocked  hats  and  showy  bulky      ^^^| 

liveries,  whose  part  it  was  to  distribute  bills  of  advertisement      ^^H 

from  bouse  to  house  through  the  town.                                                  ^^H 

Dr.  Graham  became  an  object  of  universal  curiosity,  but  all      ^^H 

his  visitors  were  not  duped  by  him.     Horace  Walpole,  who  waa      ^^H 

not  likely  to  be  thus  deceived,  writing  to  the  Countess  of  Ossorj,.       ^^H 

August  23,   1730,  thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  quack  :  'In       ^^| 

the  evening  I  went  to  Dr.  Graham's.     It  is  the  most  impudent       ^^H 

puppet-show  of  imposition  I  ever  saw,  and  the   mountebank       ^^H 

himself  the  dullest  of  his  profession,  except  that  he  makes  t)io       ^^H 

spectators  pay  a  crown  apieca     We  were  eighteen,     A  young                 1 

-    ofBcer  of  tho  guards  affected  humour,  and  tired  me  still  more. 

A  woman,  invisible,  warbled  to  clarionets  on  the  stairs.     The 

decorations  are  pretty  and  odd ;  and  the  apothecary,  who  comes 

up  a  trap-door,  for  no  purpose,  since  ho  might   as  well    come 
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all  eiugular;  and  a  poor  air-punip,  that  only  bursts  a  bladder, 
pieces  out  the  faice.  The  Doctor  is  like  JeakinsoD  in  person, 
and  as  flimsy  a  puppet" 

Aa  Graham's  two^uinca  auditors  trere  soon  exhausted,  he 
dropped  the  admission  money  to  liia  lectures  successively,  to 
one  guinea,  half-a-guinea,  and  five  shillings  ;  and,  as  ho  said, 
'  for  the  benelit  of  all,'  to  half-a-crown  ;  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  draw  at  this  price,  lie  exhibited  the  Temple  itself  for  one 
ebiliing  to  daily  crowds,  for  several  months.  Among  his  pro- 
perties, or  furaituro,  was  a,  Cckstiul  Bed,  as  ho  called  it,  stand* 
ing  on  glass  legs,  and  provided  with  the  richest  hangings.  Ho 
pretended  that  married  pairs,  without  children,  might  have  heirs 
by  sleeping  ia  this  bed,  for  which  he  demanded  one  hundred 
pounds  per  night ;  and  such  was  the  folly  of  wealth,  that  per- 
sona of  high  rank  were  named  who  acceded  to  his  terms.  He 
theu  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  Elixir  of  Life,  by  taking 
which  a  person  might  live  as  long  as  he  pleased  \  he  modestly 
demanded  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  supply  of  it,  and  more 
than  one  nohle  poison  was  reported  to  have  paid  this  enormous 
price  to  he  cured  of  his  folly. 

Having  worn  out  hia  character  in  these  various  impositions, 
Gniham  then  recommended  earth-bathing,  aud  undertook  to 
eanctioQ  it  by  his  own  practice.  During  one  hour  every  day  he 
admitted  spectators,  first  at  a  guinea,  and  then  descended  to  a 
eliilling,  to  view  him  and  the  Goddess  of  Health  in  the  warm 
«arth  to  their  cliins ;  the  Doctor  having  his  hair  full  dressed  and 
powdered,  aud  the  Goddess'  head  being  dressed  also  in  the  best 
fashion  of  the  time. 

When  no  more  money  was  to  he  drained  from  the  population 
of  London,  the  Doctor  visited  the  great  provincial  towns,  and 
lectured  and  exhibited  in  the  above  manner,  wherever  he  could 
obtain  permission  of  the  magistrates.  But  the  Goddess  of  Health 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  earth-hathing ;  and  the  Doctor,  retir- 
ing from  public  life,  died  in  poor  circumstancej",  iu  spite  of  his 
Elixir  of  Life,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two.  His  brother  mar- 
zied  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macauley,  who,  in  consequence,  is  gene- 


rally  styled  Mrs.  Macauley  Grabtiiii ;  and  his  sister  vraa  married 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  tbe  author  of  an  able  treatise  on  In- 
sanity. It  ia  generally  understood  that  tlie  lady  who  pentonated 
the  Goddess  of  Health  was  Emma,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  personal  fuvourlte  of  Lord  Nelson.  The 
Goddess  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  lady  named  Prescott, 


Soathey  tolls  us  that  Graham  was  half-mad  ;  and  his  n 
at  last,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  got  the  better  of  his 
knavery.  Latterly  he  became  wholly  an  eotbuaiast,  would 
madden  himself  with  ether,  run  out  ioto  the  streets,  and  strip 
Iiimself  to  clothe  the  first  beggar  whom  he  met. 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  earth-bath  used  us  a  remedy  for 
•druokenitesB  by  the  Irish  rebel,  Shane  O'Neill,  ia  Elizabeth's 
days  : — '  Subtle  and  crafty  he  was,  especially  in  the  morning  ; 
but  in  the  residue  of  the  day  very  uncertain  and  unstable,  and 
much  given  to  excessive  gulping  and  surfeiting.  And,  albeit  ha 
had  most  commonly  200  tuns  of  wines  in  bis  cellar  at  Dun- 
drum,  and  had  his  full  fill  thereof,  yet  was  he  never  satisfied  till 
he  had  swallowed  up  marvellous  great  qiiautities  of  usquebagh, 
or  aqua  vil-aj  of  that  country;  whereof  so  tinmeasurably  ho 
ivould  drink  and  braae,  that  for  the  quenching  of  the  beat  of  the 
body,  which  by  that  means  was  must  extremely  tuHamed  and 
■distempered,  he  was  eftsoona  conveyed  (as  the  common  report 
"was)  into  a  deep  pit,  and  standing  upright  in  the  same,  ths 
earth  was  cast  around  about  him  up  to  tbe  bard  chin,  and  then 
he  did  remain  until  such  lime  as  his  body  was  covered  to  aoms 
temperature.' — HnUmhcd,  vol  iv.  p.  331.  ' 

After  many  failures,  Graham  turned  a  regular  M.D.,  and 
repaired  to  Glasgow,  where,  in  17S4,  as  mentioned  in  'Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,'  Graham  was  a  fellow-student  with 
him  at  tbe  University.  Graham  is  said  to  have  realised  a  large 
fortune  by  a  most  successful  prncLice  as  a  physician  in  England^ 
Scotland,  and  America;  but  the  immense  sums  be  had  lavished 
in  the  Humptuous  decorations  of  the  Temple  of  Ileallh  involved  J 
him  in  difficulties  from  which  he  never  recovered.     He  died  tn   i 
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Jane,  1794,  in  his  house  opposite  the  Aiohere'  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Groy  Friare  Churchyard,  His  latter 
days  were  cheered  by  an  annuity  of  50/.  settled  upon  him  by  a 
Genevese  gentleman,  who  derived  beuefit  irom  reading  one  of 
his  traots^an  instance  of  generosity  rare  enough  to  merit  notice 
here. 

Dr.  Graham  appears  to  have  been  a  fanatic  as  well  aa  an 
empiric.  He  published  almost  numberiess  tracts,  full  of  folly 
and  extravagance,'  but  free  irom  immorality  and  obscenity,  which, 
however,  he  combined  in  his  private  lectures.  He  was,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  a  clasa  of  quacks  who  succeeded  in 
winning  reputation  not  among  the  uneducated  and  vulgar,  but 
among  persons  of  education  and  distinction. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Ida  fanaticism.  In  1787  he  styled 
himself  '  The  Servant  of  the  Lord,  0,  W.  L.,'  meaning  by  tho 
initials,  Oh,  Wonderful  Lovo,  and  dated  his  bills  and  other  pub- 
lications, '  In  the  first  year  of  the  Now  Jerusalem  Church,"  Tho 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  not  tehshiog  this  new  system  of  chro- 
nology, caused  him  to  be  conHned  in  his  own  house  as  a  lunatic  : 
but  he  wandered  away  to  the  north  of  England,  where  he  disco- 
vered such  roorka  of  insanity  that  ho  was  secured,  and  sent  b,ick 
to  Edinburgh,  Among  his  books  is  an  old  tract — '  A  New  and 
Cuiioua  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Simple  Earth, 
Water,  and  Air  when  applied  to  the  Human  Body:  How  to 
Live  for  many  Weeks,  Months,  or  Years  without  Eating  any- 
thing whatever :  with  the  Extraordinary  Histories  of  many 
Heroes,  Male  and  Female,  who  have  so  subsisted.'  '  This,'  says 
a  Correspondent  of  '  JJotes  and  Queries,'  '  is  a  most  extraordinary 
book,  showing  to  what  extent  of  delusion  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  being  carried,  and  the  amount  of  credulity  to  be  found 
in  the  general  public.  The  pamphlet  opens  by  giving  a  copy  of 
an  affidavit  which  ho  appears  to  have  made  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  3rd  April,  1793,  before  Jamea  Sanderson, 
Mayor,  in  which  he  swears  "  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,"  that 
"from  the  last  day  of  December,  1792,  till  tho  15th  day  of 
January,  1793,  being  full  foiuteen  sucoessive  days,  and  fourteen 
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Buccossive  nights,"  he  did  not  eat,  nar  ilnnk,  dot  recetre  Into  y 
the  body  anything  whatever,  not  even  the  smalleat  particle  or 
drop,  except  eome  cold,  raw,  eimple  water,  and  thut  life  waa  sus- 
tained by  wearing  cut-np  turfs  to  the  naked  body,  admitting  air 
into  bis  rooms  night  and  day,  and  by  rubbing  his  limbs  with  his 
own  "  !Nervoua  Ethereal  Balsams,"  and  that  by  these  means, 
without  cither  food  or  drink,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  wear 
and  tear  of  an  extensive  medical  practice,  and  of  lecturing  two  i 
hours  almost  every  night.' 

The  Use  and  Ancaa  op  Coltsfoot. 

The  plant  Coltsfoot  has,  front  the  earliest  times,  had  a  great  repu- 
tation fur  cunng  coughs  :  hence  its  generic  nam'),  Tassilago,  from 
tuesis,  a  cough.  The  part  used  is  the  leaves,  which  are  clothed 
on  the  under  surface  with  a  dense  white  cottony  down.  They 
are  mucili^noua,  astringent,  and  slightly  bitter,  and  are  used 
either  in  iufusiun  oi  decoction,  or  dried  aad  smoked  like  tobacco. 
The  downy  cotton,  when  scraped  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves,  and  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried,  makes 
excellent  tinder.  The  plant  is  not  often  uaed  now  by  the  medi- 
cal practitioner.  It  has  still,  however,  a  popular  reputation,  and  it 
is  reputed  to  he  the  basis  of  several  quack  m^icinos.  Anothei 
species,  the  common  ButUr'bur,  Tussilago  PelasHts,  is  named  &am 
pelasHS,  a  broad  covering  for  the  head.  This  plant  produces  the 
lai^gest  leaves  of  any  in  Great  Britain,  sometimes  measuring  three 
feet  broad.  The  butter-bur  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  he  a 
remedy  of  value  in  the  Plague,  from  which  it  got  the  name  of 
Pestilent  woii.  Another  species  blossoms  early,  has  a  sweet  scent, 
and  is  a  desirable  flower  where  bees  are  kept. 

The  first-named  species  is  named  ColUfool,  from  its  nearly 
heart-shaped,  small-toothed  leaves  resombling  a  young  horse's  or 
colt's  \iQot  Its  properties  are  demulcent,  slightly  astringent, 
tonic,  and  expectorant.  Its  name,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Ijitin, 
proves  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a  means  of  relieving 
coughs,  a  reputation  which  it  does  not  maiuttiu  iu  modern  times 
among  professional  observers,  except  a  very  few ;  but  with  th> 
II 
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vulgar  it  \a  still  iu  great  esteetn.  The  aucieats  amokod  it,  rather 
than  used  it  in  any  other  form  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
even  with  our  own  vulgar,  this  mode  is  employed  ;  what  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  Briliah  Herb  Tobacco  being  cliieflj  ColtaFoot. 
Tliia,  at  least,  is  barmlesa ;  not  W3  the  noGtrum  called  Essence  of 
Coltsfoot,  which  is  a  combination  of  balsam  of  tolu,  compound 
tincture  of  liensoin,  with  a  large  quantity  of  rectiRed  spirit  of 
wine,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  substance  from  which  it  takea  its 
name.  In  chronic  coughs,  accompanied  by  much  local  or  general 
irritation,  still  more  in  tubercular  consumption,  such  heating  in- 
gredients must  be  very  hurtful ;  though  a  plain  decoction  of  real 
Coltsfoot  would  be  unobjectioaable,  and  might  be  bencficiaL 
The  leaves  of  Coltsfoot  form,  when  moistened  with  warm  water, 
ftu  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

Snails  akd  Snail  Eating. 

The  common  garden  snail  is  distributed  over  a  large  portion  of 
tho  globe.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  Cbimboraco, 
in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Bra^til,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
mediterranean,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  There  can  bo  no 
df'iibt  that  the  larger  species  were  good  food.  We  know  that 
they  were  a  favourite  dish  with  tlie  Eomana,  who  Lad  their 
coMearia,  where  they  were  regularly  fattened  with  now  wine 
boiled  down,  and  meal.  Jleltx  panialia  is  used  iu  many  parts  of 
Europe  during  Lent,  and  the  snails  are  kept  in  a  anaillery,  which 
is  generally  a  largo  place  boarded  in,  having  the  floor  covered 
half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  wbero  the  snails  fatten.  The  first 
iniportation  of  this  species  into  Britain  is  attributed  to  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  British  inhabitant  be- 
fore his  time.  They  were  brought  to  the  South  Downs  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  and  to  Box  Hill,  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  for 
his  Countess,  who  dressed  Ibem,  and  ate  them  for  a  consumptive 
complaint;  they  are  large  and  while,  and  two  or  three  times 
bigger  than  our  common  snails. 

Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  relates  the  incredible  size  to 
-which  the  art  of  fattening  l)ad  brought  snails ;  and  Pennant  says 
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upon  thia  passage  :  •  if  we  slioulJ  credit  Varro,  they  grow  80  largo 
that  the  ahells  of  some  would  hold  ton  quarts.* 

A  Snail  Cihner. 

Snails  abound  in  Italy  aud  Spain  more  than  in  tlio  other  parts 
of  Europe.  lu  Italy,  snails  anciently  were,  and  slill  are  much 
used  for  the  table.  They  are  regularly  sold  in  the  markets,  as 
well  ^  in  those  of  Switierliind,  Spain,  and  Franco,  and  are  ex- 
ported iu  barrels  to  the  Antilles.  In  the  vineyards  of  France, 
tho  peasants  collect  them,  and  feed  them  till  winter,  when  the 
snails  seal  themselves  up  ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  purchased 
by  tho  confectioners,  who  pre]>are  tbem  in  the  shell  with  butter 
and  herbs,  and  forward  them  to  Paris. 

In  TraDsyivania,  the  large  wood  snail  is  a  favourite  dish.  It 
is  drawn  out  of  the  shell,  cut  small,  miied  with  a  kind  of  savoury 
Btni&ug,  and  served  up  and  replaced  in  the  shell.  In  some  parta 
of  the  country,  instead  of  eggs  and  fowls,  tho  peasants  pay  their 
tribute  in  snails  and  game.  Mr.  Paget  states  one  lady's  ordinary 
winter  supjjly  to  be  upwards  of  5,000  si 

Here  is  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  experimental  snail  dinnea"  1 

The  chemical  philosophers.  Dr.  Elack  and  Dr.  Hutton,  wW 
particular  friends,  though  there  was  something  extremely  op- 
posite in  their  external  appearanco  and  manner.  Dr.  Black 
spoke  with  the  English  pronunciation,  and  with  punctilious  ac- 
curacy of  expression,  both  in  point  of  matter  and  manner.  TIid 
^''■ologist.  Dr.  Hutton,  was  tho  very  reverse  of  this :  his  convert- 
Mvtion  was  conducted  in  broad  phrases,  expressed  irith  a  broad 
.Scotch  accent,  which  often  heightened  tho  humour  of  ii'hat  be 

biid. 

It  chanced  that  the  two  doctors  had  held  some  discourse  tu- 
j^iither  upon  the  folly  of  abstaining  from  feeding  on  tho  testaeeoua 
creatures  of  the  land,  while  those  of  the  sea  1 
delicacies.  Wherefore  not  eat  snails  T  they 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  even  sanative  in  some  cases.  Tlio 
epicures  of  old  praised  them  among  the  richest  delicacies,  and 
the  Italians  still  esteem  them.     In  short,  it  was  determined  that 

vv— ^ 
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B  gastrouumic  experimeat  sboulU  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
soaUa.  The  snails  were  procured,  dieted  for  a  time,  and  then 
stewed  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  philosophers,  who  had  either 
invited  no  gaeata  to  their  banquet,  or  found  none  who  relished 
in  prospect  the  p"e«  dt  rSdstance.  A  huge  dish  of  snails  was 
placed  before  them :  still,  philosophers  are  hut  men  after  all ; 
ood  the  stomachs  of  both  doctors  began  to  revolt  against  tlie 
experiment.  Nevertheless,  if  thej  looked  with  disgust  on  the 
snails,  they  retained  their  awe  for  each  other,  so  that  each,  con- 
ceiving the  symptoms  of  internal  revolt  peculiar  to  himself,  began, 
with  infiaite  exertion,  to  swallow,  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
mesa  which  he  internally  loathed. 

Dr.  Black  at  length  showed  the  white  feather,  hut  in  a  Tery 
delicate  manner,  as  if  to  sound  the  opinion  of  his  messmate. 

'  Doctor,'  he  said,  in  his  precise  and  quiet  manner — 'Doctor, 
do  you  think    that  they  taste  a  little — a  very   little  green  1" 

'  D d  green  !  d d  green,  indeed  !     Tak'  them  awa'^tak' 

them  awa'  !'  vociferated  Dr.  Hutton,  startling  up  from  table,  and 
giving  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence.  So  ended  all 
hopes  of  introducing  snails  into  the  modern  cuisine;  and  thus 
philosophy  can  no  more  cure  a  nausea  than  honour  can  set  a 
broken  limb. 

'The  Chbapbide  Kkioht  and  City  Pobt.' 
Mir  Richard  Elackmore,  schoolmaster,  physician,  and  small 
poet,  '  the  Choapsido  Knight,'  and  '  the  City  Bard,'  and  the 
general  butt  of  the  wits  of  his  day,  probably  wrote  some  poems 
recited  at  Saddlera'  Hall ;  whence  Sir  Samuel  Garth  addressed 
these  lines  :  '  To  the  merry  Poetaster  at  Saddlers'  Hall,  in 
Cbeapside. 

Unwieldy  rcdflnt.  let  thy  awkward  Muae 
With  Censures  pniaB,  with  Flatteries  abuse, 
To  Iftsh,  and  not  ho  felt,  in  Thoo's  an  Art ; 
Thou  no'er  inad'at  any  but  thy  Sthool-boyB  BOwrt, 
Then  be  adviH'il,  and  scribble  not  ogen  ; 
Thon'rt  fashioned  for  a  Flail,  and  not  a  Pen. 


BARBER-SURGEONS, 

ETC. 
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liiBBKR-SuHaEONs'  Hall,  a.vd  TUB  CeARTEs  Picture  ar 
'  Holbein. 

In  a  crowded  nook  of  Cripplegate,  which  probably  preaervos 
more  the  aspect  of  old  London  than  nny  other  of  its  words,  here, 
in  Monkwell  Street  (so  caUed  from  the  well  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Jamea'a-in- the- Wall!,  Inijj'o  Jones  built  for  the  Barbor-Surgeons^ 
Company  theit  Hall,  the  semicircular  termination  of  which  rests 
on  a  tower  of  Old  London  Wall.  There  is  little  of  Inigo's  work 
about  the  present  building.  The  theatre,  one  of  the  beat  of  hia 
works,  was  pulled  down  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  It 
yeaa  fitted  with  cedar  wood  seats,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the 
seven  liberal  Sciences,  and  a  bust  of  King  Charles  I. 

The  Barbers  of  London  ami  the  Suryeons  of  London  were 
formerly  distinct  companies.  The  United  Company  was  first 
incorporated  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1461-:2  ;  and  it  would  even  seem 
that,  of  the  two  professions,  that  of  barber  was,  at  this  period, 
considered  the  most  respectable ;  at  least,  if  wo  may  judge  from 
their  adopting,  and  petitioning  to  be  distinguished  by,  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Mysterij  of  Barbers.  The  borber-surgoons 
through  whose  immediiit«  influence  the  Charter  was  obtained 
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from  the  king,  ivere  Thomas  Monastede,  aheiiff  of  London  in 
1436,  aiitl  chirurgeon  of  Kings  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ;  Jaqnea 
TrieB,  phyaician  to  Edward  IV. ;  and  William  Hobbs,  'physician 
and  chirm'geon  for  tbo  same  king's  body,' 

In  1513  an  Aot  was  passed  to  prevent  any  besides  baibero 
practising  surgery  within  the  City  and  seven  miles  round,  ex- 
cepting such  as  were  examined  by  the  Bidhop  of  London,  or 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  or  their  assistants.  In  1510  they  were  united 
into  one  corporate  body  ;  but  all  persons  practising  shaving  were 
forbidden  to  intermeddle  with  surgery,  except  to  draw  teeth  and 
let  blood  ;  whence  liarbor-Surgeons. 

The  Itev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  1662  to 
1681,  relates  that  when  he  came  to  London,  he  lodged  at  the 
Bell,  in  Alderegate  Street,  'to  benearBurber-Cbirurgeons'  Hid!,' 
then  the  only  place  in  the  metropolis  where  anatomical  lectures 
"Were  publicly  di'livered. 

When,  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  gave  tho  Charter  to 
the  Company  of  Surgeons,  Holbein  painted  alarge  picture  of  the 
presentation — one  of  tho  best  of  that  painter's  works  in  this 
country.  It  hangs  in  the  Court  Koom  of  the  Hall ;  it  is  ten  feet 
six  inches  long,  and  seven  feet  high,  contains  eighteen  figures, 
nearly  life-size,  and  rtipreaents  a  room  in  the  palace  hung  with 
tapestry.  In  tho  centre,  on  a  throne,  sits  the  King,  seemingly 
thrusting  tho  Charter  into  tho  hands  of  Master  Tliuiuas  Vicay, 
who  receives  it  kneeling ;  the  King's  costume  and  ornaments  are 
as  fine  as  miniature  painting.  Around  him  are  the  members  of 
the  Court  kneeling  :  Sir  John  Chambre,  in  a  caj)  and  fuircd 
gown;  tho  famous  Dr.  Butts,  whose  conduct  tu  the  scene  in  the 
play  oi  Henry  FIJI,  of  the  degradation  of  Cranmer,  while  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  council- chamber,  is  so  well  drawn  by  Shak- 
speare  : 

Ai.T  V.  Si^ENB  11.— Lobby  b</ore  CovncU-cKamber. 
(Butts /lid*  ArMixhop  CraatToer  vxiiting  among  llie  Hervaiiln.) 
Tbia  is  a  piece  o!  malice.     1  am  gliui 
1  cune  this  way  so  happily  :  the  kiug 
ghjJl  uudentaad  it  prasently.  [Exit  BnUa. 


Crannur  [luide],  "lis  Butta, 

The  king'B  physicUa :  u  be  -poia'd  along. 
How  earnestly  be  cast  bia  eyes  upon  roe ! 
Praj  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  ! 

{Bnlrr,  alone,  the  King  and  Butts.) 
I'll  sbow  your  grace  the  stringest  aigbt — 
K.  Hear!/.  WbaC's  that,  Butts  T 

BuUs.     I  think  your  highnosa  saw  thia  many  a  Jay. 
K.  Henry.     Body  o'  mo,  where  is  it  T 

There,  my  lord  : 
The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbary  ; 
Wbo  holds  bis  state  at  door,  'niougat  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboya. 

Ji.  HtBTy.  Ha  !  'Tis  he,  indeed  : 

la  this  tbe  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well  there's  one  above  'em  yet. 

By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery. 

All  the  heads  are  finely  executed ;  the  flowered  and  embroidered 
(Tobes,  gold  cbaioa,  jewels,  and  rings  of  the  chinirgeoas,  their 
mouslaches  and  beards,  uro  most  carefully  painted.  Seven  ofthe 
£gares  are  liverymen  of  the  Company.  Every  part  of  the  picture 
is  most  elaborately  and  delicately  finished  j  the  colouring  is 
chaste,  and  the  care  and  styls  of  the  whole  admirdhle. 

All  the  doctors  wear  semi-clerical  gannents,  and  kneel  on  both 
knees.  There  are  eighteen  portraits,  but  only  the  thirteen  who 
■occupy  tbe  foreground  are  labelled.  These  are  known  characterii, 
-and  nearly  all  of  them  remarkably  intellectual  lookirg.  "W^c 
subjoin  a  list  of  their  names  : — 1,  L.  Alsop  ;  2,  W.  Butts  ;  3,  I. 
Chambre;  4,  W.  Vicary;  5,  L  Alefj  C,  N.  Sympson;  7,  E.  Har- 
mande;  8,  L  Montfonlo  ;  9,  J.  Pen;  10,  N.  Alouke ;  II,  X. 
I'eries;  12,  W.  TjUey;  13,  X.  Sammon. 

Among  the  doctors  attending  the  Sovereign,  the  physician- 
accoucheur  who  delivered  Queen  Acne  Boleyn  of  the  fututo 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  depicted  (L.  Alsop,  wo  believe),  and  seveml 
of  the  others  hud  acquired  considerable  fame  in  their  day. 

Pepys  tells  ua  of  his  going  '  February  27,  1662-3,  to  Chirur- 
.geoua'  Hail,  where  we  bad  a  fine  dinner  and  good  learned  com- 
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pany,  many  doctore  of  physique,  and  we  uaeil  with  estmorjinary 
great  reapoct.  Among  other  ohservablea,  we  drunk  the  King's 
health  out  of  a  gilt  cup  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  this 
L'ompany,  with  hells  hanging  at  it,  which  every  man  ia  to  ring 
by  Bhaking,  after  ho  hath  drunk  up  the  whole  cnp.  There  ia 
alflo  a  very  excellent  piece  of  the  King,  done  by  Holbein,  which 
(stands  up  in  the  Hall,  with  the  officers  of  the  Company  kneeling 
to  bint,  to  receive  their  Charter.' 

;  "Walpolo  says  of  the  picture :  '  Tlie  character  of  his  Majesty's 
bluff  baughtinesM  is  well  represented,  and  all  the  heads  are  finely 
executed.  The  picture  has  been  retouched,  but  is  well  known 
by  Baron's  print.  The  physician  in  the  middle,  on  the  King's 
left  band,  ia  Dr.  Butts,  immottalizeil  by  Shakspeare.' 

As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  picture  was 
held  by  contemporaries,  Mr.  Pettigrow  quotes  a  letter  from  King 
.lames  to  the  company,  which  runs  thus  :— 

'James  E. — Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  welL 
Wliereas  we  are  inlbnned  of  a  tabic  of  painting  in  your  holl, 
wherein  is  the  picture  of  our  preiiecessor  of  famous  memory, 
Iving  Henry  VIII.,  together  with  divers  of  your  Company,  wAtcA 
^■diig  veri/  like  him,  and  iceil  done,  we  are  desirous  to  have  copied  : 
>vhorefore  our  pleasure  is  that  you  presently  deliver  it  unto  this 
hearer,  our  well-beloved  servant  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  Knigbt, 
line  of  our  masters  of  requests,  whom  we  have  commanded  to 
receive  it  of  you,  and  to  see  it  with  all  expedition  copied,  and 
redelivered  safely ;  and  so  we  bid  you  farewell. — Given  at  our 
Court  at  Newmarket  on  the  ]3th  dtiy  of  January,  1617." 

The  original  cartoons  from  which  this  picture  was  painted  are 
iu  existence.  The  portraits  were  taken  on  four  portions  of  paper, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
iind  have  been  put  together  aud  made  to  form  a  picture, 

Pepye  tried,  after  the  Great  Fire,  to  buy  this  picture,  by  the 
help  of  Mr.  Pierce  (a  surgeon),  for  a  little  money.  '  I  did  think,' 
he  adds,  'to  give  200/,  for  it,  being  said  to  be  worth  1,000/.;, 
but  it  is  80  spoiled  that  I  have  no  mind  to  it,  and  is  not  a  plea- 
sant though  a  good  picture.' — Diary,  August  29,  1668. 
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The  CompaDy  sold  their  cup,  dp^ribed  above,  with  other 
plate,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  build  their  hall,  but,  an  Mr. 
Pettigrew pointed  out,  it  waa  purchased  by  Edward  Arris  (Master 
of  the  Company  in  1G51),  and  presented  by  him  again  to  the 
Barber-Surgeons, 

Of  cognate  interest  are  the  following  portraits  at  the  Hall, 
engraved  and  described  in  the  'Art  Union,'  1839:  A  whole 
length  of  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  by  Walker,  chief  physician 
to  Charles  11.,  James  II.,  and  William  IIL  ;  he  is  lecturing  in 
the  doctor's  scarlet  cap,  hood,  and  gown  ;  on  the  left  is  the  de- 
monstrating surgeon,  Authony  Bligh,  in  the  livery  gown,  hold- 
ing up  the  arm  of  a  dejid  subject,  which  lies  on  a  table  partly 
covered  with  a  sheet.  Next  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Arris,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Arris,  and  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew,  Here,  too,  is  a  curioua 
portrait  of  Mr.  Lisle,  barber  to  Charles  II. ;  and  of  John  Pater- 
BOn,  clerk  to  the  Company,  and  the  projf^ctor  of  several  improve- 
ments in  the  Cityof  Landon  after  the  Great  Fire.  * 

The  Barber-Surgeons  are  e.>:empt,  as  formerly,  from  serving  as 
constables  or  on  the  nightly  watch,  on  juries,  inquests,  attaints, 
or  rccogniaincea.  After  the  separation  of  the  two  professions, 
the  Surgeons  removed  to  their  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  snb- 
sequently,  into  the  lioyal  College  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
barbers  continued  to  Int  blood  (whence  the  pole)  and  draw 
teeth  until  our  time :  the  latest  we  remember  of  this  class, 
and  with  pain,  was  ouo  Middleditch,  in  Great  Sutfolk-street, 
Southwack,  in  whose  window  were  displayed  heaps  of  drawn 
teeth. 

The  arms  of  the  Company  are  very  characteristic.  The  three 
razors  are  conspicuous  on  the  centre  of  the  shield.  Beneath  tha 
urma  is  a  greAt  head,  with  coarse  features  and  open  mouth,  and 
looking  as  we  should  lancy  a  gentleman  of  his  aspect  would 
under  the  hands  of  the  ancient  bar  her  surgeons  during  some  of" 
their  operations.  Animals,  fruit,  and  other  ornaments,  help  to 
till  up  the  detail*  of  this  interesting  piece  of  workmanship. 

Among  the  portraita  in  Holbein's  large  picture  is  thatof  Aylif^ 
a  shetiQ'  of  London,  and  a  merchant  of  Blackweli  Hall,  as  well 
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as  .1  sm^eon.     His  Btory  waa  tlma  told  on  liU  tomb  in  the  chi 
eel  of  St.  Michael's  in  llaaingholi  Street. 

In  aurgpry  brought  up  in  youth, 

A  koight  here  tieth  dead  ; 
A  luiigbt,  and  cko  a  gnrgeon,  sach 

Ah  Eiigland'H  aeld'  liath  bred. 
Fur  wbicb  bo  Bovereign  gift  of  God, 

Wherein  ho  did  ascol. 
King  Eenr;  VIII.  called  him  to  court, 

Who  loved  him  dearly  well. 
King  EJlwnrd,  for  hta  service  BaJce, 

Bode  him  rise  up  a  Knight ; 
A  Dune  of  praise,  and  ever  since 

He  !jir  John  AiliCe  bight,  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Scarborough  bears  the  character  of  tbe  ablest  p  L  j- 
Bician  of  his  time  :  it  is  hts  to  whom  Cowley  writes  certain  verses, 
concluding  witli  the  lines  which  appear  to  refer  to  a  too  cIubb 
application  to  study : 

Some  houra.  at  luaet,  fur  thy  own  pleuure  spare  ; 
Since  the  whole  stock  may  Boon  exhausted  be, 

Bestow't  not  all  in  cliarity. 
Let  Natore  aod  l«t  Art  do  what  they  pleaeo. 
When  all  is  done,  Life's  an  incurnhle  diseaae. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hall  was  broken  open, 
and  the  Company's  plate,  with  some  money,  carried  off,  but  was 
all  oc  nearly  all  recovered.  The  incident  is  chiefly  noteworthy 
for  the  matter-of-course  iuhumauity  of  the  period,  as  illustrated 
in  the  fate  of  all  the  thieves,  which  is  thus  recorded  in  the  books : 
— '  About  the  16th  of  November  then  following,  Thomas  Jones 
■was  taken,  who  being  brought  to  Newgate  in  December  follow- 
ing, Jones  and  Lyne  were  both  executed  for  this  fact  In  January 
following,  Samcr  was  taken  and  executed.  In  April,  16113, 
foster  was  taken  and  executed.  Now  let's  pray  God  to  bless 
this  house  from  any  more  of  these  damages.     Amen.' 


CuESELDGff   AND    FuLHAU   BRIDGE. 

This  distinguighed  Eurgeon  and  anatomist  of  tbe  last  century 
commenced  his  medical  studiea  in  London  at  tbe  age  of  lilteeu, 
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\  and  gave  lectures  m  anatomy  JQ  171 1,  whilst  he  continued  for 
twenty  years  with  a  reputatiun  not  fur  inferior  to  hia  niaste^ 
Cowper.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  *  Philosophical  Traasactiona,'  172S,  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  GcusatioDS  of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  blind  from  intancy, 
on  recovering  his  sight  by  the  foTmatioD  of  an  artificiid  pupil : 
the  operation,  now  common,  was  then  perfectly  new ;  and  has 
added  considerably  and  justly  to  Ciieselden's  fame. 

In  1713  he  published  a  work  on  Anatomy,  wliiuh  was  long  the 
text-book  of  that  scienco-  in  England,  and  was  frequently  repub- 
lished, both  before  ind  after  bis  death,  in  England.  The  eleventh 
edition  wixs  printed  iu  1T78.  It  is,  however,  in  lithotomy  that 
Cheselden  has  most  repute  as  an  innovator  and  as  an  operator. 

Fulhttm  Bridge,  across  the  Thames,  opposite  Futusy,  was  built 
in  1729,  from  a  dee);{n  by  Cheselden,  selected  from  several  others. 
The  'Grub  Street  Journal,'  No.  xxviL,  July  9,  1730,  records  a 
vote  of  thauks  from  the  proprietors  to  Cheselden  for  the  design  ; 
yet  bis  grave  is  sadly  nealectod  in  the  burial-gnmud  of  Chelsei 
Hospital.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  Mr.  Phillips,  carpenter  to 
the  King. 

John  Hunter  toe  Anatomist, 
John  Hunter,  born  in  172S,  at  Long  Coldornrood,  in  Lan&rk- 
fihire,  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  teu.  His  early  years  wera 
mostly  passed  in  rural  amusements  until  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  brother-in-law,  a  cabinet-maker,  upon  whose  fiulure  he  bi.-- 
came  assistant  to  his  elder  brother,  Wdiiam,  then  a  lecturer  anil 
teacher  of  anatomy  in  London.  One  of  his  earliest  duties  in  the 
dissecting-room  was  that  of  preparing  the  muscles  of  an  arm  for 
his  brother's  demonstration  in  anatomy,  which  was  performed 
with  eucli  dexterity  that  left  no  doubt  iu  the  miud  of  Dr.  William 
Hunter  as  to  his  elficiency.  In  1719,  John  Hunter  laboured 
Iiard  unilor  Cheselden,  theo  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
thus  aujuired  the  elementary  principles  and  practice  of  his  future 
profession.     He  become  a  pupil  of  St,  Bartholomew's,  and  by 
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close  application  for  ten  yeara  made  himself  master  of  compan-  ■ 
tive  anatomy. 

Waddtellaua  that  when  John  Hunter  began  practice,  'the  town  1 
wae  in  possession  of  Hawkins,  Bromfield,  Sharpe,  aud  Pott.  H& 
remained  ia  anenvied  obscurity  for  many  years;  and  bo  little 
was  he  considered,  that  some  time  after  he  began  lecturing  his 
clasa  consisted  of  less  than  twenty.  Dr.  Denman  used  to  say 
that  "William  Hunter  was  a  man  of  order,  and  John  Hunter  a 
man  of  genius;  and,  in  tnith,  with  all  his  cleverness,  which  was 
more  than  ordiuary,  the  Doctor  always  felt  John's  superiority, 
'In  this  I  am  only  my  brother's  interpreter,'  '  I  am  simply  the 
demonstrator  of  this  discovery ;  it  was  my  brother's ' — were  his 
constant  expressions.  Hunter  was  a  philosopher  in  more  senses 
than  one  ;  he  had  philosophy  enough  to  bear  prosperity  as  well 
aa  adversity,  aad  with  a  lough  exterior  was  a  very  kind  man. 
The  poor  could  command  his  services  mom  than  the  rich.  He 
would  see  an  industrious  tradesman  before  a  duke,  when  his 
house  was  full  of  grandees.  '  You  have  do  time  to  spare,'  he 
would  say ;  '  you  live  by  it :  most  of  these  can  wait  j  they  have 
nothing  to  do  when  they  go  home.'  No  man  cared  less  for  tho 
profits  of  the  profession,  or  more  fur  the  honour  of  it.  He  cared 
not  for  money  iiimself,  and  wished  tho  Doctor  to  estimaio  it  by 
the  same  scale,  when  he  sent  a  poor  man  with  this  laconic  note  : — 

'Dear  Brotcer, — Tho  bearer  wants  your  advice.  I  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  tho  case.  He  baa  no  money,  and  you  have 
plenty  ;  so  you  are  well  met. 

'  Yours,  J.  Hunter.' 

He  was  once  applied  to  to  perform  a  serious  operation  on  a 
tradesman's  wife ;  the  fee  agreed  upon  was  twenty  guineas.  He 
heard  no  more  of  tho  case  for  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  it.  In  tho  course  of  his  at- 
tendance he  fiiund  out  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  had  been  tho 
diflSouUy  under  whith  the  patient's  husband  had  laboured  to 
laiao  the  money  ;  and  that  they  were  worthy  people,  who  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the  ex- 
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I  pense  of  such  an  affliction.  '  I  sent  back  to  the  husband  nine- 
I  teen  guineas,  unil  kept  the  twentieth,'  said  ho,  '  that  they  might 
not  bo  hurt  with  an  idea  of  too  great  au  obligation.  It  soma- 
what  more  than  paid  me  for  the  expense  I  had  beea  at  in  the 
lincss.'  lie  held  the  operative  port  of  eurgery  in  the  lowest 
estimation.  'To  perfonn  an  operation,'  said  he,  'ia  to  mutilate 
the  patient  whom  we  ere  unable  to  cure  ;  it  should  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
.'  Among  other  charaotfiristics  of  genius,  was  his  siroplicity 
of  character  and  singleness  of  mind.  His  works  were  announced 
ss  the  works  of  John  Hutder;  and  John  Hunkr  on  a  plain  brass 
plate  announced  his  residence.  His  honour  and  his  pride  made 
him  look  with  contempt  on  the  unworthy  arts  by  which  ignorant 
and  gi-eedy  men  advance  their  fortunes.  He  contemphited  the 
hallowed  duties  of  his  art  with  the  feelings  of  a  philanthropist 
and  a  philosopher ;  and  although  surgery  had  been  cultivated 
more  than  2,000  years,  this  single  individual  did  more  towards 
establishing  it  as  a  science  than  all  who  preceded  him. 

William  Hunter  was  a  surgical  pupil  at  St.  George's  in  1741, 
when  he  resided  with  the  eminent  Smellie,  at  that  tinitf  an 
apothecary  in  Pall  Mall.  William's  brother,  John,  was  much 
straitened  in  circumstances  in  early  life.  He  could  get  but  few 
p'lpils,  and  frequently  borrowed  the  money  fur  some  new  pur- 
chase that  had  tempted  him,  and  which  he  could  not  resist,  for 
his  beloved  museum,  the  foundation  of  which  he  began  to  lay 
from  an  early  period.     A  pleasant  anecdote  of  one  of  these  occa- 

IBions  is  related.  '  Pray,  George,'  eaid  he  one  day  to  Mr.  G. 
Micol,  the  King's  bookseller,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  '  have 
you  got  any  money  in  your  pocket)'  The  answer  was  in  the 
aCBrmatrve.  '  Have  you  got  live  guineas  1  because,  if  you  have, 
and  will  lend  it  to  me,  you  shall  go  halves."  '  Halves  in  what  V 
flaid  Mr.  NicoL  "  Why,  halves  in  a  maguificent  tiger,  which  ia 
now  dying  in  Castle  Street.'  The  money  was  lent,  and  the 
great  anatomist  made  happy. 
Hunter  had  a  groat  lovo  for  animals,  and  not  merely,  as  tha 
satirist   might  say,  or  think,  for  theii  use  for  dissectiaa,  but 
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-whilst  alive;  and  he  ran  Bi^me  strange  risks  in  consequence; 
At  his  boiiie  at  Eromplou,  he  bud  a  numerous  collection,  among 
which  were  two  leopards,  of  which  SirE.  Home  relates— 'They 
-were  kept  chained  in  an  outhouse,  but  one  day  hroke  from  their 
confinement,  and  get  into  the  yard  among  some  doge,  which 
they  immediately  attacked.  The  howling  this  produced  alarmed 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Huuter  ran  into  the  yard  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  found  one  of  them  getting  up  the 
wall  to  make  his  escape,  the  other  surrounded  by  tlje  dogs.  He 
immediately  laid  hold  of  them  both,  and  carried  them  back  to 
their  den ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  and  he  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  he  was  so  much 
agitated,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  fainting,'  Again,  '  The  fiercer 
animals  were  those  to  which  he  was  most  partial,  and  he  had 
several  of  the  bull  kind  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  was  a  beautiful  small  bull  ho  had  received  from 
the  Queen,  with  which  he  used  to  wrestle  iu  play,  and  entertain 
liimsnlf  with  it?  exertions  in  its  own  defence.  In  one  of  these 
contests  the  hull  overpowered  him,  and  got  him  down  ;  and  had 
not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally  come  by  and  frightened  tho 
animal  away,  this  frolic  would  probably  have  cost  him  hia  life.' 

In  1773,  ilr.  Hunter  was  affested  by  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
which  subsequently  carried  him  off.  The  immediate  cause  of 
■  his  death  involves  painful  remembrances.  In  1792,  a  dispute 
occurred  between  him  and  his  colleagues,  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr,  Keato  to  a,  vacancy 
which  then  happened,  in  opposition  to  the  man  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
choice.  Sir  Everanl  Homo,  his  hrothor-in-law.  This  led  to  re- 
criminatory acts  (or  what  were  looked  on  in  that  light)  on  both 
sidea,  among  which  was  an  order  on  the  part  of  the  hospital 
governors  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  as  a  student  with- 
out bringing  certificates  that  he  had  been  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession. Hunter,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pupils  from 
Scotland  of  the  class  prohibited,  took  this  as  aimeil  against  him- 
self;  but  two  young  men  having  como  up,  who  were  prohibited 
ty  tho  rule  from  entering  the  hospital.  Hunter  ondorttiok  to 
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press  for  tlieir  admiBsioa  before  the  Board.  On  the  proper  day, 
October  1 6,  Hunter  went  to  fiilfll  hia  promise,  having  prcvioosly 
remarked  to  a  friend,  tbut  if  any  unpleasant  dispute  occurred,  it 
would  prove  fatal.  It  is  melancholy  to  relate  bow  true  were  hia 
forebodings.  In  mating  his  statement,  one  of  liia  colleaguea 
gave  a  flat  denial  to  some  observation,  and  the  irrevocable  blow 
vas  struck.  Hunter  stopped,  retired  to  an  adjointn 
conceal  or  repress  his  emotions,  and  there  fell  lifeless  into  tha 
arms  of  Dr.  Robertson.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
him,  but  in  vain.  We  njoy  imagioe  the  feelings  of  all  parties 
as  they  gazed  upon  each  other,  and  orknowledgeil  that  John 
Hunter  was  dead,  and  tbnt  aucb  had  been  the  occasion. 

The  remains  of  John  Hunter  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of 
tin  church  of  St.  Mart in-in-the- Fields,  whence  they  were  re- 
moved to  Westminater  Abbey  in  1859.  The  coffin  was  in  ao 
excellent  state  of  preservation  :  it  was  covered  with  flne  black 
cloth,  and  richly  studded  with  gilt  nnils  and  omamentsL  On  it 
was  a  brass  plate  with  the  family  arms,  encircled  in  a  rich  scroll, 
with  the  cypress  entwined,  and  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:—'John  Hunter,  Esq.,  died  ICth  October,  1793,  aged  6i 
years.'  Beneath  which  the  college  authorities  caused  another 
plate  to  bo  attached,  stating  that  '  These  remains  were  removed 
from  the  church  of  St,  Martin-in-the-Fields  by  the  lioyal  Collego 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  March  28,  1859.'  The  ceremony  of 
reinterment  took  place  on  April  10,  the  following  being  the 
order  of  the  procession ; — 

The  remains  in  the  original  coffin,  borne  on  a  high  bier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (without  his  robes),  and  Dr. 
BaiUie,  a  grand-nephew  of  Hunter ;  Lord  Ducie,  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
of  Cambridge,  as  representing  tbo  trustees  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum ;  Mr.  Buckland  (a  son  of  the  late  respected  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  remains) ;  ifr,  Owen,  the  late  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor ;  Dr.  JIayo  and  Mr.  Green,  the  Presidents  of  the  Koyal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Mr.  South  and  the  Council 
of  tho  College  of  Surgeons ;  the  Cenaora  of  the  College  of  Ph}'- 
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eicians ;  the  Master  and  'Wardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company ; 
and  most  of  the  distiDguisLed  London  and  provincial  surgeone. 
Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  was,  without  further  ceremony, 
■depofiited  in  its  final  reating-pkce,  where  it  waa  inspected  by  the 
■crow(!ed  asaembly,  among  whom  were  severol  ludieB. 

The  Subgeoks'  Theatre  is  the  Old  Bailey.  fl 

When  they  left  Moukwell  Street,  the  Barber-Surgeons  bnilt 
"by  Bubscriptioa  a  tlieatre  in  the  Old  Eailey,  which  etood  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  southern  most  buildings  now  constituting  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  Through  the  door  in  the  basement,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Hall,  the  bodies  of  murderers  executed  at 
Kewgato  adjoining  were  curried  for  difisection,  according  to  the 
Actori752,  and  which  was  only  repealed  in  the  reigu  of  William 
IV.  It  was  here,  we  believe,  that  the  extraordinary  incident 
occurred  which  John  Hunter  related  in  Lis  lectures,  of  the  re- 
vival of  a  criminal  just  ae  they  were  about  to  dissect  him.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  the  operators  sent  immediately  to  the 
sherifla,  who  caused  the  man  to  he  brouf;ht  back  to  Newgate, 
from  whence  he  was,  by  porinisaion  of  the  King,  allowed  to 
depart  for  a  foreiga  country.  It  was  hero  that  a  still  more 
awful  exhibition  took  place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  connection  with  the  same  subject.  In  the  '  Annual 
Eegister'  for  1803,  it  is  stated  that  'The  body  of  Foster,  who 
was  executed  for  murdering  his  wife,  was  lately  subjected  to  the 
galvanic  process  by  Mr.  Aldini  {a  nephew  of  Galvani),  in  the 
presence  of  Mr,  Keate,  Mr.  Cowper,  and  several  other  profes- 
sional gentlemen.  On  the  first  application  of  the  process  to  the 
face,  the  jaw  of  the  deceajed  began  to  quiver,  and  the  adjoining 
muscles  were  horribly  contortad,  and  one  eye  actually  opened. 
In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  experiment,  the  right  hand  was 
raised  and  clenched,  and  the  legs  and  thighs  were  set  in  motion  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  all  the  bystanders  that  the  wretched  man 
was  on  the  point  of  being  restored  to  life.  The  object  of  these 
experiments  was  to  show  the  excitability  of  the  humau  frame, 
when  animal  electricity  is  duly  apphed;  and  the  possibility  of 
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its  being  efficaciously  applied  in  cases  of  drowuLug,  suffocation,' 
or  apoplexy,  by  reviving  the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby 
rekiudling  the  expiring  spatk  nf  vitality.'  Such  is  the  notice  in 
the  contemporary  publication  of  the  day  ;  but  the  moat  important 
part  of  the  proceedings  is  not  here  told.  It  baa  beea  stated  by 
those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  that  when  the  right 
hand  Avas  raised,  it^  montioned  above,  it  struck  one  of  the 
offioere  of  the  institution,  who  died  that  very  afternoon  of  the 

'By  a  aort  of  second  sight'  (says  Pennant)  'the  Surgeons' 
Theatre  was  built  near  this  court  of  conviction  and  Newgate, 
the  concluding  stage  of  the  lives  forfeited  to  the  justice  of  their 
country,  several  years  before  the  fatal  tree  was  removed  from 
Tyburn  to  its  present  site.  It  was  a  haudaouie  building,  orna- 
mented with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  to 
the  first  floor.  Beneath  was  a  door  for  the  admission  of  the 
bodies  of  murderers  and  other  felons,  who,  noxious  in  their 
lives,  made  a  sort  of  reparation  to  their  ful low- creatures  by 
becoming  useful  after  death.'  J 

After  the  execution  of  Lord  Ferrers  at  Tyburn  in  1760,  th«  h 
body  was  conveyed  ia  his  own  landau  to  Surgeons'  Hall.  The 
body  was  afterwards  publicly  exposed  to  view  in  a  fitat  floor 
room ;  and  a  print  of  the  time  shows  the  corpse  'as  it  lay  ia 
Surgeons"  Hall,'  in  the  coffin,  uncovered.  Hero  sat  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  by  whom  Oliver  Goldamith  was  rejected,  December 
21,  1758  ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  College  of  Sui^eons,  amidst 
a  long  list  of  candidates  who  passed,  occur :  'James  Bernard, 
mate  to  an  hospital.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  found  not  qualified  for 
ditto.'  '  A  rumour  of  this  rejection  long  existed,  and,  on  a  hint 
from  Matou,  the  King's  physician,  !Mi.  (aHerwords'  Sir  Jamos) 
Prior  succeeded  in  discovering  it.' 

Goldsmith's  being  plucked  by  the  examiners  at  Suineons'  Hall 
in  1758,  is  welcomed  by  his  ablest  biographer  as  the  turning- 
point  of  his  career.  Finding  him  not  qualified  to  be  a  surgeon's 
mate,  they  '  left  him  qualified  to  heal  the  wounds  and  abridge 
the  sufferings  of  all  the  world.'  While  the  door  of  Surgeons'  Hall 
12 
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was  ahat  upon  liiiii  that  day,  the  gate  of  tho  beautiful  mountain.  I 
(in  Mr.  Foister'a  figure  of  speech)  was  elowly  opening. 

Smollett  at  Surgeosb'  Hall. 
Smollett,  it  is  well  known,  has  deaeribed  the  principal  adven- 
tures of  bis  own  early  career  in  bia  '  Boderick  Kauiiom,'  and, 
among  the  rest,  bis  appearance  in  Surgeons'  Hall  to  pass  his 
examination  prior  to  his  applying  for  appointment  as  surgeon's 
mate,  in  1741.  As  bo  waited  in  the  outward  hall  (tho  vestibule, 
probably),  among  a  crowd  of  young  fellows,  one  '  came  out  from 
the  place  of  examiuation  with  a  pale  countenance,  bis  lip  quiver- 
ing, and  bis  look  aa  wild  as  if  be  bad  seen  a  ghost.  He  no 
sooner  appeared  than  we  all  flocked  about  bim  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  to  know  what  reception  be  bad  met  with,  which  (after 
some  pains)  he  described,  recounting  all  the  questions  ho  bad 
been  asked,  with  the  answers  be  made.  In  this  manner  we 
obliged  no  less  than  twelve  to  recapitulate,  which,  now  the 
danger  was  past,  tbey  did  with  pleasure,  before  it  fell  to  my  lot 
At  length  the  beadle  called  my  name  with  a  voice  that  made  me 
tremble  as  much  aa  if  it  bad  been  the  last  trumpet ;  however, 
there  was  no  remedy.  I  was  conducted  into  a  large  hali,  where 
I  saw  about  a  dozen  of  grim  faces  at  a  long  table ;  one  of  whom 
bid  me  come  forward  in  such  an  imperious  tone,  that  I  was 
actiudly  for  a  minute  or  two  bereft  of  my  senses.  The  first 
question  he  put  to  me  was,  "  Where  were  you  boral"  To  which 
1  answered  "  in  Scotland."  "  In  Scotland,"  said  he ;  "I  know 
that  very  well  J  we  have  scarca  any  other  countrymen  to  ex- 
amine here  ;  you  Scotchmen  have  overspread  us  of  late  as  the 
locuste  did  Egypt.  I  ask  you  in  what  part  of  London  were  you 
bomf  I  named  the  place  of  my  nativity,  which  he  had  never 
before  beard  o£  He  then  proceeded  to  interrogate  me  about  my 
age,  the  town  where  I  served  my  time,  with  tlie  terms  of  my 
apprenticeship;  and  when  I  had  infiirmed  bim  that  I  served 
three  years  only,  be  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  swore  it  was  a 
sbama  and  a  scaudal  to  send  such  raw  boys  into  the  world  as 
\  that  it  was  a  great  presumption  in  me  and  an  aiTront 


to  the  English,  to  pretend  to  sufficient  skill  la  luy  business, 
bnving  serveii  so  short  a  time,  when  CTcry  apprentice  in  England 
was  bound  seven  years  at  least,'  &c.  One  of  the  more  conri- 
dernte  of  iha  examiners  now  interferes,  who  puts  a  few  questions, 
which  are  well  answered.  Another,  a  wag,  now  tries  bis  band, 
but  his  jokes  fail  to  go  off;  and  Smollett  is  turned  over  to  a 
fourth  party,  who,  in  the  examination,  expresses  opinions  which 
are  heterodox  to  other  members,  and  a  general  hubbub  com- 
mences, which  obliges  the  chairman  to  command  silence,  and  to 
order  the  examinaut  to  withdraw.  Soon  after  he  gets  his  quali- 
fication, for  which  he  tenders  half-a-guinea,  and  receives  (on 
asking  for  it)  live  shillings  and  sixpence  change,  with  a  sneer  at 
the  correctness  of  his  Scotch  reckoning. 

The  Human  Haiid. 
There  ia  inconsistency,  and  soinothing  of  the  child's  propensi- 
ties, still  in  mankind.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  as  a  watch,  a 
barometer,  or  a  dial,  will  hx  atleucion ;  a  man  will  take  journeys 
to  see  an  engiae  stamp  a  coin,  or  turn  a  block  ;  yet  the  organs 
through  which  he  has  a  thoasand  sources  of  enjoyment,  and 
which  are,  in  themselves,  more  exquisite  in  design  uud  more 
curious,  both  in  coatrivance  and  in  mechanism,  do  not  enter  hia 
thoughts  ;  if  he  admire  a  living  action,  his  admiration  will  pro- 
bably he  move  excited  by  what  is  uncommon  and  monstrous 
than  by  what  is  uatural,  and  perfuctly  adjusted  to  ita  oSSco — by 
the  elephant's  trunk,  than  by  the  human  hand.  This  does  not 
xrise  from  an  unwilliugnesa  to  contemplate  the  superiority  ot 
dignity  of  out  own  nature,  nor  from  an  incapacity  of  admiring 
the  adaptation  of  parts.  It  is  the  effect  of  habit.  The  Human 
Hand  LB  so  beautifully  formed,  every  effort  of  the  will  is  answered 
so  instantly,  as  if  the  band  itself  weie  the  seat  of  that  will,  that 
the  very  perfection  of  ttie  instrument  mokes  us  insensible  t^  its 
nse ;  we  use  it  as  we  draw  our  breath,  unconsciously,  we  have 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  of  its  hrsl 
exorcise,  by  which  it  has  been  perfected,  and  wo  are  insensible  of 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  it.  The  armed  extremities  of  a 
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variety  of  auimals  give  them  great  advantages;  but  if  mi 
poGseseed  acy  Kimiliir  provisions,  he  ivould  foi'feit  bis  sovereigntjT' 
over  oil.  Aa  Galen  long  since  observed,  '  Did  man  possess  thft'l 
natural  armour  of  the  brutes,  be  would  no  longer  work  as  an 
artificer,  fior  prot«ct  bimsclf  with  a  breast-plate,  Hl^f  faabion  a- 
Bword  or  spear,  nor  invent  a  bridle  to  mount  a  horse,  and  bunt 
the  liou.  Neither  could  he  follow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct 
the  pipe  and  lyre,  erect  houses,  isscribe  laws,  and  throuf 
lett«ta  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  hand  couveree  with  the 
antiquity.' 

Sir  aaria  BtiCt  Brirfjuoiw  TVwtin. 

Ji:itEHT  Bentham's  Beqdest  of  qis  Eeuainb. 
The  preservation  of  Bentbam's  reniaiua  by  his  physician  and 
friend,  to  whose  caro  they  were  contided,  was  in  exact  accordance 
with  his  own  desire.  He  had  early  in  life  determined  to  leave 
his  body  for  dissection.  By  a  document  dated  as  far  back  aa 
176D,  he,  being  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  bequeathed  it 
for  that  purpose  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Fordyce.  The  document  is  in 
the  following  remarkable  words  :— 

'  This  my  will  and  general  request  I  make,  not  out  of  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  but  to  the  intent  and  with  the  desire  that 
mankind  may  reap  some  small  benefit  iu  and  by  my  dcoeaae, 
having  hitherto  had  small  opportunities  to  contribute  thereto 
while  living.' 

Mr.  Bentham  was  perfectly  aware  that  difficulty  and  even 
obloquy  might  attend  a  compliance  with  the  directions  he  gave 
concerning  the  disposal  of  his  body.  He  therefore  chose  three 
friends,  whose  firmness  bo  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  task,  and 
u^cd  tliem  if  their  afTcction  for  him  would  enable  them  to  bravo 
such  consequences.  They  engaged  to  follow  his  directions  to  the 
letter,  and  they  were  faithful  to  their  pledge.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  first  part  of  this  duty  is  thus  eloquently  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  W.  J.  Fox,  in  the  '  Monthly  Repository '  for 
July  1832  :— 

'  None  who  were  present  can  ever  forget  that  impressive  scene. 
The  room  (the  lecture-room  of  the  Webb  Street  School  of  Ana- 
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tomy)  19  Email  and  circular,  with  no  window  but  a  central  elty- 
ligbt,  asd  capable  of  containing  about  three  hundred  peraonB, 
It  was  filled,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  of  medical  atudonts 
and  some  eminent  members  of  that  profcsaioD,  by  fiiends, 
Uisciples,  and  admirers  of  the  deceased  philosopher,  comprising 
many  mea  celebrated  for  literary  talent,  scientiiic  research,  and 
political  activity.  Tbe  corpse  was  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  directly  under  the  light,  clutlied  in  a,  night-dress,  with 
only  the  head  and  hands  exposed.  There  was  no  rigidity  in  the 
features,  but  an  expression  of  placid  dignity  and  benevolence. 
This  was  at  times  rendered  almost  vital  by  the  reflection  of  the 
lightning  playing  over  them ;  for  a  storm  arose  just  aa  the 
lecturer  conunenced,  and  the  profound  silence  in  which  he  was 
listened  to  was  broken,  and  only  broken,  by  loud  peals  of  thunder, 
which  continued  to  roll  at  intervals  throughout  the  delivery  of 
his  most  appropriate  and  often  affecting  address.  With  the 
feelings  which  touch  the  heart  in  the  contemplation  of  departed 
greatness,  and  in  the  presence  of  death,  there  mingled  a  sense  of 
the  power  which  that  lifeless  body  seemed  to  he  exercising  in  the 
conquest  of  prejudice  for  the  public  good,  thus  co-oporaling  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  had  been  animated.  It 
was  a  worthy  close  of  the  personal  career  of  the  great  philan- 
thropist and  philosopher.  Never  did  corpse  of  hero  on  the  battle- 
field, "  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him,"  or  funeral  obaequiea 
chanted  by  stoled  and  mitred  priests  in  Gothic  aisles,  excite  euch 
emotions  as  the  stern  siropiicity  of  that  hour  in  which  the  principle 
of  utility  triumpiied  over  the  imagiuatioQ  and  the  heart.' 

The  skeleton  of  Bentham^  dressed  in  the  clothes  which  hs 
QBually  wore,  and  with  a  wax  face,  modelled  by  Dr.  Talrych, 
enclosed  in  a  mahogany  case,  with  fi)ldingj.oors,  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  University  College  Hospital, 
Gower  Street,  London. 

Fifim  UoJtm  Eunirktt  tvt  *•- 
SUROKBT   IN    THB   SlXTEE.fTH   CbnTUBV. 

The  favours  shown  by  Henry  VIII,  to  the  curative  profeeslona 
•would  seem  ta  imply  that  he  had  some  glimmering  of  an  idea 
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tlmt  knowledge  ivas  better  than  ignorance  ;  and  the  regularly 
educated  eurgeon  a  more  trustwurtliy  guide  than  the  illiterate 
quack ;  but  his  sympathies  seem  to  havo  been  divided  with  the 
weaker  vessels,  the  old  women,  &o.  Bj"  the  14th  and  15th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  viii.,  it  was  made  lawful  'to  every  peraou 
being  the  King'e  suhject,  having  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
nature  of  herbs,  roots  and  waters  ...  to  minister  in  ami  to  any 
outward  aore,  uncome,  wound,  imposthumatioDB,  outward  swell' 
ings,  or  disease,  any  herb  or  herbs,  ointments,  baths,  poultices, 
and  plasters,  according  to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  know- 
ledge, &c.  Gale,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  same  reign,  shows 
that  the  King  was  by  no  means  aloue  in  his  opinion  of  the  un- 
professional practitioDera.  He  says,  '  If  I  should  tell  you  of  the 
iingraciouB  witchcrafts,  and  of  the  fooling  and  mischievous  abuses 
and  miseries  that  have  been  in  times  past,  and  yet  in  our  days 
continually  used,  yo  would  not  a  little  marvel  thereat.  But  for- 
iismuch  as  it  hath  not  only  turned  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  but 
also  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  have  thought  it  good  to 
declare  unto  you  part  of  their  wicked  doings,  that  it  may  be  unto 
you,  which  professeth  this  art,  an  example  to  avoid  the  like  most 
wretched  deeds.  These  things  I  do  not  apeak  to  you  of  hearing, 
hut  of  mine  own  knowledge.  In  the  year  1562,  I  did  see  in  tho 
t«o  hospitals  of  London,  called  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  St. 
liurtholomew's  Hospital,  to  the  number  of  CCC  and  odd  poor 
people  that  were  diseased  of  sore  legs,  sore  arms,  feot  and  hands, 
with  other  parts  of  tho  body  so  aore  infected,  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them  could  never  be  recovered  without  loas  of  a  leg  or 
arm,  a  foot  or  a  hand,  fingers  or  toes,  or  else  their  limbs  crooked, 
BO  that  they  were  either  maimed,  or  else  undone  for  ever.  All 
ihe^c  were  brouglU  to  this  mischief  bi/  witchts,  by  women,  by  counter- 
feit javills  (wandering  or  dirty  fellows),  that  take  upon  them  to 
use  the  art,  not  only  of  robbing  them  of  thi.-ir  money,  but  of  their 
limbs  and  perpetual  health.  This  fault  and  crime  of  tho  undoing 
of  these  people  were  laid  unto  the  chiriii:gnons— /icjV/  not  suy  by 
part  of  those  that  were  at  thai  time  ntasters  of  the  same  ho^ilals — 
but  it  wBa_Baid  that  carpenters,  women,  weaveta,  cuLlera,  and 


I  did  cure  more  people  than  the  chirnrgeonB.  But  what 
mnnner  of  cures  they  did,  I  have  told  you  before  ;  such  cures  as 
kit  tbe  world  may  wonder  at — yea,  I  aay  Euch  curea  S3  maketh 
the  devil  in  hell  to  dance  for  joy,  to  see  the  poor  members  of 
Jesus  Christ  so  miserably  tormented.  ...  Of  this  sort  (of  pre- 
tenders), I  think  London  to  be  aa  well  stored  aa  the  country  ;  I 
think  there  be  not  as  few  in  London  as  three  score  women  that 
occupieth  arts  of  phj  sica  and  chirurgery.  These  women,  some  of 
them  be  called  wise  women,  or  faoly  and  good  women  ;  some  of 
them  be  called  witches,  and  useth  (are  accustomed)  tu  call  upon 
certain  spirits.  .  ,  .'  And  in  another  port  he  soys,  '  I  will  not 
speak  of  a  multitude  of  strangers,  as  pouch-makers  and  pedlars, 
irith  gia*8-TOakei-a  and  cobblers,  which  run  out  of  their  own 
countries,  and  here  become  noble  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  sooh 
BB  now  is  most  in  estimation,  and  ruletli  all  the  roast  in  our 
country.'    Such,  practically,  was  surgery  in  the  sistcenth  century. 

Sir  Uaks  Sloane. 

I  This  eminent  physician,  boro  io  16C0,  having  studied  medi- 
cine, settled  in  London,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Iq  the  same  year  he 
■ailed  for  Jamaica,  and  rcmaineJ  there  sixteen  months,  when  hs 
letumed  with  a  collection  of  800  species  of  plants,  accumulated 
I  a,226  spccimeus  in  botany  alone,  besides  200  volume*  of 

'   dried  samples  of  plants.     In  1716,  George  I.  created  Sloane  a 

I  l»ronet — a  title  which  no  English  physician  had  before  received. 
In  1719,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
■which  office  he  held  for  sixteen  years;  and  in  1727  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  He  zealously  discharged 
ftU  his  official  duties  until  the  age  of  fourscore.  He  then  re- 
tired to  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  at  Chelsea,  where  ho 

I  eontiuued  to  receive  the  visits  of  scientific  men,  of  learned 
ners,  and  of  the  Royal  Fellows.     He  never  refused  admit- 

'  tance  nor  advice  to  rich  or  poor,  though  he  was  so  intirm  as  but 
xarely  to  take  a  little  air  in  his  garden  in  a  wheeled  chair.  Sir 
Hans  died  after  a  ehort  illness,  boq^ueathing  his  museum  to  th« 
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public,  on  oomlition  that  20,000/.  should  be  paid  U>  his  family; 
■ffiiicb  sum  scarcely  exceeded  the  intrinsic  vulue  of  the  gold  aud 
silver  medals,  aad  the  ores  and  precious  stones  in  his  collection, 
which  he  declares  iu  hia  will  cost  50,000/.  Eia  library,  con- 
sisting of  3,556  manuscriptfl  and  50,000  volumes,  was  included 
in  the  bequest.  Parliament  accepted  the  trust  on  the  required 
conditions,  and  thus  Sloane's  collections  formed  the  nucleus  of 
tho  British  Museum. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  generous  public  benefactor.  He  pre- 
sented the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  the  freehold  of  their 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Chelsea,  on  condition  that  they  should  pre- 
sent annually  to  tho  Koyal  Society  fifty  new  plants,  until  the 
number  amounted  to  2000.  In  1753,  the  Company  erected  a 
marble  statue  by  Eysbrack  of  their  benefnctor,  Sioanc,  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden.  Hia  remains  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Luke's,  by  the  river-side,  at  Chelsea. 

The  life  of  Sir  Hans  Sloano  was  protracted  by  extraordinary 
nicans :  when  a  youth'  he  was  attacked  by  spitting  of  blood, 
which  interrupted  his  education  for  three  years;  but  by  absti- 
nence from  wiuG  and  other  stimulants,  aud  continuing  in  soma 
measure  this  regimen  ever  aftenrards,  he  was  enabled  to  prolong 
his  life  to  the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  Sir  Hans  was  noted  for 
bis  hospitality  ;  but  there  were  three  things  be  never  bad  at  his 
table — salmon,  champagne,  and  burgundy. 

Hero  we  may  note  that  Sir  Edward  Wilraot,  the  physician, 
was,  when  a  youth,  so  far  gone  in  consumption,  that  Dr.  Ead- 
cliffe,  whom  he  consulted,  gave  his  fiiecds  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, yet  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  and  Dr.  Haber- 
den  states,  '  this  has  been  the  ease  with  some  others,  who  bad 
many  symptoms  of  consumption  in  youth.' 

It  IB  reniarkable  that  Sloane  owed  much  of  liis  early  success  to 
Sydenham.  On  hia  arrival  in  London,  he  waited  on  Sydenham 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  in  wliich  a  friend  had  set  forth  hia 
qualifications  in  glowing  language,  as  *a  ripe  scholar,  a  good 
botanist,  a  skilful  anatomist.'  Sydenham  read  the  recommenda' 
tion,  and  eyed  the  young  man  very  narrowly  ;  then  ho  said,  '  All 
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this  is  mighty  fine,  but  it  won't  do.  Anatomy — botuny— non- 
eense !  Sir,  I  know  an  old  woman  in  Covent  Garden  who  uoder- 
atands  botany  better  ;  and  oa  for  auatomy,  my  butcher  can  dis- 
sect a  joint  just  aa  well.  No,  no,  young  man  ;  this  ia  all  stuff; 
you  must  go  to  tho  bedside^ — it  is  there  alone  that  you  can  leam 
In  spite  of  this  mortifying  reception,  however,  Syden- 
ham afterwards  took  the  greatest  iutereut  in  Kloane,  frequently 
making  tho  young  man  accompany  htm  in  his  chariot  on  hia 
usual  airing. 

Sloane'E  greatest  glory  was  his  succession  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sloano  had  previonsly 
acted  as  secretary ;  and  an  cviilence  is  given  of  the  high  sense 
entertained  by  thitt  body  for  his  services  and  his  virtues,  hytheii 
expulsion  of  Dr.  Woodward  from  the  council,  for  aflroating  him 
by  making  grimaces,  and  by  interrupting  him,  while  reading  a 
paper  of  his  own  composition,  with  a  grossly  insulting  remark. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  in  the  chair  when  the  expulaion  of  Wood- 
ward came  under  discusBion ;  and  some  one  pleading  in  hia 
favour  that  he  was  a  good  natural  philosopher,  Newton  interfered 
with  tho  remark,  that  *  in  order  to  belong  to  that  Society,  a  man 
ought  to  be  ft  good  moral  philijsapher  as  well  as  a  good  natural 
oue.' 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  abstemious  and 
parsimonious  of  eminent  physicians.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  scandal 
to  say  that  he  gave  up  hia  winter  soirees  in  Itloomsbury  Square, 
to  save  the  cost  of  tea,  and  bread-and-butter.  At  one  of  these 
■entertainments,  Handel  waa  present,  and  gave  great  oRence  to  Sic 
Hans,  by  laying  a  muffin  on  one  of  his  choice  books.  *To  bo 
■sure  it  was  a  gareless  trick,'  said  tho  great  composer  ;  '  bud  it  tid 
no  monsdrous  mischief ;  bud  it  poJo  the  old  poog-vorm  tceadfully 
oud  of  sorts.  I  ofl'ered  my  htst  upologies,  bud  the  old  miser  would 
not  have  done  with  it.  If  it  had  been  a  biscuit  it  would  not 
liave  mattered  ;  but  muffin  and  piidder !  And  I  said,  "  Ah,  mine 
Gotd,  that  ia  the  rub ! — it  is  the  pudder  !  "Sovi  mine  worthy 
frieod.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  you  have  a  nodablo  excuse,  you  may 
aave  your  doast  and  pudder,  and  lay  it  to  that  unfeeling  gorman- 
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dizing  lierinau  :  and  den  I  knows  it  will  add  sometliiiig  to  yov 
life  by  sparing  your  burae.'" 

Effect  of  Cliuatb  ok  Coksduptioh. 

The  medictd  faculty  much  question  the  opinion  so  long  preva- 
lent among  medical  men,  that  a  change  of  dimate  is  heneticial 
to  consumptive  patients.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  assailed  the  doc- 
trine with  mucli  force  ;  a  French  physician,  Carri^re,  has  writtoa 
against  it ;  but  the  most  vigoroua  opponent  is  Dr.  Burgess,  of 
Scotland,  wlio  maintains  that  climate  has  little  or  nothing  to  d» 
with  consumption ;  and  that  If  it  had,  the  curative  effects  would 
be  produced  through  the  skin,  and  not  the  lungs. 

That  a  warm  climate  is  not  itself  beneficial,  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that  consumption  exi&ta  in  all  latitudes.  In  India  and 
Airico,  tropical  climates,  it  is  as  frequent  as  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  At  Malta,  in  the  heart  of  the  genial  Mediterranean, 
one  third  of  the  dtatha  among  the  soldiers  is  by  consumption. 
At  N'ice,  a  favourite  resort  of  persoos  afdieted  with  lung  com- 
plaLnts,  there  are  more  antivB-born  persons  die  of  consumption, 
than  in  any  Eogli^h  town  of  equal  population.  lu  Geneva  this 
disease  is  almost  equally  prevalent.  lu  Florence,  pneumonia  '  is 
marked  by  a  suffocating  character,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  to- 
wards its  last  stage,'  Naples,  with  its  boasted  climate,  shows  id 
her  hospitals  a  mortality  by  consumptioQ  equal  to  one  in  two  and 
one  third  ;  wheieas  ia  Paris,  the  proportion  is  only  one  in  three 
and  one  quarter.  lu  Madeira,  uO  local  disease  ia  more  common 
than  consumption,  not  only  among  the  natives,  but  among  the 
consumptive  invalids  who  resort  there  foi  health.  Dr.  Burgess 
then  argues  that  as  the  beasts,  birds,  and  Gshes  of  one  region 
die  in  another,  a  change  of  climate  cannot,  unlet's  exceptionally, 
be  beneficial  to  an  invalid  ;  for  the  human  constitution  cannot 
endure  change  of  tempemture  witliout  being  affected  by  it. 
'What  is  best  fur  consumptive  patients,  is  an  equable  climate  : 
it  is  the  llactuations,  not  the  high  temperature  of  a  climate,  that 
are  injurious, '^ 
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^B                             Tbb  Old  FavsiciAN'a  Muff.                                 ^^H 
^H  '     The  muff  was  carried  'that  bo  might  havo  Uis  haada  woim      ^^^| 
^1   and  delicate  of  touch,  and  so  be  able  to  discriminate  to  a  nicety      ^^| 
^V    the  qualities  of  the  patient's  arterial  pukationa.     He  made  bis         ^^^ 
^1    rounds,  in  cold  weatLer,  holding  before  him  a  largo  fur  muff,  in                   i 
^^    which  his  fiugers  and  fore-arms  were  concealed."                                               ' 
^1                                                                                                             JaSraim.            ^J 

^F     YABiona  are  the  opinions  on  the  cause  of  ezceaaive  corpulence.                  \ 

H      By  some  it  is  attributed  to  too  great  an  activity  of  the  digestive 

■       functions,  producing  a  rapid  assimilation  of  our  food  ;  by  others                 | 

to  the  predomiDance  of  the  liver,  while  indolence  and  apathy  aro       ^^^| 

oonaidered  as  otx^oning  a  laxity  of  libre  favourable  to  this  emr-      ^^^| 

It  ia  certain  that  exercise,  anxiety  of  mind,  want  of  sleep,  and       ^^H 
spare  fond,  are  circumBtances  opposed  to  fatness.     This  fact  ia       ^^H 
illuatratad  by  Sliakspeare,  whea  Cottar  aaya  to  A.ntony  -.                       ^^H 

Let  me  hays  man  about  me  that  ore  fat,                                 ^^H 
Blcek-hea<l»d  meo,  aad  aucb  bb  sleep  o'  nighta ;                      ^^H 
Yon  Casaius  has  a  lean  and  huugry  look.                                 ^^^H 
He  thitika  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous.                           ^^^^| 

Strange,  indeed,  have  been  the  CancieB  on  the  dread  of  coTpnlence      ^^H 
amongst  various  nations.                                                                         ^^^| 

Fat  is  a  fluid  similar  to  vegetable  oils,  inodorous,  and  lighter      ^^^| 
than  water ;  besides  the  elements  common  to  water,  to  oils,  aud       ^^H 
wax,  it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sebacic  acid,  which  ia      ^^^| 
pretty  similar  to  the  acetic.      Human  fat,  like  that  of  other       ^^H 
animals,  has  been  fretjuently  employed  for  various  purposes.     A       ^^H 
story  ia  told  of  an  Irish  t-iilow  ciiandler,  who,  during  the  inva-      ^H 
sion  of  Cromwell's  army,  made  candies  with  the  tat  of  Eogliah-      ^^H 
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men,  wliioh  were  remarkable  for  their  good  quality  ;  but  wlien    ■ 
the  times  became  more  tranquil,  his  gooUa  were  of  an  inferior 
kind,  and  when  one  of  his  eustomera  complained  of  hia  candles 
falling  off,  he  apologised  by  Baying,  '  I  am  aorry  to  inform  you 
that  the  timea  are  so  bad  that  I  have  been  short  of  Englishmen  _ 
for  a  long  time.'  1 

Obesity  may  be  considered  a  serioua  evil,  and  liaa  exposed  ecr- 
piilent  'persons  to  many  desaffriments.  The  ancients  held  fat 
people  in  sovereign  contempt.  Some  of  the  Gontoos  enter  their 
dwellings  Ly'a  hole  in  the  roof;  and  any  fat  person  who  cannot 
get  through  it,  they  consider  a.*  an  excommunicated  offender  who 
has  not  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  his  sina.  An  Eastern  prince 
had  an  officer  to  regukte  the  size  of  his  subjects,  and  who  dieted 
the  unwieldy  ones,  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  volume.  In  China 
this  calamity  is  considered  a  blessing,  and  a  man's  intellectual 
qualities  are  esteemed  in  the  ratio  of  corporeal  bulk. 

There  ate  cases  on  record  among  ourselves  whem  unwieldineaa 
led  to  estimation.  The  corpulent  antiquary  Groee  was  requested 
by  his  butcher  to  tell  all  bis  friends  that  he  bought  hia  meat 
from  him ;  and  the  paviors  of  Cambridge  used  to  cay,  '  God 
bless  you,  sir  I'  to  a  huge  professor  when  he  walked  over  their 
work.  Fatness  has  often  been  the  butt  of  jocnlarity.  Dr.  Staf- 
ford, who  was  enormously  fat,  was  honoured  with  this  epitaph  : — 
Tuke  heed,  O  good  traveller,  and  do  not  tread  hard, 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  ir  all  l/dt  diarcK-yard. 

And  the  following  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a  co'" 
pulent  chandler : 

Here  liea  in  earth  an  honest  fellow. 
Who  died  by  fat,  and  lived  by  toltaw. 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  so  uncommonly  stout  that  a  lady  of  Clifton 
used  to  call  bira  'tbe  walking  feathe^bed.'  At  the  Court  of 
Louis  XV.  there  were  two  lusty  noblemen,  related  lo  each  other : 
the  ting,  having  rallied  one  of  them  on  his  corpulency,  added,  '  I 
suppoae  you  take  little  or  no  exercise  1'  'Your  majesty  will 
pardon  mc,'  replied  the  bulky  duke,  '  for  I  generally  walk  two 
CI  three  times  round  my  cousin  eveiy  maruiag.' 
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H               Various  luJicrous  anecdotes  are  related  of  fat  people.      A      ^^^ 
scene  between  Mrs.  Clive  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  two  corpuleut              \ 
actresses,  nmst  have  been  very  amusing.     They  were  playing  In               1 
the  parts  of  Lody  Easy  and  Edging  in  the  'Careless  Husband,'              j 
when  the  former  desires  Edging  to  pick  up  a  letter  she  had     ^^H 
dropped  ;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  who  might  as  well  attempt  to  raise  a     ^^H 
hundred  pounds  weight,  exclaimed,  '  Not  I,  indeed  ;  take  it  up     ^^H 

roar  of  laughter;  when  Mrs.  Pritchard  replied,  'Well,  if  yon              1 
won't  take  up  the  letter,  I  must  find  some  nne  who  will  j'  and  so              J 
saying,  she  beckoned  to  a  servant  in  the  wing,  who  came  forward      ^^J 
and  terminated  the  dispute.                                                                  ^^H 
For  the  cure  of  corpulency,  diminution  of  food  of  a  nutritious     ^^H 
nature  has  been  generally  recommended;  added  to  this,  little      ^^^ 
deep  and  much  exercise  are  advised.     Acids  to  reduce  fatnesa  are              1 
frequently  administered,  but  have  done  considerable  mischief.              J 
Amongst  other  wonderful  accounts  of  their  efficacy  in  such  cases,       ^^J 
it  is  related  of  a  Spanish  general  who  was  of  an  enormous  sizp,     ^^| 
that  he  draak  vinegar  until  his  bulk  was  so  reduced,  that  he     ^^H 
could  fold  his  akin  rnund  his  body.                                                       ^B 

particularly  by  Dr.  Flemyng.     He  began  this  experiment  with 

one  of  hia  patients  who  weighed  twenty  stone  and  eleven  pounds 

•     (jo'^'t^y  "■eigli'')  ■  i"  •'"'y.  1  '^'^'^'  ^^  '°o^  ^"^fy  "isl't  a  quarter  of     ^^H 

an  ounce  of  common  Castile  soap.     In  August,  1756,  his  bulk     ^^H 

was  reduced  two  stone,  and  in  1760,  he  was  brought  down  to  a     ^^H 

proper  condition.                                                                                     ^^H 

Darwin  is  of  opinion  that  salt  and  salted  meat  are  still  mors     ^^| 

efficacious  than  soap.     All  these  experiments,  however,  are  in     ^^| 

general  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  and  frequently  prove     ^^| 

fatal     Mr.  Wadd,  from  whose  curious  work  on  corpulence  much     ^^H 

ia  extracted  in  this  article,  properly  observes  that  '  certain  and     ^^| 

permanent  relief  is  only  to  be  sought  in  rigid  abstemiousness,     ^^| 

K        and  a  strict  and  constant  attention  to  diet  and  exercise.     Dr.     ^^^| 

^1        Cheyne,  who  weighed   thirty-two  stone,  reduced  himself  one-     ^^^| 
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If  etnionpotn^  is  generally  a  sign  of  good  humonr,  and  3  chee 
fill  dUpositioD,  leannBBe  frequently  betokens  a  Eour,  crabbed,  and  | 
ill-natured  character.     Solomoa  has  said,  '  A  merry  heart  doetfa  \ 
good  like  medicine ;  but  a  brakeu  «i]jirit  drieth  the  bones.'     Tbia 
ohftervfttioD,  however,  cannot  be  considered  u  rule  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  various  tempers.      This  is  hy  no  means  nn  easy  at- 
tempt in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  when  physiognomy  is 
not  always  a  sure  guide  in  tha  selection  of  our  companions. 

A  remarkabto  case  of  leanness  is  mentioned  by  Lorry  in  a 
priest,  who  became  so  thin  und  dry  in  nil  his  articulations,  that 
at  last  he  was  unable  to  go  through  the  celebration  of  mass,  as 
his  JDLuts  and  spine  would  crack  in  so  loud  and  strange  a  man- 
ner at  every  genuflexion,  tliat  the  iJithful  were  terrified,  and  the- 
faithless  laughed.  One  of  these  miseruble  laths  once  undp.rtook 
a  long  journey  to  consult  a  learned  physician  on  his  sad  con- 
dition, and  having  begged  to  know,  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  the 
cause  of  his  desiccation,  was  favoured  with  the  following  lumin- 
ous answer  :  '  Sir,  there  is  a  predisposition  in  your  constitution 
to  make  you  lean,  and  a  disposition  in  your  constitution  to  keep 
you  80.'  Another  meagre  patient  being  told  that  the  celel>rat8d 
Hunter  had  fattened  a  dog  by  removing  his  spleen,  exclaimed, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '  Oh,  sir  !  I  wish  Mr.  Htiulec  had  mine.' 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  is  remembered  as  a  big,  burly  man, 
who  had  a  false  appetite,  which  obliged,  him,  when  about  to  dine 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  to  eat  a  whole  leg  of  mutton  before- 
hand, in  order  to  reduce  his  stomach  to  a  level  with  those  of  the 
company  ;  that,  to  use  an  ordinary  phrase,  they  might  tlarlfair. 
His  common  breakfast  was  a  pint  of  marrow  !  There  is,  moreover, 
a  tradition  at  Edinbuigh,  that  whenever  or  wherever  his  grace 
travelled,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  separate  carriage,  fitted  up 
like  a  kitchen,  with  a  set  of  cooks  fur  the  purveyance  of  the 
food  which  his  appetite  uoremittiugly  demanded.  In  the  book 
entitled  'The  Scots  Worthies,'  Laudurdulo  is  spoken  of  in  this 
strain  :  '  Ho  became  such  a  remarkable  epicurean,  that  it  is  in- 
credible the  flesh  or  juice  of  flesh  it  is  said  he  devoured  in  one 
day,  eating  and  drinking  being  now  his  only  exercise  ajid  delight.' 
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^V     £uch  '  intemperance  of  muuth,'  aa  the  old  Scottisli  hutonaoB    ^^^H 
^M      would  term  it,  almost  exceeds  all  belief,  ajid  much  of  the  tale     ^^^H 

V  may  be  aecribed  to  tho  virulence  of  the  Covenantinf;  party  againfit     ^^H 

V  the  duke's  memory  ;  yet,  aa  may  be  seen  below,  it  is  by  no  means      ^^^| 
without  parallel.     The  treatment  which,  it  seems,  our  early  an-     ^^^| 
cestors  gave  to  extraordinary  eaters,  might  have  been  revived  in     ^^^| 
his  grace's  favour,  doubtless,  to  the  iuHoite  satisfaction  of  not  a     ^^^| 

^        few  of  bis  contemporaries.     '  All  dronkittia,  ^luttonis,  and  con-     ^^^| 
^m      Humere  of  vittalia,  more  nor  was  necessary  to  the  sustentation  of     ^^H 
H       men,'  says  Bellendea  translating  JSoece,  in  ■  ane  compendioua     ^^H 

■  treit  concemand  baith  the  new  maucris  and  the  auld  of  Scottia,'     ^^| 
^H       '  were  tane,  and  first  cummandit  to  swelly  thair  fuuth  of  qubat      ^^H 
H       drink  they  pleaait,  and  incontinent  thaireaftir  was  drounit  in  ane      ^^| 

■  Jresche  raxr.'                                                                                           ^H 
^1           Among  the  trodilioQs  of  Lauderdale,  on  instance  ia  told  of  the      ^^H 
^1       speed  of  his  footman.  On  laying  theclotbfor  agreat  diunerpartj      ^^H 
^r       at  Thirlstane  Coatle,  it  was  discovered,  to  the  consternation  of  all      ^^H 

concerned,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  silver  spoons      ^^H 

in  the  castle  t«  correspond  with  tho  number  of  plates.     In  the      ^^| 

«meigency,  it  was  resolved  to  dispateli  the  runner  to  the  duke's      ^^H 

^1        other  seat  in  Lethington,  for  a  supply  of  the  articles  required.        ^^y 

B       Lethington  is  near  Haddington,  and  the  mounUiin  path  which                " 

B       lies  between  the  two  places  must  be  ten  good  Scottish  milBB                 : 

^        long.     Yet  the  man  ran  to  Lethington,  gut  the  spoons,  and  was                J 

back  at  Thirlstane  before  the  dinner  bell  had  rung  !                                      | 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  liuman  cormorants  of  modem               J 

times  was  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Harrison,  in  the  county  of  Kent,       ^J 

K        who  lived  but  a  litUe  before  Lauderdale's  time.     Taylor,  the      ^H 

|H        Watur-poet,  wrote  an  amusing  account  of  this  fellow's  preKT-     ^^H 

IT        natural  voracity,  where    the  following    passage  occurs:  'Two      ^^| 

loynes  of  mutton,  and  one  loynn  of  veal,  were  hut  as  three  sprats      ^^H 

to  him.     Once,  at  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger's  Ijoosc,  he  showed     ^H 

himself  so  violent  of  teeth  and  stomaeh.  that  he  ate  as  much  as     ^^| 

^1        would    have  well  served    thu-ty  men,    so  that  bis  belly   was     ^^| 

^1       like  to  turn   bankrupt  and   break,  but  that  the  serving  man     ^^| 
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hutter,  to  mnkp  it  etretcli  nnd  hold ;  and  afterwarda  being  laid 
in  bed,  lie  «lept  eight  hours,  and  fasted  all  the  while ;  which,  when 
the  knight  understood,  he  commanded  him  to  be  laid  in  the 
stocka,  and  there  to  endure  or  long  as  ho  had  laine  bedrid  with 
eating,' 

One  of  the  most  prodigious  specimens  of  obesity,  in  our  time, 
was  Daniel  Lambert,  whose  remains  lie  in  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  Martiu's,  Stamford  Baron,  covered  by  a  black  slate,  inscribed 
as  foUowa : 

Altui  in  aDimn,  in  Corpore  Maximus. 

In  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  in  oaturo, 

Daniel  Lambert,  a  nativB  of  LeicGBter,  wbo  was  poEaesaed 

of  an  exalted  and  convivial  mind  ; 

and,  in  peraoDal  greatness,  had  no  oompctitor  ; 

be  measored  3  ft.  1  in.  round  the  leg, 

9[t.  4in.  round  the  body, 

and  weighed  52  at.  11  lb.  ! 

He  departed  this  life  mi  the  Slat  June,  1809, 

agf  d  39  year*. 

And  aa  a  testiinoay  of  respect,  this 

Btone  IB  erected  by  hie  friends  in  Leiceater. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1806,  that  Lambert  OTercame 
his  repugnance  to  publicly  oxhibiting  himself.  After  that  period 
he  resided  nearly  five  months  in  the  metropolia,  and  then 
travelled  about  tho  country,  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  coun- 
trymen, till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  June  20,  1809,  he  arrived 
from  Huntingdon,  at  tho  Waggon  and  Horaea  Inn,  in  St.  Martin's, 
Stamford,  where  preparations  were  made  for  him  to  receive  com- 
pany the  next  day  and  during  tho  then  ensuing  racea ;  but  beforo 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  which  he  was  to  have  been  eahi- 
bited,  ho  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  !  He  had  for  some  time 
shown  dropaical  symptoma  ;  otherwise  he  had  no  previoua  eick- 
jiess  to  indicate  his  so  sudden  dissolution.  Two  suJta  of  Lambert's 
clothes  were  preserved  at  the  above-mentioned  inn,  and  are  fre- 
quent objects  of  attention  to  tho  curious  visitor.  Seven  ordiuary- 
aiied  men  have  repeatedly  been  enclosed  within  his  waistcoat, 
withoat  breaking  a  etitch,  or  straining  a  button.     Hia  coffin. 
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mcaaiiTod  six  feet  four  mches  loag,  four  feet  four  iucbes  wide, 
two  feet  four  inches  deep,  auil  contaiaad  112  auperficiol 
feet  of  elm.  It  was  built  upon  two  axletrees  and  four  wheels, 
upon  which  his  lemaina  were  drawn  to  their  place  of  iuterment. 
Hia  grave  waa  dug  with  a  gradual  sloping  for  many  yards,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  men  were  employed  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
in  getting  hia  massy  corpse  into  ita  last  abode.  Mr.  lambert  waa 
a  great  sportsman  in  hia  early  life,  hia  bulk  not  having  increased 
much  above  the  ordinary  aixe  till  he  waa  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  yeara  of  age.  He  ate  moderately,  never  drank  any 
other  beverage  than  water,  and  slept  less  than  the  generality  of 
mankind,  being  never  more  than  eight  hours  in  bed.  Ha  had  a 
powerful  and  melodious  tenor  voice. 

At  Hainton,  there  died  in  1816,  Samuel  Sugars,  aged  fifty- 
two  ;  and  his  body,  with  a  single  coffin,  weighed  fifty  atone. 

In  1754,  died  Mr.  Jacob  Powell,  of  Stebbing  in  Essex :  his 
body  was  above  five  yards  in  circumference,  and  weighed  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  requiring  sixteen  men  to  bear  Mm 
to  his  grave. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Spooner,  of  SkilHngton  nearTamworth,  weighed, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  forty  stone  and  nine  poiinda,  and 
measured  four  feet  three  inches  acrose  the  shoulders. 

Keysler  mentions  a  young  man  in  Lincoln,  who  ate  eighteen 
pounds  of  beef  daily,  and  died  in  1724,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
ypar  of  hie  age,  weighing  five  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

A  baker,  in  Pye  Corner,  weighed  thirty-four  stone,  and  would 
fci'ijuently  oat  a  small  shoulder  of  mutton,  baked  in  his  oven,  and 
weighing  five  pounds  ;  he,  however,  persisted  for  one  year  to  live 
upon  water-gruel  and  brown  bread,  by  which  he  lost  two  hundred 
pounds  of  his  bulk. 

Mr.  Collet,  master  of  the  Evcaham  Academy,  weighed 
upwards  of  twenty-six  stone ;  when  twelve  yeura  old,  he  waa 
nearly  as  large  as  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  two  years  of 
^o,  be  required  two  nurses  to  Uft  him  in  and  out  of  bed,  one  of 
whom,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  felled  to  the  floor,  with  a  blow  of  hia 
hand. 
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At  Trenaw  in  Cornwall,  there  was  a  man,  known  by  the 
name  of  Grant  Chillcot,  who  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  ;  one  of  his  stockings  could  contain  six  gitljons  of  wheat. 

Our  poet  Butler  must  have  met  witli  some  such 
creatures  in  the  type  of  his  Saxon  Duke,  who,  iu  '  Kudibraa,' 

Did  grow  ao  tat. 
That  mice  [as  Hstories  relate) 
Ate  grata  and  labyrinths  to  dwell  ia 
His  postique  ports,  without  hie  feeling. 

A  CuEE  FOB  Corpulence. 
In  1863,  Mr.  Banting,  a  resident  of  Kensington,  laid  before 
the  pubHc  a  naiiatiTe  of  his  mode  of  living.  It  is  the  narrativo 
of  a  man  who  was  tremendously  fat,  who  tried  liard  for  years 
and  years  to  tU.n  himself,  and  who  at  Jaat  succeeded.  Not  long 
before  ho  published  his  narrative,  he  measured  five  feet  five 
inches,  and  weighed  about  fourteen  stone  and  a  quarter.  What- 
ever he  was  recommended  to  do  to  reduce  his  weight,  be  honestly 
tried  to  carry  out.  Ho  drank  mineral  waters,  and  consulted  phy- 
sicians, and  took  sweet  counsel  with  innumenble  friends,  but 
all  was  in  vain.  He  lived  upon  sixpence  a  day  and  earned  it,  so 
tliat  the  favourite  recipe  of  Abeinethy  failed  in  his  cose.  Ho 
went  into  all  sorts  of  vapour  baths  and  shampooing  hatha.  Ue 
took  no  less  than  ninety  Turkish  baths,  but  nothing  did  him  any 
good ;  he  was  still  as  fat  as  ever.  A  kind  friend  recommended 
inci'cased  bodily  exertion  every  morning,  and  nothing  seemed 
more  likely  to  be  efi'ectual  than  rowing.  So  this  stout  warrior 
with  lat  got  daily  into  a  good,  safe,  heavy  boat,  and  rowed  a 
couple  of  hours.  But  he  was  oidy  pouring  water  into  the  bucket 
of  the  Danaides.  What  ho  gained  in  one  way,  he  lost  in  ano- 
ther. His  muscular  vigour  increased,  but  then,  with  this,  there 
came  a  prodigious  appetite,  which  he  felt  compelled  to  indulge, 
and  consequently  he  got  even  fatter  than  he  had  been.  At  last 
he  hit  upon  the  right  adviser,  who  told  him  what  to  do,  and 
whose  advico  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Banting  could  soon  walk 


downsULre  forwards,  pub  his  old  clothes  quite  over  the  suit  that 
then  fitted  him,  and  wus  uuivtiraally  cougnttuluted  on  his  pli 
and  becomiug  appearance.  The  machinery  by  which  this  change 
was  effected  was  of  a  very  simple  kind.  He  was  simply  told  to 
leave  off  eating  anything  but  meut.  It  appears  that  none  of  hia 
numerous  friendly  advisers,  and  none  of  the  physicians  he  con- 
sulted, penetrated  so  far  into  the  soui-ecy  of  his  domestic  habits 
as  to  have  discovered  that  twice  a  day  he  used  formerly  to  in- 
dulge in  bowls  of  bread  and  milk.  The  Solomon  who  saved  him 
cut  off  this  jjreat  feeder  of  fat,  and  from  this  time  Mr.  Banting 
was  a  thiniieT  and  a  happier  man.  By  avoiding  food  cf  the  kind 
indicated,  he  diminished  his  corpulency ;  reducing  hiR  weight 
from  2021b.  to  l&61b.,  or  by  the  very  material  quantity  of  46Ib. ; 
dJniinishiDg  his  waist  girth  by  12|  inchea;  enabling  him  to  go 
down  Btairs  like  other  people,  and  not  backwards,  as  he  used  to 
do  ;  and  also  to  tie  hia  shoe-f-trings,  &c.,  which  for  many  years 
before  he  could  not  do ;  and  so  on.  The  food  which  he  espe- 
cially avoida  is  butter,  sugar,  potatoes,  milk,  and  beer.  Ueiiow 
takea  chiefly  &sh,  except  salmon  ;  butcher's  meat  of  any  sort,  ex> 
cept  pork  ;  any  vegctahle  except  potato ;  any  kind  of  poultry  at 
game  ;  &uit ;  tea  and  toast,  &a. ;  so  that  he  is  by  no  means  a& 
anchorite,  and  be  does  not  even  stint  himself  in  quantity :  it  is 
the  quality  of  food  which  makes  all  the  difTerence.  Mr.  Banting's 
is  a  very  instructive  case,  and  hia  pamphlet  may  do  much  good 
in  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  reverse  process,  where  a  little 
mi>re  fal  is  desirable.  .  The  idiosyncratic  action  of  the  liver,  how- 
ever, has  doubtless  much  to  do  with  differences  of  attainable  t^ 
salt  in  different  coses  of  both  kinds. 

One  fact  which  Mr.  Banting  states  is  very  surprising,  namely, 
that  quantity  of  food  need  only  be  ruled  and  governed  by  appe- 
tite, and  that  quality  is  the  great  question  to  bo  studied  in  cases 
of  undue  corpulence,  and  other  diseases  for  which  dietaiy  may 
be  a  proper  remedy.  In  every  case  in  which  the  system  called 
*  fiauting'  was  adopted,  and  parties  had  carefully  weighed  them- 
selves at  starting,  the  great&it  amount  of  reduction  was  manifest 
within  the  iirst  forty-eight  hours,  and  from  four  pounds  to  eight 
13—2 
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pounds  reduction  of  weight  in  that  time,  with  great  peisonal 
benefit  otherwise. 

Mr.  BantiDg  adds  : — '  I  have  invariahly  adviaed  all  my  cw^^ 
respondents  and  readers  to  act  advisedly  under  medical  autho-'l 
rity,  to  ascertain,  elearly  the  cause  of  their  grievance  or  Buffering' 
before  adopting  any  new  system.  Many  reports  were  circulated, 
most  painful  and  distressing  to  me,  of  ridiculous  inter\'iews  with 
exalted  persons  ;  of  niy  illneBs  from  adopting  the  system,  and  of 
my  death  in  eonsequecco ;  hut  all  such  reports  are  utterly  false. 
Agmn,  on  three  several  occasions,  five  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  spread 
over  seven  days'  consumption  increased  my  weight  above  one 
pound  at  the  end  of  that  week  ;  and  I  have  therefore  great  reason 
to  believe  that  sugar  and  saccharine  matters  are  the  main  causes 
of  undue  corpulence,' 
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Lucilius,  the  Eoman  satirist,  says  that  oysters  and  echini  Mten 
during  lunar  augmentation  ;  which  also,  according  to  Gellius,  en- 
larges the  eyes  of  cats  :  but  that  onions  throw  out  their  buds  in 
the  decrease  of  the  moon,  and  wither  in  her  increase,  an  unnatural 
vegetation,  which  induced  the  people  of  Pelusium  to  avoid  their 
use.  Homco  also  notices  the  superiority  of  shell-fish  in  the  in- 
crease, 

I'liny  not  only  recognises  this  influence  on  shell-fish,  but  ob- 
serves that  the  streaks  on  the  livers  of  rats  answer  to  the  days  of 
the  moon's  ago ;  and  that  ants  never  work  at  the  time  of  any 
change ;  he  also  informs  us  that  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon  de- 
termines the  prevalent  wind  of  the  month,  and  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  that  earthquakes  generally  happen  about  the 
new  moon.  The  same  philosopher  maintains  that  the  moon  cor- 
rupts all  sImu  carcases  she  shines  upon ;  occasions  drowsiness 
and  stupor  when  one  sleeps  under  her  beams,  which  thaw  ico 
and  enlarge  all  things ;  he  further  contends  that  the  moon  is 
nourished  by  rivers,  as  the  sun  is  fed  by  the  sea,  Galen  assorts 
that  all  animals  that  are  bom  when  the  moon  is  Mclform,  or  at 
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tbe  lialf  quarter,  are  weak,  feeble,  sod  short-lived  ;  whereas  those 
that  are  dropped  in  the  full  moon  are  hoolthy  and  vigorous. 

In  more  modem  timea  the  same  tvondetful  phenomena  havo 
been  attributed  to  this  planet  Th«  celebrated  Ambroiao  Pari 
observed  that  people  were  more  subject  to  the  plague  at  the  full. 
Bacon  partook  of  the  notiona  of  the  ancients,  and  ho  tells  ua 
that  the  moon  draws  forth  heat,  induces  putrefaction,  incrsBses 
moisture,  and  excites  the  motion  of  the  spirits ;  and,  vhat  was 
Htngular,  this  great  man  inTariably  fell  into  a  syncope  during  a 
lunar  eclipse. 

Van  Helmont  afBrms  that  a  wound  inflicted  by  moonlight  is 
moat  diflicult  to  heal ;  and  he  furtl\er  says,  that  if  a  &og  be 
washed  clean,  and  tied  to  a  stake  under  the  rays  of  the  moon  in 
II  cold  winter  night,  on  the  following  morning  the  body  will  be 
found  dissolved  into  a  gelatinous  substance  hearing  the  shape  of 
the  reptile,  and  that  coldness  alone  without  the  lunar  ot^tion  will 
never  produce  the  same  effect.  Eallonius,  Diemerbroeck,  Ea- 
mamni,  and  numerous  celebrated  physicians  bear  ample  testi- 
mony ito  its  baneful  influences  in  pestUential  diseases.  The 
change  observed  in  tho  disease  of  the  horse  called  moon-blind' 
ncsB  is  universally  known  and  admitted. 

Tho  influence  e.iercised  by  tho  rtioon  over  animal  and  v^etable 
substances  is  well  known.  Every  cook  will  tell  you  that  meat 
hung  in  the  moonlight  soon  becomes  putrid.  The  baleful  eflects 
of  the  moonbeams  are  universally  ackuowledged  by  all  wild  or 
half-civJliaed  people — always  keen  observers  of  nature.  Dr. 
Madden  and  other  travellers  inform  us  how  careful  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians  are  of  sleeping  in  the  moonlight :  so  it  is  also  with  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  Lieutenant  Burton  says  that  many 
an  incautious  negro  has  risen  in  the  morning  from  his  sleep  in 
tho  moonlight  with  one  side  of  his  face  by  no  means  the  colour 
of  the  other  ;  and  probably  it  took  him  some  months  to  recover 
&om  the  effects  of  moon-blow.  Mr.  Davidson  tells  us  that  the 
few  who  recover  from  the  Barica  fever  are  subject  to  severe  nor- 
Tons  attacks  at  every  full  and  change  of  moon.     Sir  Charles 
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Napier  wrote  from  Scinde, — '  It  is  Htrauge,  hut  as  tmeas  goepel, 
that  at  every  new  and  fall  moon,  down  wo  all  go  with  fever.' 

Many  modem  physicians  have  stated  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  aa  regards  lunar  influences  in  diseases  ;  hut  none  have 
extended  their  inquiries  with  euch  zeal  as  Dr.  Mosely.  He 
affirms  that  almost  all  people  in  extreme  age  die  at  the 
the  full  moon,  and  this  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  following 
records: 

ThomBB  Parr  died  at  the  age  of  152,  two  days  aftet  the  foil 

Heury  Jeokina,  IGO,  tha  day  of  the  naw  moon. 

Elizabeth  Steward,  124,  the  day  of  the  now  moon. 

William  Leluid,  140,  the  day  after  the  new  mooo. 

John  Effingham,  144,  two  days  after  the  fall  moon. 

Eliubeth  Hilton,  121,  two  days  after  the  fuU  miKJa. 

John  Constant,  113,  two  days  alter  the  new  moon. 
The  doctor  then  proceeds  to  show,  hy  the  deaths  of  various 
illustrious  persons,  that  a  siiuilai    rule    holds  good  with  the 
generality  of  mankind : 

Chancer,  October  25,  1400,  the  day  oF  the  first  quarter. 

Copemiona,  May  24,  1543,  doy  of  the  Inat  ijiiartor. 

Luther,  February  18,  1546.  three  duya  after  the  full. 

Henry  VIII.,  January  28,  1547,  the  day  of  the  first  quarter, 

Calvin,  May  27,  1564,  two  days  after  the  full. 

Comaro,  April  26,  I6GG,  day  of  the  tirat  quarter. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  March  24,  1603.  day  of  the  last  quarter. 

Shakapeare,  April  23,  1616,  day  after  the  full. 

Camden,  November  9,  I(j"23,  day  before  the  now  moon. 

Bacon,  April  9,  162G,  one  day  after  fast  quarter. 

Vandyke,  April  9,  1641,  two  days  after  full  moon. 

Cardinal  Riohelien,  December  4,  1642,  three  days  before  full  mooi 

l>Dctor  Harvey,  June  30,  1657,  a  few  hours  before  the  new  moon. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  September  3,  1658,  two  days  after  fall  moon. 

MiltoD,  November  15,  1674,  two  days  before  the  new  moon. 

Sydeuhara.  December  29,  168*),  two  daya  before  the  full  moon. 

Locke,  November  28,  1704,  two  daya  before  the  full  moon. 

Queen  Anne,  Angnst  I,  1714,  two  days  after  the  full  moon. 

Louis  XIV.,  September  I,  1715,  a  lew  hours  Iwfore  the  fuU  moon. 

Harlborongh,  June  16,  1722,  two  daya  before  the  full  moon. 

Newton,  March  20,  1726,  two  daya  before  the  now  moon. 

George  I.,  June  II.  1727,  three  days  after  new  moon. 

Oeorge  IL,  October  25,  1760,  one  dayaftor  fall  moon. 
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Sterne,  ^ptember  13,  176S,  two  days  after  new  moon. 
WhitGetd,  September  18,  1770,  >  few  lioura  before  tbe  new  moon. 
Swedeoborg,  March  19,  1772,  the  day  of  the  fall  moon, 
Linnieua,  January  10,  17TS>  tvo  days  before  the  full  nioou. 
The  Earl  ot  Chathsm,  May  11,1 778,  the  day  of  the  full  moon. 
Roosaeao,  July  2,  1778,  the  day  after  the  first  qaarter. 
Garrick,  January  20,  177!>,  three  days  after  the  new  moon. 
Dr.  Johmion,  December  14,  1784.  two  days  after  the  new  uio^m. 
Dr.  Franklin,  April  17,  1790,  three  days  after  the  new  moon. 
Sir  Joahoa  Reynoldi,  February  23, 1792,  tho  day  after  the  new  moou. 
Lord  Onildford,  August  C,  1722,  three  days  after  the  full  moon. 
Dr.  Warren,  June  23,  1797,  a  day  before  the  new  moon. 
Burke,  July  9,  1797,  at  the  instant  of  tho  full  moon. 
Maokliu,  July  11,  1797,  two  days  after  fuU  moon. 
Wilkes,  December  26,  1797,  the  day  of  the  first  quarter. 
'  WaHhlngton,  Deoember  15,  1709,  three  days  after  full  moon. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  April  6,  1803,  a  few  hours  before  the  full  moon. 

Dkmonology. 
Dffimonomania  tnay  be  conaiijered  the  result  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  and  the  dread  of  supeniatiiral  agency.  The 
belief  of  an  incarnation  of  tho  devil  leads  to  the  natural  appre- 
hension of  hia  having  taken  posaeaaion  of  our  bodies,  when  a 
credulous  creatura  fancies  that  he  has  fdlcn  into  his  snares,  and 
forsaken  tho  ways  of  tbe  Omnipotent.  This  Bad  delusion  bos 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hia  curious 
and  learned  Demonology,  '  It  is,  I  think,'  says  he,  '  conotuaive 
that  mankind,  from  a  very  early  period,  have  their  minda  pre- 
pared for  such  events  (supernatural  occurrences)  by  the  eonscious- 
nega  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world.  But  imagination  la 
apt  to  intrude  its  explanations  and  inferences  founded  on  inade- 
quate evidence.  Sometimes  our  violent  and  inordinate  passions, 
originating  in  sorrow  for  our  friends,  remorse  for  our  crimes,  our 
eageniesa  of  patriotism,  or  our  deep  aenso  of  devotion,— these,  or 
other  violent  excitements  of  a  moral  character,  in  the  visions  of 
the  night,  or  the  rapt  ecatacy  of  tho  day,  persuade  us  that  we 
witness  with  our  eyes  and  ears  an  actual  instance  of  that  super- 
natoral  conimunication  the  poeaibility  of  which  cannot  be  denied. 
At  other  times,  the  corporeal  oi^ans  impose  upon  the  mind,  whlla 
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tile  eye  and  the  eiir,  diseased,  deranged,  or  misled,  coavey  falso 
impreBBiona  to  the  patient.  Very  often  both  the  mental  delusiou 
and  the  physical  deception  exist  at  tlie  same  time ;  and  men's 
belief  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  them,  however  erroneousiy, 
by  the  senses,  is  the  firmer  and  more  readily  granted,  that  tlio 
phjEical  impressions  corresponded  with  the  mental  excitement.' 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  venture  to  conclude, 
that  an  individual  who  gives  credence  to  apparitions  will  also 
believe  in  the  incarnation  of  the  devil.  In  both  cases  we  infet 
that  spiritual  beings  can  assume  corporeal  forms  ;  and,  although 
we  may  not  presume  to  question  the  possibility  of  such  appear- 
sttces  when  it  may  please  the  Omnipotent  so  to  will  it,  to  believe 
in  possession  is  actually  to  admit  that  tlie  devil  is  a  spiritual 
being  endowed  with  specific  ottributes  and  powers,  and  acting 
either  independently  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Almighty.  This 
admission  would  to  a  certain  extent  border  on  the  heresy  of  the 
Manicheans,  who  believed,  with  the  heresiarch  Ouhricus,  that 
there  existed  a  good  anJ  an  evil  principle  co-eternal  and  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  AVe  find  in  Holy  Writ  that  indulgence  was 
granted  to  Satan  to  visit  the  earth.  But  the  period  when 
miraculous  power  ceased,  or  rather  was  withdrawn  from  the 
church,  is  not  determined.  The  Protestants  bring  it  down  be- 
neath the  accession  of  Constanttne,  while  the  Itomau  Catholic 
clei^  still  claim  the  power  of  producing  or  procuring  super- 
natural manifestations  when  it  suits  their  purpose ;  hut,  aa  Scott 
justly  observes,  it  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of 
either  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic,  that  riends  should  bo  per- 
mitted to  work  marvels,  which  are  no  longer  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  religion. 

Cullen's  opinion  on  this  disease  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  says, 
'  I  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  true  dffimonomanio,  because  few 
people  nowadays  believe  that  demons  have  any  power  over  our 
bodies  or  our  minds  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  species  recorded 
are  either  a  species  of  melancholy  or  mania, — diseases  falsely  re- 
ferred by  the  spectators  to  the  power  of  demons, — feigned  diseases, 
— or  diseases  partly  real  or  partly  feigned.' 


Esquirol,  moreover,  juatly  observes,  that  '  in  modem  timeathe 
puniahment  that  the  priefit  denoancca  have  ceased  to  influence  the 
minds  and  the  conduct  of  men,  and  governments  have  recouree  to 
restrtunta  of  a  different  kind.  Muny  lunatics  express  cowasmnch 
dread  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  as  thoy  formerly  entertained  of 
the  influence  of  stars  and  demons.' 


THE  HAIE  AND  BEARD. 


Thk  Hair  TnnsEii  White  dv  Grief. 
Makt  instances  are  recorded  to  establish  the  fact  that  sudden 
alaim  or  great  distress  will,  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  '  blanch 
at  once  the  hair.'  Tlie  hair  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in 
1^94,  on  his  learning  the  innocence  of  his  wife,  whom  he  hail 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  suspicion  of  infidelity,  became 
slmoBt  suddenly 'white  as  snow.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
the  Hellenist  Vanvilliera,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  dream ;  and 
also  to  the  French  comedian,  Blirard,  who,  having  fallen  into  the 
Ehone,  remained  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger,  clinging  to 
an  iron  ring  in  one  of  the  piles  of  a  bridge.  A  like  change  was 
wrought  in  the  case  of  Charles  I.  in  a  single  night,  when  be  at- 
tempted lo  escape  from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  ilarie  Antoinette, 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Louia  XVI.,  found  her  hair  suddenly 
changed  by  lier  distresses,  and  gave  to  her  faithful  friend  her 
portrait,  '  whitened  by  affliction,'  The  beard  and  hair  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  whitened  in  twenty-four  hours,  upon  his 
learning  that  bis  father  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
oi  Aueistadt. 

T>Lt  World  of  W™fcn. 

Chentists  have  discovered  that  hair  contains  an  oil,  a  mncous 
Bubstance,  irui^  oxide  of  manganese,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
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lime,  lliut,  and  a  largo  praportioa  of  sulphur.  Whita  hair  coa- 
tains  alsD  phosphate  of  mngnesia,  and  its  oil  is  nearly  colourleaii. 
When  hair  becomea  sudJenly  white  from  terror,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  sulphur  absorbing  the  oil,  cia  in  the  operation  of 
whitening  woollen  cloths. 

Cq&nqe»  in  thb  Hair. 

Si.  Boget  has  written  tbeae  renjiirks  upon  the  changes  in  the 
hair.  '  With  aome  it  grows  grey  at  thirty  yeare  of  age,  or  even 
earlier ;  with  others,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  the  less 
eciuivocal  imJications  are  manifested.  Many  causes,  which  affect 
but  little  the  constitution,  accelerate  the  death  of  the  hair — 
more  especially  tlie  depressing  passions,  corroding  anxieties  and 
intense  thought.  Fevers  are  often  destructive  to  the  vitality  of 
the  hair,  when  they  do  not  permanently  affect  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  differeneo  in  the 
effects  of  disease  and  of  old  age  upon  the  hair,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  rarely  destroys  the  bulbous  capsule  from  which  the  hair 
is  formed  :  and,  accordingly,  a  new  crop  of  hairs  is  often  found 
to  spring  up  after  a  certain  time,  when  the  system  recovers  its 
vigour.  But  the  death  of  hair  from  age  ia  hopeless  and  irretriev- 
able ;  for  it  implies  the  destruction  of  every  part  of  the  root  as 
well  as  the  shaft,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  the  hair  ia 
attended  with  the  obliteration  of  the  canal  which  it  occupied, 
and  which  penetrated  the  true  skin.  The  loss  of  colour  in  the 
hair  begins  in  the  shaft,  which  first  becomes  grey,  then  white, 
and  lastly  transparent,  giving  to  it  that  silvery  appearance  which 
is  esteemed  so  venerable  a  mark  of  age.  Baldness  generally  com- 
mences over  the  upper  part  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  bonea, 
particularly  in  the  m;ilo  etix,  and  then  spreads  over  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  head.  The  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
BofieiB  corresponding  changes  with  those  of  the  head,  and  also 
fklls  off  partially  by  age. 

Case  op  Green  Colour  of  the  Hair. 

M.  Stanislas  Martin  has  published  in  the  '  Bulletin  do  Thera- 
pentike,'  Paris,  the  curious  case  of  a  worker  in  metals,  who 
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^V  iramght  in  copper  only  for  Eve  montha,  aad  whoee  hair,  which 
^V  was  latnly  white,  ia  now  of  ao  decided  a  green,  that  the  poor 
^V  man  uannot  appear  ia  the  etreota  without  immediately  becoming 
^^  the  ohject  of  geaeral  curiosity.  He  is  perfectly  well ;  his  hair 
^H  ftlone  is  afiecLed  by  the  copper,  notwithstanding  tho  precautions 
^1  that  he  takes  to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  metul. 
^B  Long  Hair  and  the  Beard. 

^H  In  1102,  at  a  council  held  in  London  by  Archbishop  Ansolm, 

^H  it  was  enacted  that  those  who  had  lung  hair  ehould  be  cropped, 
^V  BO  as  to  show  part  of  the  ear  and  the  eyes.  Odericus  Vitalis  tella 
^^  us  how  Bishop  Serlo,  preaching  before  Henry  L  and  hia  court, 
inveighed  so  succesafully  against  the  iniquity  of  long  locks,  that 
his  audience  saw  the  folly  of  their  ways  ;  and  the  prelate,  seiz- 
ing the  favourable  moment,  produced  a  pair  of  ecisaors  from  his 
sleeve,  and  cropped  the  king  and  many  of  his  courtiers  with  his 

'    From  Wace  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  we  find  that  the  beard 

was  not  worn  by  t)ie  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

though  in  fashion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,     And  the  Normans 

continued  their  custom  till  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  monumental  effigy  of  Henry  II,  at  Fontevraud,  represent* 

him  without  either  beard  or  moustache.      '  The  beard,'  say  Stot- 

hard,  '  is  painted  and  pencilled  like  a  miniature,  to  represent  its 

being  close  shaven.'     Amonj^  the  EDglish,  however,  tho  beard 

was  often  retained,  and  became  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  new 

dynasty.     In  119C,  William  Longbcard — 'le  dernier  des  Saxons,' 

^  "   as  he  is  named  by  M.   Thierry— became  conspicuous  from  his 

^B      opposition  to  the  Norman  rule,   the  inveteracy  of  which  was 

^B     manifested  to  the  world  by  the  excessive  length  of  his  heard. 

^H     At  this  time,  however,  a  beard  and  moustache  of  moderate  dinieur 

^H     sions  were  in  vogue  among  both  race.<<.     The  effigy  of  Richard 

^H     IL  at  Funtevrniid,  and  that  of  King  John  at  Worcester,  offer 

^K     good  examples  of  this  change  of  fashion. 

^V  BnriU  m  Atdtnl  ATtm,r. 

^M  Unldgkt  Hair. 

^B  A  Correspondent  of  'Notes  and  Queries,'  Na  20,  N.S.  writes ; 
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'  Among  oar  peasantry,  it  is  considered  very  unlucky  to  leave 
lying  about,  or  to  throw  away,  any,  even  the  amallest  scrap  of 
human  hair,'  They  therefore  pick  it  up,  sweep  up  tlie  place 
where  haii  has  been  cut,  and  scnipulouely  burn  the  sweeping  in 
the  fire,  saying,  that  if  left  about,  the  birds  would  build  their 
nests  with  the  hair,  a  fatal  thing  for  him  or  7tcr  from  whose  head 
it  had  fallen  :  they  say,  if  apyet  (Anglici  magpie)  got  hold  of  it 
for  any  such  purpose — by  no  means  an  unlikely  circumstance, 
considering  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  bird^tbe  person's 
death  '  within  year  and  day '  was  sure. 

Baldness. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Medical  GazflCe  observes  that  'the 
great  prevalence  of  baldness  may  be  observed  by  any  person 
looking  from  an  eminence  upon  a  crowd  of  persons  in  those 
pluces  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  hats  (as  in  the  pits  of 
a  tlieatre).  A  vast  majority  of  the  individuals,  whoso  scalps  are 
denuded,  seem  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  When 
■we  look  at  persons  fifty  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  and  contrast 
them  with  younger  men,  we  find  the  latter  more  frequently 
affected  by  loss,  and  extensive  loss,  of  hair.  How,  then,  are' we 
to  account  for  the  fact  1  Some  assert  that  the  gradually  increas- 
ing variability  of  climate  may  conduce  to  the  affliction  ;  others, 
ibe  custom  of  wearing  hats,  lawyers'  wigs,  ilfcc.,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  the  air  ;  while  a  third  set  declare  the  prevalent 
baldness  to  be  attributable  to  the  modem  custom  adopted  by 
gentlemen,  of  wearing  long  hair.  Concerning  the  first  two  ex- 
planations, I  sliall  say  nothing ;  but,  regarding  the  third,  the 
fact  that  women,  who  seldom  have  their  hair  submitted  to  the 
scissors,  rarely  sufi'er  loss  of  hair,  would  contradict  it.'  The 
question  remains  unsolved. 

liAIR  AND    HaJR-DtES. 

Mr,  Erasmus  Wibon,  a  leader  among  the  professors  of  der- 
matology, has  entered  upon  and  discusses  the  whole  question  in 
a  series  of  very  interesting  observations  in  the  '  Journal  of  Cuta- 
neous Medicine.'     fie  obseives  that  the  hair  owes  its  property  of 
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to  ita  poioaity ;  which  ia  evidently  greater  than  its  physio- 
logical structure  would  lead  ua  to  iorer.  Another  of  its  propeiv 
ties — namely,  tho  presence  of  sulphur  in  ita  constitution — -ren- 
ders it  prone  to  darken  under  tlio  use  of  certain  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  for  example,  lead  and  mercury,  whose  compounda  with 
sulphur  are  faiack.  Thus,  if  a  weak. solution  of  lead  or  mercurj- 
be  brushed  into  tho  hair,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  solution  will 
penetrate  the  hair,  and  a  dark  colour  will  be  produced,  in  codbb- 
queuce  of  the  formation  of  a  aulphuret  of  ImJ,  or  sulphuret  of 
mereury.  Tho  depth  of  the  shade  of  colour  will  depend  upon. 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  tho  hair ;  and  oa  red  hair 
and  light-coloured  hair  cont-ain  more  sulphur  than  dark  hair,  tho 
result  will  in  that  case  ba  comparatively  greater.  But  where 
the  amount  of  pulphur  is  too  luinuto  to  produce  tho  dye,  science 
suggests  the  means  of  introducing  more  sulphur,  as  is  illustrated, 
by  a  reversal  of  the  process,  in  the  following  quotation  from  a 
paper  by  Dr.  M'Call  Anderson  on  '  Ekzema  Marginatum ' : — 

During  tho  treatment  I  accidentally  discovered  what  promises 
to  be  tho  most  perfect  black  dye  for  the  hair  which  has  been 
seen.  After  having  used  tho  bichloride  lotion  for  some  weeks,  I 
changed  it  for  the  lotion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and  the 
morning  after  tho  first  application,  the  hair  of  the  part,  which 
before  was  bright  red,  liad  become  nearly  black.  One  or  two 
more  applications  rendered  it  jet  black,  while  neither  the  skin  nor 
the  clothing  were  staineil.  I  saw  this  patient  a  couple  of 
weeks  later,  and  there  was  not  the  least  deterioration  of  colour; 
althougb,  of  course,  as  tlie  hair  grews,  the  new  portions  will 
possess  the  normal  tint,'  The  reason  of  the  escape  of  the  epi- 
dermis, while  tho  hair  was  so  thoroughly  dyed,  is  that  it  con- 
tains jio  sulphur.  Mr.  iialmanno  Squire,  in  a  commentary  on 
tho  above  process,  observes  that  if  instead  of  the  bypoaulphito 
of  soda,  one  of  tho  more  common  mordants  be  employed — say, 
for  example,  tho  sulphide  of  ammonium — '  instead  of  a  black,  a 
bright  red  colour  will  result.' 

The  modvs  operandi  of  l)r,  Anderson's  dyo  is  as  follows  :— 

The  hyposulphuroua  acid,  on  being  liberated  from  the  soda, 
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decomposes  into  aulphurous  acid  acd  aulpbur.  The  sulphuroas 
acid  reduces  the  "bichloride  of  mercury  to  tlie  chloride,  and  the 
sulphur  converts  the  chloride  into  (black)  sulphide.  The  effect 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  bichloride  of  mercury,  js  to  produce 
the  (red)  bisulphide,  which  is  the  common  vermilion  of  com- 
merce.' Another  commentator  on  '  hair-dyes '  obaervea  that, 
with  the  barbers,  the  '  sheet  anchor  appears  to  be  lead  and  lime.' 
And  agnin,  it  is  recommended  to  '  first  wash  the  hair  with  a  solu- 
tion (ten  grains  to  the  ounce)  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  then  use  a 
"weak  solution  of  pyrogalhc  acid,  and  wash.'  Aa  interesting 
article  on  the  subject,  from  ^the  pen  of  an  able  chymical  writer, 
Dr.  Scofi'em,  may  b«  found  in  '  Belgravia,'  under  the  head  of 
'  Cosmetics  for  the  Hair.'  Dr.  Scotferu  reminds  us  that  the 
Persians  employ  indigo  to  procure  a  blue-black  dye,  and  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  a  '  pasty  writmg  ink,'  composed  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  in  combination  with  a  native  ore  of  iron,  while  in 
the  West,  the  chief  coustitucnts  of  hair-dyes  are  metallic  bodies 
and  walnut-juice.  The  metals  chiefly  in  use  as  '  capillary  chro- 
matics are  silver,  lead,  and  arsenic ;  while  others  applicable  to  a 
similar  purpose  are  gold,  bismuth,  iron,  copper,  cadmium,  tita- 
nium, uranium,  and  molybdeonm.  Lead,  in  its  crudest  form,  is 
represented  by  the  leaden  comb ;  but  as  the  process  by  this 
means  is  alow,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge,  with 
lime,  and  mode  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed. This  is  smeared  on  the  hair  at  night,  the  evolved  gases 
being  imprisoned  by  an  oil-skiu  cap,  and  in  the  morning  the 
dried  paste  is  brushed  out,  and  the  hair  refreshed  with  pomatum. 
Or,  if  a  so-called  brown,  a  '  smothered '  or  '  fusty  black '  is  re- 
quired, the  paste  should  be  mixed  with  milk  instead  of  water. 
The  night  is  preferable  for  these  remedies,  because  the  hair  ia 
supposed  to  exhale  more  sulphur  at  this  period  than  during  the 
day.  These  preparations  remind  us  of  a  lotion  in  common  use 
at  the  present  time,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  acetate  of  lead, 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  sulphur  to  half-a-pint  of  water.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  is  another  common  form  of  dye,  but  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  staining  the  skin,  and,  in  fact,  everything  it 


touches,  aiid  also  of  becomijig  iridesuont  on  exposure  to  ligh^ 
producing,  as  Dr.  ScofFem  observes,  a  '  chromatic  pUy  of  tints,' 
which  is  very  undosiritble.  Bismuth  preaonta  the  same  ch&r- 
acleriatics  as  lead,  but  ia  not  much  used  ;  and  when  iron  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  black  tint,  it  requires  for  its  mordants  either 
the  pyrogollic  acid  or  the  hydrosulpbate  of  ammonia.  EroMm 
is  produced  by  the  hydrocloride  of  gold  aloue,  m  also  by  a  solu- 
tion of  fiulphate  of  copper  with  a  mordant  of  the  prussiate  of 
potash  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium) :  and  titanium,  uranium,  and 
molybdenium,  judged  by  their  chymical  behaviour,  would  give 
rise  to  aimilar  results.  The  '  goldun  yellow  colour,'  so  much  in 
fashion  of  late,  is  produced  by  a  solution  of  arsenic  with  a  mor- 
dant of  the  hydrosulpbate  of  ammonia.  And  cadmium  would 
probably  give  rise  to  a  similar  result.  In  the  case  of  dyeing  tbo 
lighter  tints,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  submit  the  hail  to 
a  process  of  bleaching,  which  is  commonly  effected  by  a  solution 
«f  one  or  other  of  the  alkalies,  by  chloriline,  by  the  chloride  of 
Boda  or  lime,  or  by  sulphurous  acid,  bisulphato  of  magnesia  oi 
.  lime,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  general  the  dyes  refjuiring 
mordants  do  not  stain  the  epidermis. 


Eau  de  Colooiis. 

Competent  authorities  declare  that  the  excellence  of  this  pac-  ' 
fume  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  spirit  em- 
ployed OS  its  basis.  Spirits  made  from  malt  and  other  materials 
not  vinoua,  will  never  produ.ce  Eau  do  Cologne  of  a  high  character, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  among  other  causes,  to  the  odour  of  fusel 
oil  in  the  first,  and  to  cenanthic  elhet  in  th^  second.  A  good 
and  cheap  £au  de  Cologne,  which  may  be  denominated  as  'first 
class,'  is  made  as  follows  :  Spirits  of  wine  from  grape,  sixty  over 
proof;  otto  of  neroli  (p^tale),  ditto  (bigarrade),  rosemary,  orange 
xeste,  citron  zesto,  and  bcrgamot  An  inferior  quality  is  made 
from  spirits  of  com,  otto  of  petite  grain,  neroli  (pfitale),  rose- 
mary, orange  peel,  lemon,  and  bergamot.  Now  neroli,  without 
which  neither  genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  nor  a  good  imitation  of 
it  can  be  made,  ia  on  essence  obtained  from  orange-blossoms  (the 
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bitter  species,  VHrvs  Ugarradxd);  and  when  one  considera  the 
hundreds  of  tons  of  flowers  plucked  (vnd  consuiaed  for  the  pur- 
jK«e  of  perfumery,  tha  enormous  consumption  of  leaves  for  the 
distiUation  of  an  essential  oil  called  petit  grain,  and  that  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  yet  another  essence  is  evoked,  called  oil  of 
Portugal,  the  affluent  nature  of  this  heautiful  tree  may  be  in  some 
degree  understood.  The  edible  orange  tree  [Citras  anraidiv.v\) 
also  produces  essences. 

PATCHOnLl. 

In  a  drug  circular,  it  is  stated  that  the  production  of  patchi 
is  large,  and  the  price  would  bo  very  low  but  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  it  shipped,  as  captains  object  to  its  strongly 
scenting  the  other  cargo.  It  may  be  conceived  how  nice  a  tea 
shipment  would  turn  out  which  had  beea  accompanied  by 
]>3tchouli. 

Otto  of  Eohes. 

The  Otto,  or  Attar  of  Roses,  is  derived  from  the  rose-farma  of 
Turkey;  and  Ghazepore,  in  India ;  but 'Attar  of  Hoses,  made  in 
Cashmere,  is  considered  superior  to  any  other;  a  circumstance 
not  surprising,  as,  according  to  Hugel,  the  flower  ia  here  pro- 
duced of  surpassing  fragrance,  a^  well  as  beauty.  A  large  quantity 
of  rose-water  twice  distilled,  is  allowed  to  run  off  into  an  open 
vessel,  placed  overnight  in  a  cool  running  stream,  and  in  the 
morning  the  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  in  minute  specks, 
which  are  taken  off  very  carefully  by  means  of  a  blade  of  sword- 
lily.  When  cool,  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  as  hard  as 
resfh,  not  becoming  Ii(]uid  at  a  tempnrature  about  that  of  boiling 
water.  Between  .^00  and  600  pounds'  weight  of  leaves  is  re- 
quired to  produce  an  ounce  of  the  attar.' 


Abqukbusade  Wateb, 
AftpixhusatU  icaler  was  originally  prepared  as  a  remedy  for  a 
wound  from  an  ariptehiisade,  at  shot  from  an  arquebus,  or  hand- 
gun, first  mentioned  by  Philip  do  Comincs,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  1470.     In  England,  on  the  first  formation  of 
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the  Yeomeu  of  the  Guard,  in  1485,  half  wero  tirmed  with  bowa  j 
and  arrows,  half  with  arquebusEs ;  ami  a  largo  party  of  arque-  j 
busieia  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  in   Hampton  Court  Palace,  \ 
which  represents  the  procession  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  to  n 
Francis  I.  between  Guianes  and  Aidros.     Though  invented  ftir 
the  purpose  Irom  which  it  is  named,  the  Eau  iTAr^busade  is  j 
still  occjiflionaUy  applied  to  sprains,  bruiaas,  &c.     The  French    ' 
prepare  it  very  carefully  from  a  great  number  of  aromatic  hei'ba. 
In  England,  the  recipe  is  :  diied  mint,  angelica  tops,  and  worm- 
wuod ;  angehca  seeds,  oil  of  juniper,  and  spirit  of  rosemary,  dis- 
tilled with  rectified  spirit  and  water. 


STORIES  of  EPIDEMICS. 


Obioim  of  Ffidbhics. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  premature  to  assume  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  epidemics,  aa  stated  in  the  '  Report  on  Public 
Health  in  1871,'  'are  the  effects  of  changes  in  man  and  in  the 
higher  uniinfl"  wrought  by  the  invasion  of  self-multiplying  mole- 
cules of  the  liiwest,  simplest  forms  of  Ufe ;  that  they  succeed 
each  other  in  generations,  with  the  marvellous  variations  of  num- 
ber so  commonly  observed  in  vegetable  ^blights — fungi,  flies, 
locusU,  and  parasites ;'  but  this  theory  has  at  least  the  conve- 
nience of  leaving  the  great  question  as  open  and  undetermined 
as  before.  We  do  know  that  bhghta  and  flies  come  at  some 
times,  and  not  at  othera,  and  that  they  stay  or  go  with  Just  as 
much  uucertaioty.  That,  we  are  afoud,  is  all  that,  after  years  of 
investigation,  we  know  of  epidemics.  The  Report  for  1871  can 
suggest  no  more  tlian  that  the  Plague  originated  in  Egypt,  which 
is  certainly  an  established  legend;  the  amall-pox  in  Arabia,  an 
assuroption  equally  popular ;  and  the  cholura  in  Bengal,  a  pro- 
position by  no  means  incontestable.  But  of  the  Egyptian  story 
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there  is  more  than  one  version.  Sometimes  the  origin  of  the 
pestilenco  ia  ascribed  to  the  muddy  mouths  of  the  Nile,  aome- 
times  to  tho  accumulation  of  the  corpses  in  the  old  citiee  of  the 
dead,  '  A  child  in  Arabia/  says  the  Eegistrat-General,  '  has 
BmaU-pos,  and  the  disease  of  this  child  spreada,  and  extentiiuatea 
tribes  of  Morth-American  Indians.'  Bat  how  or  why  did  tlie 
Arab  child  first  take  tho  small-pox?  Here,  bo  it  observed,  the 
theory  of  origin  is  totally  different.  The  pestilence  is  not  traced 
to  the  malaria  of  a  great  river's  mouth,  but  to  the  communica- 
tion of  a  special  complaint  from  one  of  tho  lower  animals  to 
man.  Small-pox  is  said  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  camel, 
and  on  this  account  to  be  preventable  by  the  interposition  of 
another  and  milder  disease,  peculiar  to  the  cow.  Tho  Saracens, 
in  the  time  of  Mahomedan  conquests,  brought  the  new  epidemic 
to  Europe,  and  the  Europeans  carried  it  with  them  to  the  newly- 
discovered  world  in  tho  West.  Of  this  theory  we  say  no  more 
than  that  it  has  long  been  current,  but  of  the  specific  generation 
of  cholera  at  Jessoro,  we  must  observe  that  the  story  is  not  uni- 
versally believed.  This  case,  too,  deserves  peculiar  attention,  as 
tJie  only  one  coining  within  our  own  view.  The  other  legends 
are  abnoat  pre-historic,  but  here  is  an  alleged  derivation  of  a  new 
and  dreadful  plague,  dated  as  recently  as  the  year  1817  ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  such  narratives,  its  truth  is 
not  eatabliahed  by  modem  inquiry.  It  seems  probable,  to  aay 
the  least,  that  the  disease  was  well  known  in  various  parts  of 
India  long  before  its  supposed  birth  in  Lower  BengaL 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  epidemics  represent  disorders  of 
local  origin,  disseminated  afterwards  throughout  tho  world,  how 
is  the  hypothesis  to  be  turned  to  practical  account  1  Owing  to 
our  system  of  intolligenco,  we  are  told,  'immediate  intimation  ia 
given  of  any  epidemic  ai'ising  in  the  horizon,  oven  when  tho 
cloud  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.'  That  ia  true,  and  the 
warning  is  assuredly  not  to  be  despised ;  but  do  all  such  epide* 
mics  necessarily  travel ;  and,  if  they  travel,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
prevent  their  reaching  us  %  Of  the  plague  we  now,  happily,  know 
nothing  from  personal  experience  in  this  country;  whiLo  small- 


pox,  whatever  it  may  have  been  origmAlI;,  is  now  only  an  onili- 
nary  disorder,  though  liable  to  periodical  esteDsIona.  At  this 
point,  too,  we  are  confronted  with  a.  &ot  bearinR  strangoly  upon 
the  whole  i^ueatioo.  Stnull-pox  is  one  of  half-a-dozen  complaints 
which  alternately  rise  or  subside  after  such  a  fashion,  that, 
while  the  destructive  agency  may  be  vahod,  the  result  on  the 
public  health  remains  practically  the  same.  In  1S71,  for 
example,  to  quote  the  Registrar-General's  own  words,  in  the 
seventeen  largest  English  towns,  '  the  greatly  increased  fatality 
from  small-pox  was  nearly  balanced  by  a  decline  in  the  deaths 
froat  other  diseases,'  and  our  experience  in  this  respect  is  almost 
oniform,  nor  have  any  moans  been  discovered  of  mitigating  its 
effects.  On  the  contr.try,  its  fatality  is  greater,  and  tl)e  remedial 
power  of  medicine  less,  than  in  earlier  days,  the  only  recognised 
security  being  found  in  flight.  All  wo  can  say  is,  that  as  an 
antidote  to  the  plague  has  actuaUy  being  discovered  in  good 
sanitary  conditions  of  living,  so  we  may  hope,  by  a  steady  im- 
provement of  these  conditions,  to  counteract  or  neutralise  with 
equal  Buccesg  epidemics  of  more  recent  though  not  more  intolli. 
giblo  origin.  ■ 

Tuna  jQtinml,  Afra,  IgU        | 

Rem&rkablb  Isstascts  of  CoNTaOION. 
The  following  remarks  are  applicable  chiefly  to  Typhus  Fever 
and  the  Plague.  When  patients  are  ill  of  typhus  fever,  there 
issue  from  their  bodies  certain  poisonooa  effluvia,  which,  being 
diffused  through  the  air,  render  the  persona  who  are  exposed  to 
the  breathing  or  contact  of  them  liable  to  the  some  disease.  These 
elfluvia  attach  thomselvea  to  various  substances,  to  clothes,  to 
bedding,  to  furniture  j  and  such  as  receivo  the  effluvia  from  these 
are  in  like  manner  generally  infected  with  the  same  disease. 
Wool,  cotton,  and  fur  carry  contagion  to  a  great  distanca  in  a 
very  concentrated  state.  Instances  have  been  known  of  per- 
sons being  struck  dead  while  opening  a  bale  of  cotton,  which 
had  come  from  a  place  infected  with  the  plague.  Dr.  Parr,  of 
Exeter,  relates — '  The  last  plague  which  infected  the  town  in 
which  we  now  write,  arose  from  a  traveller  remarking   to  hia 
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companion,  that  in  a  former  journey,  lie  had  the  plague  in  a 
room  where  they  Bat.  "  In  that  corner,"  said  he,  "  was  a  cup- 
hoard,  where  the  handi^ea  were  kept ;  it  ia  now  plastered,  hut 
they  are  probably  there  etiU  :"  he  took  the  poker,  broke  down 
the  plaster,  and  found  them.  The  disease  was  soon  disseminated, 
and  extensively  iataL'  From  the  ahove  statements  we  see  the 
nacessity  of  thoroughly  cleaning  everything  connected  with  the 
house,  and  the  bed  and  body-clothes  of  patients  who  have  fever, 
iijld  of  burning  everything  that  cannot  be  completely  cleansed  ; 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  i|uarantine  laws,  judiciously 
made,  and  rigorously  enforced. 

These  poisonous  particlesdo  not  appear  to  be  very  widelydiffused 
through  the  air,  nor  do  they  infect  persons  in  an  adjoining  street, 
room,  or  house,  unless  they  be  exposed  to  the  substances  to  which 
the  eflluvia  adhere,  or  unless  they  come  too  near  to  the  patient 
himself.  Where  one  or  more  persons,  ill  of  typhus  fever,  are 
kept  in  a  email  ill-aired  apartment,  when  their  clothes  are  not 
oleaned,  and  their  dischargea  are  not  duly  carried  out,  tlie  poison 
ac<[uircs  a  most  mahgnant  virulence,  and  persons  going  neai'  the 
apartment  are  almost  sure  to  be  infected.  It  would  appear  that 
a  healthy  peraon,  confined  in  an  ill-ventilated  and  unwholesome 
apartment,  generates  a  contagion  of  the  most  pernicious  kind, 
which  may  infect  others,  though  he  himself  is  not  ill  of  the 
disease.  This  was  remarkably  shown  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1750, 
wlien  a  culprit  in  good  health  was  brought  out  for  trial,  and  the 
efiluvia  from  his  hody  and  clothes  infected  a  numhor  of  persons 
in  court — not  fewer  than  forty. 

Epibodeh  of  The  Great  PLAGtra  op  London. 
London  Las  frequently  suffered  Irom  the  ravages  of  pestilence ; 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
swept  by  its  viraleuee  into  one  common  grave.  But  at  no  period 
of  its  history  was  the  mortality  so  devastating  as  in  the  year 
1G65,  the  '  last  great  visitation,'  as  it  is  emphatically  entitled  by 
De  i'oe  in  his  '  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.'  This  work  was 
originally  published  in  1722 :  now,  as  De  Foe  was  only  two 
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yestts  of  age  when  the  great  pestilence  occurred,  hia  '  Jounial '  waa 
long  considered  as  much  a  work  of  imagination  aa  hia  '  BobinBoa 
Crusoe ' ;  but  tliere  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  having  compiled 
the  '  Journal '  from  contemporary  sources  (as  the  Collection  of  all 
the  Bilk  of  Mortality  for  16G5,  published  as  '  London's  Dreadful 
Visitation  ;'  the  '  Loimologia '  of  Dr.  Hodges  ;  and  '  God'a  Tcra- 
blo  Voice  in  the  City,'  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Vincent,  1667) ;  and 
many  of  the  eventa  which  De  Foe  records  derive  collateral  sup- 
port from  the  respective  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Lord 
Clarendon — works  which  were  not  published  until  very  long 
after  De  Foe's  decease,  and  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  could 
never  have  perused.  De  Foe  is  believed  to  have  been  familiar 
with  tho  manuscript  account  of  the  groat  plague  by  "WilliBm  Bog- 
hurst,  a  medical  practitioner,  formerly  in  tho  Sloano  Collection, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Britiah  Museuia  :  it  is  a  thin  quarto 
manuscript  of  170  pages,  from  which  only  a  few  extracts  have 
been  published.  Boghurst  was  an  apothecary  in  St.  Giles's-in- 
the-Fiolds  ;  and  he  states  that  ho  was  the  only  person  who  had 
then  (166G)  written  on  the  late  Plague  from  experience  and 
observation.  Eapin  and  Hume  have  recorded  the  event  in  little 
more  than  a  single  sentence  ;  but  Dr.  Lingard  has  grouped  the 
details  of  DeFoe's  'Journal'  into  a  terrible  picture,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  celebrated  delineation  of  the  Plague  of  Athens 
by  Thucydides. 

The  Great  Plague  was  imported,  in  December,  1664,  by  goods 
from  HoUaad,  where,  in  Amsterdam  alone,  20,000  persons  bad 
been  carried  off  by  the  same  infection  within  a  short  time.  The 
infected  goods  were  opened  at  a  house  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  near 
the  upper  end  of  Drury-lane,  wherein  died  four  persons  ;  and  the 
parish  books  record  of  this  period  the  appointment  of  searchers, 
shutting  up  of  infected  houses,  and  contributions  by  assessment 
and  subscription.  A  Frenchman,  who  lived  near  the  infected 
house  in  Drury-lane,  removed  into  Bearbiuder-lane  (leading  to 
St.  SwitbJn's  lane),  where  he  died,  and  thus  spread  the  distemper 
iu  the  City.  Between  December  and  the  ensuing  April,  the 
daaths  without  the  walla  of  the  City  greatly  increased,  and  iu 
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May  every  street  in  St.  Giles's  waaaffectoA  In  July,  inAngnsti, 
and  September,  the  deaths  langedfrom  1,000  to  7, 000  per 'week; 
and  4,000  are  stated  to  have  died  in  one  fatal  night !  In  thd 
latter  month  fires  were  burnt  in  the  streets  three  nights  and  days, 
'  to  purge  and  purify  the  air.' 

The  Court  removed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
thenoo  to  Salisbury  and  Oxford ;  and  the  Londoners,  leaving 
their  city,  carried  the  infection  into  the  country  \  so  that  it  spread, 
towards  the  end  of  this  and  the  following  year,  over  a  great  part 
of  England,  The  plague  gradually  abated  in  the  metropolis  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  November  20,  166C,  that  public  thanksgivings 
were  offered  up  to  God  for  aasu^ng  the  pestilence  in  London, 
Westminster,  and  witliin  the  bills  of  mortality.  There  were  re- 
ported dead  of  the  plague  in  1064-5,  68,596  ;  probably  less  by 
one-third  than  the  actual  number.  _ 

Among  the  plague  medicines  were  pill  ruf  us  and  Venice  treacla.  1 
Another  antidote  was  sack.    Tobacco  was  used  as  a  prophylactic  ; 
and  amulets  irere  worn  against  infection. 

Among  many  touching  episodes  of  the  plague,  ia  that  of  a 
blind  Highland  bagpiper,  who,  having  fallen  asleep  upon  the 
steps  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Eolbom  Hill,  was  conveyed  away 
in  the  dead  cart ;  and  hut  for  the  howling  of  his  iaitbfut  dog, 
which  waked  him  from  his  trance,  lie  would  have  been  buried  as 
a  corpse.  Of  the  piper  and  his  dog,  a  group  was  sculptured  by 
Caiua  Gabriel  Cihber.  Another  episode  is  that  of  a  grocer  in 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  who  shut  himself  up  with  his  family, 
with  a  store  of  provisions,  his  only  communication  being  by  a 
■wicket  made  in  the  door,  and  a  rope  and  pulley  to  draw  up  or  let 
anything  down  into  the  street ;  and  thus  they  escaped  infection. 

The  master  of  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  or  Cock  ale-house,  in 
Pleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar,  in  1GG5,  dismissed  his  servants, 
shut  up  his  house,  and  retired  into  the  country  \  having  adver- 
tised iaithinga  belonging  to  tho  said  house  to  be  brought  in  ;  and 
one  of  these  farthings  is  to  this  day  exhibited  by  the  present 
landlord  of  the  tavern. 

A  cross  was  atEoced  by  authorities  to  the  door  of  the  house 
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vlioie  theie  was  infection ;  and  in  the  Guildhall  Library  wbb  a 
s  since  founJ  one  of  these  '  Plague  Crosses.'  It  vas  tha 
a  of  a  broadside,  and  boru  a  cross  extending  to  the 
S  of  the  paper,  on  which  were  printed  the  words,  '  Lord  have 
ynpon  US.'  In  the  four  quarteiB  formed  by  the  Umbe  of 
the  cross,  were  printed  directions  fur  managing  the  patient, 
regulations  for  visits,  medicines,  food,  and  water.  This  '  cross,' 
unfortunately,  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

Very  stringent  enactments  were  introduced  by  Jac.  L  c  31,  a 
statute  which  made  it  capital  felony  for  any  person  having  an 
infections  sore  upon  bim  uncured,  to  go  abroad  and  converse  in 
company,  after  being  commanded  by  proper  authority  to  keep 
liis  house.  The  necessity,  however,  of  any  regulations  adapted 
to  an  actual  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  ua,  have  been  long 
at  an  end ;  no  plague  having,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
been  known  In  this  island  for  more  than  180  years  past  \  and 
the  statute  of  James,  after  remaining  foe  so  long  a  period  dor- 
mant, was,  at  length,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty,  repealed.  p^^,,  ommi-u^. 

During  the  period  of  the  Great  Plague,  the  office  of  stardixr, 
which  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  was  a  very  important 
one ;  and  a  noted  body-searcher,  wliose  name  was  Snacks,  linding 
his  business  increase  so  fast  that  ho  could  not  compass  it,  offered 
to  any  person  that  should  joiu  him  in  his  hazardous  practice  half 
the  profits ;  and  those  who  joined  him,  were  said  to  go  with 
Snacks.  Hence  '  going  snacks,'  or  dividing  the  spoil — Meiwi. 
ifc,  hy  W.  fTadd. 

The  Plaque  of  1GG5,  at  Eyam. 
Eyam,  a  hamlet  secluded  among  the  hills  of  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
abirc,  is  about  150  miles  from  London,  and  bad  a  population  of 
;J50  souls.  Quito  early  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
plague  was  at  its  worst  in  London,  there  was  sent  from  London 
to  one  George  Vicars,  a  tailor,  a  bos  of  elotbes.  He  opened  the 
box,  and  hong  the  clothes  to  the  fire,  and  while  he  watched  then 
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■was  suddenly  seuied  with,  violent  sickness,  and  other  alarming 
symptoms.  On  the  second  day  he  wfia  worse,  and  he  died  on 
tlio  following  night,  September  G.  The  disease  spniad  from  this 
centre ;  by  May  1,  1666,  it  had  destroyed  58  botJb  ;  and  hy  the 
beginning  of  June,  77,  ormore  than  one  in  five  of  the  population. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  the  pkguo  began  to  increase ;  and 
then  it  ■was  that  irrs.  Mompcaaonj  the  rector's  wife,  implored  her 
husband  to  remove,  with  herself  oail  their  two  young  children, 
from  this  doomed  village.  But  he,  alleging  his  duty  to  his 
sufl'ering  flock,  and  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  and  pointing 
out  the  stain  which  would  rest  on  hia  memory  did  he  desert  his 
post  in  this  hour  of  danger,  determined  to  remain.  He,  on  his 
part,  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  take  their  children  with  her 
to  some  place  of  safety,  till  the  plague  should  be  stayed.  But 
she  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  leave  him  alone 
amid  such  ravages  of  death.  Her  children,  however,  she  would 
send  away.  It  was  at  this  time  (about  mid-June)  that  the  in- 
habitants, wishing  to  follow  the  example  of  the  few  wealthy  who 
Jiad  left  early  in  the  eprmg,  and  of  a  few  others  who  had  built 
huts  for  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  have  deserted 
the  village  en  masse.  But  now  Mompesson,  with  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  hia  wife  to  back  him,  pleaded  so  effectually 
the  selfishness  and  the  usclessness  of  such  a  course,  the  danger  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  slight  chance  of  profit  to  themselves, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
Might.  Mompesson  then  concerted  measures  mth  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  who  remained  at  Chatsworth  during  the  plague,  and 
with  his  assistance  established  and  carried  out  an  efficient  quaran- 
tine. A  circle  was  drawn  round  the  village  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  beyond  which  no  inhabitant  should  pass,  and 
to  two  or  three  chosen  spots  provisions  were  brought  every  morn- 
ing by  persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  immediately  retired. 
Men  appointed  by  the  rector  fetched  these  provisions,  and  left 
the  purchase-money  for  the  few  articles  not  given  by  the  earl,  in 
troughs  of  water.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  plague  began  to 
rage  even  more  fearfully.     There  were  so  many  deaths,  that  the 
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bell  was  no  longer  rung,  the  dmichyard  was  no  longer 
twed  for  interment,  and  tlio  church  door  was  closed.  The  rector 
read  prayers  and  preached  from  an  arch  in  an  ivy-mantled  rock, 
in  a  secluded  dingle,  to  his  people  seated  on  the  grosa,  at  some 
distance  iram  each  other.  All  this  time,  though  Mompeeson  had 
been  visiting  from  house  to  house,  he  and  his  wife  had  escaped  ; 
but  on  August  22,  Mrs.  Mompesaon  was  seized,  and  three  days 
after  was  at  rest  iu  the  village  churchyard.  In  this  terrible 
month  of  August,  there  were  77  deaths,  out  of  a.  population  of 
less  than  300  remaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  At  least 
two  in  every  five  mast  have  died.  The  hot  month  of  September 
proved  less  fatal,  and  on  October  11,  the  plague,  as  if  exhausted 
with  excessive  slaughter,  held  its  hand.  It  had  attacked  70 
fcmilies,  and  swept  away  267  out  of  about  350  inhabitants — say 
jie.  These  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  parish 
ngieter.  Mompesson  states  the  deaths  at  259  ;  it  is  likely,  there- 
for^ that  eight  died  irom  causes  other  than  the  plague.  Mom- 
pesson, the  hero  of  this  sad  tragedy,  left  Eyam  in  10G9,  throe 
years  after  the  plague  had  ceased,  for  a  living  in  Nottingham- 
Bhire,  where,  so  fearful  were  the  people  even  then  of  the  plague, 
in  which  he  had  lived  and  worked  so  long,  that  ho  was  obliged  to 
live  in  a  secluded  hut,  till  their  fears  had  died  away. 

Dr.On^imPMkBraM. 

'The  Black  De-mu'  in  tiik  roDBXEENxa  Century. 
The  Black  Death  reached  England  in  August,  1348,  appealing 
first  in  the  county  of  .Dorset,  thence  spreading  through  Devon 
ind  Somerset,  to  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  London;  in 
fact,  through  the  whole  country.  It  took  three  mouths  to  reach 
London.  Few  places  are  believed  to  have  escaped,  and  only  a 
tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  thought  to  have  remained 
alive.  .  .  .  The  disease  was  so  contagious,  that  not  only  by  being 
with  the  sick,  but  by  looking  at  tliem,  one  took  it  of  another ; 
so  that  people  died  without  servants,  and  were  buried  without 
priests.  The  father  did  not  visit  his  son,  nor  the  son  his  father. 
Charity  was  dead,  and  hope  extinguished.  .  .  .  The  mortality 
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■wax  everywhere  on  a  grand  scale.  Aleppo  lost  500  a  day,  Gaza 
22,000  in  all,  and  Cairo  15,000.  Genoa  lost  40,000,  Panna  the 
same  Dumber,  Ifaplos  60,000,  Siena,  70,000,  Home  an  incal- 
culable number ;  Venice,  out  of  a  population  of  200,000,  lost 
70,000,  saw  90  patrician  families  extinguished,  and  its  grand 
«)uncil  of  1,250  reduced  to  380.  In  Florence  lOO.OOOperished 
between  the  mouths  of  March  and  July.  In  England,  Hecker 
specifies  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Bristol,  Orford,  Leicester,  York, 
and  London,  as  cities  that  suffered  '  incredible  loseos.'  In  Yar- 
mouth  7,052  died,  in  Norwich  51,100,  in  London  100,000. 
Cyprus  lost  almost  all  ite  inhabitants,  and  ships  without  crows 
were  often  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  in  the 
North  Sea,  driving  about,  and  spreading  the  plague  wherever 
they  went  on  shore.  At  Avignon  the  Pope  found  it  necessary 
to  consecrate  the  Bhone,  that  bodies  might  be  thrown  into  the 
river  without  delay,  as  the  churchyards  would  no  longer  hold 


Blood  Rain. 

During  the  first  Great  Plague  of  Ilome,  in  the  reign  of  Eem 
lus,  we  read  in  Plutarch  that  it  seemed  to  rain  blood/  a  portent 
which  in  ages  of  barbarism  has  not  been  unErequeutly  recorded. 
Now  the  red  fungus  which  presents  this  appearance  has  been 
found  to  be  the  concomitant  of  epidemics  in  more  modem  times 
also,  as  well  as  during  the  continental  sweating  sickness  at  Cre- 
mona in  1529.  Hecker,  in  his  '  History  of  Epidemics,'  cites 
Torious  other  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon  co-existing  with 
some  great  epidemic;  and  remarks  that  blood-spots,  as  they  were 
called,  went  for  that  reason  by  the  name  of  signacula.  They  were 
observed  in  the  plague  of  the  sixth  century,  and  during  those  of 
789  and  959  were  colled  Lepra  vestium.  In  the  plague  of  1500 
and  1503,  this  phenomenon  causeil  great  alarm,  more  especially 
as  the  sign  of  the  cross  could  bo  recognised  in  these  blood-spots. 
One  of  the  first  persons  who  considered  the  thing  at  all  scienti- 
fically was  George  Agricola,  who,  in  the  '  History  of  the  Plague' 
Uiat  occurred  in  his  day  (sixteenth  century),  pronounced  the 
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epotB  to  be  caused  by  a  Uchfin.  With  ita  occurrence  was  cou- 
nected  a  great  failure  of  tlic  cropsj  which  is  oftca  coDSoqucnt  on 
the  abundance  of  fimgL 

Di:  Dathny.  F.B.S 

The  Plague  Plant. 
,  This  plant  grows,  or  formerly  did  grow,  in  the  groundfl  of 
Charterhouse.  It  had  a  siiuill  yellow  flower;  and  from  the 
milky  juice  in  the  eteni,  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  Enphor- 
biaceffi.  This  milky  Juice  either  had,  or  was  fancied  to  have,  a 
sickly  smell,  and  it  was  a  current  tradition  that  it  only  grew  on 
the  above  spot,  owing  its  nutriment  to  the  bodies  interred  there 
during  the  Great  Plague  of  1 348-52  ;  at  which  period  the  grounds 
and  square  of  Charterhouse  formed  part  of  Pardon  Churchyard, 
jjurchased  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

II.  T,  Blleji;  Holu  md  Qitria,  isd  &riti,  So.  O. 

FocB  Thievks'  Vinegar. 

A  report  of  the  plague  in  1700  having  been  circulated,  Mcbbib, 
■Chandler  and  Smith,  apothecaries  in  Cheapside,  had  taken  in  a 
third  partner  (Mr.  Mewaon),  and  while  the  report  prevailed,  these 
gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  opinion,  and  placed 
in  their  windows  a  written  notice  of  '  Four  Thieves'  Vinegar  sold 
here,'  Mr,  liall,  an  old  apothecary,  passing  by,  and  observing 
this,  went  into  the  shop.  '  What !'  said  Ue,  '  and  have  yon 
taken  in  another  partner  f  '  !No.'  '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,' 
repUed  Ball ;  '  I  thought  you  had  by  the  ticket  in  year  window.' 
—Mems.  £c.  by  IF.  Wadd. 

Arabs  and  the  Flagob, 
The  Arabs  seldom  employ  medicine  for  the  Plague;  but, 
though  predeatinarians,  the  common  belief  in  Europe  is  erro- 
neous that  supposes  they  use  no  precautionary  measures,  Burok- 
hardt  states  that  many  of  the  townsmen  fled  from  Medina  to  the 
desert;  alleging  aa  an  excuse,  that  although  the  distemper  was  a 
messenger  from  heaven,  sent  to  call  them  to  a  better  worid,  yet, 
of  their  unirorthiness,  and  that  they  did  not 
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merit  thifl  special  mark  of  grace,  they  thought  it  more  advisable 
to  decline  it  for  the  present,  and  make  their  escape  from  the 
town.  The  Serobaweea  have  a  superstitioua  custom  of  leading 
a  ahe-camel  through  the  town,  covered  with  feathers,  balls,  and 
all  sorts  of  ornaments  j  after  which  it  ia  slaughtered,  and  the 
flesh  thrown  to  the  dogs.  By  this  procosa  they  hope  to  get  rid 
of  the  malady  at  once,  as  they  imagine  that  it  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  hody  of  the  devoted  animal.  I 

Sill.  Arabiit,  b)  A.  CrichUm.    M 

EoTAL  Deaths  from  Skall-pox.  H 

By  way  of  impressing  the  ravages  of  small-pox  in  the  pre- 
Jeunerian  period  on  people's  minda  in  a  manner  more  picturcsq^uo 
than  that  of  ordinary  statiatica,  Dr.  John  Goirdnet  selects  the 
history  of  a  few  Eoyal  Houses.  Thus,  of  the  descendants  of 
Charles  I,  of  Great  Britain  he  finds  that  of  his  42  lineal  descend- 
ants up  to  the  date  1712  five  were  killed  outright  hy  amall-pox 
— viz.,  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  hia  daughter 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  mother  of  'William  m.  ; 
and  three  of  the  children  of  James  11. — viz.,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  in  1677  ;  Maiy,  Queen  of  England,  and  ivife  of 
William  IIL,  in  1694  ;  and  the  Princess  Maria  Lolu^^  in  April 
1712.  This  does  not  include,  of  course,  severe  attacks  not  fittat, 
such  oe  those  from  which  both  Queen  Anne  and  WiUiam  III. 
suffered.  Of  the  immediate  descendants  of  his  contemporary, 
louis  XrV.  of  France  {who  himself  survived  a  severe  attack  of 
small-pox),  five  aliio  died  of  it  in  the  interval  between  1711  and 
177+ — viz.,  his  son  Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  April  of 
1711  ;  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
Dauphin,  and  the  Dauphinoss,  his  wife,  in  1712  ;  their  son,  the 
Due  de  Brotagne,  and  Louis  XV.,  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 
XTV".  Among  other  royal  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the  same 
period  were  those  of  Joseph  I„  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  171 1  ; 
Peter  II.,  Emperor  of  liiiBsia,  in  1730;  Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
1767  J  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  December  30, 
1777. 

SriiM  Meikat  JamiHt. 


HOW  TO  CURE  SMALL-POX.  ^ 

How  TO   CtraB   &MALL-POX. 

The  renowned  English  physician,  John  of  Gaddeaden,  intnv 
daced  the  practice  of  treating  the  small-pox  by  ■wrapping  np  tha 
patient  in  scarlet,  hanging  his  room  with  scarlet,  and  in  &ct 
compelling  him  to  reat  his  feverish  eyes  only  on  that  ilaring  hue. 
John  tried  this  notable  derice,  according  to  his  own  Bhowing,  on 
one  of  the  sons  of  King  Edward  I.  (it  does  not  appear  to  which 
he  refers),  and  complacently  adds  to  Lis  report,  '  et  est  bona  cura.' 
In  those  days,  however,  doors  and  windows  were  not  made  air- 
tight, and  up  the  capacious  chimneys  a  considerable  portion  of 
fresh  air  must  always  have  roshed.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later 
geseTation  to  perfect  the  ingeoioos  system  for  aggravating  and 
intensifying  fever  by  pasting  down  the  modem  window,  closing 
the  registers,  and  (as  a  climax)  engi^fing  nurses  to  lie  beside  the' 
sufferer  to  keep  up  the  heat !  The  writer  heard  some  years  ago 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  gentleman  now  deceased,  the  recital  of 
his  own  treatment  as  a  boy,  in  or  nest  London,  under  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox.     "Hiq  life  being  specially  valuable  as  that  of 

u  only  son,  his  affectionate  parents,  by  the  advice  of  a  distin- 
guished physician,  obtained  the  services  of  tuvfat  womat,  who 
were  established  permanently  in  bed  on  each  side  of  the  child 
d\iring  the  whole  coureo  of  the  disease  !  'What  stipend  was 
offered  to  tempt  these  poor  obese  females  to  perform  this  awfiil 
■ervice,  has  escaped  from  the  record.— /"rom  '  Saa-ificiai  Mtdi- 

ine,  in  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine' for  October,  1875.  , 

Periodical  Small-poxes, 
The  small-pox  (Auhroy  notes)  is  usually  in  all  groat  towns  : 
but  it  is  observed  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Sherborne, 
'  1  Dorsetshire,  that  at  one  of  them  at  every  sevcTiih  year,  and  at 
the  other  at  every  ninlh  year,  comes  a  small-pox  which  the  phy- 
sicians cannot  master — e.g.,  small-pox  in  Sherborne  during  the 
year  1626,  and  during  the  year  1634  ;  bom  ^lichoelmos  1CJ2, 
to  Michaelmas  1643;  &om  ilichoelmas  1649,  to  Michaelmas 
1650;  &om  Michaelmas  1657,  to  Michaelmas  1658;  in  the 
year  1067,  from  January  to  September ;  also  in  Taunton  all  the 
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year  1658;  likewise  in  the  year  1670;  again  in  the  year  IG77d 
iLgaia  vory  mortal  in  the  year  16S4. 

Toe  Dibcoverv  of  Vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenhrr. 
It  wonlil  be  difficult  to'  select  from  the  long  list  of  benefactors 
to  human  nahire,  an  imiividual  who  has  contributed  bo  largely 
to  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  as 
Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  Vaccination. 

The  ravages  of  the  amall-pox  might  fairly  bo  termed  the 
Bcoiuge  of  mankind,  and  on  enemy  more  extensive  and  more 
insidious  iu  its  warfare  than  even  the  plague.  A  family  blighted 
in  its  various  hopes,  through  this  terrible  visitation,  was  an 
everyday  spectacle :  the  imperial  house  of  Austria  lost  eleven 
of  its  offspring  by  the  small-pox  in  fifly  years  alone.  The  grand- 
father of  Maria  Theresa  died  of  it. 

The  fearful  fact  can,  however,  be  traced  half  a  century  before 
Jennei's  time.  In  tbo  Journal  of  John  Byron,  F.R.8.,  under 
date  June  3,  1725,  it  is  recorded  that  'at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyol  Society,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  presiding,  Dr.  Jurin  read  o  case 
of  small-pos,  where  a  girl  who  had  been  inocnlatod  and  had 
been  vaccinated,  on  trial,  and  had  them  not  again ;  but  another 
[a]  boy,  caught  the  small-pox  from  this  girl,  and  had  the  con- 
fluent kind,  and  died.'  This  case  occurred  at  Hanover.  The 
inoculation  of  the  girl  seemed  to  have  failed  entirely :  it  was 
objected  that  she  had  not  taken  the  true  small-pox;  doubts, 
however,  were  lemoved,  on  a  boy  who  daily  saw  the  girl,  and 
died,  '  having  had  a  very  bad  small-pox  of  the  confluent  sort.' 
This  is  the  first  use  of  the  word  vaccination,  or  more  familiarly 
eow-pox,  which  is  an  eruption  arising  from  the  insertion  into 
tho  system  of  matter  obtained  from  the  eruption  on  the  teats 
and  udders  of  cows,  and  especially  in  Gloucestershire ;  it  is  also 
frequently  denominated  vo/ccin^  mailer,  and  tho  whole  affair, 
inoculation  and  its  consequences,  is  called  vaccinaiioii,  Irom  the 
Latin  nacca,  a  cow. 

It  is  admitted  that  Jennei's  success  lay  in  the  scicntiiic  appll- 
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cation  of  bia  knowledge  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  chapped  hands  of 
milkora  of  cows  sometimea  proved  a  preventive  of  small-pox^ 
and  from  those  of  them  whom  ho  endeavoured  to  inoculate  »- 
siatiDg  the  infection-  These  results  wero  prohably  lar  beyond 
Jenner's  range,  and  long  before  his  time  ;  for  we  have  testimony 
of  their  having  been  observed  by  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  at 
Prefltbury,  in  or  about  1740,  This  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  Jenner'a  merit,  but  ahowa  that  to  hie  genius  for  observation, 
analf^,  and  experiment,  we  are  indebted  for  this  application  of 
a  simple  fact,  only  incidentally  remarked  by  others,  but  by 
Jenner,  rendered  the  stepping-atone  to  his  great  discovery — or, 
in  other  words,  extending  its  benefits  from  a  single  parish  in 
Gloucestershire  to  the  whole  world. 

While  sowing,  the  disease  of  smoll-pox  was  prevalent  in  some 
countries ;  selling  and  buying,  it  was  adopted  in  others,  when 
children  bartered  fruit  in  change  for  the  infection.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  faculty  took  any  notice  of  inoculation  until  the 
year  1703,  when  the  success  of  the  practice  was  noticed  in 
Turkey.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  pursued  the  inquiry  in 
her  voyage  to  that  country,  by  causing  her  son  Edward  to  bo 
inoculated  by  the  surgeon  to  the  embassy,  and  on  her  return  to 
England  in  1732,  had  the  operation  tried  with  eucceaafol  resnita 
on  her  daughter  j  and  her  ladyship  was  allowed  to  have  it  tried, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  on  seven  condemned  criminals, 
7  Geoige  I.  1728.  Still,  although  two  of  the  princesses  of  fha 
Royal  family  had  been  inoculated  with  equal  benefit,  inocula- 
tion was  furiously  opposed  by  the  profession,  and  even  from 
the  pulpit ;  and  so  successful  was  the  opposition  that  it  wa« 
brought  into  disuse  both  in  England  and  throughout  Europe, 
many  cases  of  a  confluent  character  having  [made  their  ap- 
pearance after  inoculation,  and  in  1740  the  practice  had  nearly 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  this  virulent  controversy,  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance was  observed  :  while  regular  practitioners  stated  tha 
practice  to  be  unauccessful,  whenever  it  was  adopted  by  quacks, 
monks,  and  old  women,  the  result  was  invariably  favourable,  and 
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the  report  that  leached  Europe  of  a.  Cannelit«  friar  having  inocu- 
lated tliousandA  of  Indians,  an  old  woman  being  equally  fortu- 
nate in  Greece,  while  a  planter  in  fat.  Chrietopher'fl  inoculated 
three  hundred  persons  without  the  loss  of  a  single  patient  The 
practice  was  again  resumed,  chiefly  in  our  seaports,  and  gradually 
extended  over  the  country.  Dr.  Mead  materially  assisted  its 
progreea  by  stating  that  the  Circassian  ladies  cliiefly  owed  their 
beaatiee  to  this  salutary  preventive.  In  the  year  1763,  Daniel 
Sutton,  a  son  of  a  surgeon  in  SulTolk,  leconmiended  the  practice, 
modified,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  the  malady,  and  brought 
inoculation  into  general  repute.  Dr.  Dimedale,  of  London, 
inoculated  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Ruusia,  in  1708  ;  for  whoso 
attendance  at  St,  Petersburg,  she  pteseitted  him  with  £10,000 ; 
settled  upon  him  an  aunual  pension  of  ,£300,  to  be  paid  in 
England,  and  created  Mm  a  baron  of  the  Russian  Empire,  where 
emoll-pox  is  said  to  have  swept  away  2,000,000  in  a  single  year, 

WoodaiUt  an  BtuHi-pia.  , 

Jenner  was  the  third  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Glou- 
ceetetebire,  where  ho  was  bom  ilay  17,  1749.  Before  he  was 
nine  years  of  age,  ho  showed  a  growing  taate  for  natural  history ; 
and  when  at  school  at  Cirencester  he  was  fond  of  searching  for 
fossils,  which  abound  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury,  near  Bristol,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  apprenticeship  came  to  London  and  studied  under  John 
Hunter,  with  whom  he  resided  as  pupil  for  two  years.  In  1773, 
he  returned  to  his  native  vdlagc,  and  practised  as  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary;  and  in  1792  he  obtained  tho  degree  of  M.D.  at 
St.  Andrew's  "University. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  only  in  1727  that  inoculation  becama  I 
general  in  France  ;  and  its  adoption  was  materially  forwarded 
by  Voltaire,  who  also  took  special  care  to  acquaint  the  fair  ae; 
that  it  was  to  this  practice  the  Circassian  and  Georgian  odalisque 
owsd  their  beauty. 

Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  originated  as  follows : — 

WhUe  an  apprentice  at  Sudbury,  he  one  day  heard  a  country- 
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t  -iroman  eaj  that  she  could  not  take  the  small-pos  because  ehe  had 
'  had  cow-pox  ;  and  he  then  leamt  that  It  'was  a  popular  notion 
>  in  that  district,  that  milters  who  had  been  infected  with  a 
peculiar  eruption  which  sometimes  occurred  on  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  were  completely  secure  against  the  small-pox.  The  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  district  told  Jenner  that  the  security  which  it 
gave  was  not  perfect;  and  Sir  George  Baker,  the  physician, 
But  Jenner  thought  otherwise,  and 
although  John  Huntec  and  other  eminent  surgeona  disregarded 
the  subject,  Jenner  pursued  it.  He  found  at  Berkeley,  that  some 
persons  to  whom  it  was  impossible  to  give  small-pox  by  inocu- 
lation, had  had  cow-pox ;  but  that  others  who  had  had  cow-pox 
yet  received  small-poac.  This  led  to  the  doctor's  dtscovetj  that 
the  cow  was  subject  to  a  certain  eruption  which  had  the  power 
of  guarding  fsom  small-pox ;  and  next,  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  propagate  the  cow^ox,  and  with  it  security  from  the  small- 
pox, first  from  the  cow  to  the  human  body,  and  thence  from  ona 
poreon  to  another.  For  a  long  time,  however,  Jenner's  experi- 
ments were  disregarded :'  Hunter,  Cline,  and  other  surgeona 
wotJd  not  Bfsiet  him,  and  it  was  not  until  May  14,  1796  (a  day 
still  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  at  Berlin),  that  a  boy 
aged  eight  years  was  vaccinated  with  matter  from  the  hands  of  a 
milkmaid;  the  experiment  succeeded,  and  he  waa  inoculated 
for  small-pox  on  July  1,  following,  without  the  least  effect.  In 
I79S,  a  friend  of  Jenner's  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
results  of  his  inquiry — Mr.  Cline,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital—first epployed  vaccination  in  London  ;  and  the  practice 
was  speedily  adopted  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  Government 
bestowing  on  Jenner  honours  and  rewards,  and  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferring  on  him  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Blackmoro  and  Tanner  had  vehemently  opposed  inoculation,  so 
did  many  members  of  the  laculty ;  foremost  among  them  Moseley, 
Birch,  and  WoodvUle,  opposed  the  new  system  of  vaccination. 
Persona  were  even  asked  and  induced  to  boUove  that  if  they  anb- 
mitted  to  vaccination,  tbey  were  in  jeopardy  of  being  converted 
15 
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into  dogs.     A  child  was  said  to  have  never  ceaaed,  BJnee  he 
received  the  matter  into  his  system,  to  nm  about  on  aU  fours, 
and  imitate  the  lowing  of  a  bull !      In  a  caricature  Jennet  \raa 
mountfld  on  a  cow  with  these  lines  : — 

0  Jenner  I  thy  book,  iJglitly  ph&ntaBieB  ronBing,                    ^^1 
Full  oft  makes  me  qunke  for  my  heart's  dearest  treunre^-^^H 

TAerc,  nibbtmg  at  tWstle,  stands  Jam,  Joe,  and  Mary,           ^H 

There  Tom  with  his  tail,  and  poor  William  all  hairy,               ^^H 
^L                                  Reclined  In  a  comer,  are  chewing  the  cud. 

V                      Jenner  then  extended  his  experiments,  and  in  1 7  D8  publisheu 
"                    his  first  work  on  the  subject.      Yet  the  method  met  with  much 
opposition,  until,  in  the  following  year,  when  upwards  of  seventy 
of  the  principal  London  physioians  and  surgeons  declared  their 
confidence  in  the  cure,  the  practice  of  which  began  to  supersede 
the  old  plan  pursued  by  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  which  had  been 
founded  for  inoculation.       The  two  systems  were  each  pursued 
until  1808,  when  the  Hospital  goTcmoTs  discontinued  small-pox. 
Meanwhile,  the  EoyalJennerian  Institution  had  been  formed :  in 
1809,  the  Government  eBtahlishment  was  instituted,  and  fiom 
thence   to    1820    vaccination   became    the   recognised  method 
throughout  all  Europe. 

A  Committee  of  Foiliament  was  now  appointed  to  considor 
the  claims  of  Jenner  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country ;  it  being 
clearly  proved  that  he  had  converted  into  scientific  demonstra- 
tion a  tradition  of  the  peasantry.      Two  Parliamentary  grants  of 
£10,000  and   X20,000  were  voted   to   him.      In    1808,    the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment  waa  formed   by  Government, 
and  placed  under  his  direction,  Honoura  were  profusely  showered 
upon  him  by  various  foreign  princes,  as  well  as  by  the  principal 
learned  bodies  of  Europe.       TiU  the  last  day  of  his  life,  in  Fab-    , 
ruory  1828,  Jennor  was  occupied  in  difi'using  the  advantages  of 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  VACCINATIQ!^  BY  DR.  fENNER.  la? 
liifl  diBcovery  both,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  lie  had  the  aatiS' 
fiiction  of  knowing  that  vaccination  had  even  than  shed  its 
blessings  over  eveiy  civilised  nation  of  the  ■world,  prolonging  life 
and  preventijig  the  ravages  of  the  most  terrible  scourge  to  which 
the  human  race  was  subject. 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Jennei  were  laid  in  the  chancel  of 
Berkeley  Church.  A  marble  statue  of  bini,  by  Sevier,  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral ;  aud 
another  statue  of  Jenner  has  been  placed  in  a  public  building  .it 
Cheltenham ;  and  five  medals  of  hini  have  been  struck — tbree 
by  the  German  nation,  one  by  the  surgeons  of  the  British  Ifavy, 
■and  the  fifth  by  the  London  Medical  Society. 

In  London,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Jenner  in  bronze ;  but  nearly  half  the  amount  (£340) 
was  collected  by  the  Philadelphia  Committee;  to  the  English 
funds  £25  was  contributed  by  the  Prince  Consort  This  statue 
was  inaugurated  in  Trafalgar  Square,  May  17,  1858,  the  109th 
anniversary  of  I>r.  Jenner'a  birth.  Tax,  statue  was  modelled  by 
Calder  Marshall,  K,A. ;  the  doctor  wears  his  university  gown 
and  is  seated  in  a  clas^c  choir,  which  is  ornamented  with  tbe 
wand  of  .^culapius.  The  pedestal  ia  of  grey  granite,  and  is 
simply  inscribed  'Jenner.' 

This  statue  has  been  removed  to  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine, 
in  Hyde  park.  It  was  erected  by  public  subscription,  which 
origioated  in  England  ;  but  as  Jenner  was  a  benefactor  to  the 
world,  the  tribute  to  his  memory  was  very  properly  taken  up  by 
other  countries  besides  his  own.  When  the  project  (was  first 
mooted,  aid  was  solicited  &om  the  United  States;  and  in  Uie 
'American  Medico-Chirurgical  Keview '  it  is  stated  '  That  the 
appeal  was  so  much  more  cordiaUy  responded  to  in  this  country 
(America)  than  in  the  one  in  which  the  movement  originated, 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  Jenner  monument  in  London  is 
esHsntially  an  American  tribute,  which  the  English  people  hiivu 
assisted  in  paying  to  an  English  celebrity.' 

This  is  not  very  creditable  to  English  feeling,  but  it  shows 
that,  hod  not  tfas  erection  of  Jennet's  statue  been  made  a  woild- 
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wide  propoettlon,  the  memoiy  of  tho  diecoTeier  of  Taccinatloii: 
would  to  this  day  Lave  remained  without  a  fittlDg  memorial  in 
Ma  native  country. 

To  conclude,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jenner,  at  whose  inter- 
cession the  magic  of  his  name  obtained  the  libemtion  of 
Napoleon's  priaoneraj  could  not  obtain  an  appointmeut  for  tho 
members  of  his  own  family  from  the  British  Govomment;  nay, 
the  College  of  Physicians,  despite  the  exertiona  of  Dr.  BaUlie, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  a  fellowship  in  their  learned  body.  It 
was,  when  reflecting  on  such  national  gratitude,  that  ho  wrote  to 
a  friend  r  '  Kever  aim,  my  fiiend,  at  being  a  public  character  if 
you  love  domestic  peace.'  And  not  long  before  his  death,  be 
said  :  '  I  am  not  surprised  that  men  are  not  thankful  to  me  ;  but 
I  wondei  that  they  are  not  grateful  to  God  for  the  good  which 
he  has  made  me  the  instrument  of  convoying  to  my  fellow- 
cieatures.' 

Violent  were  the  ontcrieB  made  against  the  discovery  of  Jenner 
in  the  last  century,  and  tbey  are  repeated  to  this  day  by  the 
'  peculiar  people,'  who,  under  the  influence  of  great  fanaticism, 
suffer  fines  and  imprifonment  rather  than  submit  to  the  laws 
which,  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  tho  com- 
munity, makes  vaccination  compulsory. 

SUOKDTO   FOR  THE  FlAQUE. 

Thomas  Heame,  in  his  Diary,  writes:  '1720-21,  Jannary 
2. — I  have  been  told  that  in  the  last  great  Plague  at  London, 
none  that  kept  tobacconists'  shops  had  tho  plague.  It  is  certain 
that  smoking  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  excellent  preservative, 
inaomuch  that  even  children  were  obliged  to  smoke.  And  I 
remember  that  I  heard  fonncrly  Tom  Hogers,  who  was  yeoman- 
beadle,  say,  that  when  ho  was  Ihat  year,  when  the  plague  raged, 
a  school  boy  at  Eton,  all  the  boys  of  that  school  wer*  obliged 
to  smoke  in  the  school  every  morning,  and  that  he  was  never 
whipped  so  mach  in  his  life  as  he  was  one  morning  for  not 
smoking.' 


CURE  FOR  EPILEPSY.  aa9 

Cube  for  Epii^pby. 

For  the  cure  of  Epilepsy,  or  the  falling  Bicknesa,  numerouH 
have  been  the  charms  which  have  heoD  invented,  and  marvel- 
lously mystical  withal.  A  common  remedy  among  the  lower 
■oidera  about  London,  and  especially  ia  Essex,  is  to  cut  the  top 
■of  a  black  cat's  tail,  in  ordei  to  procure  ilwu  drops  of  blood, 
which  are  to  bo  taken  in  a  spoonful  of  milk,  drawn  from  the 
female  breast ;  and  this  is  to  bo  repeated  (Aree  succeaaive  days. 
If  the  patient  be  a  male,  the  woman  from  whom  the  milk  is  to 
be  taken  must  have  lain  in  of  a  gitl ;  and  of  a  boy,  if  the  patient 
be  a  female  ;  but  if  the  patient  be  apprised  of  the  period  whan 
this  precious  potion  was  compounded,  it  will  assuredly  lose  its 
efficacy.  Dr.  Lettsom  met  with  three  instances  within  a  ftirt- 
nigfat,  where  this  plan  had  been  strongly  recommended.  For  a 
similar  effect  the  patient  is  to  creep,  head- foremost,  down  Oira 
pair  of  staiis,  i/w«  times  a-day,  for  (htti  successive  days.  Let 
us  remember  that  thtet  is  the  root  of  the  mystic  number  ntm^ 
and  that  it  ia  still  depended  upon  by  Freemasons. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  ('  Vulgar  Errors,'  book  ii,  chap.  6)  dis- 
courses of  the  virtues  of  mistletoe  in  '  epileptical  intentions. 
'Country  practice  hath  added  another,  to  provoke  the  afterbirth, 
and  in  that  case  the  decoction  is  given  unto  cowa.  That  the 
berries  are  poison,  as  some  conceive,  we  are  so  far  from  averring, 
that  we  have  safely  given  them  inwardly,  and  can  confirm 
the  experiment  of  Brassavolus,  that  they  have  some  purgative 
quality.' 

Sir  John  Colbach,  in  his  dissertation  concerning  mistletoe, 
1720,  strongly  recommends  it  as  a  medicine  for  epilepsy  and  all 
«ther  convulsive  disorders  :  adding,  that  this  beautiful  plant 
jnust  have  been  designed  by  the  Almighty  'for  further  and 
more  noble  purposes  than  barely  to  feed  thrushes,  or  tn  be  hung 
up  superatitiously  in  houses  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.'  Ha 
refers  the  veneration  in  which  the  Druids  were  held  to  the  cures 
they  performed  by  means  of  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  'this  tree 
being  sacred  to  them,  but  none  so  that  had  not  the  mistletoe 
upon  them.'     But  Sir  John  endeavours  to  show  the  miatletiia 
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of  the  crab,  the  lime,  the  pear,  or  any  other  tree,  to  be  of  equal 

Eemedy  for  Yellow  Feyer. 

Ml'.  P.  W.  Nicholl,  of  Jersey,  having  seen  the  accounts  in  the 
papera  of  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Bermuda, 
writes  as  follows  ; — '  I  have  a  French  work  stating  that  the 
common  nettle  {urtka  dUtcifi),  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  and 
used  as  a  condiment  for  preparing  food,  is  a  preserver  against 
this  fearful  malady.  It  is  made  into  a  hqucur  and  syrup  in 
France,  and  is  preferable  to  absinthe.  I  have  succeeded  in 
hritigiiig  this  useful  hut  despised  plant  into  general  use  hero 
with  great  benefit,  aa  acknowledged  by  several  medical  men, 
hoth  here  and  in  London.  To  preserve  it  it  should  be  put  in 
bottles,  01  any  package  which  preaenree  it  from  damp  and  mil- 
dew. By  its  use  a  mau  can  he  his  own  doctor,  and  if  living  in 
the  country,  without  any  expense. 

It  ia  a  singular  fact,  that  steel  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the 
nettle  becomes  flexible.  Dr.  Thornton,  who  made  the  medical 
properties  of  our  wild  plants  his  peculiar  study,  states  that  lint 
dipped  in  nettle  juice,  and  put  up  the  nostri],  has  been  known 
to  stay  the  bleeding  of  the  nose,  when  all  other  remedies  had 
iailed ;  and  adds,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  seeda  ground 
into  lewder,  and  taken  daily,  will  cure  the  swelling  in  the  neck 
knowa  by  the  name  of  gcAlre,  without  in  any  way  injuring  tho 
general  habit. 

Cause  of  Hay  Feveh. 

Coumarin  is  an  interesting  and  widely  difiused  natural  per- 
fume contained  in  tho  Tonka  or  Tonga  bean,  formerly  well- 
known  in  this  country,  and  much  employed  for  perfuming  snuff. 
But  the  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  substaikCQ 
is,  that,  though  discovered  first  in  a  bean,  the  produce  of  a 
warm  climate,  it  has  since  been  found  to  exist  in,  and  to  impart 
its  well-known  agreeable  odour  to  several  of  our  most  common 
European  plants.     Among  these,  the  sweet-scented  vernal  giasBp 
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to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  the  fragrance  of  well- 
inade  hay,  deserves  especial  mention.  This  grass  containa 
coumarin,  and  imparts  to  dry  hay  the  odour  of  this  sabetanco. 
Tho  influence  which,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  coumarin  excrclBea 
upon  tho  brain,  is  very  powerful ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that 
the  haij  fever,  to  which  many  susceptible  are  liable,  may  bo 
owinf;  to  presence  of  coumarin  in  the  air,  in  unusual  quantity, 
during  the  period  of  haymaking.  In  seasons  which  are  pecu- 
liarly hot,  and  in  localities  where  the  odoriferous  grasses  occur 
in  uncommon  plenty,  such  an  abundance  of  coumarin  vapour  in 
the  air  is,  by  no  means,  likely  to  occur. 

Hay  Tea. 
Hay  tea  has  long  been  given  to  the  cows  in  Feroe.  In  Eng- 
land, some  fifty  years  since,  it  was  regarded  as  a  new  discovery. 
It  seems  to  have  been  long  in  use  in  other  countries,  A  century 
ago,  the  Dublin  Society  printed  instructions  for  rearing  calves 
with  a  portion  of  this  food,  according,  as  they  say,  to  the  method 
practised  in  divera  countries. 

Tho  peculiar  smeL  of  new  hay,  says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the 
botanist,  proceeds  from  the  whole  herbage,  and  seems  to  escape 
from  the  orifices  of  its  containing  cells  only  when  the  surrounding 
vessels,  by  growing  less  turbid,  withdraw  their  pressure  from 
such  orifices.     When  this  smell  of  new  hay  is  vehement,  it  be- 
comes like  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  i 
Atroi  Alterau  Partem.  I 
"When  quacks,  as  quacks  may  by  good  luck,  to  be  sure. 
Blonder  out  at  hap-hazord  a  desperate  cure, 
In  the  prints  of  the  day,  with  due  pomp  and  parade. 
Case,  patient,  and  doctor,  are  amply  displayed  : —  ; 
All  this  is  quite  just — and  no  mortal  can  blame  it ; 
IS  they  save  a  man's  life,  they've  a  right  to  proclaim  it : 
But  there's  reason  to  think  they  might  save  more  lives  still, 
Did  they  publish  a  list  of  the  numbers  they  kill ! 
This  satire  is  as  applicable  to  the  present  day  as  to  the  last 
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century ;  and  indeed  from  the  number  of  epigrams  in  all  ages 
npon  quacks,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fraternity  has  always 
been  numerous,  and  the  exits  of  theii  patients  as  certwn  as  those 
of  'Gil  Bias/  Dr.  Saugrado.  Many  modem  epigrams,  however, 
attack  not  only  illiterate  empirics,  but  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession, and  indiscriminately  satirize  a  body  of  men,  who  in 
honour,  learning,  and  liberality  have  no  superiors.  Such 
epigrams  ore  wanting  as  much  in  taste  as  in  truth,  and  few  of 
them  have  even  any  wit.  Dunces  and  quacks  are  fair  game  for 
the  satirist,  and  they  have  not  heeu  spared.  One  of  tho  earliest 
epigrams  on  this  subject  is  a  Greek  one  by  Lucian  : — 

My  friend  an  miinad  physician, 

Trusted  bis  son  to  my  tuition ; 

The  father  wished  me  to  explain 

The  beauties  of  old  Homer's  strain. 

But  scarce  these  lines  the  youth  had  read 

"  Of  thousands  numbered  with  the  dead 

Of  broken  limbs  and  heart-felt  sighs." 

Tou  teach  no  more,  the  father  saith. 

Than  I  can  well  instruct  of  death  j 

For  many  I  to  Uodea  send 

And  need  no  leartung  for  this  end. 


"1^ 

^H                                POISO!^INGS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

1 

^^^^■^■^                      FoiBOinKQS  OP  THE  AnCIEKTS.                                        l^^^H 

Sib  HE!ntT  Kauoud,  in  oae  of  those  delightful  papers  in  vhich     ^^^| 

he  tras  wont,  aa  Air.  Pettigrew  has  gracefully  said,  to  '  display     ^^H 

the  elegant  scholar  and  observant  physician,'  has  left  us  the     ^^H 

following  curious  investigations  in  the  death  of  celebrated  chO'     ^^H 

racters  of  antiquity,  with  special  reference  to  the  knowledge  of      ^^H 

poisons  possessed  by  the  ancients  : —                                                    ^^H 

Sylla  died  in  consetjuence  of  the  rupture  of  an  internal  abscess,      ^^H 

through  an    excess    of    rage;    which,    according    to   Yalcnus      ^^H 

Maximus,  produced  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  and  death,           ^^H 

H             Crassus,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  friend  of  Cicero,  died  of       ^^H 

^b       pleurisy ;  and  the  course  of  treatment  for  this  disorder,  pro- 

^^        cupping,  and  blistering — was  so  similar  to  that  pursued  at  the       ^^J 
present  day  that  nothing  was  probably  left  undone  that  could     ^^^| 
have  saved  bis  valuable  life.                                                           ^^^| 
^^            Pompouius  Atticus,  whom  Cicero  loved  as  a  brother,  and     ^^H 
^L      who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  parties  in  the  disturbed               \ 
■      times  in  which  he  lived,  was  said  to  have  died  of  a  fistula  in               J 

^H       the   loins;    it  was    probably,   Sir   Henry  thinks,  a  dysentery       | 

^B      ending,  as  that  disorder  commonly  does,  in  an  afi'ection  of  the      ^^H 
^1      lower  bowels.    He  had  recourse  to  starvation,  a  very  common     ^^| 
^V      expedient   amongst  the  Eomans,  and  died  in  ten  days,  aged     ^^^| 
^H       seventy^seven.                                                                                          ^^^k 
^^L           The  latter  end  of  Socrates  was  brought  about  hy  the  common     ^^^| 
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namely,  by  a  narcotic  poison;  but  neither  Xenophon  nor  Plutarch 
tells  U3  the  species  of  poison.  The  poisons  of  this  class  known 
to  the  ancients,  were  aconite,  white  poppy,  hyoscyamus,  and 
hemlock.  The  black  poppy  m^ht  be  the  Thebou  drug.  The 
hyoscyamuB  was  used  at  Constantinople,  and  ■was  very  likely  the 
Kepeuthe  Bpokcn  of  by  Homer.  But  most  probably  the  poison 
administered  to  Socrates  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  other 
condemned  ciiiainals,  namely,  Kumiot,  cicula,  hemlock.  Juvenal 
attributes  his  death  to  LenJock : — 

Dolcitiuo  Bonei  vioiauB  Hymetto, 
Qui  partem  acceptie  emva,  inter  vincla  cicutse. 
■Whatever  may  have  been  the  species  of  poison,  it  waa  one  of 
weak  and  slow  operation,  for  the  executioner  told  Socrates  that 
if  he  entered  into  earnest  dispute,  it  would  prevent  its  effect; 
and  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  dosa  three  or  four 
times.  It  operation  was  gradually  to  produce  insensibility,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  and  death. 

Mr.  Petit,  in  his  '  Observationes  Miacellaneie,'  remarks  that 
the  advertisement  waa  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  save  the  cicuta ;  for  he  waa  only  allowed  so 
much  poison  per  annum  !  which  if  he  exceeded,  he  was  to 
fumiflh  the  rest  at  his  own  expense.  This  construction  is  con- 
firmed by  the  oircumstancea  as  related  in  Plutarch  nearly  as 
follows  :  When  Phocion  and  his  four  colleagues,  condemned  for 
treason  at  Athens,  were  led  out  to  have  the  customary  dose  of 
poison  administered,  and  all  had  drunk  except  Phocion,  no 
more  hemlock  waa  left ;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  he  could 
not  prepare  any  more,  unless  twelve  drachmre  of  money  were 
given  him  to  buy  the  material.  Some  hesitation  took  place, 
until  Phocion  asked  one  of  his  friends  to  supply  the  money, 
Baicastically  remarking  that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  could  not  even 
die  gr(Uis  at  Athens. 

What  was  that  poison  by  which  Hannibal  destroyed  himselEt 
It  is  improbable  that  we  shall  over  know.  Modern  chemistry 
has  discovered  a  variety  of  subtle  poisons  that  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  ring,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  destroy  lifb. 
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One  drop  of  Pnissic  acid  may  produce  paralysis,  and,  if  token 
into  the  stomach,  may  instantly  arrest  the  current  of  life.  Bat 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Carthaginians  were  acquainted  with 
Frussic  acid  ;  Lihya  most  probably  produced  poisons  sufficiently 
subtle  and  destructive  to  accomplish  the  fatal  purpose  of  Han- 
nibal. The  report  of  its  being  bullock's  blood  must  be  a  iiihle, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Themistocles,  for  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  blood  of  that  animal  was  not  poison.  An 
accomplished  noblemau  told  Sir  H.  Halford,  that  he  had  been 
present  at  a  bull-fight  in  Spain,  when,  after  the  matadoi  hod 
killed  the  bull,  a  person  ran  up,  caught  the  animal's  blood  in  a 
goblet,  and  drank  it  o9^  as  a  popular  remedy  for  consumption. 

[Hannibal  carried  poison  in  his  sword,  to  despatch  himself  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  surprised  in  any  great  extremity ;  but 
the  sword  would  have  done  the  feat  much  better  and  more  soldier 
like.  And  it  was  below  the  honour  of  bo  great  a  commander  to 
go  out  of  the  world  like  a  rat — BuUer^ 

With  respect  to  the  poison  with  which  Nero  destroyed  Britan- 
niens,  comparing  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  with  the  effects  of 
laurel-water.  Sir  Henry  was  disposed  to  think  that  this  was  the 
identical  drug.  It  appeared  that  the  Emperor  applied  to  Locuata, 
a  female  poisoner,  to  procure  some  vegetable  poison  that  would 
kill  speedily.  She  prodaced  one  which  destroyed  a  goat  in  five 
hours.  Nero,  however,  required  a  poison  which  would  kill  in- 
stantly, and  she  procured  such  an  ingredient.  At  the  banquet, 
Britaunicus  called  for  water,  which  the  ynt^vdaior  tasted ;  it  was 
not  sufficiently  cool ;  part  was  then  poured  off,  and  the  fatal 
liquid  added  ;  the  young  man  drank,  was  seized  with  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  expired.  The  case  is  aualogoos  in  the  effects  with  that 
of  Sir  Theodosius  Eoughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  Donellim  with 
laurel-water,  and  fell  down  in  an  epilepsy.  In  the  case  of 
Britannious,  Nero  told  the  company  that  the  young  man  was 
liable  to  such  fits ;  and  in  the  other  case,  Donellan  said  that  Sir 
Theodoaius  had  been  subject  to  fits  from  his  infancy.  Tacitus 
mentions  a  blackness  which  came  over  the  body  of  Britannicus  ; 
and  Sir  Henry  stated  that  he  waa  present  when  the  corpse  of 
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Sir  Theodosius  Bouglitoa  was  disinterred,  and  its  colour  resembled 
that  of  a  pickled  walnut.  If  wo  could  suppose  that  the  Komans 
were  acquainted  with  the  deleterioua  property  of  laurel-water,  and 
with  the  process  of  distillation,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  Britannicua  was  poisoned  with  laurel-water. 

It  is  true  the  speciee  of  Itmrui  which  yielded  the  deleterioiu 
liquid  did  not  grow  in  Italy ;  but  it  was  a  native  of  Colchis, 
from  whence  it  might  have  been  brought.  The  laUTVA  Ttoiilis 
(daphne)  grew  about  Rome,  and  was  used  in  producing  the 
inspirations  of  the  prophetic  priestesses.  As  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Komana  of  the  art  of  distillation,  they  had  not, 
indeed,  a  still  and  refrigeratory  like  the  moderns ;  but  they 
received  the  Tapours  froia  the  boiling  herbs  in  a  handful  of  sponge, 
which,  though  a  rude,  was  not  an  inefficient  substitute. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned;  but  thig 
is  inconsistent  with  the  very  detailed  account  of  his  illness  givaa 
by  Arrian.  The  report  was,  that  the  poison  was  sent  by  Anti- 
phon,  and  was  of  such  a  peculiEir  nature,  that  no  silver  or  metallic 
substance  would  contain  it,  and  it  was  conveyed  in  the  hoof  of 
a  mulo.  But  the  article  was  really  onyx,  as  Horace  says :  now 
the  word  onyx,  in  Greek,  signifies  not  only  a  stone,  but  unguis,  a 
hoof  or  nail ;  and  the  second  sense  has  been  evidently  given 
instead  of  that  of  a  precious  stone.  Alexander  really  died  of  a 
remittent  fever  caught  at  Babylon.  As  to  the  cause  of  it,  Arrian 
expressly  states  that  the  king  was  temperate  and  forbearing  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  when  we  consider  the  laborious 
occupations  of  Alexander,  amidst  frost  and  snow,  and  especially 
the  marsh  miasmata  of  the  Babylonian  lakes,  Sir  Henry  thought 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  this  was  too  much,  even 
for  his  frame  of  adamant  The  diary  of  Arrian,  containing  the 
details  of  Alexander's  illness  and  death,  vindicates  his  memory 
from  the  imputation  of  his  having  brought  on  his  fiite  by  iutem- 
peiance.  Sir  Henry  Halford  closed  his  learned  and  interesting 
paper,  by  a  brief  encomium  upon  the  character  of  Alexander,  in 
the  course  of  which  ho  remarked  that  the  efficiency  of  the  BritLsh 
-army  in  India,  which  kept  millions  of  natives  in  subjection, 
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maintamed  by  the  same  measures  wliicli  Alexander  devised  and  ', 
executed, 

Mr.  Grot^,  in  his  '  History  of  Greece/  maintains  that  the  cat]s» 
of  the  fever  of  which  Aiexander  died  was  intemperance. 
Historical  Celebritieb  Poisoned. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  great  personages  of  history  were. 
poisoned  by  medicated  gloves,  bouquets,  saddles,  slippers,  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.,  like  Henry  the  Sixth  of  Germany,  the  wife  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a  prince  of  Savoy,  a  king  of  Kaplea, 
and  othera  without  number.  It  is  as  difficult  of  credit  as  that 
perfect  harmony  was  reatorod  to  a  married  couple,  who  were  pre- 
vioady  constantly  at  daggers  drawn,  by  removing  a  bundle  of 
hyoBcyamus  seeds  concealed  in  the  room  where  they  habitually 
eat,  as  stated  in  the  '  Gland  Dictionnairo  de  Medicine.'  Still 
less  conceivable  is  it  that  the  secret  poisons  employed  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  and  those  that  La  Sparta,  La  Tophana  in  Italy, 
la  Vigorereux  and  La  Voisin  in  France,  made  a  regular  com- 
merce of,  could  produce  death  by  being  used  as  prescribed  at  ths 
distance  of  one  or  sis  months,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
mutdercEs.  Amongst  the  gieat  umnber  of  young  married  women 
of  rank,  whom  the  Pope  had  executed  at  Eome  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  poisoning,  most  of  the  slow- poison  era  were  probably 
guiltless.  Madame  de  Si^vigne's  inimitable  '  Letters '  convey  the 
exaggerated  terror  which  no  doubt  possessed  Louis  XIV.  when 
he  established  the  cAam&rf  anf mte ,-  and  amongst  the  ladies  of 
noble  and  even  of  royal  blood,  whom  the  monarch  so  unre- 
servedly and  impartially  punished  in  bis  reign.  La  Brinvilliors 
is  the  only  one  unequivocally  proved  to  be  culpable :  and  even 
here  Voltaire  has  justly  pointed  out  the  ex^gerations  of  the  avotai 
sans  cause,  who  has  reported  her  crimes  and  her  fiite.  During 
the  ages  up  to  a  recent  date,  when  that  witch  mania  prevailed  of 
which  fancy  so  many  thousand  innocent  peraons  were  victims, 
not  only  did  lodies  pride  themselves  as  much  on  being  bewitched 
OS  they  do  In  our  days  in  being  bewitching ;  but  there  exists 
itre&sgable  proof  of  women,  with  the  rack  before  their  eyes, 
insisting  upon  theii  power  of  Incantation,  and  to  the  lost  agony 
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of  torture  and  of  death  proserriDg  this  ruling  paauon — the  mono- 
laaiiia  of  insane  vanity.  Cannot  the  past  Jvrare  of  historians 
for  bIow  poisoning,  in  many  inatances,  receive  the  same  explana- 
tion! 

For  those  casea  of  poisoning  vrhlch  are  of  most  habitual  occoi- 
ronce,  the  vegetable  reign  affords  the  most  deadly  implements. 
The  aipa  laoro  cenisis  haa  given  place,  it  is  true,  to  a  more 
dangerous  and  scientific  form.  Frussic  acid  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous poison ;  but  opium  in  its  many  forms,  ia  the  poison  which 
the  police  should  most  watch.  The  sale  ia  fat  from  being  suffi- 
ciently restricted.  Tho  salts  of  lead,  whether  we  judge  of  them 
by  the  palsy  and  other  symptoms  produced  eo  insidiously 
painters  or  in  persons  who  partake  of  them  in  wine,  in  wh< 
adulteration  it  ia  so  fieely  used — these  salts  are  most  dangerous, 
alow,  and  secret  poisons. 

As  to  my  own  opinion,  after  having  wasted  much  time,  that 
might  have  been  better  employed  in  perusing  the  voluminom 
and  dusty  records  of  history,  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  ability 
of  the  utmost  perversity  to  produce  slow  poisoning  once  id 
thousand  attempts. 

Ahridgrd/nm  Ok  Maliad  GaitUi. 

Female  Poisoners. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  all  classes  of 
European  society  dreaded  witchcraft  and  poisoning  to  on  extent 
almost  beyond  conception,  and  such  circumstances,  more  or 
less,  gave  a  colour  both  to  political  and  private  life.  Poisoning 
in  those  days  was  a  groat  political  engine,  and  caused  the 
Borgias  and  other  families  to.  study  the  little  then  known  of 
chemistry,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  infamous  designs.  Poisoned 
rings,  made  principally  for  intending  suicides,  were  once  plenti- 
ful, and  one  was  used  by  Hannibal  when  he  killed  himselt 
The  poison  was  usually  concealed  in  these  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  sucked  out.  Tho  ring  of  the  Borgias  concealed  a  small 
piece  of  sijongo  soaked  in  the  poison,  and  when  pressed  from  the 
outside,  a  small  barb  covered  with  the  poison  would  spring  out. 
Aconite  or  monkshood  was  probablj',  from  all  the  evidence  that 
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oan  be  gathered,  the  moat  deadly  poison  used  at  that  time;  thftl 
plant  itself  should  now  never  be  kept  in  gardens,  as  the  flower  1 
has  little  beauty,  and  deaths  have  accidentEdly  been  caused  by  \ 
eating  the  root  in  mistake  for  horseiadish.     The  lecturer  here  ' 
exhibited  some  of  the  pore  poison  in  a  little  glass  dish,  which, 
he  said,  conlained   enough  to  kill  more  than  5,000  persons. 
Another  poison,  once  commonly  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
known  as  '  the  powder  of  succession,'  was  common  sugar  of  lead, 
a  substance  which  has  helped  many  titles  and  estates  to  change 
hands.    In  1659  many  men  at  Rome  became  very  uncomfortable 
upon  noticing  that  women  who  had  obnoxious  husbands  very 
soon  become  widows ;  and  it  was  soon  found  out  that  a  club  of 
female  poisoners  ezi3t«d  in  the  city,  and  had  killed  more  thaa 
600  persons  with  Aqua  Toiana. 

Lra,n  hu  C.  C.  WOliami.  FSM, 
POISOS   OF   THE  AbP.       DeaTH  OF  ClEOPATBA. 

Cleopatra  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  Sep- 
tember 2,  31  B.O.,  and  she  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was 
followed  by  Marc  Antony.  He  attempted  suicide,  but  the  wound 
did  not  produce  immediate  death.  Cleopatra,  when  she  heaid 
the  cries  of  anguish,  and  recognised  the  voice  of  Antony,  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  bid  him  join  her  in  the  Tower  whero  she 
had  retreated.  Antony,  pale  and  bleeding,  was  received  into 
the  tower  by  a  rope,  and  here  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  arma 
and  upon  the  lips  of  Cleopatra.  She  then  committed  suicidj^ 
in  order  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  being  led  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Ootavianus.  Most  probably  she  took  poison. 
According  to  the  story  in  Plutarch,  she  was  closely  watched  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  who  suspected  her  design  ;  but  an  asp,  the 
reptile  she  had  chosen  for  her  purpose,  was  brought  her  by  a. 
peasant,  in  a  basket  of  figs.  After  using  her  bath  and  partaking 
of  a  sumptuous  supper,  she  applied  the  deadly  serpent  to  her 
Eefore  retreating  to  her  monument  or  tower,  she  wrote  to 
who  discovered  iu  the  tone  of  her  address  an  earnest  of 

rjecret  resolution.  He  despatched  liis  guards  in  haste ;  but 
I  no  more.     When  the  door  of  her  apartment  was 
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burst  opea,  she  woa  dead ;  hei  beauty  was  yet  unimpaired.  Sba 
lay  beneath  &  canopy  of  white  Pelusian,  dropped  with  gems, 
upon  a  goldea  couch  of  gorgeous  workmaoship,  attired  in  all  tho 
omamenta  of  royalty ;  oaa  of  her  attondonta  lay  dead  by  her 
aide,  andthe  other  had  just  strength  enough  remaining  to  arrange 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  her  mistteaa. 

The  Asp  has  thus  obtained  celebrity  as  the  instrument  of 
death  selected  by  Cleopatra.  It  is  often  mentioned  both  by 
Greek  and  Komon  writers  :  its  modern  Arab  name  is  El  Haje 
and  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  cobra  capello,  or  spectacled  snake 
of  India.  Its  poison  is  of  the  most  deadly  nature.  The  habit 
which  this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached  made 
the  ancient  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  place  which 
it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divinity  whom 
they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  accordingly,  they  have 

n  their  temples  aculptuied  on  each  side  of  a  globe.. 


GlPSOa   AST)   THEtB   SeCRET  PoiSON. 

Among  other  socrots  of  the  Gipsy  race,  is  the  art  of  pi 
paring  what  they  term  the  '  drei,'  or  'dri,'  a  most  deadly  and' 
insidious  destructive  agent,  and  for  which  medical  science 
knows  no  antidote.  Analysis  detects  no  noxious  properties 
whatever,  and  the  most  careful  examination,  microscopical  or 
otherwise,  shows  it  simply  to  consist  of  apparently  harmless 
vegetable  matter.  The  '  drei,'  then,  is  merely  a  brown  powder 
obtained  from  a  certain  specieaof  fungus  forming  the  nearest 
connecting  link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
tho  powder  consisting  of  an  infinity  ofsporulea.  These  fungoid 
aporulea  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  further  developed 
only  by  intimate  contact  with  Uving  animal  matter  (as  when 
swallowed,  &c,,)  j  they  then  throw  out  innumerable  greenish- 
yellow  fihres,  abont  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  When 
the  'drei'  is  administered,  usually  in  some  warm  drink,  these 
sporules  aiB  swallowed,  attach  themselves  to  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane, germinate,  throw  out  millions  of  these  silky  fibres,  which 
grow  with  awfiil  rapidity,   first  producing  symptoms  of  hectic 
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fever,  then  cough,  eTentually  accompanied  by  incessant  Bpittlog 
of  blood,  till  death  finally  inevitably  supervenes,  usually  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeka'  time.  A  case  of  this  des- 
cription occurred  in  Italy  in  1860.  Although  the  patient 
■was  attended  by  eminent  pliysiciana  accustomed  to  deal  with 
cases  of  slow  poisoning,  no  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  enter- 
tained till  the  day  after  the  decea&c,  when  an  autopsy  being  held 
revealed  the  cause  of  death.  The  fibres,  the  growth  of  which 
had  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  animal  life  and  heat  that 
had  supported  them,  were  already  partially  decomposed ;  had 
another  day  or  two  elapsed  no  trace  would  have  been  left  of  the 
foul  deed.  If  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  in  question  reveal  no 
deleterious  drug,  let  a  dog  or  other  animal  be  daily  dosed  with 
'  three  drops '  in  some  warm  vehicle.  The  result  would  show 
whether  the  brown  powder  is  or  is  not  the  world  famous  and 
deatructive  *  dreL' 

PoiaONB   AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 

The  subject  of  Poisons  was  long  involved  in  great  mystery, 
and  was  the  object  of  much  credulity  among  mankind.  Many 
auperstitioufl  terrors  were  connected  with  it,  and  the  writers  of 
poetry  and  romance  lent  their  helping  hand  to  confirm  the 
popular  delusions  regarding  poisons.  It  was  believed  to  be 
possible  to  introduce  into  the  system  a  poison  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  it  would  procure  the  death  of  an  individual  at  any  given 
moment,  weeks  or  months  after  it  had  been  admisistered  ;  that  it 
could  be  conveyed  by  means  of  snuff,  or  letters  or  gloves,  or 
various  other  ways  equally  unsuBpected.  Some  atrocious  oc- 
currences which  happened  in  France  during  ten  years  of  the  most 
splendid  part  of  the  reign  of  Loum  XIV".  spread  great  alarm  on 
the  subject  of  poisons.  Many  persons  of  rank  connected  with  the 
profligate  court  of  that  monarch  were  behevcd  to  have  employed 
poison  to  accomplish  their  purposes  of  love,  ambition,  or  revenf^e. 
The  secrets  appear  to  have  been  first  vended  by  a  ruined  alche- 
mist, of  the  name  of  Exili;  and  from  1670  to  1680  so  many 
crimes  were  perpetrated,  and  so  many  persons  accused,  that  a 
16 
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particular  tribunal  was  erected  for  the  trial  of  poisomng,  and 
obtamod  the  name  of  the  Chamlre  ardeide.  Several  persooB  who 
ware  convicted  of  soiling  succession-powder  were  buried  at  the 
Place  da  Greve.  Several  individuals  of  tank  al80  suffered  by 
tbe  hands  of  the  executioner  for  poisoning  some  of  their  relations, 
and  others. 

JJefore  leaving  this  horrible  subject,  we  may  state,  from  Dr. 
Christison,  the  apparent  eft'ects  of  '  the  celebrated  Agm  To/ana, 
01  Acgmtla  dt  Nupd'i,  a  slow  poison,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  believed  to  poasees  the  property  of  causing  death  at 
any  determinate  period,  after  months,  for  example,  or  even  yeats, 
of  ill-health,  according  to  the  will  of  the  poisoner.'  The  moat 
authentic  doecription  of  the  Aqua  Toiana  ascribes  its  properties 
to  araenic  Halmcmann  gives  the  following  account  of  the  symp- 
toms :  they  are  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  without 
any  violent  symptoms ;  a  nameless  feeling  of  illness,  failing  of 
tbe  strength,  alight  feveriahnesa,  want  of  sleep,  an  aversion  to 
food  and  dtink,  and  all  the  other  enjoyments  of  Ufe ;  lividity  of 
the  countenance.  Dropsy  closes  the  scene,  along  with  black 
miliary  eruptions  and  convulsions,  or  liquative  perspirations  and 
puiging.  '  Whatever  were  its  real  eflecta,  there  appears  no  doubt 
that  it  was  long  used  secretly  in  Italy  to  a  fearful  extent,  the 
monster  who  gave  her  name  to  it  having  confessed  that  she  was 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  no  less  than  GOO  persona,  She  owed 
her  KUCC6S3,  however,  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  than  to 
her  own  dexterity.  At  all  events,  the  art  of  secret  poiBoning 
cannot  be  easily  practised.  Indeed,  even  tbe  vulgar  dread  of  it  is 
almost  extinct.' 

A  similar  credulity  existedjwith  respect  to  aiUidoles,  or  sub- 
stances that  had  the  power  of  rendering  poison  harmless.  It  was 
behoved  that  every  poison  had  its  own  antidote,  which  was 
certain  of  counteracting  it ;  and  that  a  person  by  taking  an  anti- 
dote in  the  morning  was  secured  &om  danger  by  poison  during  the 
whole  day.  Much  of  the  credulity  about  poiaona  and  their  anti- 
dotes is  now  done  away  ;  and  when  noxious  substances  have  been 
Bwallowed,  remedies  are  applied  with  juMter  views  of  the  animal 
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«coiiomy.  The  case  in  wbioh  an  antidote  may  bo  moat  plAuaibly 
saggested  is  that  in  which  a  subetauce  has  been  swallowed  whose 
chemical  nature  is  so  well  known  and  so  much  andei  out  power 
that  we  can  decompose  or  neutralise  it  in  our  laboratories.  Thus, 
if  an  acid  has  been  swallowed,  what  is  more  likely  to  do  good 
than  giviug  an  alkali  1  or,  when  a  compound  salt  has  been  taken, 
thiu  giving  some  other  to  decompose  iti  But  when  a  substanoA 
has  once  got  into  the  stomach,  it  is  not  so  easily  under  oar  com* 
maud  aa  if  it  were  in  oni  mortal'  or  viaU ;  some  mischief  may 
have  been  done  before  our  remedy  is  apphed,  or  the  product  of 
OUT  decompKiBition  may  be  as  virulent  as  the  original  suhstanoe. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  to  trust  to  chemical,  but  to  vital  agents, 
in  our  treatment  of  those  who  have  swallowed  poison. 

Fnm  Dr.  Mamlat't  DicUanarf  of  HeXcaH. 

'  Slow  poison '  dates  from  a  prevailing  notion  in  the  rejgn  of 
Edward  VI.,  that  if  the  poison  was  given  to  a  person  it  would 
infallibly  kill  him  within  a  certain  number  of  months  or  years, 
Shakespeare  refers  to  it  as  '  a  lingering  dram.'  In  modem  times, 
'  slow  poison '  has  been  applied  to  any  deloterioua  poison  that 
works  by  degrees ;  strong  coffee  was,  in  the  last  century,  con- 
demned as  'slow  poison.' 

Poison  of  Soolopexdra. 

'  As  inveetigationB  are  being  made  to  discover  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  venomous  centipedes,  known  as  the  genua  Scolo- 
pendm,  which  attain  not  nnfrequently  in  tropical  climates  a 
length  of  nine  inches  and  more,  the  following  fact,  which  haa 
been  brought  to  our  notice  by  Babu  Kanylal  Dey,  is  worth 
notice.  This  evening  he  was  accidentally  bitten  by  a  centipede 
about  five  inches  long,  and  the  sensation  was  one  of  excruciat- 
ing pain.  He  immediately  killed  the  insect,  and  rubbed  its 
juicy  matter  on  the  allect«d  part,  and  the  result  was  instant 
relief  He  had  read  that  the  antidote  to  the  poison  of  veno- 
mous insects  ^raa  carried  in  their  own  bodies,  and  so  he  made 
the  experiment  on  his  own  body,  which  proved  completely  suc- 
cesafuL  Dr.  Fayrei  will  do  well  to  inquire  whether  the  anU' 
16—2 
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dot«  to  tho  poison  of  the  GDake  cannot  be  found  in  its  own 
system.' 

There  la  a  common  notion  that  every  poison  hath  its  antidote 
upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quaintly  observes  : — 

'  Thongh  it  ho  true  that  God  made  all  things  double,  and  that, 
if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the  Most  High,  there  are  two  and 
two,  one  against  another;  that  one  contrary  hath  another,  and 
poison  is  not  without  a  poison  to  itself ;  yet  hath  the  curse  so  far 
prevailed,  or  else  out  industry  defected,  that  poisons  are  better 
known  than  their  antidotes ;  and  some  thereof  do  ac&rce  admit 
of  any.  And  lastly,  although  to  some  poisons  men  have  de- 
livered many  antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in  their  efTeets. 
Moly  will  not  reeifit  a  weaker  cup  than  that  of  Circe ;  a  man 
may  be  poisoned  in  a  Leninian  diwh  ■  without  the  miracle  of 
John,  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  earth  of  Paul ;  and  if  it  be 
meant  that  no  poison  could  work  upon  him,  we  doubt  the  story, 
and  expect  no  such  success  &om  the  diet  of  Mithridates.' 

Yutyar  Errurt,  b.  viL  £  17. 

Death  of  Kixg  Jahes  I. 

In  the  collection'  of  Mr.  lieckford,  of  Fonthill,  waa  a  rare 
print,  by  Hollar,  of  tho  death  of  King  James  I.,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  details  beneath  ;— 

'  Many  writers  have  asserted  that  Henry,  Prince  of  "Wales, 
eldest  son  of  James  I.,  was  poisoned ;  and  that  the  King  was 
privy  to  the  act.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  trial  of  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  James  was  so  fearful  of  the  Earl's  speaking  of  that 
circumstance,  that  two  persons  were  provided  to  stand  behind 
him  with  a  cloak,  and  the  moment  he  should  utter  anything 
lefiocting  on  the  King,  he  was  to  have  been  mufiled  therein,  and 
hurried  away ;  and  though  James  most  solemnly  vowed  to  show 
no  &vour  to  any  person  that  should  bo  found  guilty  of  Over- 
boiy'fl  death ;  yet,  on  the  conviction  of  the  Earl  and  his  lady, 
he  was  pleased  to  grant  them  a  lea&e  for  ninety-nine  years.     If 
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lie  waa  in  say  way  accessory  to  the  Prince's  death,  he  seems  to 
have  experienced  the  law  of  retaliation  in  a  singular  manner,  as 
a  violent  suspicion  fell  oa  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
countess  his  mother,  of  procuring  his  death  by  a  poisoned  plaster, 
and  a  posset  of  the  duke's  preparation;  the  physicians  who  opened 
Ikin..  reported  his  intestines  to  have  been  very  much  discolomed, 
and  hia  body  extremely  distorted.  Buckingham  was  greatly 
declining  in  favour,  and  would  certainly  have  been  called  to 
account  if  James  had  lived  for  advising  the  journey  of  Prinoe 
Chailes  into  Spain.  In  the  year  1G2S,  Dr.  L&mb,  an  empino 
and  supposed  necromancer,  a  great  favourite  of  Buckingham'a, 
was  killed  in  the  streets  of  London  by  the  mob,  who  hated  him 
OS  much  for  his  own  sake  as  the  Duke's.' 

In  the  above  old  print  King  James  is  represented  in  bed  :  on 
one  Bide  '  is  certainly  Dr,  Lamb  holding  the  bottle,  as  the  portrait 
very  much  resembles  tliitt  of  him  published  by  Mr.  Thane,'  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  is  a  figure  saying,  '  Thanks  to  the 
cbymist.'  Behind  a  table  garnished  with  death's  heads,  is  a 
priest  saying,  'Samus/umus'  (We  are  smoke), 

'  Of  King  James's  death  were  many  scandalous  rumours  spread, 
and  some  were  so  impudent  as  to  writa  that  he  was  poisoned  ; 
but  King  James  being  dead,  and  hia  body  opened,  there  was 
found  no  sign  at  all  of  poison ;  his  inward  parts  being  all  sound; 
but  his  spleen  was  a  little  faulty,  which  might  be  cause  strong 
enough  to  cast  him  into  on  ague,  the  ordinary  highway,  esp»- 
cially  in  old  bodies,  to  a  natural  death;  of  this  ague,  after  a 
month's  languishing,  he  died.' 

King  James  I.  died  at  Theobalds,  March,  27,  1G25.  '  His 
body  for  the  greater  state  (says  Baker)  was  conveyed  by  torch- 
light from  ITieobalds  to  Denmark  House  (Strand),  where,  having 
rested  from  April  23  to  Jfay  7,  it  was  carried  to  Westminster, 
and  there  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church  with  great  solemnity, 
but  with  greater  lamentation ;  there  being  scarce  any  of  the 
infinite  multitude  that  was  present  of  whom  it  might  not  be  said^ 
Malta  gemem,  largoque  homeutat  fiamine  vultum- 

'The  King  (Charles  I)  was  principal  monmer;  which  thot^ 
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it  was  contmry  to  the  custom  of  hU  pTcdeMsaors,  yet  he  oLcbb 
Tftther  to  express  his  piety  in  ttttendiBg  the  body  of  his  father 
at  his  ftineml  than  to  stand  upon  any  old  nicotiea  and  points  of 
state.' 

Cberri-Lacrbl  Poison. 

ITie  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  have  a  flavour  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds  or  other  kernels  ;  and  from  this  circumEtance 
au  infusion  of  the  leaves  has  been  employed  to  give  flavour  to- 
custards,  puddings,  and  other  articles  for  the  table.  But,  as  it  i» 
undoubted  that  the  cherry-laurel  has  poisonous  qualities,  such 
dangerous  flavouringB  should  never  be  used.  One  woman  who- 
had  lost  her  life  by  drinking  laurel-water,  thinking  it  to  bo  a 
cordial,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  drinking  two-thirds  of  two 
ounces  complained  of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach,  soon 
after  Icet  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without  vonut- 
ing,  OP  purging,  or  any  convulsion.  By  experiments  on  bruts 
animals,  it  appeaiB  that  this  poison  is  destructive  to  life,  not 
only  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  on  being  injected 
into  the  intestines,  or  applied  externally  to  different  organs  of 
the  body.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  destructive  properties- 
of  cherry-laurel  water  are  owing  to  its  containing  pruasic  acid. 

Although  the  poisonous  nature  of  laurel-water  and  black- 
cherry  water  has  long  been  known,  they  are  still  employed  in 
cookery  and  confectionery ;  and  their  baneful  eflects  have  doubt- 
less been  often  attributed  to  the  use  of  copper  vessels.  Of  thia 
order  are  bitter  almonds,  the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the 
seeds  of  the  appio,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  &c.- — all 
which  yield  on  distillation  with  water  a  sweet-smelling  liquid, 
containing  hydrocyanic  or  pnissic  acid.  We  are  most  famihar 
with  this  acid  in  the  smell  of  the  wallHower  and  hawthorn. 
It  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel  so  largely,  that  water 
distilled  from  it  is  almost  instantaneous  poison.  This  fact  itOA 
discovered  at  Dublin  in  1738,  where  several  persons  who  hod 
used  the  water  as  a  cordial  were  poisoned.  Yet  the  'flavouring' 
so  commonly  used  for  custards  and  farinaceous  puddings  con- 
tainfl  a  large  proportion  of  this  deadly  poison.     Professor  Santi, 
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of  Pisa,  many  years  since  wrote  an  interesting  little  work  to 
show  that  Eatafia  had  long  been  made  with  Italian  laurel 
leaves.  KirschwasBor  is  drawn  &om  the  etonos  of  cherries 
chiefly  grown  in  the  environs  of  the  Black  Forest.  According 
to  Lo  Normand,  the  chemist,  it  is  '  downright  poison,'  In  Pans 
a  spurious  Kirschwasaer  is  distilled  tiom  the  kernels  of  prunes. 
There  is,  however,  another  danger.  Sometimes  this  flavouring 
has  been  laboUod  '  EssencQ  of  Poach,'  which  has  been  known  to 
induce  a  little  boy  who  had  seen  the  bottle  used  in  making  coa- 
tarda  to  drink  off  the  contents,  when  death  followed.  The 
bottle  should  have  been  labelled  '  Poison.'  When  ill  effects 
arise  &t)m  eating  articles  davourod  as  above,  there  should  be 
given  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  containing  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
drops  of  water  of  ammonia,  or  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  harUhom, 
But  the  only  immediate  remedy  of  safe  application  by  a  non- 
medical person  for  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  or  any  vegetable 
substance  containing  it,  ia  pouring  a  stream  of  cold  maler  from 
some  elevation  upon  the  head  and  spine  of  the  patient.  The 
lives  of  many  persons  have  been  saved  by  this  very  simple 
means  being  resorted  to  immediately,  while  the  delay  of  a  fevr 
minutes  would  have  proved  fataL 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  with  laurel-water  waa 
that  of  Captain  Donellan,  in  1701.  He  had  been  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Pantheon,  in  London,  and  at  Bath,  and  married 
Miss  Boughton,  sister  to  the  minor  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  she  waa  heir  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Sii 
Theodosius  had  some  viaU  of  medicine  sent  by  the  apothecary, 
and  on  swallowing  the  contents  of  one  of  them  he  instantly 
fell  back  in  a  fit,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  died.  It  was  after- 
wards proved  that  he  had  a  still,  and  prepared  laurel-water ;  and 
tliat  he  was  active  in  rinsing  the  vial  after  the  baronet's  death. 
There  was  medical  testimony  that  no  poison  could  operate  so 
suddenly,  and  that  the  revnlsion  from  swallo^ving  a  nauseous 
medicine  might  produce  the  above  effect  Donellan,  however, 
on  presumptive  evidence,  supported  by  his  sinister  motive,  vfu 
convicted,  and  banged  at  Warwick. 
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Poisonous  Fishbs. 
Oysters  have  been  known  to  produce  numeroufl  accidents,  and, 
when  they  were  of  a  green  colour,  it  has  been  auppoeed  that 
this  peculiarity  wab  due  to  copper  banks.  This  is  an  absurdity ; 
the  green  tingo  is  natuial  to  some  varieties,  whose  bones  are 
invariably  of  the  same  hue  as  verdigris.  Mussels  frequently 
occasion  feverish  symptoms,  attended  with  a  red  and  sonaetimeg 
copper-coloured  efflorescence  over  the  whole  body.  These  acci- 
dents appeal  to  arise  &om  some  peculiar  circumstauces.  In 
Boulogne,  Dr.  MullJnger  attended  the  iamily  of  Sir  James 
Grant ;  when  all  the  children  who  had  eaten  mussels  were 
labouring  under  this  affection,  while  not  another  instance  of  it 
'waa  observed  in  the  place.  In  the  Bahama  Islands,  Dr.  Mul- 
linger  witnessed  a  fatal  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had  eaten 
craba;  she  was  the  only  sufferer,  although  every  individual  in 
the  family  had  shared  in  the  meal.  The  idea  of  the  testaceous 
molluBca  avoiding  copper-bottomed  veesels,  while  they  are  found 
in  abundance  on  those  that  are  not  sheathed,  is  absurd  ;  a  cir- 
cnmstance  easily  explained  by  the  greater  facility  these  creatures 
find  in  adhering  to  wood.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  BQpposed  poisonous  oysters  found  adhering  to  the  coppered 
bottom  of  a  ship  in  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  the  occasional  accidents 
among  the  men  that  ate  them,  were  only  so  in  the  observer's 
imagination,  and  that  part  of  the  ship's  company  were  affected 
by  some  other  cause.  Another  report,  equaDy  absurd,  was  that 
of  the  fish  having  gradually  quitted  the  Thames  and  Medway 
since  coppering  ships'  bottoms  had  been  introduced.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered  the  fish  that  should  be  avoided  (from 
Dr.  Dancer's  '  Jamaica  Practice  of  Physic ') : 

The  Spanish  mackerel  Bottle-nosed  Cavallo 

Yellow-billed  sprat  Old  wife 

Baracuta  Conger  eel 

Grey  snapper  Sword-fish 

Porgie  Smooth  bottle-fiah 

King-fish  Sock-fish 

The  hyne 


om 
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Accideuta  liave  arisen  irom  the  use  of  the  dolphin  in  the  high 

A  melancholy  instance  occurred  while  Dr.  Mullinger  was 

in  the  West  Indies,  when  the  captain,  mate,  and  three  eeaman 

of  a  trading  vessel  died  &om  the  poison  ;  a  passenger,  hie  wife, 

a  boy  were  the  only  survivors,  and  were  fortunately  picked 

up  in  the  unmanageable  vessel. 

The  Deadly  Nightshade. 

The  Deadly  Kightshade  {Atropa  Bdladomw.)  is  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain,  and  usually  met  with  in  sheltered  situationa, 
hedges,  and  waste  ground,  on  a  calcareous  soil.  The  plant  dies 
down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  shooting  forth  early  in  the 
spring,  growing  rapidly,  and  with  great  luxuriance ;  stems 
branching,  and  slightly  downy,  with  large  healthy-looking  leaves, 
mostly  two  together  of  unequal  size,  ovate  and  acute,  very 
different  in  appearance  from  all  other  kinds  of  24ightshade. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  imperfectly  axillary, 
solitary,  stalked,  drooping,  dark  full  purple  in  the  border,  jialer 
downwards,  about  an  inch  long,  and  have  no  scent.  The  ber- 
riea  are  of  a  rich  purplish  black,  sweetish,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  cheny ;  are  ripe  in  August,  and  of  a  deadly  narcoiie 
qwjlity. 

Atropos  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fates  in  the  Heathen 
Mythology,  and  as  her  duty  was  especially  to  out  short  the 
thread  of  human  life,  this  poisonons  plant  is  very  appro- 
priately named  after  her ;  but  why  beUadonm,  which  signifies  a 
heauUfid  lady,  was  added,  is  not  known. 

The  effect  that  is  nsually  produced  upon  anyone  who  had 
eaten  of  the  berries  is  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  obscurity  of  vision,  giddiness,  delirium, 
and  death  soon  follow.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  the 
Juice  of  this  plant  which  produced  such  remarkable  and  fetal 
efTects  on  the  Eoman  soldiers  during  their  retreat  from  the  Far- 
thians.  Buchanan  relates  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  with 
bread  and  drink,  which,  by  their  truce,  they  were  to  supply 
the  Danes,  which  so  intoxicated  them,  that  the  Scots  killed  the 
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greatest  part  of  Swgdo's  army  while  asleep.  And  ve  have  had 
many  receut  iliustrations  of  the  fatal  effects  of  Kightahade  npoa 
pereons  who  have  ignorantly  eaten  of  the  berries.  In  August, 
1844,  several  peisona  became  alaimingly  ill,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty restored,  one  dying.  In  August,  1846,  no  less  than  three 
persons  lost  their  lives  from  eating  berries  purchased  of  a  man 
in  the  streota  ;  the  man  who  sold  them  was  taken  up  and  tried 
for  hia  life,  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  he  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  minor  offence  of  manslaughter,  and  received  six  months' 


Laodamt  and  Caiahy. 
Mr.  GiDies,  in  Ha  '  Eemaniscences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  re- 
lates :  '  It  happened  at  a  email  country  town  that  Scott  sud- 
denly required  medical  advice  for  one  of  his  eervants,  and  on 
inquiring  if  there  were  any  doctor  in  the  place,  was  told  that 
there  were  two — one  long  established,  and  the  other  a  new- 
comer. The  latter  gentleman  being  luckily  found  at  home,  soon 
made  his  appearance — a  grave,  st^acious-Iooking  man,  attired  iu. 
black,  with  a  shovel  hat,  in  whom,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
8ir  Walter  recognised  a  Scotch  blacksmith,  who  had  formerly 
practised  with  considerable  success  as  a  veterinary  operator  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ashestial.  "How,  in  all  the  world  I"  e.\.- 
cl^med  he,  "  can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  John  Lundte  J"  "  In 
truth  it  is,  your  honour — just  a'  thafa  for  him."  "  Well,  let  us 
hear ;  you  were  a  Aorse-doctor  before  !  now,  it  seems,  you  are  a 
nw/nioctor;  how  do  you  get  on!"  "Out  just  extraordinar"  weel; 
for  your  lionour  maun  ken  my  practice  is  vera  sure  and  ortho- 
dox. I  depend  entirely  upon  twa  simples."  "  And,  what  may 
their  names  bel  Perhaps  it  ia  a  secretl"  "  I'll  tell  your  honour;" 
(in  a  low  tone) "  my  twa  simples  are  just  lavdamy  and  calamy  f 
"  Simples  with  a  vengeance  !"  replied  Scott.  "But,  John,  do  you 
never  happen  to  kill  any  of  your  patients  1"  "  Kill  1  ou  ay,  may 
be  eae  1  Whiles  they  dies  and  whiles  no ;  but  it's  the  will  o' 
Providence.  Ony  how,  your  hoitour,  il  wad  bo  laiuj  bf/are  ii  nah& 
vp/or  Flodden."" 
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VALENTINE    GREATRAKES, 
THE    MAGNETISER. 


Grkatrakss,  without  menlioiiiiig  magnetism,  or  laying  daim  tO' 
,  any  theory,  practised  upon  himself  and  others  a  deception  much 
mora  akin  to  the  animal  magnetiam  of  the  preisent  day  than  tho 
mineral  magnetism  it  was  then  the  iaabion  to  etudy.  He  was 
the  aon  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  of  good  education  and  property, 
of  the  connty  of  Cork.  He  foU  at  an  early  age  into  a  sort  of 
mental  derailment,  and  strongly  persuaded  himself,  were  ha 
aaleep  or  awake,  that  God  hod  given  him  the  power  of  cunng  tba 
king's  evil.  To  moke  a  trial  of  the  power  that  was  in  him,  he  one 
day  went  to  William  Maker  of  Liamore,  who  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  king's  evil  in  his  eyes,  cheek  and  throat.  ITpoa 
this  man,  whc^wos  of  abundant  £uth,  he  laid  his  hands,  stroked 
him,  and  prayed  fervently  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  tiaw  him  heal 
considerably ;  and  hnally,  with  other  remedies,  was  quite  cured. 
All  the  county  of  Cork  was  in  a  commotion  to  see  this  extraor- 
dinary doctor,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Kobert  Boyle,  statea- 
that  such  great  multitudes  flocked  to  him,  that  the  neighbouring:; 
towns  could  not  accommodate  them.  He  then  went  to  hia 
hcmse  at  Youghal,  where  the  sick  people  come  in  great  numbers 
fiom  Ireland  and  England ;  and  several  of  these  credulous 
people  when  they  saw  Greatrakes  fell  into  fits,  and  he  restored 

I  them,  by  waving  his  hand  in  their  faces,  and  praying  over  them. 
Kay,  he  atfinned  that  t&e  touch  of  his  glove  had  driven  pains 
away,  and  on  one  occasion  cost  out  from  a  woman  several  devila 
or  evil  spirits,  who  tormented  her  day  and  night.     '  Every  ona 
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of  theee  devils,'  says  Greatrakes,  '  was  like  to  choke  her  when 
it  came  up  luto  her  throat.'  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
■woman's  complaint  was  nothii^  but  hysteria. 

The  clergy  of  the  diijcese  of  Liemore  set  their  faces  against  this 
new  prophet  and  worker  of  miracles ;  but  Greatrakes  imagined 
that  he  derived  his  power  direct  bora,  heaven,  and  continued  to 
throw  people  into  fita  and  bring  them  to  their  senses  agun,  as 
uanal,  after  exactly  the  laahion  of  modem  magnetisers.  His  re- 
putation became  at  last  so  great  that  Lord  Conway  sent  to  him 
&om  London,  begging  that  be  would  come  over  to  cure  a  griev- 
ous hafldftche  which  his  lady  had  suffered  for  many  years,  and 
which  the  principal  physicians  of  England  had  not  been  able  to 
xeUeve.  Greatrakes  accepted  the  invitation,  and  tried  his  mani- 
jralationa  and  prayers  upon  Lady  Conway,  but  in  vain.  He  lived 
for  some  months  in  Lord  Conway's  house,  at  Kagley,  in  War- 
wickshire, making  cures  similar  to  those  he  had  performed  in 
Ireland.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  and  took  a  house 
in  Lincoln's  Tnn  Fields,  which  soon  became  the  daily  resort  of 
all  tbe  nervous  and  credidou^  women  of  the  metropolis.  St. 
Evremond  narrates  that  the  prophet  affirmed  that  '  all  diseases 
were  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Every  infirmity  was  with  him  a 
case  of  diabolical  possession.'  A  man  was  presented  to  him  suf- 
fering from  gout  and  rheumatism.  '  Ah  f  said  the  nuracle- 
worker,  '  I  have  eeca  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  spirit,  when  I 
was  in  Ireland.  They  are  watery  spirits,  who  bring  on  cold 
shivering,  and  excite  an  overflow  of  aqueous  humour  in  our  poor 
bodies.'  Then,  addressing  the  man,  he  said,  '  Evil  spirit,  who 
hafit  quitted  thy  dwelling  in  the  waters  to  come  and  afSict  this 
jmeerable  body,  I  command  thee  to  quit  tby  new  abode,  and  to 
return  to  thine  ancient  habitation  !'  This  said,  the  sick  man 
was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  another  was  brought  forward  in 
his  place.  This  new  comer  said  he  was  tormented  by  the  melan- 
choly vapours.  In  fact,  he  looked  like  a  hypochrondriac :  one 
of  those  persons  diseased  in  imagination,  and  who  but  too  often 
become  so  in  reality.  '  Aerial  spirit,'  said  the  Irishman,  '  return, 
I  command  thee,  into  the  aii,  exercise  tby  natural  vocation  of 
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iwsmg  tempests,  and  do  not  escite  any  moie  wind  in  this  sad^ 
unlacky  body !'  This  man  was  immediately  turned  away  to 
make  room  for  a  third  patient,  who,  in  the  Irishman's  opinion, 
was  only  tonnented  by  a  little  bit  of  a  sprite  who  could  not  with- 
stand his  command  for  an  instant.  Ho  pretended  that  he  lecog- 
niaed  this  sprite  by  some  marks  that  were  invisible  to  the  com- 
pany, to  whom  he  tunied  with  a  smile  and  said,  '  This  sort  of 
spirit  does  not  often  do  much  hann,  and  is  always  very  diverting.' 
To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  knew  all 
about  spirits — tbeir  names,  their  rank,  their  number,  their  em- 
ployment, and  all  the  functions  they  were  destined  to ;  and  he 
boasted  of  being  much  better  acquainted  with  the  intrit^nes  or 
demons  than  he  was  with  the  ofTairs  of  men.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  what  a  reputation  he  gained  in  a  short  time.  Catholica 
and  Protestants  visited  him  from  every  part,  all  believing  that 
power  from  heaven  was  in  his  hands. 

St.  Evremond  thus  sums  up  the  effect  produced  by  Greatrakea 
on  the  popular  mind.  '  So  great  was  the  confidence  in  him  that 
the  blind  iancied  they  saw  the  light  which  thoy  did  not  see — 
the  deaf  imagined  that  they  beard,  the  lame  that  they  walked, 
and  the  paralytic  that  thoy  recovered  the  iise  of  their  limbs. 
An  idea  of  health  made  the  sick  forget  for  a  while  their  mala- 
dies ;  and  imagination,  which  was  not  less  active  in  those  merely 
drawn  by  curiosity  than  in  the  eick,  gave  a  false  view  to  the  ons 
class,  from  the  desire  of  seeing,  as  it  operated  a  false  cure  in  the 
other  frtim  the  strong  desire  of  being  healed.  Such  was  the  power 
of  the  Irishman  over  the  mind,  and  such  was  the  in£uenco  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body.  ^Nothing  was  spoken  of  in  London 
but  his  prodigies ;  and  these  prodigies  were  supported  by  such 
great  authorities,  that  the  bewildered  multitude  believed  them 
almost  without  examination,  while  more  enlightened  people  did 
not  dare  to  reject  them  from  their  own  knowledge.  The  publio 
opinion,  timid  and  enslaved,  respected  this  imperious,  and 
apparently  well-authenticated  error.  Those  who  saw  through 
the  delufiioD,  kept  theii  opinion  to  themselves^  knowing  how 
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useless  it  was  to  declare  their  disbelief  to  a  people  filled  witli 
prejudice  and  admiration. 

Thus,  while  Valentino  Greatrakes  was  magnetising  the  people 
-of  London,  an  Italian  enthusiast,  named  Francisco  Bagnone,  was 
peiforming  the  uune  tricks  in  Italy,  and  with  as  great  success. 
He  had  only  to  touch  weak  women  with  his  hands,  or  sometimee 
{for  the  sake  of  working  more  effectively  upon  their  fanaticism) 
with  a  relic,  to  make  them  fall  into  fits,  and  manifest  all  the 
symptoms  of  magnetism. 

Next,  Van  Helmont  published  a  word  on  the  effects  of  m^- 
netism  on  the  human  frame,  and  Balthazar  Gracian,  a  Spaniard, 
asserted  '  the  magnet  attracts  iron ;  iron  is  found  eveiywhere  ; 
everything,  therefore,  is  under  the  influence  of  magnetism.  It 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  general  principle,  which  eetafaliahes 
baimony,  or  foments  divisions  among  men.  It  is  the  same 
.agent  that  gives  riaa  to  sympathy,  antipathy,  and  the  paasions.' — 
DupoUL 

Baptists  Porta  had  also  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  mag- 
net, and  operated  upon  the  imagination  of  his  patients  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  then  considered  so  extraordinary  that  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  magician,  Eind  prohibited  from  practising  by 
the  court  of  Rome, 

Wirdig,  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Rostock  in 
Mecklenburg,  wrote  the  '  Mew  Medicine  of  the  Spirits,'  which 
he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  1683;  in  which 
the  author  maintained  that  a  magnetic  influence  took  place,  not 
only  between  the  celestial  and  torrestial  bodies,  but  between  all 
living  things.  The  whole  world,  he  said,  was  under  the  influence 
of  magnetism ;  life  was  preserved  by  magnetism ;  death  was  the 
consequence  of  magnetism. 

Maxwell,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  in  his  works  printed  at 
Frankfort,  1679,  Bays  :  '  If  you  wish  to  work  prodigies,  abstract 
&>m  the  materiality  of  beings,  increase  the  sum  of  spirituality 
in  bodies,  rouse  the  spirit  &om  its  slumbera.  Unless  you  do  one 
or  other  of  these  things,  unless  you  can  bind  the  idea,  you  can 
never  perform  anything  good  oi  great.'     Here,  in  fact,  lies  the 
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'whole  secret  of  magnetism,  and  all  delusions  of  a  similar  kind  : 
increase  the  spirituality,  rouse  the  spirit  from  its  slambeis,  or, 
in  other  words,  work  upon  the  imagination — induce  belief  and 
blind  confidence — -and  you  may  do  anything.  This  passage, 
Tvhich  is  quoted  with  approbation  by  M.  Supotct  aa  strongly 
corroborativd  of  the  theoi;  since  advanced  by  the  animal  mag- 
netiets,  is  joat  the  reverse.  IS  thoy  believe  they  can  work  all 
their  wcndera  by  the  means  so  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  Uax- 
wel],  what  becomes  of  the  nniversal  fluid  pervading  all  natui^ 
and  which  they  pretend  to  pour  into  weak  and  diseased  bodies 
fit)m  the  tips  of  their  fingers ) 

For  sixty  or  seventy  years,  magnetism  was  almost  wholly  con' 
fined  to  Germany.  About  1771  or  1772,  one  Father  HeU,  a  Jesuit, 
and  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Vienns,  became 
famous  by  his  magnetic  cures,  by  inventing  steel  plates  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  which  he  applied  t<>  the  naked  body  as  a  cure  for 
several  diseasetj.  In  1774,  he  communicated  bis  system  to 
Anthony  Mesmer,  who  improved  upon  the  ideas  of  Father  Hall, 
constructed  a  new  theory  of  his  awn,  and  became  the  founder  of 
fttiitnnl  magnetisto. 

AtriJftJ  f»d  SdsrM  Jtnm  EOivnnluiarf  Pcfxttr  rihi|>iin 
ty  Clvta  Wwfay,  j:.m,  afit  IKS. 

Animal  Magnetisii  in  London  m  1637. 

Baron  Dupotfit,  the  principal  professor  of  Ammal  Magnetism  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  in  London  in  1837,pubhcly  invited  any  gen- 
tleman who  desired  instructions  in  the  doctrines  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism, to  visit  bim  at  his  house  in  Maddox-atreet,  Haoover-equaie. 
Here,  a  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  being  assembled, 
on  the  Boor  of  the  room.  Baron  Dupotet  was  seated  in  front  of  a 
gentleman  who  bad  offered  himself  for  experiment  AAer  keep- 
ing the  points  of  their  thumbs  together  for  some  time,  till  the 
temperature  of  both  was  the  same,  the  Baron  pressed  his  hands 
on  the  patient's  shoulders,  and  passed  hghtly  over  his  arms,  till 
their  hands  again  touched.  He  repeated  this  two  or  three  times^ 
and  then,  stretching  forth  his  hand  with  the  fingera  closed,  he 
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moved  it  gimtly,  witli  a  downward  motioo,  over  the  patient's 
iace,  at  about  two  incites  dietanco  from  his  nose.  He  then  con- 
tinaed  the  waving  action  of  the  hand  down  the  stomach  and 
legs,  and,  having  finished  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  returned 
to  the  brow.  This  was  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  the  patient  persisted  in  saying  that  he  experienced  no 
change. 

At  last,  however,  he  seemed  to  feel  some  of  the  effects  the 
Baron  had  foretold  ;  hia  colour  disappeared,  and  he  confMsed  hia 
heart  heat  in  a  way  he  had  never  experienced  before.  The  Baron 
renewed  hia  manipulations  with  renewed  activity,  and  shortly 
stated  that  he  had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  inflaence  over 
the  patient,  which  a  few  days  more  of  the  magnetic  operation 
would  complete.  He  now  stood  up  and  informed  the  company 
that  the  attraction  established  between  himself  and  his  patient 
was  already  so  great  that  it  would  be  imposaible  for  the  mi^e- 
tisad  to  resist  following  him  to  whatever  part  of  the  room,  he 
went.  He  then,  in  five  or  sis  long,  deliberate  steps,  proceeded 
to  the  lobby  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  looking  round  all  the  time  at 
the  patient,  who  struggled  with  himself  for  some  time,  but  yielded 
to  the  inlluence,  and  cried  out  to  be  hold  or  he  must  follow,  as  if 
he  were  dragged  by  a  strong  chain.  Aa  the  gentleman  appeared 
considerably  excited,  the  Baron  did  not  think  it  right  to  carry 
the  experiment  any  further. 

Some  of  the  company  being  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  magnetism  upon  a  somnambulist,  the  Baron  intro- 
tioduced  his  domestic  Julie,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the  sofa. 
Julie  seemed  a  quiet,  simple  peasant,  of  about  forty  yeai^  of  age, 
not  good-looking,  and  rather  fat,  but  withal  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, and  very  modest,  retiring  manners.  After  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  several  of  the  spectators,  in  answer 
to  whose  questions  she  said  she  was  not  in  good  health,  but  felt 
herself  greatly  bencfit«d  by  the  Baron's  treatment,  the  experi- 
ment waa  begun.  Standing  about  three  feet  from  the  sofa,  the 
ISaron  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  kept  waving  it  downwards 
all  along  her  face  and  body.   In  a  few  minutes  Julie's  eyes  began 
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to  cloae,  hei  head  nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning  of  slumber,  and 
at  the  end  of  leea  than  five  minuteiB  her  chin  lell  upon  her 
breast,  and  ahe  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 

To  outward  appeaiance  the  sleep  was  natural  and  calm ;  tha 
breath  came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed  unconsciotu  of  eveiy 
noiae.  The  Baron  addressed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions  she 
rephed  immediately,  but  remained  dumb  when  spoken  to  by  any- 
one else.  As  it  needed  to  be  in  •  magnetic  rapport '  with  Julie, 
in  order  to  have  any  conversation,  the  writer  of  this  account,  a 
correspondent  of '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  ofiored  to  undergo  the 
following  process. 

*  Our  hand  was  placed  in  Julie's,  which  closed  strongly  and 
firmly  on  it,  with  a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  tOl  at  last  it  fairly 
assumed  what  is  called  the  "  magnetic  grip."  We  now  addressed 
the  fair  sleeper,  and  told  her  we  had  a  headache,  and  asked  her 
how  it  was  to  be  cured.  She  eaid  by  taking  castor-oil,  and 
eating  chicken-broth — composed  of  half  a  chicken,  two  cairots^ 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  barley. 

'  A  gentleman  now  attempted  to  separate  our  hands,  when  the 
■wrath  of  the  somnambulist  was  roused,  her  veins  swelled  with 
passion,  and  a  perseverance  in  the  attempt  would  have  thrown 
her  into  hysterics.  Large  quantities  of  suufT  were  put  into  her 
nose,  without  producing  the  least  effect ;  pins  were  stuck  in  her 
anus  and  legs  without  being  noticed,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  on  her  senses  in  any  way.  The 
Baron  released  our  bands,  and  after  a  few  more  wavings  before 
her  face,  ordered  her  to  open  her  eyes.  In  a  moment  the  lidd 
were  lifted,  and  the  eyes  were  seen  directed  upwards,  and  void 
of  all  expression.  A  handkerchief  was  suddenly  waved  close  to 
them,  but  she  did  not  wink,  nor  was  there  any  movement  in  tha 
pupil.  After  many  endeavours  to  produce  some  movement  by 
striking  with  great  force  within  an  inch  of  the  iris,  the  Baron 
ordered  her  to  shut  her  eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  portcullis.  He  now  took  a  little  walking-cane,  tipped 
with  silver,  and  pouited  it  for  a.  minute  at  Julie's  nose,  and  she 
instantly  began  sneezing  from  the  cHects  of  the  snuff  that  had 
17 
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previously  beoa  introduced.  After  a  short  time,  he  touched  her 
on  the  knee,  moved  hia  head  crosawise  before  her  fece,  as  if  tear- 
ing aside  something  that  covered  it,  and  exclaiming,  "  Awake  ! 
awake !"  presented  Julio  to  the  company,  looking  as  simple  nnd 
aucoQcemad  as  when  she  first  came  into  the  room.  She  said 
sbe  was  ()uite  unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  could 
flcarcely  believe  ahe  had  taken  any  enufl",  and  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  chicken-broth  and  caatoi^oil.  In  all  this,  there 
was  no  apparent  desire  to  do  anything  in  an  underhand  way. 
Everything  was  fair  and  open,  and  the  Baron,  in  all  hia  opera- 
tions, followed  the  suggestions  of  anyone  who  chose  to  offer 
them.  The  rod  was  pointed  to  the  noao  in  perfect  silence,  without 
a  word  having  been  said,  which  could  let  Julie  know  what  was 
about  to  be  done,  !Noises  were  made  at  her  car,  enough  to 
produce  a  start  on  the  ekiutest  nerves  without  effect ;  and,  how- 
ever prejudiced  may  be  the  observer,  It  must  be  confessed  that  if 
there  is  not  something  extraordinary  in  magnetism  itself,  thero- 
is  something  very  wondeiful,  indeed,  in  Julie's  acting.' 


AOOIDENTB   FROM   LiQHTNIKQ, 


The  public  are,  aa  yet,  uninformed  of  the  proper  treatment  to- 
be  adopted  in  cases  of  injury  by  lightning,  and  of  the  wonderful 
and  immediate  relief  afforded  by  '  cold  effusion.'  Thus,  when  a 
person  is  struck  down,  buckets  of  cold  water  should  be  poured 
on  the  head  immediately ;  and  if  the  arms  or  legs  are  found 
fteBumW  OT  paralysed,  they  should  be  immorsed  in  a  bucket  of 
cold  water.  The  pain,  however,  in  the  loins,  neck,  and  shoulders 
will,  in  most  cases,  remain  for  several  days,  but  by  degrees  will 
gradually  go  off.  The  proportion  of  these  accidents  among  males 
and  females  is  as  one  to  eight,  ( '  Notes  and  Queries,'  3nd 
series,  x.  p.  143,)  According  to  Phny,  Miraldus,  and  others, 
houses  arc  protected  from  lightning  on  which  the  house-lock 
grows ;  and  we  remember  this  belief  common  in  Sussex. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  CHLOROFORM. 


Thb  use  of  Aiueetfaetics,  oi-snbetancea  for  prodacing  temporal^ 

insenaibnity  to  pain,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  practiaed. 
for  agea  before  the  organic  chemiatty  of  our  ovm  times  enabled 
na  to  place  pain  under  the  dominion  ot  the  human  will,  by  the 
diacovery  and  use  of  Chloroform. 

Anaslh^sia,  as  Bach  agency  is  termed,  was  known  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  when  the  Greeks  and  Eomansused  the  root  of  ths 
mandrake  '  to  cause  insensibility  to  pain  in  those  who  are  to  be 
cut  or  cauterised  ;  for,  being  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep,  they  do 
not  perceive  pain.'  Pliny  tells  ua  that  the  juice  of  mandii^ra 
had  a  narcotic  effect  aa  a  remedy  for  injuries  inflicted  by  serpent^ 
and  before  uiciaions  are  made  in  the  body,  in  order  to  insure  in- 
sensibility  to  pain.  '  Indeed,'  he  adds,  '  for  this  last  purpose, 
with  some  persons,  the  odour  of  it  is  quite  aufiicient  to  indnca 
sleep.'  '  Agnip,  by  drinking  mondrakea  with  wine,'  says  Apu« 
leius,  'a  limb  may  be  cut  off  without  any  sense  of  pain.'  All 
narcotic  medicines  will  produce  conditiona  of  amestheeia  in  whidi 
surgical  operations  may  be  performed  without  pain.  During 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  nervoua  system  in  dmnkeaneea, 
operationa  have  been  performed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient. 

M.  Stanialaus  Jullien  has  discovered  that  the  Chinese,  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  employed  an  omeathetic  agent  in  the 
same  manner  aa  we  use  chloroform  and  ether,  for  producing 
insensibility  during  surgical  operationa.  It  is  stated  that  Hoathi, 
who  flourished  between  the  years  220  and  330  of  our  era,  gave 
to  the  sick  a  preparation  of  chanvre  (ma-yo),  when,  in  a  few 
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;  became  as  insenBible  as 
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moments  the  patient  became  as  insenBible  as  one  plunged  in 
dnmkenness,  or  deprived  of  life ;  then,  according  to  the  case,  he 
made  incisions,  amputations,  etc.  After  a  certain  number  of 
days,  the  patient  found  liimself  re-establiahed,  without  having 
experienced  during  the  operation  the  slightest  pain.  This  pte- 
paratioa  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  distillation,  and  is  set  down 
as  the  Indian  hemp,  ■which  ia  taken  even  now  by  the  Arabs  to 
produce  agreeable  intoxication.  Meadric,  a  surgeon  in  the  latter 
Jialf  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  his  work  on  surgery,  mentions 
'  a  flavour  for  performing  surgical  operations,'  mads  of  '  opium, 
mulberry,  henbane,  hemlock,  mandrake,  wood-ivy,  and  lettuce, 
to  be  boiled  until  concentrated  in  a  sponge,  which,  when  wanted, 
Tvas  to  be  warmed,  and  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  him  who  is  to 
be  operated  on,  until  be  haa  Mien  asleep ;  and  so  let  the  su^ery 
bo  performed'  In  1579,  Bulleyn  described  the  '  possibility  of 
setting  patients  into  an  anaasthetic  state  during  lithotomy,  etc,' 
by  the  use  of  mandrake.  In  Baptieta  Foria's  '  Natural  Magic,' 
among  the  recipes  for  medicines  for  producbg  sleep  instantly  ia 
the  '  stuping  apple,'  a  compound  of  mandrake,  opium,  etc.,  the 
Bnieliing  of  which  binds  the  eyes  with  deep  sleep.  Now,  the 
mandrake  is  of  the  same  genus  as  belladonna,  which  has  a  greater 
power  of  annulling  sensibility  than  any  plant  in  present  uBe, 
unless  it  be  aconite  ;  and  it  is  thought  not  unlikely  to  possess  the 
ampstbetic  quality  ascribed  to  it,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bo  employed  in  surgical  operations  under  its  influence  without 
conscious  pain.     (Dr.  Chapman,  1850.) 

The  narcotic  and  aniEsthetic  properties  of  Indian  hemp  were 
known  to  the  Scythians,  who  inhaled  the  fumes  of  hemp-seed 
thrown  upon  red-liot  stones ;  and  Indian  hemp  has  been  set 
down  as  the  N^enihe  of  Homer,  and  brought  from  Egyptian 
Thebes.  Bang,  which  is  prepared  from  Indian  hemp  grown  in 
Africa,  is  taken  by  criminals  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  ampu- 
tation ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  testifies  to  this  use  of  it  Hemp 
is  smoked  in  Congo,  Angohi,  and  South  Africa  ;  its  leaves,  seeds, 
and  flowers  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  a  confection,  a  piece  of 
which,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  when  eaten,  will  depdve  a  man  of 
reason,  but  is  described  as  '  the  incrcaser  of  pleasure,' 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Lassard,  a  aiugeon  of 
Paris,  recommended  the  employment  of  a  narcotic  previous  to 
serious  and  painfiil  operations ;  and  in  a  work  by  Moissner,  in 
1782,  it  is  stated  that  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  was  surrepd- 
tiously  narcotised  by  hia  fevourite  surgeon,  Weiss,  while  a  part 
of  his  foot,  which  had  mortified  after  being  wounded,  was  cut  ' 
off  without  pain  or  conscioasnoes.  Shakespeare,  in  '  Cjmbft- 
line,'  describes  the  imagined  effects  of  subtle  distilled  potions, 
producing,  without  danger,  a  prolonged  state  of  death-like  sleep 
or  lethargy;  and  Hiddleton,  the  old  dramatist,  1657,  directly 
refers,  in  the  following  lines,  to  the  practice  of  anaestheaa  in, 
ancient  surgery  : — 


Mesmerism  has  been  employed  as  aa  aoassthetic  agent  la 
India,  America,  France,  and  England,  but  with  by  no  means 
uniform  success. 

It  was  only  tiom  the  science  of  chemistry  that  the  seeken 
after  a  perfect  auiBsthetic  agent  were  guided  in  the  true  diieo- 
tion  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that,  by  means  of  the  inhalation  of 
various  kinds  of  gases,  many  maladies  would  become  amenabta 
to  the  power  of  the  physician.  In  1799  Humphry  Davy 
breathed  nitrous  oxide,  which  ho  found  to  lessen  the  pain  of 
catting  a  wisdom  tooth. 

Forty-four  years  had,  however,  to  elapse  after  Davy's  an? 
nouncement  that,  'as  nitrous  oxide  seems  capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during 
surgical  operations,'  before  this  pregnant  suggestion  was  acted 
on.  In  1818  an  article,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  published  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,' 
described  the  great  resemblance  between  the  effects  of  the  vapour 
of  ether  and  those  of  nitrous-oxide  gaa.  In  18-1-1,  Horaco 
Wells,  a  surgeon-dentist,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  United 
States,  having  inhaled  the  gas,  another  dentist,  Dr,  Bigg,  dreir 
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one  of  his  teeth  without  pmn  ;  and  Mr.  Wella,  after  recovering 
fiom  the  inhalation,  excluimed,  '  A  new  era  in  tooth-drawing  !' 
He  then  made  other  exporiraeuts,  with  voi'ious  succeaa  j  but  a 
failure  so  annoyed  him  that  ho  became  unsettled,  came  to  Eng- 
land, returned  to  America,  and  at  length  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  January,  1848.  Within  three  months  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Bos- 
ton, United  States,  removed  a  breast  from  a  patient  who  had 
been  rendered  insensiblo  by  inhaling  nitrous  oxide.  Kest, 
Morton,  Wells's  pupil  and  partner,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  having  dis- 
covered that  ether  was  much  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  nitroua 
oxide,  they  made  known  the  important  fiict  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  agent,  an  insensibility  might  be  produced  under 
which  persons  might  undergo  the  most  severe  operations  with- 
out pain,  and  might  be  restored  &om  this  condition  without  in- 
jury to  their  health.  On  September  30, 184G,  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  Itlorton  made  hiniaelf  unconscious  during  eight  minutes; 
be  also  persuaded  a  patient  to  inhale  ether  from  a  handkerchief^ 
and  then  extracted  a  bicuspid  tooth,  of  which  the  patient  knew 
nothing  till  ha  recovered  his  senses.  The  remedy  was  after- 
wards frequently  used.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  Ameri- 
can medical  journals  condemned  the  discovery  as  a  quackery, 
confirming  the  proverb  that  'a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his 
own  country  ;'  but  the  English  journals  at  once  rightly  appto- 
ciftted  it ;  though  in  Hovomber  184G  the  Paris  suigeons  received 
the  announcement  with  all  but  indifference.  Velpeau  politely 
declined  even  to  test  its  worth  ;  yet,  in  January  1847,  the  two 
groat  surgeons,  Velpeau  and  Roux,  averred,  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  Academies,  that  the  discovery  was  '  a  glorious  conquest 
for  humanity.'  In  London  the  action  of  this  agent  was  exten- 
Bively  tried,  and  rightly  appreciated.  In  January  1847  the  first 
experiment  was  made  in  England  by  employing  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  as  a  means  of  rendering  surgical  operations 
painless.  The  application  had  been  communicated  by  Morton 
to  Dr.  Boott  of  No.  24,  Gower-etreet,  who  described  the  same  to 
Mr.  Kobertaon,  the  surgeon-dentist,  also  of  Gower-street,  who, 
on  the  following  day,  operated  upon  a  lady  thrown  into  sleep  by 
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the  inhalation,  during  which  a  molar  tooth  vaa  extracted  from 
her  lower  jaw.  The  mhalation  occupied  a  minute  and  a  hol^ 
and  the  patient's  recovery  from  sleep  another  minute.  Dr. 
Boott  questioned  her  respecting  the  tooth,  and  she  expressed 
her  great  surprise  at  finding  that  it  was  removed.  She  said  that 
all  she  felt  was  merely  a  sensation  of  cold  around  the  tooth,  a 
Eensatioa  which  was  caused,  perhaps,  hy  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tracting instrument.  The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  tho 
lower  part  of  booth's  apparatus,  with  a  flexible  apparatus,  to 
which  were  attached  a  ball-and-socket-valve  and  mouth-piece, 
similar  to  those  commonly  employed  for  inhalation,  togethor 
with  a  nasal  spring.  The  full  effect  of  the  vapour  was  produced  j 
in  from  one  to  two  or  three  minutes  generally,  and,  as  soon  as 
it  was  perceived,  the  operation  was  performed- 

Chloroform  quickly  superseded  ether,  and  Morton  found  his 
patent  valueless,  bis  business  destroyed,  and  even  the  bore 
honour  of  the  invention  wrested  haxa  biin.  But  the  pain  with 
which  we  think  of  his  miafortuaes  is  greatly  lessened  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  attempt  to  keep  his  discovery  a  secret,  and, 
under  the  name  of  '  Letheon/  to  secure  the  possible  profits  of 
it  exclusively  for  himself,  hy  means  of  a  patent,  contrary  to  tba 
usages  of  the  profession. — Dr.  Chapman,  WtdminskT  £eriew, 
1859. 

A  mouth  after  the  first  application  of  ether  in  England,  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  discovered  that  by  its  instrumentality 
the  ordinary  pains  of  mat«mity  might  be  averted  without  dan- 
ger. The  remedy  was  used  also,  with  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
in  some  of  the  most  fearful  and  painful  diseases ;  and  by  its  aid 
many  persons  was  rescued  from  certain  death  who  must  otheiy 
wise  have  undergone  a  difficult  and  most  painful  operation. 

The  mixture,  improperly  called  chloric  ether,  which  is  simplj 
-a  solution  of  chloroform  in  alcohol,  was,  early  in  1647,  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  to  possess  anu^thetic  power.      He  ex-  j 
hibited  its  effects  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Middlesex  Hospitals.   I 
But,    it  was  Dr.   Simpson  who,  upon  tho  suggestion  of  Mr.  1 
Waldie,  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Liverpool,  first  tried  chloia>  J 
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form  undiluted,  discovered  the  effects  of  its  vapour,  and  thns'fl 
bound  hia  namn  indusolubly  with  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  F 
conferred  on  man. 

The  itctton  of  ether,  and  the  beet  mode  of  admiuistoring  itff 
Tapoor,  was  investigated  by  Dr,  John  Snow,  who,  in  September 
1849  published  a  work  on  '  The  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of 
Ether.'  This  subject  waa  investigated  with  great  anccess  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  led  to  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  that  city,  of 
Chloroform,  a  terchloride  of  fonnyle,  which  acted  more  speodily 
and  effectively.  From  this  time  chloroform  became  more  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  production  of  artificial  antestheeia.  Dr. 
Chapman  aaye,  '  Anicsthetio  agenta  should  only  be  administered 
by  those  who  possess  Icnowledgo  and  experience  of  their  proper- 
tiee.  The  very  essence  of  anaesthesia  consists  of  a  partial  arrest 
of  the  vitfil  processes,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  stage  on  the  way  fiom  Ufa 
to  death;  only  those  agenta  which  are  capable  of  leading  us  along 
this  solemn  path,  and  which  having  done  so  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, will  allow  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  are  really  endued  with 
the  power  of  saving  ua  from  pain.' 

Among  the  advantagns  of  chloroform  over  sulphuric  ether,  as 
an  aniesthetic  agent — its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant,  nor  does  it 
exhale  in  a  disagreeable  form  from  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  aa 
generally  happens  with  sulphuric  etlier.  Being  required  in  much 
less  quantity,  it  is  much  more  portable  and  transmissible  than 
sulphuric  ether.  No  special  Jtind  of  inhaler  or  instrument  is' 
neoeasary  for  its  exhibition.  A  little  of  the  liquid  diffused  upon 
the  interior  of  a  hollow-shaped  sponge,  or  on  a  pocket-ban dker- 
chie^  or  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper,  or  held  over  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  so  as  to  be  fully  inhaled,  generally  suffices  in  about  a 
minute  or  two  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Sir  James  Simpson's  special  application  of  the  new  remedy 
in  child-birth  must  next  be  noticed.  In  early  days  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  period  of  insensibility  could  not  be  prolonged 
with  safety.  This  erroneous  belief  was  speedily  dispelled  by 
Simpson,  whose  most  profonnd  compassion  had  been  excited  by 
the  sofferingB  of  women  in  child-birth.     These  sufferings  h» 
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determined,  it  it  irere  possible,  to  relieve,  and  on  the  19tti  of"  J 
January  1847  he  for  the  first  time  employed  ether  for  this  piir.  i 
pose,  and  ^rith  complete  success,  in  a  case  of  unusual  difficulty  * 
fmd  severity.  Others  of  like  kind  followed,  and  in  March,  ha 
published  bis  first  memoirs  on  the  subject.  From  this  time  his. 
use  of  ether  in  natural  labour  commenced,  and  in  November,  1847, 
he  announced  that  he  had  employed  it,  'with  feiv  and  rare  ex- 
ceptions,' for  every  patient  he  hod  attended.  '  And  I  have  no- 
doubt  whatever,'  he  adds,  '  that  some  years  hence  the  practice 
will  be  generaL  Obstetricians  may  oppose  it,  but  I  believe  our 
patients  themselves  will  force  the  use  of  it  on  the  profession,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  over  a  series  of  better* 
and  moTO  rapid  recoveries,  not  once  witnessed  any  disagreeable 
result  follow  to  mother  or  child,  while  I  have  now  seen  an  im- 
mense amonnt  of  maternal  pmn  and  agony  saved  by  its  employ- 
ment. And  I  most  conscientiously  believe  that  the  prond  mission 
of  the  physician  is  distinctly  twofold — namely,  to  alleviate  human 
aoffering  as  well  as  to  preserve  human  life.' 

The  physiological  efTecta  of  the  vapoura  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form are  classified  by  Professor  Brando  in  five  definite  and  pro- 
gressive stages.  1.  In  the  first  stage,  which  is  transient,  the^ 
patient  is  exhilarated,  but  conscious  of  what  is  passing  before 
him,  able  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  hmbs,  and  sensitive  \x^ 
pain.  2.  In  the  second  stage,  mental  functions  as  well  as  volun- 
tary movements  are  performed,  but  irregularly.  The  patient 
knows  not  wliere  he  his ;  is  generally,  but  not  always  ready  to 
do  what  he  is  directed.  This  according  to  Dr.  Snow,  who  has 
investigated  the  whole  subject  with  great  accuracy,  is  the  stage 
of  dreams.  3.  It  is  in  the  third  stage  that  the  mental  functions 
and  voluntary  movements  become  dormant,  although  entemal 
impressions  may  here  produce  involuntary  action.  Any  pain  in- 
flicted in  this  stage  might  call  forth  a  groan,  but  it  would  not  be 
expressed  by  articulate  words.  4.  In  the  fourth  stage  no  move- 
ment besides  that  occasioned  by  the  snoring  of  the  patient  which 
indicates  him  to  be  in  a  condition  of  absolute  insensibility.  5.  la 
the  fifth  stage,  which  has  been  witnessed  only  in  the  inferior  ani- 
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mals,  tho  hieathing  becomes  laboured  aud  irregular,  involuntary 
and  voluntary  musdes  are  alike  powerless,  respiration  and  circu- 
lation successively  cease,  and  death  onsuea. 

The  fatal  eifecta  of  chloroform  depend  not  upon  peculiarities 
in  individual  constitution,  but  upon  faults  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Fhipson  Btatee  of  the  action  of  chloroform :  '  In  the  human 
body  exiat  different  ayatems  of  nerves,  and  the  art  of  producing 
anaatheaia  consists  in  allowing  one  system  to  work  as  usual,  while 
the  other  systems  are  under  the  influence  of  sleep.  The  nerves 
of  motion  and  sensibility  are  made  to  aleop  while  tho  nerves  of 
■organic  life  continue  their  functions.  We  ate  now  enabled  to 
appreciate  these  wonderful  discoveries,  aud  to  admire  the  marvel- 
lous arrangement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  problem  of  de- 
priving man  of  eenaibihty  and  motion  without  impeding  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion — orj  in  other  terms,  of  depriving  him 
of  his  faculty  of  moving  and  of  feeling  pain  without  depriving 
him  of  life — has  been  solved.  During  ameethesia  (the  sleep  ot 
chloroform)  man  lives  like  a  plant ;  his  animal  functions  are 
taken  &om  him  for  a  time.' 

Chloroform  has  been  extensively  used  in  every  hospital  in 
Europe,  It  was  the  greatest  boon  to  our  poor  wounded  in  the 
Crimea  and  India.  The  exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  ehloroform 
in  Luckiiow  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  that  fearful 
fiicge,  ^o  latal  case  occurred  from  its  frequent  use  in  the 
Crimea.  Dr.  Snow  could  ascertain  but  fifty  fatal  cases  tlirough- 
out  the  world  which  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  chloroform 
during  ten  days.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  mads 
about  £1,000  a-year  for  administeiing  chloroform  in  private 
practice.  lie  met  with  but  one  fatal  case  among  the  many  thou- 
Bands  to  whom  he  administered  chloroform.  The  fatal  effect  is 
by  paralysing  the  heart ;  but  the  chance  of  this  result,  with  due 
care,  is  very  small;  indeed,  it  has  been  compared  with  the  chance 
of  a  iatol  railway  accident. 

The  world  has  as  yet  seen  no  discovery  comparablo  in  practical 
value  with  that  of  the  uses  of  chloroform ;  none  that  haa  pre- 
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vented  so  much  agonj,  none  tliat  has  saved  ao  much  life.  Tlie  , 
extinction  of  pain  in  operative  eurgery  has  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold the  victories  of  the  surgeon  over  diseaso^ — first,  be^^aueo  i 
things  are  practicable  now  which  formerly  could  not  have  been 
attempted ;  secondly,  because  the  knife  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
an  evil  to  be  dreaded  and  postponed.  It  is  aa  the  diacoverer  of 
B  of  chloroform  that  Sir  James  Simpson  stands  pre-emi- 
nent  above  the  men  of  his  time,  and  has  left  a  deathless  name  ] 
to  bis  posterity. 

The  effects  of  chloroform  vapour  on  the  Sensitive  Plant  are 
very  striking ;  and  it  has  been  used  to  render  bees  quiet  and  in^ 
nocuous,  and  while  in  this  state,  the  honey  is  taken  from  them. 
In  swarming,  bees  have  also  been  rendered  manageable  by  chlo- 
roform. 

Eow  HuMPHBY  Davy  First  Bokathed  Ladohivg  Gas. 

Davy,  who  had  been  articled  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in 
Penzance,  mode  such  progress  in  medicine,  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  studies,  he  first  experimented  on  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas ;  and  his  discovery  of  its  wonderful  agency  was 
the  origin  of  the  researches  which  established  his  character  as  a 
heniical  philosopher.  In  April,  1T99,  '  he  first  breathed  nitrous 
oxide:  ten  months  of  incessant  labour  were  employed  in  nmlting 
experiments ;  three  years  in  detailing  them.  The  author  was 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  pupil  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  ' 
the  most  remote  town  of  Cornwall,  with  Uttlo  access  to  philoso- 
phical books,  and  none  at  all  to  philosophical  men,' 

Davy,  for  his  investigation,  devised  the  vety  beautiful  method 
of  procuring  the  nitrous  air,  viz.,  the  decomposition  by  heat  of 
the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  are  thereby  dissolved 
into  watery  vapour  and  the  desiderated  gas.  Under  the  famous 
name  of  nitrous  oxide,  he  minutely  examined  and  recorded  ita 
properties  for  the  first  time.  In  his  '  liosearches,'  he  tells  us : 
'  Having  previoQsly  closed  my  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lung^ 
I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  imxa  and  into  a  silk  bog. 
The  liist  feelings  were  similar  to  giddiness;  but  in  less  than  half  , 
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pressure  on  tJl  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  pleasuiablft 
thiilling,  particularly  in  the  cheat  and  the  extremities.     The  ob- 
jecta  around  me  became  dazzling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute. 
Towards  the  laat  inspiration,  the  thrilling  increased,  and  at  last 
an  irresistible  propensity  woa  indulged  in.    I  recollect  but  indis- 
tinctly what  followed ;  I  know  that  my  motions  were  varioua 
and  violent.     These  efforts  very  soon  ceased  after  reapiration ;  in 
ten  minutea  I  had  recovered  my  natural  state  of  mind.     Almost 
everyone  who  has  breathed  this  gas  has  observed  the  same  thing. 
On  some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no  effect  whatever,  and  on  others  the 
effects  are  alwaya  painful    The  experiment  cannot  be  made  with                u 
impunity  by  those  who  are  liable  to  determination  of  blood  to    ^^^H 
ihe  head.'                                                                                      ^H 
Davy  waa  at  firat  sanguine  of  the  useful  application  of  nitrous    ^^H 
oxide  to  medicine.     It  might  he  the  notable  gold  of  Geber,  the      ^^ 
vivifying  quintessence  of  the  elements  of  Raymond  Lully,  the                 | 
water  of  life  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  elixir  of  Paracelsus,  at  least                J 
some  purified  and  ettempered  supporter  of  vitality,  for  ita  com-     ^^^J 
position  waa  almoat  identical  in  ita  ingredients  with  that  of  the    ^^^| 
atmosphere.    But  Davy  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  recorded  ita    ^^^| 
inutility,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacies  attendant  on  the  trial  of    ^^H 
BO  strange  and  novel  a  medicinal  agent.    Nevertheless,  in  desorib-                ' 
ing  its  effects,  Davy  predicted  that  as  '  nitreus  oxide  in  its  ex- 
tension, scema  capable  of  deatroying  physical  pain,  it  may  pro-      ■ 

■       hably  bo  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations  in  which     ^^H 
^M      no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes  place.'     Soi  was  this  an  acci-     ^^^H 
H      dental  conjecture  of  genius,  but  the  result  of  ten  months'  exp&-     ^^H 
H     rimenta  ;  bo  that  Davy  mnat  be  acknowledged  aa  the  originator                 , 
^M      of  that  prolific  idea,  which  as  chloroform  has  become  one  of  the 
H      moat  glorious  realitioa  of  the  preaont  century. 

SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 
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^P     The  amount  of  health;,  ordinary  Steep  each  day  is  in  piopoi- 

tion  to  the  amount  of  healthy  "wear  and  t«ar"  of  the  system, 
and  the  absence  of  emotional  excitement ;  for  something  in  ths 
ahape  of  good  news,  as  well  as  of  bad  news,  will  keep  the  mind 
nneasy  and  awake.  Thus,  a  traveller  who  is  to  be  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  catch  an  early  train  will  wake  to  the  moment ;  in 
fact,  he  has  been  scarcely  asleep  at  all — emotion  of  some  sort  or 
other  has  destrgyed  complete  sleep.  The  condition  of  the 
emotions  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  of  criminals  before  execution 
is  also  well  known.  Starvation  ia  another  cause  of  want  of  sleep, 
OS  tj^ere  has  been  no  exercise  or  wear  and  tear  of  muscle.  We 
have  all  these  conditions  in  hospital  patients  under  chloroform. 
Of  the  new  world  revealed  by  sleep,  poets  of  all  ages  hava 
written,  of  course,  a  great  deal ;  but  we  are  more  intereeted  with 
the  fact  that  this  emotion,  or  nervous  irritability,  especially  in 
female  patients,  which  destroys  natural  sleep,  also  involves  an 
increase  of  chloroform  to  produce  aniestheMO.  Wordsworth  re- 
marks that  twilight  has  the  power  of  removing,  softening,  har- 
monising,  or  rendering  abstract  certain  things  otherwise  lost  in 
the  bustle  or  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sunshine ;  so  it  strikes  me  ia 
-sleep ;  it  removes  some  objects,  and  makes  others  mora  clear— it 
leaves  oot  a  great  deal  of  what  is  Imown  to  us  as  osaociatioa  of 
every-day  ideas,  and  introduces  us  to  a  world  of  "  innate  ideas  " 
and  new  but  useless  fancies,  and  new  illusions.  Chloroform 
patients  sing  songs,  under  chloroform,  they  never  knew  be- 
fore, &c. 

Dr.  KOit  Ueum  a*  CUmftrm. 
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As  to  the  Eules  of  Sleep :    Ist,  Those  who  think  moat,  who^^l 
do  moat  b™ii  work,   require  most  sleep.     2nd,  That  time         ~ 
'saTod'  from  necessary  sleep  is  infidlibly  dcBtnictive  to  mind 
body,  and  estate.     Give  youreelf,  your  children,  your  servants — 
give  all  that  are  under  you— the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  they 
will  take,  by  compelling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular  early 
hour,  and  to  riBo  in  the  morning  the  moment  thoy  awake ;  and 
within  a  fortnight,  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  honda  of  sleep  the  moment  enough 
repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the  system.     This  is 
the  only  safe  and  sufficient  rule ;  and  as  to  the  question  how    ^^_ 
much  sleep  any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a  rule  for  himsel£     ^^^| 

Causes  of  Trascb.                                  '^^^| 
Dr.  Sir  Henry  HoUand,  in  his  "Medical  Notes,"  observes             ' 
that,  "as  respects  magnetic  sleep  or  trance  in  all  its  alleged 
shapes,  there  ia  no  well  authenticated  fact  making  it  needful 
to  believe  that  an  influence  ia  received  from  without,  beyond 
those  impressions  on  the  senses  which  are  capable,  according  to 
the  temperament  and  other  circumstances  of  existing  disordered             i 
as  well  as  healthy  actions,  throughout  every  part  of  the  nerron^^^^H 
system,  and  especially  in  the  sensorial  functions."                         ^^^H 

MoRNma  Drkahs.                                   ^^H 
The  old  notion  of  the  "  Somnia  vera"  of  approaching  day —  ^^H 
"Morning  dreams  come  trao,"  ia  interpreted  by  the  phyaioat  ^^H 
statfl  of  sleep  being  then  less  perfect :  trains  o  F  thought  suggested'  ^^M 
follow  more  nearly  the  course  of  wakiug  aeaociations,  and  ths'^^H 
memory  retains  them ;  while  earlier  and  more  confused  dreams.  ^^H 
are  wholly  lost  to  tho  mind.                                                                     ^H 
There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the  physiology  of             ' 
man  than  this,  that  the  brain  expands  its  cne^^'ies  and  itself 

daring  the  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  arc  recuperated     1 

daring  sleep.     If  the  recuperation  does  not  equal  the  expend!-  ^^H 
tare,  tho  brain  withers— this  is  insanity.     Thus  it  is  that,  in  ^^M 

NATURE  OF  SLEEP.  Vjt 

vented  from  sleeping,  always  died  raving  maniacs ;  tlius  it  is, 
also,  that  those  who  are  starved  to  death  become  insane— the 
hiain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep. 

Nature  op  Sleep. 

Wo  catch  glimpses  of  its  nature  at  the  moment  of  foiling 
asleep  and  waking.  When  it  is  the  usual  time  for  sleep,  if  our 
attention  happens  to  be  Uvelily  excited,  it  is  ia  vain  we  court 
sleep.  When  we  are  striving  to  contend  against  the  sense  of 
overwhelming  fatigue,  what  we  feel  is  that  we  can  no  longer 
command  our  attention.  Then  wo  are  lost,  or  ar^  asleep.  Then 
the  head  and  body  drop  forwards ;  we  have  ceased  to  attend  ti> 
the  maintonanco  of  our  equilibrium.  Any  iteration  of  gentle 
,  impressions,  enough  to  divert  attention  from  other  objects,  with- 
out arousing  it,  promote  sleep.  Thus  we  recognise  as  the  psy- 
chical basis  of  sleep  the  suspension  of  the  attention.  Are  any 
other  mental  faculties  suspended  in  sleep  t  Sensation  and  the 
influence  of  the  will  over  the  muscular  system  are  not.  For 
our  dreams  are  liable  to  be  shaped  by  what  we  hear.  The 
sleeper,  without  waking,  will  turn  away  his  head  from  a  bright 
light ;  will  withdraw  his  arm  if  you  pinch  it ;  will  utter  aloud 
words  which  he  dreams  he  is  employing.  The  aeeming  insensi- 
bility in  sleep,  the  apparent  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the 
will,  are  simply  consequences  of  the  suspension  of  attention, 

Letim  bg  H.  Haft.  M.D. 

Sleep  is  death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like  him  that  I  never 
dare  trust  him  without  my  prayers. 

We  term  sleep  a  death,  and  yet  'tis  waking  that  kills  us,  and 
deatroya  those  spirits  that  are  the  house  of  life.  Tis  indeed  a 
part  of  life  that  best  espresseth  death;  for  every  man  truly  lives 
as  long  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or  some  way  makes  good  the  fccnl- 
ties  of  himself,  Themistoclea,  therefore,  that  slew  his  soldier 
in  his  sleep,  was  a  merciful  executioner ;  'tis  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment the  mildness  of  no  laws  hath  invented. 

Sir  TbHat  AvwM. 
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As  a  general  rule,  our  dreams  are  symptomatic  of  out  prin- 
•ciples  and  characters.  The  most  affectionate  of  mothers  will 
dream  of  murdering  their  children.  A  veteran,  who,  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  had  done  groat  exploits  in  ten  pitched 
battles,  and  who  had  thrice  volunteered  into  the  forlorn  /wjie, 
told  one  that,  when,  for  relieving  the  tedium,  of  the  march,  or 
the  weariness  of  the  night  hy  the  camp  fire,  they  would  tell  one 
another  of  their  dreams,  these  dreams  were  almost  always  in 
the  inverse  ratio,  in  respect  of  the  cowardice  or  hravery  of  the 
-conduct  of  the  different  parties  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  for 
himself,  he  was  always  dreaming  of  running  away  home  to  his 
mother.  M^cvortheless,  suppose  you  dream  of  doing  some  wicked 
thing,  and  sleep  im  soundly,  without  any  sensation  of  remorao : 
■or,  suppose  you  dream  of  the  blessed — the  coming  of  our 
Xord— and  feel  nothing  but  dismay,  and  awake  trembling  with 
horror ;  well,  in  either  case,  I  will  not  say,  it  is  certainly  a  bad 
fflgn  of  your  spiritual  condition ;  but  I  must  say,  that  it  does 
not  look  fair  ;  and  that  you  would  do  well  to  examine  yourself 
strictly  of  your  waking  principles.  I  knew  one,  who  was  an 
ardent  theoretic  millennarian.  He  dreamed  of  the  advent,  and 
awoke  in  agony.  Something  must  be  far  wrong,  he  concluded. 
On  reflection  and  self-examination,  he  detected  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  vehement  pleading  for  the  doctrine  of  the  speedy 
-coming,  he  was  worldly,  covetous,  and  spiritually  inactive  ;  and 
even  guilty  of  prostituting  the  blessed  hope  in  defence  of  the 
inactivity.  He  repented,  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
liberality  and  well-doing.  Years  afterwards,  he  dreamed  again  ; 
and,  immediately  on  seeing  the  vision  of  glory,  felt  himself  to 
be  blissfully  transformed.  When  he  awoke,  I  am  in  a  right 
way  of  preparation  for  the  advent  now,  was  his  reflection ;  J 
■will  keep  in  it.  So  ho  abounded  in  well-doing  more  and  more; 
till  he  died  triumphing  in  the  hope  that  he  would  t 
the  glory  of  the  first  resurraction. 
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posrr/oys  in  sleeping. 


Slbep  op  'Gdiltt  Cheatubbs.' 

It  ia  not  tmcommon  to  hear  persons  attribute  the  sleeping  of 
'guilty  creatures '  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  recklessness.  This  ia 
an  error,  referable  to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  sleep,  and  of  the 
fact  '  that  all  degrees  of  eseitement  in  the  parte  of  the  biain 
and  spinal  marrow,  aaaociated  with  the  nerves  of  the  sensitive 
eystciD,  are  followed  by  proportional  exhaustion.  The  only 
limit  to  this  law  ia  the  capabiHty  of  hearing  in  those  parts.  Ex- 
hausted by  mental  excitement,  the  criminal  is  often  awakened 
for  his  execution ;  and  the  soldier,  both  by  mental  and  bodily 
excitement,  sleeps  by  the  roaring  c 


Positions  dj   Slkbpino. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  to  sleep  with  the  head  to  the  north 
will  cause  one's  days  to  be  ahortoned ;  to  the  south  will  bring 
longevity ;  to  the  east  riches  ;  and  to  the  west  change  of  scena 
Some  superstitious  persons  in  England  object  to  their  bedsteads 
being  placed  parallel  to  the  planks  of  the  floor,  considering  it 
unlucky  to  sleep  across  the  hoards. 

Now,  it  is  objected  that  the  Hindoo  superstition  referring  to 
the  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  the  head  should  lie,  ia 
opposed  to  a  modern  theory  which  professes  to  be  based  on 
scientific  principles,  Ther«  is  more  reason  to  the  objection  to 
sleeping  across  the  boards.  In  Loudon,  owing  to  the  Building 
Act,  the  all  but  universal  practice  ia  to  run  the  joists  from  front 
to  back  of  a  house,  so  that  the  floor  boards  run  across  the  house, 
parallel  with  the  street,  and  he  who  aleeps  '  across  the  boards' 
necessarily  sleeps  with  his  face  to  the  window,  and  will  have  the 
full  glare  of  the  morning  light. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  announced  to  the  Scottish  Curative 
Mesmeric  AsBociation,  that  peraons  wishing  to  secure  sleep  should 
lie  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  and  not  on  any  account  with 
their  heads  to  the  west.  A  physician  at  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Julius 
TOB  dom  FischweOer,  asserts  in  his  will,  that  his  own  great  age 
18 
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(109)  waa  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  liia  constant  1 
ing  with  his  head  towards  the  north  ;  and  the  rest  of  his  body 
in  a  direction  coinciding  as  closely  as  passible  with  that  of  the 
meridian— that  is,  with  his  heels  to  the  south.  From  peraiating 
in  this  habit,  the  learned  doctor  considered  that  the  iron  con- 
tained in  our  system,  finding  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic currents,  which  are  continually  flowing  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  towards  the  north  pole,  becomes  magnetised,  and  thus 
increases  the  energy  of  the  vital  principle.  Still  there  is  this 
condition  :  '  Let  the  body  incline  as  often  a.9  possible  during  the 
day  quite  fiat  on  the  ground,' — a  rule  of  difiicult  observance  In 
every-day  life. 

An  eminent  physician  in  Scotland  states,  that  when  he  &Ue<i 
by  every  other  prescription  to  bring  sleep  to  invalid  children,  he 
recommended  their  couches  or  little  beds  to  be  turned  due  north 
and  south,  the  head  of  the  child  being  placed  towards  the  north  ; 
he  had  never  failed  by  this  process  to  induce  sleep.  This  pTC- 
ecripfaon  is  simply  an  application  of  the  Od  or  Odylk  farce,  which 
Baron  Eeichenbach  wrote  some  four-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Cabanis,  in  his  investigations  on  the  mind,  says  Dr.  Mjllin- 
,  baa  endeavoured  to  fii  the  order  in  which  the  different 
ur  organisation  go  to  sleep,  namely,  first,  the  le^  and 
i,  then  the  muscles  that  support  the  head  and  back.  The 
■ense  that  slumbers  is  that  of  sight,  followed  in  regular 
Bnccession  by  the  sense  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
The  viscera,  he  says,  fall  asleep  one  after  the  other,  bnt  with 
different  degrees  of  soundness. 

It  having  lately  been  aacertained  that  the  position  of  the  bed- 
Bteod  has  much  to  do  with  avoiding  sleepless  nights,  the  above 
question  has  been  thus  answered  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
'  Builder ' : — 

'  Years  ago  I  suffered  much  l>om  nervous  irritation,  and  con- 
nequent  loss  of  sleep.  I  lancied  that  I  slept  better  in  certain 
rooms  than  others  ;  and,  alter  trying  to  ascertain  why,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  position  of 
the  bed. 
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*  For  twenty-five  years  aud  upwards  I  have  had  my  bed  placed 
with  the  head  to  the  nortli,  or  aa  neai  that  point  as  I  can ;  and 
if  I  cannot  have  it  north,  I  place  it  north-oast,  with  as  much 
north  aa  I  can  get  When  I  sleep  from  home,  I  pull  out  the 
bedstead  from  the  wall  and  turn  it  to  the  desired  point  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  finding  great  advantage.  Many  of  my  friends,  know- 
ing my  fancy,  take  care  t«  put  me  in  a  room  with  the  bed  in  the 
right  position.  They  amile  at  my  whim  :  I  sleep,  and  smile  at 
their  unbelief.' 

Another  correspondent  of  the  '  Builder '  states : — '  So  far  aa 
my  own  observations  have  gone,  I  know  that  my  sleep  is  always 
more  sound  and  refreshing  when  my  head  is  placed  to  the  north. 
There  are  persons  whom  I  know,  the  head  of  whose  beds  is  to 
the  north,  and  who,  in  order  to  wake  early,  will  reverse  theii 
nsual  position  in  the  bed,  but  without  knowing  the  reason  why, 
beyond  "that  they  could  always  wake  earlier,"  the  rest  (sleep) 
being  more  broken.  I  have  it  related  to  me  that  at  a  military 
hospital  in  Kussia,  there  were  some  sick  patients,  of  highly  sen- 
mtive  natures,  and  who  were  rapidly  recovering.  When  neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  be  removed  to  another  wing  of  the 
building  they  did  not  get  on  so  well ;  in  &£t,  prostration  seemed 
to  be  setting  in  -  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  get  them  bock 
to  their  former  wards  as  quickly  as  possible,  wbero  the  heada  of 
the  beds  were  to  the  north-  I  have  heard  of  horses  going  blind 
through  changing  their  position  &om  north  to  south  to  that  of 
west  to  east.  .Certcunly,  longevity  can  be  attained  bj  this 
means ;  but  it  must  be  combined  with  healthful  living,  proper 
rest,  and  exercise  of  both  mind  and  body.' 

Galen,  who,  iu  the  decline  of  life  sneered  &om  wakefulness, 
found  much  comfort  in  eating  a  lettuce  In  the  evening ;  and 
everj-  one  who  has  indulged  in  the  same  luxury  moat  have  ex- 
perienced the  soporific  efi'ects  of  this  plant.  Among  the  fablea 
of  antiquity,  we  read  of  Venus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis, 
throwing  herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces,  to  soothe  her  grief. 

Mr.  Sommer  propounds  a  new  theory  of  sleep  ;  his  idea  ia 
that  sleep  is  simply  a  result  of  the  deozygenation  of  the  system, 
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and  he  believea  that  aleepine^  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  axygeax 
stoied  in  the  blood  is  exhausted. 

Sleet-'Wai.kikc. 
Somnambulism,  or  walking  in  the  sleep,  appears  to  difler  from. 
dieaming  chiefly  in  the  degree  in  which  the  bodily  functions  are 
affected.  The  mind  is  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  dreaming, 
npon  its  own  impressions,  as  poeaeasing  a  real  anil  present  exist- 
ence in  external  things ;  but  the  bodily  organs  are  more  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  so  that  the  individual  acts  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  his  erroneoiia  conceptions,  and  holds  convetsations  in 
regard  to  them.  He  is  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  without  tlirough  his  organs  of  sense ;  not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  correct  his  erroneous  impressions,  hut  rather  to  bo 
mixed  up  with  them ;  and  a  variety  of  remarkable  phenomena 
'   arise  out  of  these  peculiarities. 


It  is  from  remembering  the  action  of  a  dream  aa  long  as  the 
dream  lasts,  that  somnambulists  generally  meet  with  no  accidents 
in  ascending  to  perilous  situations  during  their  sleep.  The  sur- 
rounding localities  are  so  correctly  presented  to  the  mind,  that 
the  person  ascends  with  safety  to  the  roofe  of  houses,  or  crosseH 
torrents  and  bridges,  which  during  the  waking  state  ho  would 
be  afraid  to  do ;  the  passion  of  fear  being  destroyed  by  sleep. 
The  perilous  situations  of  somnambulists  have  formed  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  gazing  midtitudes ;  and  the  mind  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  leaving  the  deep- 
wanderer  to  his  own  guidance,  where  a  mistake  in  his  footing  of 
the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  would  have  plunged  him  into 
eternity. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  somnambulist  is  limited  in 
all  he  does,  during  this  state,  to  the  ideas  which  are  furnished 
by  the  dream,  under  the  impressions  of  which  he  acts.  His 
mind,  it  should  be  seen,  and  his  organs  of  senso  generally,  are 
likewise  limited  to  these  impressions. 

Langittm  Parker. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  on 
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the  authority  of  Jemker,  a  celebrated  phyBician  and  professor  of 
Halle,  relates  the  following  of  a  postmot),  whose  doily  joarnBy 
lay  between  Halle  aad  a  town  some  eight  miles  distaot,  a  con- 
aiderahle  part  of  which  was  unencloaed  champaign  meadow  land. 
In  walking  over  this  smooth  surlkco,  the  postman  was  generally  i 
asleep  :  but  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his  road,  ^ere  was 
a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream ;  and  to  reach  this  bridge,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps,  2*ow  it  was  asoor- 
taioed,  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  tho  kind  could  be,  (1)  that 
the  postman  was  asleep  ia  passing  over  this  level  course ;  (2) 
that  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards 
the  bridge;  and  (3)  that  just  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  ha 
awoke.  This  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be 
active  though  the  body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily 
functions  may  be  dormant  while  others  are  alert.  The  locomo. 
tive  faculty  was  here  in  exercise  while  the  senses  were  in 
slumber. 

This  suggests  another  example  found  in  a  story  told  by  Eras- 
mus in  one  of  his  letters,  concerning  hia  learned  friend  Oporinu^ 
the  celebrated  professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  oit 
a  journey  with  a  bookseller,  and  on  their  road  they  hadfaUen  in 
with  a  manuscript.  Tired  with  their  day's  travelling — travelling 
was  then  almost  exclusively  performed  on  horseback — they  came 
at  nightiall  to  their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curiooa  to  aacar- 
tain  the  contents  of  their  manuscript ;  and  Oporinus  undertook 
the  task  of  reading  it  aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time, 
when  the  bookseller  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  question  con- 
cerning a  word  which  ho  had  not  rightly  understood.  It  was 
now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was  asleep  ;  and  being  awakened 
by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  what 
for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading.  This  is  a  case  con- 
curring with  a  thousand  others  to  prove  :  (1)  that  one  ;bodily 
sense  or  function  may  be  asleep  while  another  is  awake  ;  and  (2) 
that  the  mind  may  be  in  a  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep, 
and  no  memoty  of  that  activity  romain  after  the  sleep  has  ceased. 
The  hrst  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must  hare  had 
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Ms  eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongus  and  fauces  awake,  though 
his  ears  and  other  csensee  wore  asleep.  And  the  second  is  no  less 
80 ;  for  the  act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of 
mental  energies.  Physiologifrta  have  observed,  that  our  bodily 
senses  and  powers  do  not  iall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a 
cattain  succession.  "We  all  know  that  the  first  symptom  of 
slumber  is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas  hearing  con- 
tinues alert  for  a  senson  after  the  power  of  vision  has  been  dor- 
mant. In  the  case  last  alluded  to,  this  order  was,  however, 
violated ;  and  the  sight  was  forcibly  kept  awoke  while  the  hearing 
liad  lapsed  into  torpidity. 


Sleepinq  wrni  the  Eyes  Open. 


There  are  some  persona  who  sleep  with  their  eyes  open ;  and 
n  man  may  stand  before  another  man  in  such  a  situation, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  image  of  that 
person  who  has  the  light  may  bo  vividly  depicted  on  the  retina 
of  the  sleeping  man.  But  does  he  see  Hs  he  sensible  of  it !  No. 
This  has  been  magnified  into  a  wonder ;  whereas  it  only  ])rovo8 
what  Dr.  Darwin  long  since  asserted — that  sensation  does 
not  depend  upon  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves,  but  upon 
actions  excited  in  them.  Arouse  the  slambeter,  awake  him  that 
aloepeth,  bring  out  the  natural  excitement  into  his  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  he  would  exclaim,  '  God  bless  me  I  how  came  you 
here  at  this  time  of  night  t 

MoniFlOATlOS   op  S1.EBF. 

Sleep  is  mnch  modified  more  by  habit  than  we  are  generally 
disposed  to  allow.  Thus,  an  old  artilleryman  often  enjoys  tran- 
quil repose  while  the  cannon  are  thundering  aronnd  him ;  an 
engineer  has  been  known  to  fall  asleep  within  a  boiler  while  his 
fellows  were  beating  it  on  the  outside  with  their  ponderous  ham- 
men  ;  and  the  repose  of  a  miller  is  nowise  incommoded  by  the 
noise  of  his  mill.  Sound  ceases  to  be  a  stimnlua  to  such  men, 
and  what  would  have  proved  an  inoxpreesible  annoyance  to 
others,   ia  by  them  altc^ether    unheeded.    It  is  common  for 
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carriers  to  sleep  on  horseback,  and  coachmen  on  their  coaches. 
During  the  bottle  of  the  Nile,  Bome  boys  were  so  exhausted,  that 
they  fell  asleep  on  the  deck,  amid  the  deafening  thunder  of  that 
dreadful  engagement.  Nay,  ailence  itself  may  become  a  slimulua, 
while  sound  ceases  to  be  so.  Thus,  a  miller  being  very  ill,  bia 
mill  was  stopped  that  he  might  not  be  diaturbed  by  its  noisa ; 
but  this,  BO  fas  from  inducing  sleep,  prevented  it  altogether ;  and 
it  did  not  take  place  till  the  mill  was  set  a-going  again.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  manager  of  some  vast  iron-works,  who  slept 
close  to  them  amid  the  incessant  din  of  hammers,  forges,  and 
blast  fiirnacee,  would  awoke  if  there  was  any  cessation  of  the 
noise  during  the  night.  To  carry  the  illustration  still  farther,it 
has  been  noticed  that  a  person  who  falls  asleep  near  a  church, 
the  bell  of  which  is  ringing,  may  hear  the  sound  during  tha 
whole  of  Mb  slumber,  and  be  nevertheless  aroused  by  its  suddaa 
cessation;  Here  the  sleep  must  have  been  imperfect,  otherwise 
he  would  hare  been  insensible  to  the  sound :  the  noise  of  the 
bell  was  no  stimulus ;  it  was  its  cessation  which,  by  breaking  the 
monotony,  became  so,  and  caused  the  sleeper  to  awoke. 

'  A  friend  of  mine,'  said  Eiskine,  '  was  suffering  from  a  con- 
tinual wakefulness,  and  various  methods  were  tried  to  send  him 
to  sleep,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  his  physicians  resorted  to  an  ex- 
periment which  succeeded  perfectly :  they  dressed  him  in  a  watch- 
man's coat,  put  a  lantern  into  his  hand,  placed  him  in  a  sentry- 
bos,  and — he  was  asleep  in  ten  minutes.' 

Tkyino  to  qet  to  Sleep, 
Or  great  anxiety  to  bring  on  sleep,  ia  more  or  less  its  preroD- 
tive  ;  the  disengagement  of  the  mind  from  any  strong  emotion, 
or  urgent  train  of  thought,  being  the  most  neediiil  condition  for 
attaining  sleep.  This  anxiety,  or  a  desire  to  sleep,  as  a  mental 
disquiet,  will  only  add  to  the  general  disquiet  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  The  motions  of  the  mind  must  be  as  qiuescent  as  those 
of  the  body ;  and  the  will,  instead  of  commanding  or  interfering, 
most  tranquilly  resign  itself  to  the  general  intention. 
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Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  his  'Medical  Notes,'  observes  :  '  The 
TnriouB  artifices  of  thought  and  memory  used  for  the  purpose 
often  fail  from  the  cause.  Wlen  they  succeed,  it  depends  upon 
the  exhaustion  being  more  complete,  or  the  mind  being  rapidly 
carried  from  one  object  to  another ;  a  desultory  state  of  this 
kiudj  without  emotion,  being  apparently  one  of  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  effect  desired.  The  close  dependence 
of  sleep  on  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  makes  it  probable 
that  evil  is  often  incurred  by  giving  purgatives  habitually  at  bed- 
time. The  case  is  a  common  one,  and  not  least  so  in  dyspeptic 
cases.  Tet  here  especially,  everything  ought  to  bo  avoided  which 
by  irritation  can  disturb  the  soundness  of  rest.' 

Mr,  Alfred  Smee,  the  well-known  surgeon,  has  found  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  produce  refreshing  sleep,  wliile  ali  other  medi- 
caments have  failed  or  been  impracticable ;  and  many  a  time  ha 
has  assuaged  a  sufferer's  pain  by  applying  a  little  cold  water  to 
the  top  of  the  brain,  and  has  thus  obtained  for  him  rest,  whea 
every  other  means  has  foiled.  Mr.  Smee  also  observes  :  '  We 
have  some  voluntary  power  of  being  able  to  get  to  sleep.  "We 
perhaps  lower  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  when  sleep  takes  place,  and  do  not  i^ain  awake  until 
some  unusual  impression  excites  the  biodynamic  circuit  to  awake, 
or  the  excitability  becomes  so  exalted  as  to  allow  weaker  impres- 
eions  to  have  the  same  efl'ect.' 

memenU  of  Eltt^uo-Bialttt, 


How  THE  Biologist  Induces  and  Detbrmikes  Sleep. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  expectation  of  sleep  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  inducing  it,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  everything  else  which 
could  keep  its  attention  awake.  Now  the  mind  of  tho  bioto- 
giaed  subject  has  been  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  sleep 
ifl  about  to  supervene,  and  is  closed  to  every  source  of  distrac- 
tion. The  waking  at  a  particular  time  may  also  be  explained 
by  the  influence  of  expectation.  These  phenomena  are  essen- 
tially conformable  to  facts  whose  genuineness  every  phys  iologist 
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and  peychologiBt  is  leaily  to  admit.  It  is  not,  however,  ia 
any  large  proportion  of  indiTiduals  that  thia  state  can  bo  in- 
duced ;  probably  not  more  thiui  one  in  twenty,  or  nt  most  ous 
in  twelve. 

There  is  one  phenomenon  of  the  biological  state  which  has 
been  considered  pre-eminently  to  indicate  the  power  of  the 
opeiator'a  will  over  his  subject,  liamely,  the  indnction  of  sleep, 
&nd  its  epontaneons  determination  at  a  given  time  previooaly 
obtained,  or  by  the  sound  of  the  operator's  voice,  and  that  only. 

Violation  of  a  Geave. 
The  legal  proceedings  which  took  place  about  ten  yeais  ago, 
in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Clack mamtansliire  with  regard  to  the 
violation  of  a  gtave  in  the  churchyard  at  Alloa,  and  the  un- 
warrantable exhumation  of  the  body  of  James  Quin,  had  their 
origin,  it  is  stated,  in  a  remarkable  dream  of  the  mother  of  the 
diseased.  Young  Quin  died  in  September,  1863,  and  was  buried 
in  a  lair  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  purchased  by  his  father 
from  William  Donaldson,  the  kirk  treasurer,  it  being  agreed  that 
the  price  was  to  he  paid  by  instalments.  About  six  months 
afterwards  liobert  Blair,  the  sexton  or  gravedigger,  took  upon 
himself  (without  the  authority,  it  would  appear,  of  Donaldson) 
to  sell  the  same  lair  to  another  pereon,  and  to  inter  therein  a 
relative  of  the  new  purchaser,  without,  however,  at  that  time 
exhuming  the  body  of  Quin,  the  former  tenant.  Some  consider- 
able time  after  this  the  mother  of  Quin,  being  desirous  of  erect- 
ing a  headstone  on  the  grave  of  her  son,  made  some  inqoiries 
with  that  view,  in  the  course  of  which  she  hoard  something  of 
another  person  having  been  buried  in  his  grave,  this  having,  as 
ehe  stated,  been  '  cast  up,'  by  Blair's  nephew  to  a  younger  son  of 
here  on  their  way  from  the  Sunday  school.  But  the  gravedigger 
denied  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  managed  to  pacify  her.  Feel- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  got  into  a  scrape  by  the  lair  having 
been  resold,  he,  some  weeks  after  Mrs.  Quin  had  interrogated  him 
on  the  subject,  dug  up  the  body  of  her  son  during  the  night  of 
Thursday,  the  23Td  of  March  last,  and  re-intened  it  in  othec 
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ground.  Now  on  that  very  Thnisday  night,  as 
Mrs.  Quin  at  the  trial,  ehe  had  this  remarkable  dream : — She 
dreamt  that  her  boy  stood  in  his  night-gown  at  her  bed-side,  and 
said  to  her,  '  Oh,  mother,  put  me  back  to  my  own  bed.'  She 
then  awoke  her  husband,  and,  forgetting  in  her  half -dreaming 
state  that  her  son  was  dead,  said  to  him,  '  Jimmie  is  out  of  his 
bed ;  put  him  back  into  it,'  aftBr  which  she  fell  asleep,  and  again 
had  the  same  dream.  A  third  time  during  the  same  night  she 
dreamt  that  her  son  was  standing  beaide  her  bedj  bat  on  this 
occasion,  remembering  that  he  was  dead,  the  figure  of  the  grave- 
digger  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  boy,  and  he  appeared  to 
be  shoving  hia  spade  into  the  body.  Awakening  in  great  trepida- 
tion, and  feeling  certain  that  her  boy  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
grave,  she  went  to  the  gravedigger  and  vehemently  accused  him 
of  having  dug  up  the  body,  which,  after  some  prevarication,  ha 
at  last  admitted.  Hence  arose  the  action  of  damages  against 
Donaldson,  the  kirk  treasurer,  and  Blair,  the  gmvedigger,  which, 
being  restricted  to  12^,  was  brought  in  the  Small  Debt  Court. 
The  sheriff,  after  a  long  proof,  assoilzied  Donaldson,  and  found 
Blair  liable  in  damages,  which,  the  parties  not  having  settled  th^^ 
same  extrajudicially,  have  been  since  assessed  at  hi. 


Cdriosities  of  Dreams. 

In  an  able  review  of  Mr.  Seafield's  interesting  '  Literature  of 
Dreams,'  the  Atk^mtum  has  selected  the  following  instances.  In 
the  life  of  8ir  Thomas  More  we  read  : 

*  Sir  Thomas  More's  mother  saw  in  her  sleep  the  number  of" 
children  she  should  have,  written  as  it  were  in  her  maniage  ring ; 
and  the  forma,  shapes,  and  countenances  of  them  all.  One  was 
very  dim  and  obscure,  and  could  scarcely  be  discerned  ;  for  of 
one  she  suffered  by  an  untimely  birth — an  aborsemeut.  An- 
other she  saw  full,  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  fairer  than  all  the 
rest ;  whereby,  no  doubt,  was  this  lamp  of  England  prefigured.' 

A  very  similar  incident  is  related  of  Mrs.  Abbott  by  Aubrey. 
"When  Archbishop  Abbott's  mother  (a  poor  cloth-worker's  wife 
in  Gilford),'  says  the  old  gossip,  'was  with  child  of  him,  she  "" 
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long  for  a  jack,  and  she  dreamt  that  if  she  should  eat  a  jock,  the 
aon  who  was  about  to  be  bom  would  bo  a  great  man.  She  aroaa 
early  the  next  morning,  and  went  with  her  pail  to  the  river-aide 
(which  runneth  by  the  bouse,  nov  [169C]  an  alehouse,  the  sign 
of  the  "  Throe  Mariners  ")  to  take  up  some  water,  and  in  tho- 
water  in  the  pcdl  she  found  a  good  jack,  which  she  dressed,  and 
ato  it  all,  or  very  near.  Seveml  of  the  best  inhabitants  of  Gil- 
ford were  invited  (oi  invited  themselves)  to  the  christening  of  the* 
child.  It  was  bred  up  a  scholar  in  the  town,  and  by  degrees 
came  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

Peter  Sterry,  says  llfosh,  in  a  note  to  a  famous  pass^  in  his- 
edition  of  '  Hudibras,'  dreamed  that  '  Oliver  Cromwell  was  to  be 
placed  in  heaven,  which  he  fooUebly  imagined  to  be  the  true  and 
real  heaven  above  ;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  false,  carnal  heaven 
at  the  end  of  "Westmiuater  Hall,  where  hia  head  was  fixed  after  tha 
Keetotation.  There  were,  at  that  time,  two  victualling-houses  at 
the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  under  the  Exchequer,  the  one 
called  Heaven,  and  the  other  Hell.  Near  to  the  former  Oliver'a- 
head  was  fixed,  January  30,  1660-1,'  Fepys  mentions  a  case  ia 
which  a  !AIrs.  LlewcUen  dreamed  that  her  uncle  Scobell  would 
die  in  four  days,  and  the  gentleman  was  good  enough  to  do  so. 
Aubrey  has  a  string  of  such  marvels,  which  are  amusing,  if  thejr 
aro  nothing  more.     He  says  : — 

'  When  Dr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  Physicians'  College  in  London, 
being  a  young  man,  went  w  travel  towards  Padua,  he  wont  to 
Dover,  with  several  others,  and  showed  his  pass,  as  the  rest  did, 
to  the  Governor  there,  Tho  Governor  told  him  that  he  must 
not  go,  but  he  must  keep  him  prisoner.  The  Doctor  desired  to 
know  "  for  what  reason  1  how  he  had  transgressed )"  "  Well,  it. 
was  his  will  to  have  it  so."  The  pocquet-hoat  hoisted  sail  in 
the  evening,  which  was  very  clear,  and  the  Doctor's  companions, 
in  it.  There  ensued  a  terrible  stntni,  and  tho  pacquet-boat  and 
all  the  passengers  were  drowned.  Tho  next  day  the  sad  news^ 
was  brought  to  Dover,  Tho  doctor  was  unknown  to  the  Go- 
vernor, both  by  name  and  face ;  but  the  night  before  the 
Govemor  bad  a  perfect  vision  in  a  dieom  of  Dr.  Harvey,  who- 
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came  to  pass  over  to  Calais ;  and  tliat  he  had  a  warning  to  etop'* 
him.  TtuB  the  Governor  told  to  the  Doctor  the  next  day.  The 
Doctor  vas  a  pions,  good  man,  and  has  several  times  directed 
this  story  to  some  of  my  aciiuaintance.  My  Lady  Seymour 
■dreamed  that  she  saw  a  neat,  with  nine  finches  in  it.  And  so 
many  children  she  had  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsey,  whose  name 
is  Finch.  The  Countess  of  Cork  (now  Burlington)  being  at 
Dublin,  dreamed  that  faor  father,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  then  at  York,  was  dead.     He  died  at  that  time,' 

The  most  curious  of  these  stories  is  one  which  Anbrey 
Bays  was  told  him  by  William  Fenn.  The  English  fleet  was 
-then  at  sea,  fighting  against  the  Dutch.  Sir  William  Penn,  the 
great  admiral,  was  on  board,  though  the  cluef  command  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  sea-generals,  Blake,  Deane,  and  Monk. 
X^dy  Penn  took  her  son  William  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Deane, 
■the  sea-general's  wife,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Petty  France, 
and  on  the  ladies  falling  into  talk  about  the  fleet,  &Irs.  Deane 
told  her  visitor  that  she  had  been  troubled  by  a  dream,  in  which 
«he  saw  her  husband  walking  on  the  deck,  when  a  cannon-shot 
Btmck  his  arm  and  drove  it  into  his  side.  Within  forty-eight 
hours,  says  Aubrey,  she  received  news  of  a  great  battle,  in  which 
her  husband  was  certainly  killed  in  the  manner  which  she  had 
seen  in  her  vision. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  told,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Rochester, 
the  singular  story  of  Lady  Warre's  chaplain.  '  Lord  Eochester,' 
says  Gilbert  Bumet,  in  '  Some  Passages  of  the  life  and  Death  of 
John,  Earl  of  Eochester,' '  told  me  of  an  odd  presage  that  one 
hod  of  his  approaching  death  in  the  Lady  Warre,  his  mothe^in- 
law's  house.  The  chaplain  had  dreamt  that  such  a  day  he 
should  die;  but  being  by  all  the  family  put  out  of  the 
belief  of  it,  he  had  almost  forgot  it,  till  the  evening  before 
at  supper,  there  being  tliirteen  at  table,  according  to  a  fond 
conceit  tliat  one  of  these  must  soon  die,  one  of  the  young 
ladies  pointed  to  him  that  he  was  to  die.  He,  remember- 
ing his  dream,  fell  into  some  disorder,  and  the  Lady  Warre,  ro- 
jiroving  him  for  his  superstition,  he  said  he  was  confident  he  woo 
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to  die  before  morning ;  but  he  being  in  perfect  health,  it  was  not  ' 
much  minded.  It  was  Satimlay  night,  and  he  was  to  preach  the 
next  day.  He  went  to  his  chamber  and  sat  up  late,  as  appeared 
by  the  burning  of  his  candle,  and  he  had  been  preparing  his 
notes  for  his  sormon  ;  but  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next 
morning.  These  things,  he  said,  made  him  inclined  to  beliere- 
the  Boul  was  a  substance  distinct  from  matter ;  and  this  often' 
returned  into  his  thoughts.' 

Some  e-tperimenta,  made  with  a  view  to  induce  dreaming 
under  conditions  in  which  the  results  could  bo  noted,  were  made 
on  the  petson  of  M.  Maury.  While  M.  Maury  was  asleep,  his 
external  organs  were  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  irritation. 
Thus  :  1.  His  lips  and  nose  being  tickled  by  his  coadjutor  with 
a  feather,  he  dreamed  that  ho  was  subjected  to  horrible  tortures  ; 
that  a  pitch-plast«r  was  applied  to  his  iace,  which  was  then 
roughly  withdrawn,  denuding  the  lips  and  cheeks.  2.  A  pair  of 
tweezers  being  struck  close  to  his  ears  by  scissors,  he  dreamt 
that  he  heard  the  ringing  of  bells,  which  speedily  passed  into 
the  tocsin,  and  suggested  June,  1848.  3.  Being  mstde  to  smell 
ean  de  Cologne,  ho  dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  shcp  of  a  per- 
fumer, which  led  the  fancy  to  the  East,  and  to  the  shop  of  Jean 
Farino,  in  Cairo  !  4.  Being  made  to  feel  the  heat  and  smell  of 
a  burning  match,  and  the  wind  at  the  time  whistled  throngh  the 
shutters,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  at  sea,  and  that  the  powder- 
room  of  the  vessel  blew  up,  5.  His  neck  being  slightly  pinched, 
be  dreamed  that  a  blister  was  applied ;  and  then  there  arose  th» 
recollection  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  him  in  youth.  6.  A 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  being  held  close  to  his  face  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  to  communicate  a  sliyht  heat,  he  dreamed  of 
bandits  who  got  into  houses  and  applied  hot  irons  to  the  feet  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  extract  money  from  them.  This 
idea  suggested  that  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  who  he  con- 
ceived had  chosen  bim  as  secretary,  in  whose  Memoirs  ho  hod 
read  of  chauffeurs,  or  bandits  who  burned  people.  7.  The  word 
'  parafaramua '  being  pronounced  close  to  his  ears,  he  heard 
nothing ;  but  on  a  lepetitioo  of  the  attempt  while  in  bed,  the  word 
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*  mouian '  was  followed  onlj  by  a  dream  of  the  hum  of  bees. 
When  the  experiment  was  repeated  some  days  Bubaequently,  and 
when  he  was  falling  asleep,  he  dreamed  of  two  of  three  words, 
'Azor,  (Jftstor,  Leonore,'  which  were  attribnted  to  the  inteTlocu- 
tora  in  his  dream.  The  sound  of  '  Cbandelle,  haridelle,'  awoke 
him  while  pronouncing  the  words  '  c'est  elle,'  but  without  Any 
recoUectiou  ofthe  idea  attached  to  the  expression.  8.  A  drop  of 
■water  falling  on  the  brow  suggested  a  dream  of  Italy,  great  thirst, 
and  a  draught  of  Orvietto.  9.  A  light  surrounded  by  a  rod 
paper,  being  repeatedly  passed  before  his  eyes,  he  dreamed  of  a 
etorm  of  lightning,  which  reproduced  a  violent  tempest  which 
he  bad  encountered  between  Morlaix  and  Havre.  ^1 

FOUTSTEPS  OF  SriRITS.—AsSASaiKA.TION  OF  PsROBVAU         ^| 

Among  dreams  apparently  designed  to  communicate  a  warn- 
ing of  danger,  there  is  none  better  known  or  perhaps  better 
attested,  than  the  dream  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrier  House, 
Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Aborcrombie,  in  his  work  '  On  the  Intel- 
lectual Poweis,'  f(ives  the  story  as  he  obtained  it  direct  from  Mr, 
Williams,  through  the  interveutioa  of  a  common  friend.  About 
eight  days  before  the  aBsasBination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  Belliagham,  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Chancellor,  dreamed  in  his  own 
house  in  Cornwall  that  he  saw  a  little  man  enter  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons  dressed  in  a  particular  way,  and  that 
preeently  another  man,  whose  dress  Mr,  Williams  also  minutely 
observed,  drew  a  pistol  from  under  his  coat,  and  fired  it  at  the 
little  man,  who  instantly  fell.  The  arrest  of  the  murderer  waa 
also  witnessed  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  was  infurmed,  in  his 
dream,  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  of  the  name  of  the  little  man 
■who  had  fallen.  He  dreamed  it  thrice  the  same  night.  Hia 
wife  made  light  of  it  the  first  time  ;  but  after  its  third  occur- 
rence, Mr,  Williams  aeriuusiy  thought  of  giving  intimation  of 
it  to  Mr.  Perceval,  His  friends,  however,  dissuaded  him  &om 
it,  a£  likely  to  ead  in  his  being  laughed  at  as  a  fanatic.  On  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  day  after,  the  news  of  the  assassination 
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Teaclied  Cornwall ;  that  ia,  two  days  aftet  the  event  had  hap- 
pened in  London.  Mr.  Williaias  eoon  after  recognised  in  the 
print-ehops  the  portraits  of  those  chiefly  concerned,  and  their 
costume,  which  were  precisely  as  he  had  dreamed  them. 

Dr.  Carlyon  of  Truro,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr,  WilliamB, 
had  often  heard  him  circumstantially  relate  the  dream  and  its 
fulfilment  in  Dr.  Carlyon'a  early  years  and  late  recolleotiona, 
■which  account  agrees  in  nearly  every  particular  with  Dr.  Abei^ 
crombie's  narrative,  and  a  MS.  account  shown  to  Dr.  Carlyon 
by  Mr.  Kill.  The  strangest  circumstanco  of  all  about  this  story 
is  that  Bishop  fiaJnes  had  a  eimilar  dream  of  Mr.  Ferceval'a 
Assassination,  and  told  some  friends  of  it  before  the  event. 

Pbesentiments  of  the  AflSASsiNATioM  OF  Hekkt  rv.  OF 
France. 

In  the]  morning  of  the  day  oa  which  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
murdered  by  RavaQlac — Friday,  May  14,  1610 — he  was  ex- 
ceedingly pensive.  In  the  hope  of  composing  his  spirits  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  but  was  unable  to  resL  Thrice  he 
ruse,  and  thrice  ho  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Soon  after,  re- 
pairing to  the  presence-chamber,  his  attendants  endeavoured  to 
-divert  the  melancholy  which  preyed  so  deeply  on  his  mind. 
Being  naturally  amiable  and  cheerful,  he  tried  to  fall  in  with 
the  well-meant  pleasantry  of  his  nobles,  and  attempted  to  smile, 
hnt  concluded  thus,  '  We  have  laughed  enough  for  Friday ; 
there  will  be  weeping  on  Sunday.'  His  Queen,  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis,  had  been  crowned  but  the  Jay  before.  La  Brosse,  a  phy- 
sician, is,  by  some,  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Duke  do  Ven- 
ddme  on  that  evening,  '  If  the  King  survives  a  danger  which 
threatens  him  at  present,  he  will  live  these  thirty  years."  The 
Duke  entreated  the  King  to  giant  this  physician  an  audience, 
and  repeated  what  the  old  gentleman  had  been  saying.  Eis 
Majesty,  with  unusual  asperity  and  hastiness,  replied,  '  He  is  an 
old  fool  for  telling  you  such  things,  and  you  are  a  young  one  if 
yuu  believe  him.'  The  Duke's  rejoinder  was  given,  respectfully 
and  sensibly,  '  Sire,  one  may  not  believe  such  things,  but  one 
may  fear  them.'     Bayle,  howevei^  has  andeavonred  to  shake  the 
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dedit  of  this  whole  story.  The  same  day,  aa  the  King  and 
Queen  vere  walking  throngb  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  the 
King  stopped  to  speak  with  eomebody  preaont.  The  Queen 
stopping  at  the  same  time,  he  said  to  her,  as  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
voluntary prophecy,  '  Go  on,  go  on,  Madame  the  Kegent.'  A 
few  nights  before  the  catastrophe  the  Queen  dreamed  that  all  the 
jewels  in  her  crown  were  changed  into  pearls,  and  that  she  was 
told  pearls  were  significant  of  tears.  Another  night  she  started 
and  cried  out  in  her  sleep,  and  waked  the  King,  who,  asking  her 
what  was  the  matter,  she  answered,  '  I  have  hod  a  frightful 
dream ;  but  I  know  that  dreams  ore  mere  illusions.'  '  I  was 
always  of  the  same  opinion,'  said  Henry;  ' however,  tell  me 
what  your  dream  was  P  '  I  dreamed,'  continued  she,  '  that  you 
were  stabbed  with  a  knife  under  the  short  ribs,"  '  Thank  God,' 
added  the  King,  'it  was  but  a  dream.'  On  the  monung  of  the 
fatal  day  his  Majesty  was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  unusually 
loir.  More  than  once  he  said  to  those  about  him,  '  Something 
or  other  hangs  very  heavy  on  my  heart,'  Before  he  entered  his 
carriage  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  no  fewer  than  three  times, 
and  had  not  passed  through  many  streets  ere  Ravaillac  gav 
that  fatal  thrust  which  deprived  France  of  one  of  the 
humane  sovereigns  she  over  had. 


Dbbahs  aud  their  Interpretations. 


In  all  rude  countries,  and  amongst  all  rude  people,  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  ia  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  populace. 
From  the  king  on  hia  throne  to  the  cowherd  following  Lis  cattle, 
all  are  ready  to  flatter  themselves  in  consequence  of  fortunate  or 
lucky  dreams,  and  to  terriiy  themselves  in  consequence  of  unfor- 
tunate or  unlucky  dreams.  In  the  East,  &om  the  earliest  times, 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  has  been  held  to  bo  a  science,  and 
certain  men  have  been  supposed  to  be  particularly  gifted  in  this 
way.  Dreams  of  on  extraordinary  or  portentous  character  have 
been  looked  upon  as  direct  emanations  from  the  gods,  from  the 
time  when  men  firat  began  to  think — from  Greece  to  China,  at 
least,  in  extent  of  longitude.      The  Bnihmans  of  India  hava 
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bnudreds  of  volumes  on  the  ait  of  interpreting  dreoma,  and  the 
Mahommedana  of  India  have  scores  of  them.  As  my  object  is 
lather  to  illixstrate  popular  life  in  the  villages  of  Oudh  than  to 
give  any  account  of  the  dreams  of  the  teamed.  I  simply  note 
down  here  a  few  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  dreams  which  I 
find  prevalent  amongst  the  unlearned — rules  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition rather  than  in  formal  works,  aud  which  doubtless  vaiy  in 
character  and  detail  at  various  times  and  in  various  districts.  1. 
To  dream  of  imprisonment,  for  instance,  is  a  sore  sign  of  a  burial 
or  burning  of  the  dead  aoon  to  tate  place.  It  does  not  necee- 
aaiily  imply  that  the  death  should  be  that  of  a  member  of  the 
&mily  of  the  dreamer ;  but  it  is  most  likely, — 2.  To  dream  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  either  in 
the  fiimily  itself  or  amongst  its  distant  relations.— 3.  To  dream  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  again,  denotes  impending  misfortune  of 
some  kind,  certain  to  come  on  the  household  soon. — 4.  To  dream 
of  eating  delicious  food  indicates  that  some  good  fortune  will* 
Bpoedily  make  its  appearance, — 5.  To  dream  of  eating  figs  or 
pomegranates  shows  that  there  will  soon  be  need  of  repentance 
— the  crime  may  alreaily  have  been  committed  ;  if  so,  arise  and 
repent  at  once,  O  dreamer  of  eating  figs  or  pomegranates. — 6. 
To  dream  of  the  tumbling  down  of  a  hous6,.or  a  hole  in  the  roof^ 
or  any  extensive  injury  to  it,  indicates  the  death  of,  or  some 
great  injury  to,  its  master. — 7.  To  dream  of  the  earth,  of  grow- 
ing com,  or  good  crops,  or  satisfactory  tillage,  indicates  a  happy 
marriage. — 8.  On  the  other  hand,  to  dream  of  bad  crops,  com 
being  cut  down,  or  unsatisfactory  till^e,  foreshadows  the  un- 
faithfulness of  one's  spouse.  '  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
these  two,'  said  an  intelligent  Brahman  to  me,  referring  to  Kos.  7 
and  8. — 9.  Dreaming  of  a  journey  is  indicative  of  reetleasnesa, 
commotion,  disturbance  or  perturbation  of  some  kind.  It  may 
be  false  or  true,  well  founded  or  without  foundation. — 10,  To 
dream  of  a  fight  indicates  approaching  sickness — and,  in  the 
same  way,  to  dream  that  one  has  been  the  subject  of  abuse,  indi- 
cates that  sickness  is  drawing  near  the  household. — 11.  Todraam 
of  blood  or  bleeding,  shows  that  some  important  contract  ia 
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about  being  concluded,  either  by  one'a  self,  or  by  otben,  affecting 
the  dreamet'a  fortune.— 12.  To  dream  of  running  water  is  a 
enre  nign  of  impending  calamity — the  more  the  water  is  seen  to 
be  disturbed  or  to  splaah  about,  the  heavier  is  the  coming  eviL — 
13.  To  dream  o£  aotg  or  InEects  generally  indicates  good  for- 
tune, particularly  if  the  dreamer  supposes  himself  to  be  searching 
for  them,  or  to  see  them  in  great  numbers. — H.  To  dream  of  a 
jnango-tree  indicates  a  coming  friend  ;  if  the  mango-tree  be  in 
blossom,  he  comes  with  good  news — if  in  fruit,  with  rich  pre8ent& 

Pma'i  Uagmat. 

DitowsiNEaa  from  Cout. 
Very  striking  and  curious  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Solander's  escape, 
when  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  among  the  hilU  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  had  walked  a  considerable  way  through 
swamps,  when  the  weather  became  suddenly  gloomy  aud  cold, 
fierce  blasts  of  wind  driving  the  snow  before  it  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ships  before  night,  they  resolved  to  push 
on  tlirough  another  swamp  into  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  where 
thoy  might  kindle  a  fire.  Dr.  Solander,  well  experienced  in  tlie 
effects  of  cold,  addressed  tbemen,and  conjured  them  not  to  give 
way  to  sleepiness,  but  at  all  costs  to  keep  in  motion.  '  Whoever 
sits  down,'  said  he,  '  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake 
no  more.'  Thus  admouisbed  and  alarmed,  thoy  set  forth  once 
more ;  hut  in  a  little  while  the  cold  became  so  intense  as  to  pro- 
duce the  moet  oppressive  drowsiness.  1)1.  Solauder  was  the 
first  who  found  the  inclination  to  sleep — agiunst  which  ho  had 
-warned  the  others  so  emphatically — too  irresistible  for  him,  and 
he  insisted  on  being  suffered  to  he  down.  .  In  vain  Banks  en- 
treated and  remonstrated ;  down  ho  hiy  upon  the  snow,  and  it 
was  with  much  difhculty  that  his  friend  kept  liim  trom  sleeping. 
One  of  the  black  servants  began  to  linger  in  the  same  maoner. 
When  told  that  if  he  did  not  go  on  he  would  inevitably  be 
frozen  to  death,  he  answered  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  lie  down  and  die.  SoLander  declared  himself  willing  to  go 
on,  bat  said  he  must  first  take  some  sleep.  It  was  impossible  to 
carry  these  men,  and  they  were  therefore  both  sufiered  to  lia 


down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  a  profound  sleep.     Soon 

after,  some  of  those  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  kindle  a  fire 

returned  with  the  welcome  news  that  a  fire  awaited  them  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  oE    Banks  then  happily  succeeded  in  awaking 

Solander,  who,  although  he  had  not  been  asleep  five  minutes, 

had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  the  flesh  was  so  shrunk 

that  the  shoes  fell  ftom  his  feet.     He  consented  to  go  forward, 

with  anch  assistance  aa  could  ho  given  ;  but  no  attempts  to  rouse 

the  black  servant  wore  succesaful,  and  he,  with  another  black, 

^ed  there.  F^r:  Ji.,««.. 

HAitD  Studies, 

To  study  hard  for  days  and  nights,  without  sleep,  leads  to  a 

Tery  erroneous  idea  of  the  hannlBssness  of  this  excess.     Dr. 

Andecson  was  often  heard  to  say,  '  Clergymen,  authors,  teachers, 

and  other  men  of  reflective  habits,  lose  much  health  by  losing 

sleep,  and  this  because  they  carry  their  trains  of  thought  to  bod 

with  them.     In  my  earlier  years  I  greatly  injured  myself  by 

etudying  my  sermons  in  bed.     The  best  thing  one  can  do,  ia  to 

take  care  of  the  last  half-boar  be/ore  retiring.     Devotion  being 

ended,  something  may  be  done  to  quiet  the  strings  of  the  harp, 

which  otherwise  would  go  on  to  vibrate.     Let  me  commend  to 

you  this  maxim,  which  I  somewhere  learnt  from  Dr.  Watts,  who 

says  that  in  his  boyhood  he  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 

John  Owen,  a  very  good  pedigree  for  a  maxim — Break  the  chain 

■0/  thoughts  at  bed-time  by  something  at  once  serious  and  agreaible. 

By  all  means  break  the  continuity,  or  sleep  will  be  vexed,  even 

if  not  driven  away.     If  you  wish  to  know  my  method,  it  is  to 

turn  over  the  pages  of  my  English  Bible,  alighting  on  a  passage 

here,  a  passage  there,  backward  and  forward  without  plan,  and 

without  allowing  my  mind  to  fasten  on  any,  leaving  any  place 

the  moment  it  ceases  to  interest  me.     Some  tranquillising  word 

often  becomes  a  Divine  message  of  peace :    "  Ho   giveth  his 

beloved  sleep." ' 

Lunatics. 
Of  the  influence  of  the  planets  and  the  moon — notwithstand- 
ing the  name  of  Lunatics,  and  the  vulgar  impressions — no  pioof 
Vi—1 
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■whatever  exists.  Yet  physicians  of  eminoncc — Mead  even — 
have  said,  '  The  ravings  of  mad  people  kept  lunar  periods,  ac- 
companied by  epileptic  fita.'  The  moon,  apparently,  is  equally 
innocent  of  the  thousand  things  ascribed  to  her.  When  tha 
paroxysnia  of  mad  people  do  occur  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  Dr. 
Burrowes  inclines  to  explain  the  matter  thus  :  '  Maniacs  are  in 
general  light  sleepers ;  therefore,  like  the  dog  which  bays  the 
moon,  and  many  other  animals,  remarked  as  being  always  uneasy 
when  it  is  at  the  full,  they  are  disturbed  by  the  flitting  shadows 
of  clouds  which  are  rofleotod  on  the  earth  and  surrounding  objects. 
Thus  the  lunatic  converts  shadows  into  images  of  terror,  and 
equally  with  all  "  whom  reason  lights  not,"  is  filled  with  alarm, 
and  becomes  distressed  and  noisy.' 

Lunatics  recoguiae  readily :  but  that  appears  to  be  the  only 
part  of  their  memory  unimpaired. 

Death  fuom  want  ov  StEEP. 

The  following  terrible  mode  of  punishment  is  peculiar  to  the 
criminal  code  of  China.  la  1650,  a  Chinese  merchant  at  Amoy, 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  was  condemned  to  die  by 
f  Ae  lotal  deprivalion  of  sleep.  The  condemned  was  placed  in  prison 
under  the  surveillance  of  three  guardians,  who  relieved  each 
other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented  the  criminal  from 
taking  any  sleep  night  or  day.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  day,  his  sufferings  were  so  intense,  that  he  begged  to  be 
killed  by  strangulation ;  and  the  terrible  request  was  carried  into 

execution.  s-nm  a  C-m<Bunioyli<«>  U  Uu  Sonat  AiialU  &w4. 

KiaHTMAHB. 

Medical  writers  have  divided  the  nightmare,  according  to  its 
phenomena,  into  complete,  incomplete,  mental  and  bodUy.  The 
complete  nightmare,  in  which  the  suspension  of  the  functions 
had  been  so  powerful,  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  In  the 
incomplete,  wo  iancy  ourselves  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation, 
opposed  by  some  unexpected  obstacle,  and  all  our  efforts  seei 
no  avail  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  difBcuItios.  There  ii 
incabuB,  collod  indirect,  in  which  the  dreamer  is  not  the  indi- 
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Tidnal  arrested  in  his  movementa  ;  but  he  is  impeded  in  his  pro- 
gress by  the  stoppage  of  his  horse,  his  carriage,  hia  ship,  which 
no  power  can  propel.  In  the  mental  or  iatellectiial  nightmare, 
the  llovr  of  our  ideas  ia  embarrassed,  all  the  associatdoiis  of  'oui 
very  thoughts  appear  to  be  singularly  unconnected ;  we  think  in 
an  unintelligible  language  ;  we  write,  and  cannot  decipher  oni 
manuscript :  all  is  a  mental  chaos,  and  no  thread  can  lead  us  oat 
of  the  perplexing  labyrinth.  In  the  corporeal  epfaialtee,  w6 
imagine  that  some  of  our  otgaos  are  displaced,  or  deranged  in 
their  functions.  One  man  limciea  that  a  malevolent  spectre  is 
drawing  out  his  intestines  or  his  teeth  ;  a  patient  of  Galen  felt 
the  cold  sensation  of  a  marble  statue  having  been  put  into  bed 
with  him.  These,  however,  are  nothing  eUe  than  the  actual 
BonsatiouB  we  experience  at  the  time.  Thus  Conrad  Geener 
fancied  that  a  serpent  had  stung  him  in  the  left  side  of  the 
breast ;  an  anthiax  soon  appeared  upon  the  very  spot,  and  ter- 
minated his  existence.  Atuauld  de  Villeneuve  imagined  that 
his  foot  had  been  bitten,  and  a  pimple  which  broke  out  on  the 
spot  soon  degenerated  into  a  fatal  cancerous  afi'ection.  Corporeal 
nightmare  may  therefore  be  simply  considered  as  a  symptom  of 
disease,  and  not  as  a  mysterious  forewarning. 

The  cold  stage  of  fever  that  often  invades  us  in  our  sleep  is 
-the  natural  forerunner  of  the  mabidy.  This  was  the  case  with  | 
Dr.  Corona,  the  physician  of  Pius  VL,  who  npon  two  occasiona 
was  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  ushered  in  by  a  distressing 
dream  or  incubus.  These  physical  phenomena  only  strengthen 
the  opinion,  that  in  our  sleep  we  are  equally  alive  to  mental 
impressions  and  bodily  stifierings  ;  and  that,  correctly  speaking, 
there  is  no  suspension  of  out  intellectual  faculties  of  perception, 
nor  is  there  any  int«rmption  in  the  susceptibilities  of  our  rela- 
tive existence.  Thevarioas  doctrines  regarding  dreams  illoatiate 
ibis  position. 

Dr.  inUitBi'i  Caiioiilm  ijf  llaliml  Eiptrie-a. 

Trakcb. 

Among  the  remarkable  instances  of  Trance  is  Mrs.  Godfrey, 

jnistress  of  the  Jewel  Of&ce  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  mster 


of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  laif  in  a  trariee,  appa- 
rently dead,  for  seven  daya,  and  was  even  declared  by  her  medi- 
cal attendfluts  to  he  dead.  Colonel  Godfrey,  her  husband,  would 
not  allow  her  to  bo  interred,  or  the  body  to  be  treated  in  the 
manner  of  a  corpse  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  she  awoke,  without 
any  consciousness  of  her  long  inaeiiBibility.  The  authority  as- 
aignod  for  this  Btory  ia  Mr.  Peckard,  Master  of  Magdalen  College, 
in  a  work  entitled  '  Further  Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an 
Intennediate  State.' 

Stories  are  also  told  of  a  Mr.  Holland,  improperly  treated  aa 
dead,  who  revived — only  to  die,  however,  from  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  cold  in  the  grave-dress';  and  of  a  Mrs.  Chaloner,  a 
lady  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  buried  alive,  and  who  was  found, 
on  the  re-opening  of  the  vault  in  which  she  was  interred,  to  hava 
burst  open  the  lid  of  her  coffin,  and  to  bo  sitting  nearly  upright 
in  it. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  on  his  birth,  showed  so  little  signs  of  life  that 
he  was  laid  aside  as  dead  ;  but  one  of  the  attendants  perceiving 
some  motion  in  the  body,  took  the  infant  under  her  charge,  and 
by  her  treatment  the  ilame  of  life  was  gradually  kindled. 

We  quote  tho  substance  of  the  above  from  two  communica- 
tions to  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  Second  Series,  Woe.  32  and  38. 
In  the  former  is  a  list  of  worlds  upon  this  painAd  subject. 
Several  cases  are  narrated  in  the  Eeporte  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  for  1787-9. 

We  add  two  narratives.  In  1814,  Anne  Taylor,  the  daughter 
of  a  yeoman  of  Tiverton,  being  ill,  lay  six  days  insensible,  and 
to  oU  appearance  dead :  during  the  interval  she  had  a  dream, 
which  her  family  called  a  trance,  an  account  of  which  was  sub- 
eeiiuently  printed.  On  awaking  from  her  stupor,  by  her  request 
a  peraon  wrote  down  all  she  had  to  relate,  which  she  desired  her 
father  would  cause  to  be  printed.  This  request  he  evaded  until, 
as  she  told  him,  it  woidd  be  too  late.  She  died  the  same  even- 
ing. Next  morning  her  voice  was  heard  by  the  person  who 
wrote  tho  narrative,  inquiring  if  it  was  printed.  Between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  the  undertaker's  men  placed  her  in  the  coffin  j  i 
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and  while  the  family  were  at  dinner  her  voice  waa  again  heard, 
saying,  'Father,  it  is  not  printed,'  Tliis  waa  Attested  by  ais 
witnesses ;  but,  after  her  death,  Mr,  Vowles,  a  dissenting  min- 
iflter  of  Tiverton,  in  a  eennon,  waa  considered  to  have  proved  tho 
ftaud  of  the  whole  story. 

More  veracious  is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  the 
historian  of  Surrey,  who,  during  his  lesideuce  at  Cambridga 
University,  caught  small-poz,  and  was  reduced  by  the  disorder 
to  a  state  of  insensibility  and  apparent  death.  The  body  was 
laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral,  when  Mr. 
Maouing's  father  going  into  the  chamber  to  take  a  iaist  look  at 
bis  son,  raised  the  imagined  corpse  from  its  recumbent  poedtion, 
Baying,  'I  will  give  my  poor  boy  another  chance;*  upon  which 
signs  of  vitality  were  apparent.  He  was  therefore  removed  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-Btudent  Dr.  Hebenlen,  and  ultimately  re- 
stored to  health.  He  had  another  narrow  escape  &om  death; 
for  becoming  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  being  seized  with  a  fit  aa 
he  was  walking  beside  the  river  Cam,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  taken  out  apparently  lifeless ;  Heberden,  however,  being 
called  in,  again  became  the  means  of  Manning's  restoration. 

A  monument  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate,  has  strangely 
been  associated  with  a  trance  story.  In  the  chancel  lb  a  tablet 
in  memory  of  Constance  "Whitney,  representing  her  rising  from 
a  coffin ;  and  the  story  relates  that  she  had  been  buned  while 
in  a  trance,  but  was  restored  to  life  through  the  cupidity  of  the 
sexton,  which  induced  him  to  disinter  the  body  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  ring  left  upon  her  finger. 


EpiaitAU. 

A  Doctor,  who,  for  want  of  skill, 
Did  sometimes  cure  and  sometimes  kill. 
Contrived  at  length,  by  many  a  puff, 
And  many  a  bottle  filled  with  stuff, 
To  raise  his  fortune  and  his  pride. 
And  in  a  coach,  forsooth,  must  ride. 
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Hifl  lainiJy  coat,  long  eince  worn  out, 

What  arms  to  take  was  all  the  doubt, 

A  friend,  consulted  on  the  case, 

Thue  answered  with  a  aly  grimace  : 

'  Take  some  device  in  youi  own  way — 

Neither  too  solenm  nor  too  gay ; 

Three  ducks  suppose — white,  grey,  or  black— ^  J 

And  let  your  motto  be,  Quack,  Quack !" 
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Sir  Bbnjauin  BnontE  consoled  his  professional  brethren  upon 
the  spread  of  Homo^ipathy,  by  assuring  them  that,  if  this  par- 
ticular delusion  could  be  banished,  some  other  delusion  would 
occupy  its  place.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  siiccesa 
either  of  quack  doctors  or  of  bolder  impostors  who  set  them- 
selves above  all  doctors;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  improvement  of  primary,  secondary,  or  any  other  education 
'will  render  the  great  mass  of  the  pubhc  less  gulhble  than  they 
are.  The  original  followers  of  Mesmer  belonged  to  the  polished  ' 
and  sceptical  Bociety  of  Paris,  and  the  Americans  are  not  more  ' 
fertile  in  mechanical  invention  than  in  all  the  forms  of  delusioa 
and  impostnre.  They  sent  us  Spiritualism,  and  next  they  sent 
ns  Dr.  Newton.  To  do  the  new  prophet  justice,  he  appears  to 
beheve  firmly  in  himself,  and  when  he  said  to  a  lame  woman 
'  Love  me  and  walk,'  it  is  probable  that  he  expected  both  pro- 
cesses to  bo  simultaneously  performed.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
Bomo  of  the  visitors  to  Cambridge  HaD  either  may  have  been,  or 
may  have  fancied  that  they  were,  better  after  their  visit  The 
familiar  description  of  the  working  of  the  homtcopathiats  '  by 
isith  and  powdered  sugar '  embodied  a  principle  which  is  appli- 
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cable  to  all  varieties  of  quackery.  The  ecientific  phyaiciau  who 
haa  learned  by  much  study  the  littleneas  of  human  knowledge, 
does  not  promise  more  than  ho  can  perform,  while  the  impudent 
pretendisr  to  science,  of  which  ho  only  knowg  enough  to  mis- 
apply its  language,  promises  everything,  and  if  nature  performs 
something,  he  claims  and  usually  gets  the  credit  of  it.  There  ia 
no  reason  why  the  iiaaginatioii,  which  is  powerful  in  nervous  dis- 
otdere,  should  not  be  beneficially  afiected  by  a  visit  to  Br. 
JXewton,  as  well  as  to  others  who  have  claimed  similar  gills 
before  him.  The  medical  advisers  of  railway  companies  consider 
that  nervous  disorders  are  frequently  imaginary,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  disease,  may  be  produced 
by  a  mental  effort.  nt  sunrdaf  iiw<n>. 

Dr.  Wigan  and  'Duality  op  thb  Mind.' 
Many  years  ago.  Dr.  Wigan,  then  a  surgeon,  practised  on  , 
Dowgato  mil,  at  the  comer  of  Cloak  Lane,  and  iacing  the  buiial- 
ground  of  All-hallo  ws-the-Less,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and 
not  rebuilt.  Dr.  Wigan  had  long  entertained  peculiar  notions 
as  to  the  pre-existence  of  souls — when  the  whole  scene  around 
you  appears  to  be  reacting  after  a  long  interval,  and  you  say,  oil 
Ikis  has  ha^ieiud  before  ;  as  Lord  Lindsay  says,  '  you  remember 
it  ss  some  remote  and  indefinite  period  of  pr&esistence ;  you 
always  know  what  will  come  next,  and  ait  spell-bound,  in  a  sort 
of  calm  expectancy.'  Dr.  Wigan  has  weU  described  this  sensa- 
tion in  his  clever  work,  '  The  Duahty  of  the  Mind,'  adding :  "  all 
seems  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  now  attiacting'attention  for 
the  second  time ;  never  is  it  supposed  for  the  third  time.'  Aflor 
•ilHerving  that  the  delusion  occurs  only  when  the  mind  has  been 
exhausted  by  excitement,  the  persuasion  of  the  scene  being  a 
repetition  coming  on  when  the  attention  has  been  rotised  by  some 
accidental  circimistance.  Dr.  Wigan  explains,  '  Only  one  brain 
has  been  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  part  of  the  scene ; 
the  other  brain  has  been  asleep,  or  in  an  analogous  state  nearly 
approaching  it.  When  the  attention  of  both  brains  is  roused  to 
the  topic,  there  is  the  same  vague  consciousness  that  the  ideas 
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have  piLSsed  through  the  mind  before  which  taken  place  on  r&~ 
perusing  the  page  we  have  read  while  thinking  on  aome  other 
subject.  The  ideas  luivt  passed  thtongh  the  mind  before;  and 
aa  there  was  not  a  sufficient  conscionsness  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  without  a  renewal,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  faint  impression 
received  by  the  single  brain,  and  the  dhCinct  impression  by  the 
,  double  brain  ;  it  may  seem  to  have  been  many  years.' 

Dr.  Wigan  often  discussed  this  subject  with  his  fiieiid  Dr. 
Gooch,  who  took  great  interest  in  topics  occupying  the  debatable 
r^on  ^between  physics  and  metaphysics ;  but  neither  of  the 
doctors  could  devise  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  above 
phenomenon.  In  support  of  Dr.  Wigan's  theory,  the  cause  has 
been  referred  to  '  some  incongruous  action  of  the  double  struc- 
ture of  the  brain,  to  which  perfect  unity  of  action  belongs  iu  a 
healthy  stata' 

In  the  '  Book  of  Days '  appears  a  very  interesting  paper  upoa 
this  inquiry,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  the  late  Dr.  Bobert  Chambers, 
entitled  '  Mystic  Memory,'  in  which  he  says  : — 

In  February,  1828,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  breaking  MmBelf 
down  by  over-hard  literary  work,  and  had  really  fallen  to  soma 
extent  out  of  health.  On  the  I7th  he  enters  in  his  Diary,  that, 
on  the  preceding  day  at  dinner,  although  in  company  with  two 
or  three  beloved  old  friends,  he  was  strangely  haunted  by  what 
he  would  call  '  the  sense  of  pie-exisfence ;'  namely,  a  con&sed 
idea  that  nothing  that  passed  was  said  for  the  first  time — that 
the  same  topics  had  been  discussed,  and  the  same  persons  had 
stated  the  same  opinions  on  theni.  The  sensation,  he  adds,  'was 
BO  strong  as  to  resemble  what  is  called  a  mirage  In  the  desert^  or 
a  calenture  on  board  of  ship,  when  lakes  are  seen  in  the  desert, 
and  sylvan  landscapes  in  the  sea.  .  .  .  There  was  a  vile  sense  of 
want  of  reality  in  all  that  I  did  and  said.' 

This  experience  of  Scott  is  one  which  has  often  been  felt,  and 
often  commented  on  by  authors,  by  Scott  himself  amongst  otheio. 
In  his  novel  of  '  Ouy  Mannering^'  he  represents  his  hero,  Bet< 
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tnm,  as  letuniing  to  what  wae,  unknown  to  him,  his  iiatiT& 
castle,  after  an  absence  from  childhood,  and  thus  musing  on  his 
sensations  :  '  Why  ia  it  that  some  scenes  awaken  thoughts  which 
belong,  as  it  were,  to  dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recollection, 
snch  as  mj  old  Brahmin  Moonshie  would  have  ascribed  to  s  statd 
of  previous  existencB  t  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  so- 
ciety which  we  have  never  before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed 
with  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined  consciousness  that  neither  the 
scene,  the  speakers,  nor  the  subjects  are  entirely  new ;  nay,  feel 
&s  if  we  could  anticipate  that  part  of  the  conversation  which  has 
not  yet  taken  place.'  Warren  and  Bulwer  Lytton  make  similar 
remarks  in  their  novels,  and  Tennyson  adverts  to  the  sensation 
in  a  beautil'ul  sonnet : — 

Ab  when  with  downcut  eyes  ws  muse  and  brood, 

And  ebb  iuto  a  former  liFe,  or  seem 

To  lapse  [ar  back  in  a  confusM  dream 

To  states  of  tnystical  similitado ; 

If  one  but  apeakg,  or  hems,  or  stin  bis  cbair. 

Ever  the  wonder  waxeth  more  and  more. 

So  that  WB  say,  AU  this  bath  been  before. 

All  this  liath  been,  1  know  not  when  or  where  ; 

80,  friend,  when  first  I  looked  npon  your  face. 

Oar  IboDghts  gave  answer  each  to  each,  so  true 

OppoiM  mirrors  each  reflecting  each — 

Although  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  place, 

Methought  that  1  had  often  mot  with  yoo. 

And  each  had  lived  in  the  other's  mind  and  speech. 

Theological  writers  have  taken  up  this  strange  state  of  feeling 
as  an  evidence  that  our  mental  part  has  actually  had  an  exist- 
ence before  our  present  bodily  life,  souls  being,  so  to  speak, 
created  from  the  beginning,  and  attached  to  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  mortal  birth.  Glanvil  and  Henry  More  wrote  to  this  effect  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  in  1762,  the  Kev.  Capel  Berrow 
published  a  work  entitled  '  A  Pro-existont  Lapse  of  Human  Soula- 
demonstiated.'  More  recently,  wo  find  Southey  declaring  :  '  I 
have  a  strong  and  lively  faith  in  a  state  of  continued  conscious- 
ness liom  this  stage  of  existence ;  and  that  we  shall  recover  tht 
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of  some  lower  stages  through  which  ire  may  ^tmoudy  I 
have  passed,  seems  to  me  not  improbable.'     Wordsworth,  too, 
founii  on  this  notion  in  that  fine  poem  where  he  says — 

Oar  biilb  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

The  aanl  that  rises  in  ua,  onr  life's  star. 
Has  had  clBuwhera  its  setting, 
And  camctb  from  afar. 

With  EiU  respect  for  the  doctrine  of  a,  previous  i 
appears  to  us  that  the  sensation  in  question  is  no  sort  of  proof 
of  it,  for  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  suppose  that  four  or  five  people  ' 
xiho  hod  once  lived  before,  and  been  acquainted  with  each  other,  • 
■had  by  chance  got  together  again,  and  in  precisely  the  same  cir-  i 
cumstancee  as  on  the  former  occasion.  The  notion,  indeed,  can-  | 
not  for  a  moment  be  seriously  maintained. 

The  writer  in  the  '  Book  of  Days '  then  refers  to  Dr.  Wigan's  ; 
■work,  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
btain  had  each  its  distinct  power  and  action,  and  that  each  often 
acts  singly.  Before  adverting  to  this  theory  of  the  illusion  in 
question,  let  ua  hear  a  remarkably  well-described  case,  which  he 
brings  forward  as  part  of  his  own  experience  : — 

'  The  strongest  example  of  this  delusion  I  ever  recollect  in  my 
•own  person  wsji  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  tJie  Princess 
Charlotte,  The  circumstances  connected  with  that  event  formed 
in  every  respect  a  most  extraordinary  psychological  curiosity,  and 
afforded  an  instructive  view  of  the  moral  feelings  pervading  a 
whole  nation,  and  showing  themselves  without  restraint  or  dia- 
-guiae.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  history  of  so  intense 
and  so  universal  a  sympathy ;  for  ahuost  every  conceivahle  nda- 
fortune  to  one  party  is  a  source  of  joy,  satisfaction,  or  advantage 
to  another.  One  mighty  all-absorbing  grief  possessed  the  nation, 
and  was  aggravated  in  each  individual  by  the  sympathy  of  his 
neighbour,  till  the  whole  people  became  infected  with  an  amiable 
insanity,  and  incapable  of  estimating  the  real  extent  of  their  loss, 
Ko  one  under  five-and-thirtj  or  forty  years  of  age  can  form  a 
conception  of  the  univeisal  paroxysm  of  grief  which  then  super- 
■seded  every  other  feeling. 
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'I  had  obtained  pennissioii  to  be  present  on  the  occaaion  dt 
the  funeral,  as  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  staff.  Several  dis- 
turbed nights  proviouB  to  that  ccremoDy,  and  the  almost  total 
privation  of  rest  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  it,  had  put 
my  mind  into  a  state  of  hysterical  irritability,  which  was  still 
farther  increased  by  grief  and  by  exhaustion  irom  want  of  food  ; 
for  between  breakiaat  and  the  hour  of  interment  at  midnight, 
snch  was  the  confusion  in  the  town  of  Windsor  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  money  could  procure  refreshment. 

'  I  had  been  standing  four  hours,  and  on  taking  my  place  by 
the  ade  of  the  coffin,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  was  only  prevented  ' 
ftom  feinting  by  the  interest  of  the  scene.  All  that  our  trun- 
cated ceremonies  could  bestow  of  pomp  was  there,  and  the  exqui- 
site music  produced  a  sort  of  hallucination.  Suddenly,  after  the 
pathetic  '  Miserere  '  of  Momrt,  the  music  ceased,  and  there  was 
an  absolute  sUence.  The  coffin,  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar  covered 
with  black  cloth  (united  to  the  black  cloth  which  covered  the 
pavement),  sank  down  so  slowly  through  the  floor,  that  it  was 
only  in  measuring  its  progress  by  some  brilliant  object  beyond  it 
that  any  motion  could  be  perceived.  I  had  fellen  into  a  sort  of 
torpid  reverie,  when  I  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  paroxysm 
of  violent  grief  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  husband,  as  his  eye 
suddenly  caught  the  coffin  sinking  into  its  black  grave,  formed 
by  the  inverted  covering  of  the  altar.  In  an  instant  I  felt  not 
merely  an  tmpTMsion,  but  a  cotiTiclioii  that  I  had  seen  the  whole 
Bcene  before  on  some  former  occasion,  and  bad  heard  even  the 
■very  words  addreaaed  to  myself  by  Sir  George  Naylor.' 

Dr.  Wigan's  is  a  plausible  idea ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  a 
dngle  hemisphere  of  the  brain  has  thia  distinct  action ;  the 
analogy  of  the  eyes  is  against  it,  for  there  we  never  find  one  eye 
conscious  or  active,  and  the  other  not.  Moreover,  this  theory 
does  not,  as  will  be  seen,  explain  all  the  facts  ;  and  hence,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  mnst  be  set  aside. 

The  latest  theory  on  the  subject  is  one  started  by  a  person 
giving  the  signature  '  F  '  in  the  '  Kotes  and  Queries'  (February 
14,  1857).     This  person  thinks  that  the  cases  on  record  aro^not 


to  be  explained  otherwise  than  aa  cases  of  fore-knowledge.  '  That 
nndei  certain  conditions,'  says  he,  '  the  hiunaa  mind  is  capablo 
of  foreseeing  the  future,  more  or  less  distinctly,  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  May  we  not  suppose  that,  in  dreams  or  waking 
leveries,  we  sometimes  anticipate  what  wUl  belall  us,  and  that 
this  impression,  forgotten  in  the  interval,  is  revived  by  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  event  foreseen  f  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  in 
the  '  Confessions'  of  Ilousseau  there  Is  a  remarkable  passage  which 
appears  to  support  this  theory. 

In  '  Kotea  and  Queries,'  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 32,  the  £ev. 
W.  L.  Sichols,  of  Bath,  adduces  a  still  more  remarkable  case  from 
«  memoir  of  William  Hone,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  disbeliever  of  all  but  physical  lacts. 
He  had  been  worn  down  to  a  low  condition  of  vitality,  by  * 
course  of  exertion  of  much  the  same  character  as  that  which  gave 
Scott  an  experience  of  the  mystic  memory.  Being  called,  in  the 
course  of  buaiueas,  to  a  particular  part  of  London,  with  which  he 
WHS  unacquainted,  be  had  noticed  to  himself,  as  he  walked  along, 
that  he  hod  never  been  there  before.  '  I  was  shown,'  ho  eays^ 
'  into  a  room  to  wait.  On  looking  round,  everything  appeared 
perfectly  familiar  to  me  ;  I  seemed  to  reeognist  every  object.  I 
said  to  myself,  "  What  is  this  %  I  was  never  here  before,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  all  this ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  a  very  peculiar  knot  in 
the  shutter." '  He  opened  the  shutter,  and  found  the  knot ! 
'  !Now  then,'  thought  ho,  '  there  is  something  I  cannot  explain 
on  my  principles  ;  there  must  bo  some  power  beyond  matter." 
This  consideration  led  Mr.  Hone  to  reflect  further  on  the  wonder- 
fiil  relations  of  man  to  tbe  Unseen,  and  the  ultimate  result  was 
his  becoming  an  earnestly  religious  man. 

Mr.  Nichols  endeavours  to  show  the  case  might  be  explained 
hy  Dr.  Wigan's  theory  of  a  double  brain  ;  but  it  is  manifestly 
fceyond  that  theory  to  account  for  the  preconception  of  the  knot 
in  the  shutter.  This  explamition  failing,  we  are  compelled  to 
think  of  dairvoyancQ  or  the  prophetic  faculty,  because  no  other 
explanation  is  left.  On  this  assumption,  an  experience  of  mystic 
memory  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  previous  dream,  or,  it 


may  be,  a  day  reverie,  perhaps  one  of  only  an  instant  doiatioa 
and  very  recent  occurrence,  in  vhicli  the  aasembl^e  of  objects 
and  transactiona  ytaa  foreseen; — it  appeare  as  the  recollection  of 
ess  forgotten  vision. 

PBYCHOLoaicu.  Resulto. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  one  of  his  popular  Tolumea,  records 
these  curious  results : — 

'There  are  individuals  who,  having  suflered  from  disease  of 
the  brain,  are  unable  to  express  their  thoughts  by  speech,  al- 
though, their  faculties  being  little  or  not  at  all  impaired  other- 
wise, they  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  what  others  say,  and 
«f  what  they  wish  to  say  themselves.  Some  of  them  can  utter 
a  few  wolds,  others  none  at  all ;  and  others,  again,  when  intend- 
ing to  say  one  word,  use  another.  There  are  other  eases  still 
more  remarkable,  the  facts  of  which  may  well  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  organ  of  speech,  if  not  originally  and  congeuitally  want- 
ing, has  been  at  any  rate  from  the  begiiming  bo  imperfect  aa  to 
be  useless.  Two  examples  of  what  I  have  now  mentioned  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  a 
little  boy,  then  about  five  years  old,  whose  faculty  of  speech  was 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  word  ^pa.  This  it  may  be  observed,  ia 
so  simple  a  sound,  that  dolls  are  made,  by  some  very  simple  mecha- 
nism, to  produce  it  very  distinctly.  I  soon  ascertained  that  his 
sense  of  hearing  was  perfect,  and  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  formation  of  the  soft  palate,  mouth,  and  lips.  There  was 
no  want  of  inclination  to  speak,  but  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  be 
produced  sounds  which  were  wholly  inarticulate.  So  far 
from  being  deficient  as  to  his  powers  of  apprehension,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  even  beyond  what  children  of  the  same  age  generally 
are  in  this  respect.  Although  he  conld  not  speak  himself, 
understood  perfectly  what  was  said  to  him  by  others,  and 
pressed  his  answers  by  signs  and  gestures,  spelling  with  counters 
monosyllabic  words  which  he  was  incapable  of  uttering.  I  should 
add,  that  the  external  senses  and  powers  of  locomotion  were  per- 
fect, and  that  all  the  animal  fuhctions  wore  properly  performed. 
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The  only  other  siga  of  disease  or  imperfection  of  the  nerroua  sjHtem 
■was  that,  for  two  or  three  years  before  I  saw  him,  the  boy  had 
been  subject  to  fits  or  nervous  attacks,  attended  with  convulsions, 
but  which  (as  I  was  informed)  hia  medical  attendant  in  th» 
country  regarded  as  having  the  character  of  hysteria  rather  than 
that  of  epilepsy.' 

Eight  years  aiterwards,  the  boy  was  still  unable  to  speak, 
though  in  other  respects  he  had  made  great  progress.     Again  : — 

'  A  gentleman  found  that  ho  had  lost  the  power  of  viaioa  in 
one  eye.  Then  he  gained  it  partially  in  that  eye,  but  lost  it  in 
the  other.  Afterwards  he  partially  regained  it  in  the  eye  lost 
affected.  He  could  now  see  objects  when  placed  in  certain  posi- 
tions, so  that  the  image  might  fall  on  particular  parts  of  the  retina, 
while  he  was  still  unable  to  see  them  in  other  positions.  These 
&cts  sufficiently  proved  the  existence  of  some  actual  disease. 
Ent  observe  what  happened  besides.  Hia  memory  was  affected 
as  well  as  hia  sense  of  sight.  Although  in  looking  at  a  book  ho 
recognised  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  forgot  what  they  spelled, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  learning  again  to  read.  Neverthe- 
less, he  knew  hia  &mily  and  friends ;  and  his  judgment,  when  the 
facts  were  clear  in  his  mind,  was  perfect.' 


CoLERIDGE'a   OpiUM-EATINa. 

Colendge's  indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium,  it  is  a  melanci 


iact,  lasted  until  it  began  to  weaken  and  obscure  his  rigorous' 
and  brilliant  intellect,  beforo  his  friend  Cottle  became  aware  of 
it,  when,  in  1814,  he  wrote  to  him  a  very  faithfid  letter,  full  of 
diaauasives  against  the  habit.  In  Coleridge's  reply  occur  these 
affecting  passages  : — 

'  For  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  indescrib- 
able, the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the  consciousness  of 
my  guilt  worse— far  worse  than  aU.  I  have  prayed,  with  drops 
of  agony  on  my  brow  ;  trembling  not  only  before  the  justice  of 
my  Maker,  but  oven  before  the  mercy  of  my  Kedeemer.  "  I 
gave  thee  ao  many  talents,  what  hast  thou  done  with  them  T 

'  Secondly,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  sense  of  my  direfbl 
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infirmity,  I  have  never  attempted  to  disguise  or  conceal  the 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  to  friends  bare  I  stated  the 
whole  case  with  tears,  and  the  very  bittemess  of  shame,  bat  in 
two  inatanoee  I  have  warned  young  men,  mere  acquaintoncea, 
who  had  spoken  of  taking  laudanum,  of  the  direful  conaoquencas, 
by  an  awful  exposition  of  its  tremendous  effects  on  mysel£ 

'  Thirdly,  though  before  God  I  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and 
only  do  not  despair  of  His  mercy,  because  to  despair  would  bo 
adding  crime  to  crime,  yet  to  my  fellow-mon  I  may  say  that  I 
was  seduced  into  the  accursed  habit  iguorantly,  I  bad  been 
almost  bedridden  for  many  months,  with  swellings  in  my  knees. 
In  a  medical  journal,  I  unhappily  met  with  an  account  of  a  cure 
performed  in  a  similar  case,  or  what  appeared  to  me  so,  by  rub- 
bing in  laudanum,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  given  doee  inter- 
nally. It  acted  like  n  charm— like  a  miracle  !  I  recovered  the 
use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits,  and  this  con- 
tinued for  near  a  fortnight.  At  length  the  unusual  stimulus  sub- 
sided, the  compliunt  returned,  the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred 
to ;  but  I  cannot  go  through  the  dreary  history. 

'  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  effects  were  produced  which  acted 
OH  me  by  terror  and  cowardice,  of  pain  and  sudden  death,  not — 
BO  help  me  God — by  any  temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expectation 
or  desire  of  exciting  pleasurable  sensations.  On  the  very  con- 
trary, Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister  will  bear  witness  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  longer  I  abstained  the  higher  my  spirits,  the  keener 
my  enjoyments,  till  the  moment,  the  direful  moment  arrived, 
when  my  pulse  began  to  fluctuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and 
such  falling  down,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame,  such  intoler- 
able restlessness  and  incipient  bewilderment,  that,  in  the  last  of 
my  several  attempts  to  abandon  the  dire  poison,  I  exclaimed  in 
agony,  which  I  now  repeat  in  seriousness  and  solemnity,  '  I  am 
too  poor  to  haaird  this.'  Had  I  but  a  few  hundred  pounds — 
tnt  two  hundred  pounds — half  to  send  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half 
to  place  myself  in  a  private  mad-house,  where  I  could  procure 
nothing  but  what  a  physician  thought  proper,  and  where  a  medi- 
cal attendant  could  be  constantly  with  me  for  two  or  three 
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TOoatba  (in  less  than  that  time  life  or  death  would  be  detenniiied), 
then  there  might  be  hope.  Now  there  ia  nono !  You  bid  mo 
TDUfie  myseK:  go  bid  a  man,  poralTtiD  in  both  arms,  to  rub  them 
briskly  together,  and  that  ■will  cure  them.  "  Alas  !"  he  would 
replj''  "  ^^^^  I  cannot  move  my  arms  ia  my  complaint  and  my 
misery." ' 

Writing  to  another  irien-d,  a  Hhort  time  after,  he  says,  '  Con- 
ceive a  poor  miserable  wretch,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
attempting  to  beat  off  pain  by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice 
that  reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  heU,  employed  ia  trac- 
ing out  for  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his  erimeB 
exclude  him.  In  short,  conceive  whatever  is  most  wretched, 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of 
my  state  as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.  I  used  to 
think  the  text  in  St,  James,  that  "  he  who  offends  in  one  point 
ofl'enda  in  all,"  very  harsh  j  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  tre- 
mendous truth  of  it.  In  the  one  crime  of  opium,  what  crime 
have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of)  Ingratitude  to  my  Maker, 
and  to  my  benefactors  injustice,  and  unnalunti  cr'Klti/  to  my  peer 
children,  self-contempt  for  my  repeated  breach  of  promise,  nay, 
too  often,  actual  falsehood. 

Yet,  Coleridge  afterwards  broke  away  from  this  dreadful  htibt, 
and  his  life  was  lengthened  out  some  twenty  years  longer. 

Opium-Smokixq. 
Iteaders  of  '  Edwin  Drood '  will  remembet  the  descriptian  d 
the  opium-smoker  as  he  is  found  at  the  Eastrcnd.  The  steady 
influx  of  the  Chinese  into  that  quarter  has  multiplied  the  victim 
to  the  vice  and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  accommodated. 
These  latter  are  of  a  very  low  character,  and  are  mostly  kept  bj 
Chinese,  to  whose  countrymen  opium-smoking  representfl  the  in- 
dulgence which  spirit-drinking  does  to  the  British  seaman.  The 
dmg  as  it  is  inhaled  is  au  aqueous  extract  made  by  first  diAsolv- 
ing  the  crude  opium  in  water,  and  steaming,  then  carefully  bml- 
ing.  Impurities,  like  the  fragments  of  leaves,  sticks,  and  W 
h,  are  skimmed  off  till  it  has  the  consistency  and  appeaiaace 
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■of  tar.  The  prepared  opium  represents  about  twice  its 
weight  of  the  onitle.  It  is  retailed  to  the  sniokers,  who  keep  it 
in  Bmall  boxes  made  of  buffalo's  hom.  The  smoker  puts 
opium,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  the  bowl  o£  his  pipe,  which 
is  of  eartiieaware,  and  having  lighted  it  at  au  adjaceat  lamp,  re- 
■ciines  on  his  side  and  inhales  it  in  two  or  three  whifld,  retmning 
it  in  his  lungs  as  long  aa  possible.  So  employed  may  be  seen  at 
any  time  in  certain  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eatcliff 
Highway  scores  of  Chinese  and  Lascars,  whose  sallow,  corpse- 
like  complexions,  bleared  eyes,  and  relaxed  looks,  indicate  the 
effects  of  their  indulgence.  The  amount  these  smokois  consume 
is  sometimes  surprising.  Many  of  them  use  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  daily ;  some,  it  is  said,  as  much  aa  one  ounce.  They 
rapidly  get  decrepid  in  body  and  mind,  and  die  in  starvation  and 
rags,  nobody  knows  exactly  how.  For  all  this,  the  vice  is  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  China  and  among  the  Chinese  settlers  in  that 
qnarter  of  the  globe.  Lsmt. 

Skjjbatiohs  in  Dbowndjg.  'The  Great  Book  Ophned.* 
It  is  related  by  some  contributors  to  the  pages  of  '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  that  certwn  persons  who  have  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing have  exjierienced  psychological  sensations  which  border  upon 
'  visions '  of  '  the  Great  Book  opened.'  Dr.  Wollaston  wrote  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  contains  answers  to  some  queries 
propounded  by  the  Doctor  to  a  naval  officer,  who,  when  a  mid- 
ehipman,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  overboard  ;  and  who  in  his 
replies  reeounta  all  the  sensations  he  experienced  as  'a  drowning 
man.'  These  were  communicated  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  Sir  John 
Barrow,  who  refers  to  them  in  his  published  '  Life."  In  Everett's 
'  IJfe  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  '  there  is  also  a  very  curious 
communication  made  by  that  learned  man  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  and 
descriptive  of  his  own  sensations  when  nearly  drowned  in  the 
Irish  Channel. 

In  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  December,  1854,  is  a  paper 

by  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  in  which  is  the  following  passable  :  '  I 

ventured  to  say  that  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who,  in 
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hastily  jumping  &om  on  board  the  "  Excellent," 
that  was  etarting  for  shore,  toixsed  it,  and  fell  into  the  i 
Portsmouth  harbour,  sinking  to  a  great  depth.      For  a  while  1i 
was  supposed  to  be  drowned.     He  afterwards  said  that  all  he  i 
membered  after  plongisg  ioto  the  water  was  a  sense  of  beedoi 
&om  pain,  and  a  sudden  recollection  of  all  his  past  life,  eepeciallji 
of  all  his  guilty  actions  which  he  hod  long  forgotten. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  '  Psychological  Inquiries,*  quota 
a  letter  of  Sit  Francis  Beaufort,  describing  what  happened  1 
himself  when  he  was  preserved  from  being  drowned, 
incident  of  his  life  seemed  to  glance  across  his  recollection  in  ^ 
retrt^rade  aucceesjon  ;  not  in  mere  outline,  but  the  picture 
filled  with  every  feature,  forming  a  kind  of  panoramic  view  a 
his  whole  existence,  each  act  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  rig^t  od 
wrong.'  De  Quincy  relates  a  aimilui  case  of  a  female  relatiTool 
his.  Having  fallen  into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  verge  of  deintliJ 
but  for  assistance  that  reached  her,  she  saw  in  a  moment  b<| 
whole  life,  in  its  minutest  incidents,  arranged  before  her  as  in  i 
mirror,  and  she  had  a  faculty  developed  as  suddenly  for  compiM 
bending  the  whole  and  every  part.  '  I  am  convinced,'  adds  D| 
Quincy,  'that  the  dread  book  of  account  which  the  Scriptuioj 
speak  of  is,  in  fact,  the  mind  itself  of  each  individuaL  There  9 
no  such  thing  as  fotgetting  possible  to  the  mind.  A  thousand 
accidents  may  and  will  interpose  a  veil,  but  the  inscriptiod 
remains  for  ever- — just  as  the  stars  seem  to  withdraw  befon 
the  common  light  of  day,  whereas  we  all  know  that  it  is  thi 
h'ght  drawn  over  them  as  a  veil,  and  that  they  are  waitinfl 
to  be  revealed  when  the  obscuring  daylight  shall  have  witB 
drawn."  j 

A  correspondent  has  contributed  to  '  Notes  and  Queries,"  «4 
xiL  p.  500,  the  following :  '  A  few  years  ago,  I  had  the  mid 
fortune  to  suffer  shipwreck  upon  a  distant  island,  and,  tung 
ing  up  my  MS.  journal,  I  find  I  have  thus  recorded  my  expa 
rience  : — 

'  How  intense  and  how  rapid  the  thoughts  which  rush  throug 
ttie  mind  of  the  drowning  man !    Having  exceeded  the  bounil 
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I  have  set  myself  for  tliia  sketcb  of  a  notable  passage  in  my  li&           ^^H 

I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you,  my  dear ,  my  sensations  in  dft-          ^^H 

t^,  while  thus  hanging  between  the  two  worlds,  and  under  the         ^^H 
firm  persuasion  that  my  daya  in  this  were  numbered.     Suffice  it           ^^H 
to  say  that,  with  the  dash  of  the  huge  wave  that  engulfed  me,           ^^H 
came  the  vivid  consciousness  that  the  ocean  loUed  over  my  head,           ^H 
perhaps  for  ever.                                                                                          ^^H 
'  Of  corporeal  suffering  during  the  critical  moment,  I  have  no          ^^H 
recollection,  but  of  mental  a  vety  distinct  one,  arising  &om  the          ^^H 
sudden  presentation  to  my  mental  vision,  in  life-like  reality,  of          ^^H 
dear  and  almost  foi^otten  faces  in  mournful  attitudes,  and  post          ^^^| 
whom  I  appeared  to  be  flying.'                                                                  ^^^| 

verts  the  above  statement  as  follows  : —                                                   ^^H 
'  In  your  twelfth  volume  there  are  several  communications  on           ^^H 
the  singular  sensations  which  some  persons  appear  to  have  sxpe-           ^^H 
lienced  in  drowning.    I  will  not  question  the  veracity  of  those          ^^h 
who  have  uudei^one  the  fearful  ordeal,  but  I  take  the  liberty  to          ^^H 
think  that  they  most  have  been  pereona  of  very  peculiar  psycho-           ^H 
logical  idiosyncrasies.     I  have  myself  been  twice  drowned  to            ^^ 
insensibility ;  once  in  the  river  Avon,  iu  the  vicinity  of  Rugby, 
and  once  in  the  Oxford  CanaL     Iu  each  instance,  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  consciousness,  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  awful  position            ^J 
in  which  I  was  placed ;  quite  collected,  free  from  pain,  and  hope-           ^^| 
loss  of  being  saved  from  impending  death.     But  I  had  no  par-           ^^| 
ticular  remembrance  of  anything,  either  good  or  bod,  which  had           ^^| 
occurred  during  my  past  life ;  and,  as  I  consider  myself  a  &ir           ^^| 
average  specimen  of  humanity,  neither  much  better  nor  much           ^^| 
worse  th^  my  neighbours,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude,  from           ^^H 
what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  as  well  as  suffered,  that  the  expe-           ^H 
rience  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  who  have  been  drowned           ^^| 
and  recovered  accords  with  my  o'lvn,'                                                        ^^| 
On  the  other  hand,  'An  old  man,  in  describing  the  sensations         ^^| 
ho  felt  at  drowning  when  he  was  with  difficulty  recovered,  said         ^^H 
be  had  the  ringing  of  bolls  in  his  ears,  which  increased  aa  con-         ^^H 
«ciouaue8s  was  becoming  less :  and  he  felt  aa  if  all  ths  bella  of      ^^^H 

heaven  were  ringing  him  into  Paradiae  !- 
sation.' 

With  respect  to  'the  Groat  Book,'  Mr.  Warren  says,  'I  Jo 
not  know  how  to  espreaa  it,  but  I  havo  Eoveral  times  had  a 
transient  consciousness  of  more  ordinary  incidents  then  occurriiig 
having  Bomehow  or  other  happened  before,  accompanied  by  a 
vanishing  idea  of  being  able  to  predict  the  sequence.  I  oncd 
mentioned  this  to  a  man  of  powerfnl  intellect,  and  he  said,  "  So 
have  I."  Again,  it  may  be  that  there  is  more  of  tmth  than  one 
suspects  in  the  assertion  that  I  have  met  with  in  a  work  of 
M.  de  Quincy'a,  that  fargettma,  absolute  forgetting — is  a  thing 
not  possible  to  the  human  mind.  Some  evidence  of  this  may  bo 
observed  from  the  fact  of  long-missed  incidents  and  states  of 
feeling  suddenly  being  reproduced,  and  without  any  perceptible 
train  or  association .  Were  this  to  be  so,  the  idea  is  very  awful ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  a  very  great  thinker,  that  nearly 
perfect  memory  of  everything  may  constitute  the  great  dook 
which  shall  be  opened  in  the  last  day,  on  which  man  has  been 
distinctly  told  that  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known : 
for  "  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."  '     (Hob.  iv.  13). 

We  remember  that,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  couree  of  a  most  impressive  ser- 
mon, at  St,  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  related,  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and 
Bonnd  and  trustworthy  memory,  in  crossing  a  railway,  being 
overtaken  by  a  railway  train  in  rapid  motion,  lay  down  between 
the  rails,  and  while  the  train  was  passing  over  him,  he  expe- 
rienced sensations  akin  to  those  above  recorded  as  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Book,  or  long-missed  incidents  and  states  of  feeling 
being  reproduced,  without  any  perceptible  train  of  association. 

EsTaAORDiNARy  Memories. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  very  able  lecture  on  the  Phenomena 
of  Memory,   relates  several  extraordinary  developments, 
mencing  with  Spontaneous  Memory,  a  power  of  the  mind 
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ceive  and  retain  impressions  without  seeking  them.  He  men- 
tioued  the  case  of  a  boy  of  ten  yeara  old,  who  possessed  such 
marvellous  readiness  nt  figures  that,  when  questioned  about  hia 
native  village  in  Sicily,  he  could  tell  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
the  number  of  houses  in  every  street — the  number  of  doors  and 
windows  in  every  house ;  in  fact,  he  had  noted  every  minutest 
object :  not  only  this,  but  if  he  walked  but  once  through  a  town 
he  hod  never  seen  before,  conversing  the  while  with  those  who 
accompanied  him,  he  would  yet  be  aware  of  every  circumstance 
in  any  way  connected  with  it,  he  himself  being  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  process.  It  seemed  as  if  the  things  counted  them- 
selves in  his  mind,  he  remaining  as  passive  as  the  photographic 
plate  receiving  its  impression  &om  the  object  presented  to  it.  Of 
Themistocles  we  are  told  that  he  retained  all  he  saw  and  heard 
to  an  extent  that  was  the  fre(]Uont  cause  of  sorrow  and  grief  to 
him ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  friend  had  offered  to  show 
him  the  way  to  an  artihcial  memory,  he  said  what  he  wiintcd  to 
learn  was  the  art  of  forgetting.  Of  Lucullus,  Cicero  has  said 
that  he  possessed  a  similar  faculty.  Kow  tliis,  connected  with 
another  power,  constitutes  a  higher  degree,  and  this  he  should 
call,  secondly.  Applied  Memory,  or  the  power  of  retaining  what 
we  wish  to  remember ;  its  lowest  exercise  is  the  power  of  retain- 
ing sounds,  such  as  mere  words.  Quintilian  tells  us  that  Theo- 
dectee  could  repeat  almost  any  number  of  disconnected  words 
after  having  once  read  them.  Seneca,  when  young,  was  remark- 
able for  his  retention  of  detached  words ;  and  on  one  occasion 
repeated  200  lines  either  backwards  or  forwards  after  hearing 
them  r«ad.  Another  instance  is  that  of  Muretus,  a  Corsican, 
who,  having  heard  36,000  disconnected  words  in  several  lan- 
guages, repeated  them  all  again  at  the  end  of  twelve  montlia. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Hortensius  possessed  this  power,  and,  being 
challenged  to  a  prcof,  attended  a  public  auction,  on  his  return 
Irom  which  he  repeated  every  word  that  had  passed.  A  French 
emigrant  priest  came  over  at  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  he  became  so  notud  for  the  peculiar 
tenacity  of  his  leooUective  powem,  that  he  was  known  by  n 


othet  name  than  tbat  of  M.  La  M^moire.'  Onca,  when  visiting 
at  a  Iigase  in  the  country,  bo  was  asked  to  give  a  specimen  of  bis 
■wonderful  capabilities,  on  which  ho  took  up  a  newspaper,  mn  his 
eyes  over  it,  and  in  bait'  an  hour  declared  himself  ready.  He 
then  began  at  the  top  comer,  and  repeated  every  line  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  inuluding  q^uotations  of  funds,  advorttsemente, 
&c.,  without  missing  a  word.  In  addition  to  this,  he  repeated 
the  entire  conversation  of  two  parties  seated  at  wbiat-tablea,  with 
every  little  dispute  that  had  arisen  respecting  the  game  which 
had  occurred  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  that  without  having 
Been  either  l^ble.  There  have  been  four  remarkable  men  who 
knew  the  entire  Bible  by  heart.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  Peter  Pontanus, 
a  blind  man,  ^Michael  Langlois,  and  Augustus  Varenius,  a  Ger- 
man, who  know  it  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Six  women  have  also 
distinguished  themselvea  la  a  similar  manner. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  Philidor's  marvellous  technical 
memory,  and  the  anecdote  of  the  three  games  of  chess  which  he 
played  simultaneously,  without  in  either  instance  seeing  the 
board.  Father  Zachary,  who  at  nine  was  celebrated  as  a  calcu- 
lating hoy,  executed  repeatedly  a  very  similar  teat ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, always  contrived  to  checkmate  his  three  adversaries  at  the 
same  move.  In  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century,  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  Seldcn,  Bocart,  we  find  page  afterpaga 
so  rich  in  apt  and  terse  quotation,  that  we  are  not  surprised, 
when  we  come  to  study  the  lives  of  those  men,  to  Icaru  that  they 
retained  all  they  read,  and  knew  exactly  when  and  where  to  em- 
ploy it.  Lipsius,  we  were  told,  was  always  ready  with  materials 
for  anything.  He  once  undertook  to  recite  a  passage,  which 
some  of  the  company  doubting,  he  challenged  one  of  them  to 
hold  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  and  to  pierce  him  with  it  at  the  firat 
error  he  should  make.  Aurelio  Erandohui  and  Lippo  Fiorentini 
offered  further  examples.  The  latter  translated  into  elc^^t 
verse,  from  his  recollection  of  the  original,  auJ  without  looking 
at  it,  the  whole  thirty-six  books  of  Pliny's  N^atural  History, 
touching  upon  every  imaginable  subject,  and  was  quoted  by 
Pliny  the  younger  as  embracing  universal  knowledge.     Here  via 
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see  not  only  Tetentive  powers  of  recollection,  bat  positiTe  do- 
minion exercised  over  it  by  the  possessor.  We  might  read  of 
Giiolamo  Maaao,  who,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  (as  if 
out  of  contradiction,  because  lie  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell 
<Iuriiig  Ilia  inearceration),  wrote  a  history  of  bells,  '  De  Tintin- 
nabulis,'  in  which  he  quotes  upwards  of  200  nuthois,  and  this 
without  any  possibility  of  procuring  a  single  book  of  reference. 

Of  Military  Memory  there  are  extraorjinary  instances.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  peculiarity  of  many  great  com- 
mandora  to  remember  the  namea  of  every  individual  aoldier  in 
their  armies.  Valerius  Maxinius  relates  thia  of  Cyrus,  and  states 
further  that  ho  had  no  memory  for  books  or  other  subjects, 
Adrian  is  said  to  have  remembered  not  only  the  names  of  the 
almost  countless  individuals  who  formed  the  Koman  lemons,  but 
never  forgot  the  name  of  a  place  through  which  he  liad  onca 
passed.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  addition  to  his  remembrance  of 
the  names,  knew  the  &ces  of  all  those  who  composed  his  troops, 
and  never  failed  to  observe  when  there  was  a  new  soldier  among 
thent.  Once  on  the  King's  making  his  usual  round  to  review 
the  troops,  a  foreign  soldier  having  entered  the  service,  and  his 
officer  being  aware  that  the  King  would  observe  every  new  face, 
and  would  put  his  tbroe  ordinary  questions  to  him,  had  desired 
Um  to  learn  by  rote  the  necessary  answers  in  German,  of  which 
he  did  not  understand  a  word.  As  was  expected,  Frederick 
rode  up  to  the  man,  and  began  his  interr<^atory ;  but  it  hap- 
pened this  time  that  he  reversed  the  order  of  his  questions. 
When,  therefore,  he  began  with  '  How  long  liave  you  been  in 
my  service  1"  the  youth  answered,  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
assurance,  '  twenty  years.'  '  Impossible,'  said  the  King,  '  why, 
how  old  are  you )"  '  Six  months,  aire,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 
'Then,' said  his  Majesty,  mystified  beyond  expression, 'either 
yon  or  I  must  be  mad.'  '  Both,  youi  Majesty,'  said  the  man, 
who  expected  the  usual  question  as  to  whether  he  was  satia&ed 
with  his  position  and  his  pay. 

Musical  Memory  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complicated  kind,  but 
not  uncommon,  and  more  or  less  physical.     The  celebrated  'Sv>- 
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iieeaot  Maasinghi  confessed,  that  to  attain  tlia  degree  of  perf£ 
to  whicb.  lie  had  BiriTed,  he  had  practised  eighteen  houis  a  day 
for  twenty  years.  A  new  opera  had  been  received  for  reheaisaJ, 
and  was  entrusted  to  Mazzinghl  for  inspection.  He  ran  his  eye 
OTer  the  music  ;  took  in  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance ;  tried  over 
the  several  portions,  and  laid  it  asid&  Shortly  after  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  theatre,  and,  among  other  property,  the  score  of  the 
new  opera  disappeared  in  smoke.  Marainghi,  by  means  of  hi3 
marvellous  musical  memory,  was  enabled  to  console  the  despair- 
ing author  by  assuring  him  that  he  could  write  out  the  whole  of 
hiB  work  again  without  losing  a  single  bar. 
.  Ifext,  of  the  Genealogical  Memory.  Miiller,  the  historian  of 
Switserland,  was  remarkable  for  this :  he  had  at  his  fingers'' 
ends  the  details  and  names  of  every  first,  second,  and  even  third 
class  lamily  in  every  canton ;  and  never  was  so  unhappy  aa  on 
one  occasion  when  he  had  lost  the  clue  to  a  matrimonial  allianca 
of  one  branch  of  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  these  genea- 
Ic^cal  trees.  There  is  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  the  present  day 
equally  remarkable  in  this  respect. 

Kext,  of  the  Poetical  Memory.  When  John  Dominic  Tedeachi 
was  immured  in  the  prisons  of  Venice  ho,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered ho  was  a  poet,  and  composed  no  fewer  than  4,200  verses. 
He  bad,  however,  no  means  of  writing  them,  and  retained  them 
in  his  head  tiD  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  wrote  them  all 
down  from  recollection.  He  used  to  say  he  could  now  thank 
Godfor  two  new  gifts — strength  of  memory  andpower  of  develop- 
ing it  by  direction. 

Medical  Powers  of  Mosio. 

The  medical  power  of  harmonious  sounds  was  anciently  fully 
admitted.  We  find  Pythagoras  directing  certain  mental  dis- 
orders to  he  treated  by  music.  Thales,  called  from  Crete  to 
Sparta,  cured  a  disastrous  pestilence  by  its  means,  Martiniia 
Capella  affirms  that  fevers  were  thus  removed.  Xenocrates  cured 
maniacs  by  meloflious  sounds,  and  Asclepiades  conquered  deaf- 
ness with  a  trumpet.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  related  of  a 
deaf  lady  that  she  could  only  heat  while  a  drum  waa  beating 
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and  a  dTnmmer  was  kept  in  the  honae  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
her  to  converse.  Aolus  Gellius  tella  iia  that  a  caae  of  sciatica 
was  cured  by  gentle  modulations,  and  Theophi'aatus  maintains 
that  the  bites  of  serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles  can  be  re- 
lioTod  by  similar  means.  Ancient  pfaysicianB,  who  attributed 
many  diseases  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  fimcied  that  har- 
monious sounds  drove  them  away,  more  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  incantations;  and  we  find  in  Luther,  'that  music  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which 
Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy.' 

In  more  modem  times  we  have  several  instances  of  the  medical 
powers  of  music,  and  the  effect  produced  by  Parinelli  on  Philip 
of  Spain  is  well  known.  This  monarch  was  in  such  a  deplorable 
etate  of  despondency  &om  ill  health,  that  he  refused  to  be  shaved 
or  to  appear  in  puhhc.  On  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  the  Queen 
was  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  music,  and  a  concert  was  ordered 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  King's  chamber :  Farinelli  sang  two  of" 
his  best  airs,  which  so  overcame  Philip  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  brought  into  his  presence,  when  he  promised  to  grant  him  any 
reasonable  request  he  might  make.  The  performer,  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  then  begged  of  the  King  to  allow  himself  to 
be  shaved  and  attended  by  his  domestics,  to  which  Philip  con- 
sented. Farinelli  continued  to  sing  to  him  daily  nntil  a  perfect- 
cure  was  effected.  The  story  of  Tartioi  is  rather  curious  :  ia  a 
moment  of  musical  enthusiasm  he  fell  asleep,  when  the  devil 
appeared  to  him  playing  on  ,the  violin,  bidding  him  with  a  hor- 
rible grin  to  play  as  well  as  ho  did  ;  struck  with  the  vision,  the 
musician  awoke,  ran  to  his  harpsichord,  and  produced  the  splen- 
did sonata  which  he  entitled  '  The  Devil's.'  Briickman  and 
Hufeland  relate  cases  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  cured  by  music,  which, 
accordii^  to  Descartes,  also  relieved  catalepsy.  Schneider  and 
Becker  have  ascertained  its  influence  in  hysteric  and  hyjKichon- 
driac  affections. 

Various  well-authenticated  cases  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  scn- 
sibihty  to  music  long  latent  may  bo  called  into  action  by  acci- 
dental circumstances.    A  cam  ia  on  lecord  of  a  countrywoi 
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twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  never  left  her  village,  but 
was,  by  mere  chance,  present  at  a  /ffc  where  a  concert  waa  per- 
ibinied,  and  dancing  to  a  full  bond  afterwards  followed.  She  was 
delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene;  but,  the /I'f;  concluded, 
ebe  could  not  dismiss  fiom  her  mind  the  impression  the  music 
bad  produced.  Whether  she  waa  at  her  meals,  her  devotions, 
her  daily  occupations,  or  in  her  bed — atili,  or  moving  about — the 
airs  she  had  heard,  and  in  the  succession  in  which  they  had  been 
performed,  were  ever  present  to  her  recollection.  To  sleep  she 
became  a  stranger — every  function  became  gradually  deranged, 
and  six  short  months  terminated  her  existence,  not  having  for 
one  moment  lost  this  strange  sensatioa :  and  during  this  sad 
period,  when  any  false  note  on  the  violin  waa  purposely  drawn, 
Bbe  would  hold  her  head  with  both  bands,  and  exclaim,  '  Ob  I 
what  a  horrible  note  I  it  tears  my  brain  !' 

Sit  Henry  Halford  relates  the  case  of  a  man  in  Yorkshire, 
who  after  severe  misfortunes  lost  his  senses,  and  was  placed  in  a 
Innatic  asylum.  There,  in  a  short  time,  the  use  of  the  violin 
gradually  restored  bim  to  his  intellects ;  so  promptly,  indeed, 
that  six  weeks  after  the  experiment,  on  bearing  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment  passing  by,  be  said,  'Good  morning,  gentlemen: 
I  am  quite  well,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  accompany  you.' 

Curious  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  effect  of  music  upon  ani- 
mals. Marvilie  has  giv.en  the  following  amusing  account  of  bis 
experiments,  '  While  a  man  was  playing  on  a  tnunp-marine,  I 
made  my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  bind, 
some  cows,  small  birds,  and  a  cock  and  hens,  who  were  in  a  yard 
under  the  window ;  the  cat  was  not  the  least  affected ;  the  horse 
stopped  short  from  time  to  time,  raising  his  head  up  now  and 
then  as  he  was  feeding  on  the  grass  ;  the  dog  continued  for  above 
an  hour  seated  on  his  hind-legs,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  player ; 
the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  his  being  touched, 
eating  his  thistles  peaceably  ;  the  hind  lifted  up  ber  lurge  wide 
ears,  and  seemed  very  attentive ;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and  after 
gaang  at  us,  went  forward ;  some  little  birds  that  were  in  on 
Aviary,  and  otheis  on  trees  and  bushes,  almost  tore  their  little 


'  ibioats  with  (ringing ;  but  the  cock,  who  minded  only  his  hena, 
and  the  hens,  who  were  Boleiy  employe*!  in  ectaping  a  neighbour^ 
lug  dunghill,  did  not  show  in  any  manner  that  the  trump-marine 
afforded  them  pleasure.'  That  dogs  have  an  ear  for  music  can- 
not be  doubted :  Steibelt  had  one  which  evidently  knew  ono 
piece  of  music  from  the  other :  and  a  modern  composer,  my 
fiiend,  Mr.  Nathan,  had  a  pug-dog  that  frisked  merrily  about  the 
room  when  a  lively  piece  was  played,  but  when  a  slow  melody 
was  performed,  particularly  Dussek's  Opus  15,  he  would  seat 
himself  down  by  the  piano,  and  prick  up  his  ears  with  intense 
attention  until  the  player  came  to  the  forty-eighth  bar ;  aa  the 
discord  was  struck  he  would  yell  most  piteously,  and  with  droops 
ing  tail  seek  refuge  from  the  unpleasant  sound  under  the  chairs 
01  tables. 

Ikkstcot  relates  that  a  hare  left  her  retreat  to  Uatea  to  some 
choristers  who  were  singing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  retiring 
whenever  they  ceased  singing,  and  reappearing  as  they  recom- 
menced their  strains.  Bossuet  asserts,  that  an  ollicer  confined 
in  the  Bastille  drew  forth  mice  and  spiders  to  beguile  his  solitude 
with  his  flute  ;  and  a  mountebank  in  Paris  had  taught  rata  to 
dance  on  the  rope  in  perfect  time.  Chateaubriand  states  as  a  posi- 
tive fact,  that  he  has  seen  the  rattlesnakes  in  Upper  Canada  ap- 
peased by  a  musician ;  and  the  concert  given  in  Paris  to  two 
elephants  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  leaves  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  harmony  on  the  brute  creation.  Every  instrument 
seemed  to  operate  distinctly  as  the  several  modes  of  pieces  were 
bIow  or  lively,  until  the  excitement  of  these  inteUigent  creatures 
had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  further  eiperimenta  were 


The  associations  produced  by  national  airs,  and  illustrated  by 
the  effect  of  the  Itaiiz  des  Vaches  upon  the  Swiss,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  related ;  and  the  mal  de  pays,  or  nostalgia  ia  an 
affection  aggravated  by  the  fond  airs  of  infancy  and  youth  during 
the  sad  hours  of  onugration,  when  the  aching  heart  lingers  after 
home  and  early  ties  of  frieodship  and  of  love.  It  is  somewhat 
fiingnlar,  but  this  disease  is  frequent  among  soldiers  in  countries 
where  they  are  forcibly  made  to  march  :  but  la  seldom,  if  ever. 
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obeetred  in  the  iair  sex,  "who  moat  probably  seek  for  a 
ill  every  clime,  and  aie  reconciled  by  flattery  to  any  r^on. 

The  whims  of  mosical  composere  hare  often  been  most  dognlar  ; 
Glnck  composed  in  a  garden,  quaffing  champagne ;  Sarti,  in  a  dark 
room ;  Paeriello,  in  hia  bed  :  Sacchini,  with  a  favourite  est 
perched  upon  each  shoulder.  The  extraordinary  fancies  of  Kat- 
eevar,  the  compoBer  of  the  '  Battle  of  Prague,'  are  too  well  known, 
and  led  to  hia  melancholy,  but  unpitied  end. 

Dt.  MitUufBfl  Cwin«llr«  qf  JfntiMt  .gqiBMier. 

Loss  OP  Memory. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Faraday, 
at  the  Hoyal  Institution,  ho  alluded,  in  an  afTectisg  manner,  to 
hia  increasing  loss  of  memory.  '  There  was  a  time,'  he  observed, 
'  when  he  inclined  to  think  that  memory  was  a  faculty  of  secon- 
dary order;  but  ho  now  feels  its  great  importance  j  and  the 
deficiency  of  that  power,'  he  said,  '  would  prevent  him  &oni 
bringing  before  them  anything  that  was  new,  for  he  was  often 
troubled  to  recollect  even  his  own  previous  Te.searches,  and  I 
«onld  no  longer  trust  himself  to  lecture  without  notes.' 


One  of  those  '  iaeta  not  generally  known  '  is  mentioned  by  Dt. 
Baden  in  a  communication  to  the  '  liovuo  Fopulaire  de  Paris.' 
It  is  that  in  every  eye  there  is  a  spot  necessarily  affiicted  with 
"blindness,  that  where  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  retina  join  in  a 
bunch  to  make  their  way  to  the  brain.  The  truth  of  this  is 
easily  ascertained  :  draw  a  small  cross  on  a  piece  of  paper,  then, 
to  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  and  a  hali^  make 
a  blot  of  about  the  si^e  of  a  common  wafer;  close  your  left  eye 
and  fix  your  right  one  on  the  cross  ;  now  bring  the  paper  slowly 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye  :  when  it  is  at  the  distance  of  abook  ( 
ogbt  inches  the  black  spot  will  become  invisible,  but  on  contu 
ing  to  approximate  the  paper  it  will  appear  again. 
BoDT  AND  Mind. 

In  one  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, by  Pio&ssor  Maudsley,  '  On  the  Celations  between  Body 
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.and  Mind/  some  remnTkable  pheooniena  illuatiative  of  nervous 
action  are  recounted.  If  the  liead  of  a  frog  be  cut  off,  and  if  the 
thigh  bo  touched  with  acetic  acid,  the  animal  rubs  the  acid  off 
with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  on  the  same  side.  K  now  the 
foot  be  cut  off,  the  auinial  again  tries  to  rub  the  acid  off  with  the 
stump.  But  not  being  able  to  do  this,  it  becomea  restless,  and, 
at  last,  rubs  it  off  with  the  foot  on  the  opposite  aide.  The  actions 
eeem  to  be  guided  by  tho  same  intelligence  and  volition  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  perfect  animal,  but  which  become  re- 
markable when  exhibited  by  an  animal  from  which  the  recognised, 
organ  of  will  and  intelligence  has  been  removed. 

Deformity. 
In  no  branch  of  surgical  science  has  greater  advance  been 
made  within  oui  own  time  than  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
deformity.  Byron  pined  and  chafed  under  a  deformity  which 
might  have  been  removed  in  his  childhood  if  his  parents  had  hod 
advantages  which,  happily,  may  now  be  enjoyed  by  the  moat 
humble  of  the  community.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  afilicted 
by  a  malformation  of  the  foot,  of  which  the  facidty  of  hia  time 
could  not  relieve  him.  Since  vaccination  has  become  tho  rule, 
there  is  a  senaible  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  marked 
with  emallpox ;  and  among  the  young  adults  of  the  present  day 
there  are  fewer  cases  of  club-foot  than  were  to  be  found  half  a 
century  ago.  The  old  system  of  treating  cases  of  club-foot  was 
that  of  stretching  the  tendon  Achillis  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
It  was  sometimes  successful ;  but  in  the  m^ority  of  instances  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  A  few  years  a^a  the  experiment  of 
cutting  the  tendon  was  tried,  and  so  successful  was  the  result  that 
this  method  is  now  generally  adopted.  When  the  case  ia  treated 
in  infancy,  about  twelve  weeks  generally  suifice  for  a  cure  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  patient.  After  the  tendon  has  been  cut, 
instruments  are  applied  to  keep  the  foot  in  the  proper  position, 
and  as  in  this  case  certainly  '  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'  the 
ia  united  by  a  new  growth  of  tendon.  It  has  been  found  that, 
to  about  the  age  of  30,  club-foot  is  more  or  less  cumble. 
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GOUT— INTOXICATION. 


How  THE  Gout  Came.  ' 

An  old  Scottish  gentlewoman  (one  of  those  genealogical  ladies 
now  becoming  rare),  would  never  allow  that  any  but  people  of 
femily  could  have  ftoniJ  fide  gout !  If  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
roftirin"  was  afflicted  with  that  disease,  she  would  shake  het  heed, 
'Na,  na!  it's  only  my  lather  and  Lord  Gallowa'  that  has  the 
regular  gmtt .'' 

In  'Blackwood'a  Magazine,*  1863,  in  a  paper  of  surpassing 
humour,  appeared  the  foUowing  ; — 

'  That  pain  which  yon  feel  in  the  joint  of  your  great  toe,'  qaoth 
Monsieur  Gout,  'has,  you  flatter  yourself,  become  rather  less 
since  8  o'clock,  when  you  took  your  last  dose  of  colchicum. 
Quite  a  mistake,  my  dear  sir  !  The  member  is,  if  anything,  more 
swollen  and  inflamed  than  before.  Observe  now — I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  this  little  awl,  just  by  the  way  of  probe. 
Aha !  it  makes  you  wicco  !  A  very  good  sign  that,  howevep, 
since  it  proves  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehending  im- 
mediate mortiflcation.  Now,  do  you  know  why  it  is  that  your 
toe  is  so  singularly  sensitive  I  I'll  tell  you.  You  remember, 
three  years  ago,  ordering  a  batch  of  burgundy  !  Previous  to  that 
time  you  had  been  in  very  good  health,  for  you  had  plenty  of 
occupation  and  httle  leisure  for  gluttony  or  wine<bihbing ;  your 
means  were  limited,  and  during  the  holy-days  you  took  a  aof' 
ficiency  of  pedestrian  exercise.  Eoally,  in  those  days  I  nerer 
expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance.  I 
considered  you  just  the  kind  of  fellow  likely  to  become  an  orna- 
ment of  the  Alpine  Club.  But  your  estimable  uncle,  old  Jones, 
the  Btockbroker — bless  you,  I  knew  him  very  well  indeed  1  many 
a  time  have  I  chatted  to  him  when  he  was  roaring  like  an 
aggravated  hullock—your  old  Uncle  Jones,  I  say,  died  and  Idfc 


yon  hU  money — you  ate  not  going  to  sleep,  are  you  ?  Well,  I 
coll  that  rather  unhandsome  treatment,  considering  that  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  come  here  and  bear  you  company.  A  slight 
touch  of  the  pincers  may,  however — aha  !  all's  right  again  ;  you 
are  as  lively  as  a  snapping  tuitle  I  Whereabouts  was  II  Oh,  I 
remember.  Old  Jones  left  you  his  money,  and  you  determined 
to  take  your  ease.  No  one  can  blame  you  for  that.  What's  the 
use  of  iogging  to  make  more  when  you  are  in  possession  of  a  cool 
4,000/.  a  year,  and  may  indulge  in  a  shooting-box  and  hunters  ? 
But  you  could  never  make  up  a  respectable  bag  oa  the  moors, 
and  on  horseback  you  were  anything  but  a  Ducrow.  You  pre- 
ferred living  in  town,  took  chambers  in  the  Albany,  gave  nice 
little  recherche  dinners,  and  laid  in  that  stock  of  burgundy  to 
which  I  have  abeady  alluded.  It  was  of  a  fine  vintage,  strong 
and  heady,  and  made  the  blood  circulate  in  the  veins  like  light- 
ning. To  it  I  attribute  the  honour  of  our  first  introduction, 
though  port  and  claret,  not  to  mention  sundry  kinds  of  delicious 
eiUremcts,  did  undoubtedly  contribute  to  lessen  the  distance  be- 
tween  us.  Then  you  took  to  late  hours,  hot  reomB,  and  ecarte, 
almost  justly  included  in  the  catalogue  of  fashionable  pleasures  ; 
and  our  acquaintance,  at  first  only  slight,  has  now  ripened  into 
permanent  friendship.  But  I  really  must  not  allow  my  feelings 
to  divert  me  from  the  scientific  purpose  for  which  I  have  visited 
you  to-night,  Don't  be  afraid  !  I  shall  lay  aside  awl  and  pincers, 
and  vary  the  experiment  by  injecting  a  few  drops  of  molten  lead 
between  the  fiesh  and  the  bone.  Ha  !  what  an  enviable  yell ! 
Your  lungs,  I  can  assure  you,  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and 
may  last  you  for  the  next  twenty  years,  if  you  don't  force  me  to 
get  into  your  stomach.  By  the  way,  what  a  silly  proverb  that 
is  against  pushing  things  to  an  extremity.  It  is  with  the  ex- 
tremities I  always  make  a  point  of  dealing  in  the  first  instance, 
and  I  take  it  that  very  few  people  would  wish  me  to  depart  from 
the  practice.  What  is  it  that  you  sayl  You  wish  that  I  would 
go  to  the  deviL  Pardon  me  for  hinting  in  reply  that  you  are  both 
rude  and  unreasonable.  I  am  here,  as  you  well  know,  in  conee-  - 
quence  of  your  indiscretions.' 
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^H                  Archbiehop  Sheldon  not  only  wished  for  gout,  bat  proffered 
^K              1,000/.  to  any  person  who  would  help  hint  to  it ;  looking  upon 
^f             it  aa  '  the  only  remedy  for  the  distress  in  his  head.' 

H                                          Old  Eemedt  fob  Gout. 

H                   Culpeper,  who  was  a  student  of  astrology  as  well  as  of  phjsicv 
^1              reconunenda  as  '  against  the  gout,'  to  take  an  '  owl,  pull  cff  her 
^H              feathers,  and  pull  out  her  guta  ;  salt  her  well  for  a  week ;  then 
^1              put  her  into  a  pot,  and  stop  it  close,  and  put  her  into  an  oven  ; 
^H              that  so  she  may  bo  brought  into  a  mummy,  which  being  beat        ' 
^1              into  powder  and  mixed  with  boar's  grease,  is  an  excellent  raai|^^^| 
H              for  gout,  anointing  the  grieved  pkee  by  the  fire.'                  ^^^^| 

H                                             Inordinate  Dbinkinq.                            ^^^ 

^               twenty-three  years,  drank  35,688  bottles  of  port,  and  quaintly        , 
observes,  '  In  the  course  of  his  potation  he  resembled  a  cellar        i 
more  than  a  man,  and  there  are  many  cellars  that  never  contiuned 
what  this  man  must  have  drunk  :  viz.,  Jifly-nine  pipes  of  port' 
In  Wadd's  '  Comments '  on  Corpulency,  it  is  recorded  of  a  Welsh        j 
squire,  William  Lewis,  who  died  in  1793,  that  he  drank  eight 
gallons  of  ale  per  day,  and  we^hed  forty  stone.     Some  of  the 
brewers'  draymen  and  porters   in  London  daring  the  summer 
season,  drink  commonly  &om  two  to  four  gallons  of  porter,  ot 
Jtalf  arid  half,  daily.     It  is  aatoaishing,  too,  what  a  large  qnantitj 
of  ardent  spirits  tiio  system  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  habit. 
The  author  knew  an  individual  who  drank  ninety-two  quarto  of 
strong  gin,  in  twenty-one  successive  days.     He  died  of  delirium 

who  drank  every  momiug  before  breakfast  a  bottle  of  brandy: 
a  second  between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and  a,  third  shordy 
before  going  to  bed.     Independently  of  this,  he  indulged  in  wine 
and  whatever  came  within  his  reach.     Even  during  the  boon 
usually  appropriated  to  sleep,  the  same  system  was  pursued —        ' 
brandy  being  placed  at  the  bed-side  for  his  use  in  the  nighttima.       J 

DRUT^KENNESS. 


To  this  destructive  vice  lie  had  beoa  addicted  since  hia  sixte«ntli 
year ;  and  it  had  gone  oa  increasing  from  day  to  day,  till  it  hod 
acquired  its  thoa  alarming  and^almoat  lacredible  magnitude. 


That  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  diluting  their  wino  with 
water,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  Laceda^moniana  accused 
those  who  drank  it  of  acting  like  Scythians — an  expression  in- 
troduced ever  since  Cleomenes  the  Spartan  had  learned  to  drink 
freely  amongst  them.  The  Thracians  were  also  accused  of  this 
practice,  which  clearly  proves  that  it  was  not  generaL  Phito- 
chorus  reports  that  Amphictyon,  King  of  Athens,  learned  to  mix 
wine  and  water  &om  Bacchus  himself,  on  which  account  he  dedi- 
cated an  altar  to  the  god.  According  to  Athenffius,  the  dilution 
was  of  various  strengths  ;  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two,  at  others  of  one  to  five.  The  Lacedmrnonians  used  to  boil 
their  wine  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed. 

Mr.  Coroner  Waklcy  used  to  state  that  the  maudlin  tears 
which  some  persons  shed  in  moments  of  intoxication,  are  the 
result  of  softness  of  the  brain  produced  by  habitual  inebriety,  or 
the  persons  being  '  crying  drunk.' 

Saint  Vixua's  Dakce, 
Called  by  medical  writers  Chorea  Saruii  Fiti,  or  simply  Chorea, 
IB  a  disease  attended  with  convulsive  motions,  attacking  both 
sexes,  chiefly  between  the  yeara  seven  and  fourteen,  and  rarely 
occurring  after  the  age  of  puberty.  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
said  to  bo  OS  follows ;  Some  women,  who  were  disordered  in 
mind,  once  every  year  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Yitus^ 
near  Ulm,  and  there  exercised  themselves  day  and  night  in 
dancing,  till  they  were  completely  exhausted.  Thus  they  were 
restored  till  the  return  of  the  following  May,  when  they  were 
again  seized  with  a  restlessness  and  disorderly  motion  of  theii 
limbs,  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  he  obliged,  at^the  anniversary 
feast  of  St.  Vitus,  to  repair  again  to  the  same  chapel  for  the  sake 
of  dancing. 
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This  peculiar  diaorder,  now  rarely  met  with,  yna  once  widely 
prevaleiit  in  Germany  and  tlie  Low  Countries,  where  its  diSoBiaii 
appean  to  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fondnees  of  the 
people  for  hiatotical  and  superstitious  excitement.  Jan  of 
beig,  an  old  German  chronicler,  thua  describes  the  di 
mania,  aa  it  appeared  at  Straabut^  : 


At  Stnuburg  hundiwla  of  folk  began 
To  danco  and  leap,  both  maid  and  man. 
In  open  market,  lone,  or  street ; 
They  akipt  along,  nor  dared  to  eat, 
Until  their  plague  hod  ceased  to  frigbl  ni 
'Twas  called  the  plague  of  Holy  Vitiu. 


Konj^ 


The  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed 
power  of  St.  Vitus  over  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 

Erysipelas  ia  also  called  St.  Antony's  Fire,  as  thus  explained 
in  a  note  to  the  '  Life  of  St.  Antony,'  by  Butler.  '  In  1089,  ft 
pestilential  distemper,  called  the  Sacred  Fire,  swept  off  great 
numbers  in  most  provinces  of  France.  Public  prayera  and  pio- 
ceaaions  were  ordered  against  the  scourge.  At  length  it  pleaaod 
God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this  dreadful  distemper 
to  those  who  implored  His  mercy,  through  the  intercession  ttf 
St.  Antony,  especially  before  his  relics.  The  church  in  which 
they  were  deposited  was  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims, 
and  his  patronage  was  employed  over  the  whole  kingdom  against 
this  disease.' 

SpIflBN, 

The  use  of  the  word  spUen  is  eo  common  among  our  older 
English  authors  and  modem  French  novelists  when  depicting 
English  character,  that  the  following  quaint  definition  of  it,  both 
as  a  part  of  the  human  body  and  a  disease  to  be  cored  by  fit 
remedies,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readera.  Itis 
from  the  pen  of  old  Andrew  Borde(theoriginal  'Merry  Andrew'I^ 
in  his  '  Breviary  of  Health,'  edition  1552  ;  '  The  328  chajntn 
doth  shewe  of  a  mans  Splene.  Splen  is  the  greke  word,  bi 
latin  it  is  named  Lien  or  Liena.  In  Englysche  it  is  named  a 
mans  splene  whiche  Is  a  spongious  substance  honge  under  tha 
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«hoTt  ribbes  in  the  left  sy de,  and  it  doth  make  a  man  to  be  meiy 
and  to  kughe  although  melancoly  resteth  in  the  splene ;  if 
Ihere  be  impedimentea  or  Gtcknees  in  it,  as  sorow,  pencifulneas, 
and  care,  and  anger  or  suche  lyke,  nmketh  many  men  and  women 
to  Laue  Buche  impedimentes  in  the  splene,  as  opilacions  and 
sppostumes  and  suche  lyke  ;  melancoly  meates,  hard  cheee,  and 
feare  is  not  good  for  the  splene ;  and  if  any  man  be  spleniticke 
let  him  use  mery  company  and  let  him  be  let  bloud  of  a  veina 
named  Saluatello,  of  the  left  Byde ;  some  doth  use  to  let  bloud 
in  a  vayne  named  Basilica  on  the  left  syde  ;  but  I  say  that  every 
thyng  which  doth  hurte  the  lyuer  doth  huite  the  splene,  and 
euery  thyng  that  is  good  for  the  lyuer,  is  also  good  for  the  splene  : 
and  who  so  euer  wyll  make  the  hordnes  of  the  splene  whole, 
fyist  take  the  maty  of  a  calfe  and  the  mary  of  an  hart,  and  the 
fatueas  of  an  hogge,  of  a  Capon,  and  of  a  ducke,  and  the  oyle  of 
Bweate  Almons  of  lyke  porcion,  myxe  thia  togyther,  and  anoynte 
the  regione  of  the  splene,  and  drye  the  longee  of  a  foxe,  make 
ponder  and  eate  it  with  figges.'  In  another  place  he  writes: 
*  Splenatica  passio  be  the  latin  wordes.  In  Englysehe  it  is 
named  the  passion  of  the  splene. — The  cause  of  Ikk  inpedimml  : 
This  impediment  doth  come  by  thought,  anger,  or  care,  oi  so- 
lowe,  of  imprysonment,  of  feare  and  dreade,  and  for  lacke  of 
meate  and  drynke.  Also  it  may  come  of  great  solytudnea,  oi 
eolytadneeee  to  study,  or  to  be  occupied  about  many  matters. — ' 
A  remedy  :  The  cbefeat  remedy  for  thia  matter  is  to  use  honest 
and  mery  company  and  to  be  iocundo  and  uat  to  muee  upon  no 
matter,  but  to  leaue  off  at  pleasure,  and  nat  to  study  upon  any 
anpematuroll  thynges  specially  those  tbynges  that  reason  can  nat 
«omprehende,  nor  use  not  to  lean,  or  stoupe  downe  to  write  or 
lido,  and  beware  of  alepe  the  aftemone,  and  use  the  medicines, 
the  whiche  be  expressed  in  the  chapitre  named  Splen." 


We  could  never  understand  the  anger  of  Bishop  Sondford 
against  an  old  Scottish  physician  of  bis  day,  who,  with  what  is 
called  the  mild  appearance  of  an  old  lion  with  the  toothache,  ex- 
{iiessed,  says  the  prelate,  'this  chiuitable  wish' — 'I  wish,'  aoid 


he,  '  that  more  people  would  die  of  diseases  in  the  spleen,  that 
men  might  know  what  purposes  the  spleen  is  intended  to  answer,' 
N'othing  would  navo  tempted  the  Bishop  to  trust  himself  in  the 
handa  of  ono  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  ogre.  The  wish  was 
stigmatised  as  truly  professional,'  It  was  truly  wise,  though 
not  wisely  expiiiSBed.  A  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  spleen 
has  saved  more  lives  than  were  sacrificed  when  men  died  of 
splenetic  disease  and  doctors  knew  not  wherefore. 
and  discussion  have  greatly  furthered  this  result 
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Photogkatht  and  Medicine. 


i 


Photoorapht  seems  to  be  giving  its  powerful  aid  to  medicine 
and  its  attendant  sciences.  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  a  paper  on  the 
influence  of  the  heart  examined  hy  the  movements  of  respiration 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  gives  a  plan  for  registering  the 
rapidity  and  volume  of  the  human  pulse,  by  means  of  the  pulse- 
motion,  which  is  made  to  record  itself  by  a  series  of  zig-zag  lines 
on  sensitivised  paper.  This  may  bo  considered  rather  a  curious 
than  a  useful  application  of  photography ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  its  aid  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  phy- 
eiolt^t,  the  physician,  and  euigoon.  The  numerous  changes 
made  in  the  aspect  of  wounds  can  find  a  feithfiil  record  by  no 
other  means,  and  the  splendid  collection  in  the  possession  of 
the  Eoyal  Medico-Chinugica!  Society  is  a  testimony  to  the  value 
placed  by  the  profession  upon  this  method  of  illustrating  their 

The  power  of  the  sun's  pencil  in  giving  minute  and  subtle 
indications  of  expression  in  the  human  face  has  made  it  a 
valuable  teaching  power  in  psychological  medicine.     The  power 


HOMCEOPATHy, 


of  words  to  explain  certain  typoa  of  inBanity  la  feeUe  as  com- 
pared  with  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  and  the  expression  of 
bis  face.  Those  the  photograph  con  give  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. Dr.  ConoUy  has  illnatrated  a  valuable  seriea  of  papers 
on  the  varieties  of  insanity  by  photographs  of  the  different  types, 
taken  by  Dr.  Diamond  from  his  asylum,  and  as  an  aid  to  diag- 
nosis they  are  truly  valuable. 

It  is  su^ested  that,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  art  should  be 
made  subservient  to  recording  the  types  of  the  various  races  of 
men  that  are  slowly  disappearing  as  civiliiatioa  advances.  The 
physical  aspect  of  man  is  a  subject  photography  aloae  is  capable 
of  illuatrating. 

EdMJftrgh  Stvitto,  No-  ff7?,  ISJl. 
HOMCEOPAXnY. 

Homoeopathy  (a  Greek  word,  literally  'similar  or  like  state  of 
feelii^')  consists  in  the  administration  of  a  medicine  which  is 
capable  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms  closely  similar 
to  those  of  the  disease  which  it  is  desired  to  cure.  It  was  first 
proposed  in  1796,  by  a  Gorman  physician  named  Hahnemann, 
who,  while  experimenting  in  1790  on  tlie  mode  of  action  of 
Cinchona  bark  in  his  own  person,  observed  that  it  produced 
symptoms  like  those  of  intermittent  fever,  the  disease  for  which 
this  medicine  is  known  to  be  an  almost  specific  remedy.  It  was 
this  circumstance  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  opinions  after- 
wards so  zealously  promulgated  by  him  in  his  writings,  stiA.  in 
his  public  lectures  at  Leiprig. 

Hahnemann's  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  homteopathic 
method  is  ingenious.  '  Two  different  diseases,'  he  says,  '  cannot 
destroy  each  other,  for  they  affect  different  parts  of  the  system ; 
they  will  either  continue  their  progress  simultaneously,  or  the 
weaker  will  merely  be  arrested  during  the  continuance  of  the 
stronger ;  whUe,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  morbid  state  secondarily 
excited  resemble  in  its  symptoms  the  original  disease,  il 
affect  the  same  parts  of  the  body,  '  and  the  two,  meeting 
will  destroy  each  other.' 


it  will       ^^ 
there,      ^^H 
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The  tninuteuess  of  the  doses  of  medicioe  is  the  great  pecu- 
liarity. A  substance  of  which  other  physicians  prescribe  several 
gTaiB%  is  given  by  the  homteopathiat  in  the  quantity  of  two 
deciUiontha  of  a  grain,  or  even  less.  An  ordinary  form  of  dosa 
is  that  of  a  comfit  of  sugar,  of  the  eiae  of  a  poppy-seed,  impreg- 
nated with  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  medicine ;  '  but  if  the 
patient  is  very  sensitive,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  let  him  smell 
once  to  a  vial  containing  a  comfit  of  sug^  thus  impregnated,  of 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed.'  Such,  doses  appear,  at  firJt,  ridi- 
culously small ;  but  Hahnemann  reminds  us  that  since  homceo- 
pathic  mediciues  produce  the  same  symptoms  as  the  ongiual 
disease,  they  must  act  on  the  same  parts,  and  hence  have  greater 
power  tbau  substances  acting  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  More- 
over, he  discovered  that  his  medicines  acquire  at  each  division  or 
dilution  a  new  degree  of  power  by  the  rubbing  or  shaking  which 
they  undergo,  '  so  that  latterly,"  he  says,  '  I  have  been  forced  by 
experience  to  reduce  the  number  of  shakes  to  two,  while  I  for- 
merly prescribed  ten  to  each  dilution.'  It  ia  worthy  of  remark 
that  Hahnemann  was  a  disciple  of  Mcsmer,  a  believer  is  animal 
magnetism,  and  speaks  of  the  wonderful  effects  which  be  had 
seen  produced  by  a  homceopathic  dose  of  medicine,  that  is  to  say, 
by  one  movement  of  the  hands  of  the  magnetiser  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  patient,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cures  have  been  performed  by  the 
Hahncmatinic  method,  but  it  now  appears  most  reasonable  to 

t  regard  tliem  merely  as  new  proofs  of  how  much  may  he  done  by 
the  strict  regulations  of  diet,  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  by  the 
wonderful  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body.  When 
patients  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  shall  be  cured,  the  cessa- 
tion of  nervous  pains,  particularly  those  of  a  hysterical  nature^ 
may,  with  more  justice,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  \ 

than  to  the  powers  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine.  i 


Cold  Bathino,  and  Cold-Wateb  Cork. 

The  Emperor  Severua,  who  died  in  England,  a.d.  213,  jsac- 
tised  cold  bathing  for  the  gout,  and  Sir  Henry  Coningaby,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  imputed  hia  long  life  to  forty 
jeara'  cold  bathing.  And  William  Harvey  was  much  and  ofl«n 
troubled  with  the  gout,  and  his  way  of  cure  tvas  thus  :  '  he 
would  then  sitt  with  his  leggea  bare,  if  it  were  frost,  on  the  leads 
of  Cockaine  House,  putt  them  into  a  payle  of  water,  till  he  was 
almost  dead  with  cold,  and  betake  himself  to  his  stove,  and 
'twaa  gone.' 

John  Locke  recommends  the  washing  of  the  feet  in  cold  water 
to  prevent  corns.  Sir  John  Floyer,  the  celebrated  physician  of 
Xichfield,  who  wrote  an  'Essay  on  Cold  Bathing,'  in  1702, 
mointaina  that  we  may  learn  the  benefits  of  cold  immersion  in 
cold  water  &Dm  the  practice  of  the  lower  animala.  .^ian  states 
that  pigs,  when  convulsed  by  eating  heubane,  go  into  the  water 
and,  by  drinking  it,  recover ;  whence  we  may  learn  the  use  of 
cold  buths  in  narcotic  poisons  and  sleepy  diseases.  Our  water- 
fowl commonly  wash  themselves  in  wet  weather;  and  Celsua 
lecunuuends  the  use  of  cold  batlis  against  rainy  seasons 
the  pain  of  the  limbs,  and  the  duluess  of  the  senses  occasioned 
before  raios. 

Canary-birds  are  subject  to  convolsioos,  and  are  usually  cored 
by  jmmereing  them  in  cold  water.  Sir  John  Floyer  was  in- 
formed by  a  lady,  whose  lapdog  he  had  seen  in  convulsions,  that 
it  wa3  cured  of  them  by  being  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water ;  and 
he  adds :  '  By  these  two  instances  we  may  observe  the  uaefiilnesa 
of  cold  baths  in  convulsions.'  Sir  John  further  tells  us  that  in 
Staffordshire,  at  Willow  Bridge,  the  people  go  into  the  water  in 
tbeit  shirts ;  and  when  they  come  out,  they  dress  themselves  in 
their  wet  linen,  which  they  wear  all  day,  and  much  c 
for  closing  the  pores,  and  keeping  themselves  cool ;  and,  adds 
Sir  John,  '  that  they  do  not  commotJy  receive  any  injury,  or 
catch  any  cold  thereby,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  the  experi- 
ments I  have  seen  made  with  it'     Thus  we  had  the  cold-water 
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cure  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     Half  a  century  Iftter,  Horac»       j 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Colu,  dated  June  5,  ITTS,  says  :— 
•  Dr.  Heborden  (iia  every  physician,  to  make  himself  talked  of, 
will  set  up  some  new  hypothesia)  pretends  that  a  damp  house, 
and  even  damp  sheets,  which  have  ever  been  reckoned  fatal,  are 
wholeaome.     At  Malvern,  they  certainly  put  patients  into  sheets 
joflt  dipped  in  the  apriog.' 

Sir  John  Floyer  seems  to  have  found  the  golden  mean  of  hap- 
piness.    He  preserved  hia  health  and  spirits  to  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety,  four  years  previous  to  which  he  visited  Bishop  Hough, 
at  Hartlebuiy.     The  Bishop's  neighbours  were  all  surprised  to 

fcoultiea  perfect ;  and  appearing  to  labour  under  no  infirmity. 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  party  of  young  folks,  he 
communicated  his  receipt  for  preparing  the  elixir  vila. ;  and  in- 
formed them  that,  by  attention  and  habit,  he  obtained  so  great 
a  command  over  hia  temper,  as  never  to  bo  moved  with  anything 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  remedy  ;  and  by  this,  and  a  constant 

ments  of  others,  he  had  extended  his  life  to  that  period  in  peace        . 
and  comfort                                                                              H  | 

PniKSNirz's  Cold-Watek  Cure.                    ^^| 

Vincenz  Priesnitz,  the  founder  of  hydropathy,  or  watemnn^  ^ 

was  a  native  of  Grafenburg,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  where  his  f^ihinT 

was  a  fcrmer.     He  was  several  years  employed  on  the  farm ;  but 

one  day,  a  restive  horse  seized  Prieanitz  with  his  teeth,  throw 

him  dol^■n,  and  dragging  a  loaded  cart  over^hira,  broke  two  of  his 

ribs.     A  medical  man,  after  examining  him,  expressed  an  opinion 

that  the  injuries  sustained  were  so  great  that,  even  if  he  re- 

■                 covered,  he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life.     Priesnits,  however,  by 

H                placing  his  body  in  a  certain  position,  which  allowed  him  to  ox- 

H                pand  his  cheat  to  the  utmost  extent,  replaced  hia  riba,  and  by 

H                short  time  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  work.     The  process  of 
H               cure  by  cold  water,  wMch  had  been  so  beneficial  in  his  own  caae. 

COLD  BATHING,  AND  COLD-WATER  CURE. 


■was  successruUy  used  in  other  caseaof  inflammatory  disoiders. 
His  reputation  gradually  extended :  he  studied  medical  books, 
formed  a  sort  of  ayatem  of  medical  treatment,  established  cold- 
water  baths  at  Griifenberg,  and  in  1826  patients  began  to  resort 
to  him  from  different  parts  of  Germany.  No  particle  of  medi- 
cine, vegetable  or  niinerul,  no  tonic,  no  stimulant,  no  emetic,  no 
purgative,  wua  ever  administered  in  any  form  whatever.  No 
'  bleeding,  blistering,  or  leeching '  was  employed.  Water  va- 
riously applied,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  the  process  of 
sweating,  fresh  air,  out-door  exercises,  plain  diet,  regulated 
clothing,  early  hours,  and  olieerful  society,  constituted  the  only 
lemedies.  This  system  continued  in  successful  opeiation  till  th» 
death  of  Priosnitz,  of  dropsy  on  the  chest,  on  November  28, 
1S51,  at  Grafenberg. 

Sea-Water  Baths. 

The  salutary  medicinal  effects  of  sea-bathing  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged, although  too  frequently  recommended  in  cases  which 
do  not  warrant  the  practice  ;  in  such  circumstances  they  often 
prove  highly  prejudicial.  The  ancients  held  eea-water  baths  in 
Buch  estimation  that  Lampridius  and  Suetonius  inform  us  that 
Nero  had  it  convoyed  to  his  palace.  As  sea-batliing  is  not  always 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  require  it,  artificial  sea-water 
haa  been  considered  a  desirable  substitute ;  and  the  following 
mode  of  preparing  it,  not  being  generally  known,  may  prove  of 
some  utility.  To  fifty  pounds  of  water  add  ten  ounces  of  muriatft 
of  soda,  ten  drachms  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  two  ounces  of 
muriate  of  lime,  six  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This  is  Swediaur's  receipt 
Bouillon,  Lagrange,  and  Vogel  recommend  the  suppression  of  tlie 
muriate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  be  replaced  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  but  this  alteration  does  not  appear 
necessary,  or  founded  on  sufficient  chemical  grounds  for  adoption. 

Sea-water  taken  internally  has  been  considered  beneficial  in 
several  maladies ;  and,  although  not  potable  in  civilised  coun- 
tries, it  is  freely  drunk  by  various  savage  tribes.     Cook  informs 


us  that  it  is  used  with  impunity  in  Ea^t^r  Island ;  and  Sdionten 
obeoiTcd  Be'venil  fishermen  in  the  South  Sea  drinking  it,  and 
giving  it  to  their  children,  when  their  stock  of  fresh  watfir  was 
expended.  Amongst  the  various  and  capricious  experiments  of 
Fetcr  the  Great,  an  edict  is  recorded  ordering  hia  sailora  to  giva 
salt  water  to  their  mule  children,  »-ith  a  view  of  accustoming 
'them  to  a  beverage  which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  laying 
in  large  stocks  of  freah  water  ou  board  his  ships  !  The  tesnlt 
'was  obvious  ;  this  nursery  of  seamen  perished  in  the  experiment. 
Kussel,  Lind,  Buchan,  and  various  other  medical  writers,  have 
recommended  the  internal  use  of  eea-water  in  scrofulous  and 
■cutaneous  aSections  ;  but  its  use  in  the  present  day  is  pntly 
nearly  exploded. 

pKPSIIf. 

K  Pepsin  is  introduced,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  into  the 
stomach,  at  the  time  of  taking  food,  the  operations  of  nature  will 
be  wonderfully  facilitated.  M.  Boudalt  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring Pepsin  from  the  rennet-bags  used  in  making  cheese:.  It 
is  a  syrupy  solution,  which,  being  mixed  with  starch  and  dried, 
forma  a  greyish  powder,  and  is  either  used  by  itself,  or  mixed 
'with  re-agents  which  do  not  affect  its  digestive  properties.  Thoa 
^irepared.  Pepsin  can  be  taken  either  in  water,  or  between  slices 
of  bread ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Ballard,  who  introduced  it  into 
London  practice,  it  is  capable  of  representing  and  replacing  the 
■normal  gastric  juice  of  the  human  body  ;  and  it  not  only  acta 
_p«"  se  on  the  food,  but  restores  the  lost  activity  of  the  secretive 
organs.  Among  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Ballard  is  that  of  s 
lady,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  who  for  four  years  had  suffered  pain, 
which  '  she  had  no  words  to  describe,"  for  three  or  four  hours 
after  every  meal.  The  natural  consequences  were  excessive  pros- 
tration and  complete  disgust  for  food ;  and  she  had  for  many 
weeks  limited  herself  to  four  rusks  and  a  little  milk  and  beef- 
t«a  per  diem.  The  first  day  Pepsin  was  used  she  ate  and  en- 
joyed a  mutton-chop  ;  in  a  few  days  she  ate  freely,  and  gradually 
improved,  and  at  length  was  able  to  give  up  the  Pepsin  entiiely. 


I  well  aa  to  eat  without  pain,  and  walk  some  miles  without 
I  fatigne. 

Mustard  Seed. 
'  A  grain  of  mustard  fleed'  is  said  in  the  parable  to  be  '  the 
Binalleet  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown  up,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbs,  and  becomoth  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.'  The  mustard  of  our 
own  countiy  is  very  far  from  answering  this  description :  bat 
there  is  in  the  East  a  spei;ies  of  shiapi,  to  which  it,  no  doubt, 
alludes  ;  it  is  called  by  Linnaeus  Sinapi  crucoides.  Its  branches 
are  real  wood,  as  appeara  from  a  specimen  once  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Lightfoot,  Buxtorf,  and  others  quote  the 
Jewisli  Babbis  to  tbe  same  effect,  whose  testimony  cannot  bo 
suspected  of  partiality  to  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Talmnd 
of  Jerusalem  it  is  said,  '  There  was  in  Sichi  a  mustard-tree,  which, 
had  three  branches,  one  of  which,  being  cut  down,  served  to 
cover  the  hovel  of  a  potter ;  and  yielded  three  cabs  of  seed.' 
The  Rabbi  Simeon  says,  '  he  had  in  his  garden  a  shoot  of  th& 
mustard-tree,  on  which  he  clim.bed  as  if  on  a  fig-tree.'  These 
statements  are,  at  least,  sufBcient  to  show  that  wo  should  not 
form  a  judgment  of  Eastern  herbs  by  those  which  are  familiar 
among  ouiselves. 

The  seeds  of  the  white  mustard,  taken  whole,  have  long  beea 
used  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  and  some  poisons  have  been 
Teiy  sanguine  as  to  their  power  in  a  great  many  more.  They 
have  been  given  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  to  the  system 
in  general  in  cases  of  palsy.  They  act  as  a  tonic  and  mild  laxa- 
tive, probably  very  much  from  their  mechanical  effects,  as,  like 
other  seeds,  they  pass  through  the  intestines  unchanged ;  only 
the  outer  covering  being  somewhat  softened  and  parting  with  a 
quantity  of  mucilage.  Mustard-seed  is  certainly  very  harmless, 
and  may  be  tried  in  various  diseases  of  debility  and  indigestion. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  estent  of  a  teaspoonful  throe  times  a  day, 
in  a  little  milk,  gmel,  or  water.  It  is  to  be  swallowed  whole, 
and  not  broken  or  masticated. 
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BiTTKRa. 

There  are  many  vegetable  substances  posseased  of  bitter  taate, 
■which  aro'highly  uaeM  both  in  diet  and  medicine.  They  pro- 
duce a  powerful  eflk^t  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  through 
them  on  parts  of  the  eystem.  Bitters  seem  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  promote  digestion  in  animals  who  live  on  herbs,  as 
cattle  do  not  thrive  upon  grasses  which  do  not  coDtain  a  portion 
of  bitter  principle.  In  man,  slight  bitters  produce  invigorating 
efiecta  on  the  stomach  j  and  their  presence  in  molt  liquors  not 
only  renders  such  liquors  less  injurious  to  the  system,  but  aiUo, 
when  taken  in  moderation,  assistant  to  digestion.  Bitters  stimu- 
late the  stomach,  correct  unwholesome  food,  and  increase  the 
nourishing  powers  of  vegetables. 

The  purest  bitters,  and  those  which  are  most  used  as  medir 
cines,  are  chamomile  flowers,  gentian,  quassia,  and  Colombo. 

Chamomile  Jtowers  are  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  by 
pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  'water  on  a  handful  of  the  dried 
flowers.     Of  this  infusion,  a  teacupful  may  he  drunk  twice  a 

There  are  diiferent  ways  of  using  gentian.  The  infusion  of 
the  root  in  hot  water  is  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  bitters  we  caa 
employ ;  and  the  flavour  will  be  improved  by  infusing  along 
with  the  gentian  some  orange-peel  or  the  rind  of  lemons  j  from 
one  to  two  ounces  may  bo  taken  twice  a  day.  The  extract  of 
gentian  is  used  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  thirty,  made 
into  pills.  There  is  a  wine  of  gentian  made  by  macerating,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  proof  spirit,  four  ounces  of  the  following 
ingredients  :  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  an  ounce  of  Peravian 
bark,  two  drams  of  dried  orange-peel,  and  an  ounce  of  canella 
bark.  After  the  maceration,  add  two  pints  and  a  half  of  white 
wine ;  of  this  take  one  or  two  dessert-spoonfuls  twice  a  day. 
The  tincture  of  gentian  is  also  much  employed.  The  principal 
objection  to  using  bitters  in  the  form  of  wine  or  tincture,  ia  ths 
resemblance  which  such  practices  bear  to  dram-drinking,  and  tha 
<langer  of  inducing  that  habit. 
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Quassia  is  an  excellent  bitter,  a  dram  of  the  bark  and  wood 
•of  the  plant  being  infused  in  a  pint  of  water;  a  cupful  dnuilc 
several  times  a  day. 

The  Tunic  Cup,  now  in  our  chemist's  shops,  is  no  novelty ;  in 
South  America  basins  have  long  been  made  of  the  wood  of 
quassia,  for  dyspeptic  persons,  the  wood  communicating  its  hitter^ 
ness  to  the  beverage  put  into  it,  and  thence  proving  tonic. 

Colombo  may  be  used  in  powder  or  in  tincture ;  tea  grains  of 
the  former,  and  a  tea-spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water  of  the  latter. 

A  cupful  of  ehanjomile  tea  when  cold,  taken  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  is  a  good  aromatic,  and  helps  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  bowels. 

Properties  of  Tonics. 
Tonics  restore  strength,  and  give  general  tone  to  the  system. 
Unlike  that  of  stimulante,  their  action  is  permanent.  There  are 
tonics  which  consist  of  vegetable  bitters,  which  cure  ague  and 
periodic  fever,  and  are  useful  in  debility.  Cinchona  bark,  and 
its  alkali,  quinine,  are  by  for  the  most  useful  of  these.  Less 
expensive  than  other  bitters  are  Colombo,  quassia,  gentian, 
orange-peel,  tansy,  and  sage.  The  last  two  form  good  fever 
drinks  for  the  poor.  The  other  kind  of  tonics  consist  of  the 
-compounds  of  iron,  and  excel  aU  other  tonics  in  debility  asso- 
ciated with  paleness. 

Dr.  WatdlailSi  }faliaU  Bandbri^ 

The  History  of  Quinine. 
It  has  always  been  denied  that  the  Indians  themselves  were 
Aware  of  the  value  of  this  precious  commodity,  but,  as  Mr. 
Markham  observes,  their  very  name  for  the  tree  which  produced 
it  quina-qiuna — '  bark  of  bark'.— indicates  that  it  was  believed  to 
possess  some  special  medicinal  properties.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Indians,  looking  upon  their  conquerors  with  dislike  and  sus- 
picion, were  indisposed  to  impart  to  them  such  knowledge  as 
they  did  possess.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  this  day  the  Indians  evince  a  repugnance  to  the  use  of 
quinine,  on  account  of  what  they  consider  ita  beating  properties 
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which,  in  their  opiaion,  rBstrict  its  eniployment  to  oui  nortberD 

dimate.  It  was  first  designated  chincliona,  not  cinchona,  as  w& 
now  term  it,  in  honour  of  a  certain  Countess  of  Chincon,  who 
■was  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru.  This  lady,  in  1 638, 
was  cured  by  it  of  an  intermittent  fever,  and  Linnaciia,  long 
afterwards,  named  the  whole  genus  of  quinine-yielding  trees  in 
her  honour.  The  Countess,  after  her  cure,  brought  some  of  the 
bark  to  Europe,  where  it  was  aometimes  called  '  Countess's  bark,' 
and  sometimes  '  Countess's  powder.'  The  Jesuits  subsequently 
undertook  its  distribution,  through  the  agency  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lujo,  whence  it  was  known  by  the  names  of  '  Jesuits'  bark' 
and  of  '  Cardinal's  bark.'  It  was  a  ludicrous  result  of  ite 
patronage  by  the  Jesuits  that  its  use  should  have  been  for  a  long 
time  opposed  by  Protestants  and  favoured  by  Koman  Catholics, 
but  so  it  was.  The  controversy  which  supervened  between  rival 
physicians  as  to  its  value  as  a  medicine  was  only  a  little  less 
animated  and  absurd.  But  its  crowning  htemry  interest  was 
the  composition  of  a  poem  by  La  Fontaine  in  1726,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  who  had  been  cured  of  a 
dangerous  fever  by  taking  it,  and  who  produced  a  poem  in  two 
cantos  to  celebrate  its  virtues.  In  1743  La  Coadamine  attempted 
to  transport  some  young  plants  of  it  to  the  Jnrdin  des  Flantes  at 
Paris,  but  after  bringing  them  1,200  leches  the  box  in  which 
he  had  preserved  them  for  more  than  eight  months  was  -washoii 
away  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  Jusaieu,  the  botanist,  his 
companion  in  botanical  researches,  who  remained  in  South 
America  after  his  associate  had  departed,  was  still  loss  fortunate, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  robbed  of  his  collection  of  plants  by  a  ser- 
vant at  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  the  loss  had  such  a  disastrous  effect 
on  him  that  ho  returned  to  France  deprived  of  reason,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-four  years.  Such  are  the  incidents  of  the 
heroic  age  of  quinine,  to  which  we  have  nearly  had  to  append 
the  calamitous  sequel  that  this  drug  of  great  price  was  departing 
&om  the  world  for  ever. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  collected,  and  which 
is  described  by  Mr.  Markham,  is  curious.     In  the  Houriahing 
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times  of  the  Hoanuco  bark  trade,  the  casearttleros,  or  bnrk.  col- 
lectora,  eDtered  the  forests  in  parties  of  ten  or  more,  with  sup- 
plies of  food  and  tools.  They  penetrated  for  several  daya  into 
the  virgin  forest  until  they  came  to  the  region  of  the  cinchona 
trees,  where  they  built  some  rude  huts  and  commenced  their 
work.  "  The  caUador,  or  searcher,  then  climbed  a  high  tree,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  experience  and  sharp  sight,  soon  discovered  the 
mancluis,  or  clumps,  by  their  dark  colour,  and  the  peculiar  le- 
flection  of  the  light  from  their  leaves,  easily  observable  even  in 
the  midst  of  these  endless  expanses  of  forest.  The  cateador 
then,  with  never-ening  instinct,  conducted  the  party  throngh 
the  tangled  brushwood  to  the  cinchona  clump,  using  the  wood- 
knifo  at  every  step.  From  0  single  clump  they  often  obtained 
1,000  pounds  of  bark,  which  was  seat  up  to  be  dried  beyond  tho 
limits  of  the  forest.  All  depended  on  the  success  of  this  opera- 
tion, for  the  bark  easily  becomes  mouldy,  and  loses  its  colour. 
The  eascarilteros  got  from  the  speculator  two  rials  for  every  35 
pounds  of  green  bark  stripped,  and,  as  they  could  easily  strip  300 
pouods,  they  made  ?2  a  day.  The  bark  cost  tho  speculator 
about  $3,  and  the  price  at  Lima  was  $16  to  $20  the  arroba  of 
36  pounds.  The  collection  of  this  bark  Irom  tho  first  was,  how- 
ever, conducted  with  reckless  extravagance.  No  attempt  was 
made  at  the  cultivation  or  conservancy  of  the  cinchona  trees, 
and  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  forests  to  the  speculator, 
as  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada,  and  the  middling  legis- 
lation of  Bolivia,  led  to  e<iually  destnictive  results.  A  century 
ago,  Condamiae  raised  a  warning  voice  against  tho  destruction 
that  was  going  on  in  the  forests  of  Lo.\a.  Ulloa  advised  the 
Goverameat  to  check  it  by  legislation.  Soon  afterwards  Hum- 
boldt reported  that  35,000  cinchona  trees  were  destroyed  every 
year,  and  Ituiz  protested  against  the  custom  of  barking  the  trees 
and  leaving  them  to  rot.  It  appears  that  if  the  trees  had  been 
felled  as  neat  as  possible  to  the  root,  an  aftergrowth  might  have 
been  calculated  upon  after  ai:^  years  in  the  milder  regions,  and 
after  twenty  years  in  cold  and  exposed  localities.  But  there  is 
danger  of  tho  actual  extirpation  of  the  trees  &om  tho  practice 
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pursued  of  etrippiag  them  of  their  bark  and  thea  leaving  ti 
etauding.  In  such  cases  they  are  attacked  by  rot  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity ;  hosts  of  insects  penetrate  the  stem  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  healthy  root  becomes 
infected.  Thus  one  valuable  species  has  really  been  almost 
inated.  /■„„  ii.,  Timti  J«,n»i. 

Curb  fob  Cancer, 
A  multitude  of  strange  remedies  are  prescribed  for  cancer. 
"Wlien  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  was  beset  with 
this  cruel  disease,  Mr.  Kaye,  his  biographer,  tells  us  :  '  One  cor- 
respondent recommended  mesmerism,  which  bad  cured  Miss 
Martineau  ;  another  hydropathy,  at  the  pure  apriogs  of  Malvern  ; 
a  third,  an  application  of  the  common  dock-leaf;  a  fourth,  au 
infusion  of  couob-grass ;  a  fifth,  the  baths  of  Docherte,  near 
Vienna;  a  sixth,  the  volcanic  hot  springs  of  Karlsbad;  a  seventh, 
a  wonderful  plaster  made  of  roae-Ieaves,  olive-oiJ,  and  turnip- 
juice  ;  an  eighth,  a  plaster  and  powder,  in  which  some  part  of  a 
young  irog  was  a  principal  ingredient;  a  ninth,  a  mixluie  of 
copperas  and  vinegar ;  a  tenth,  an  application  of  pure  ox-gall ; 
au  eleventh,  a  mixture  of  Florence  oil  and  red  precipitate  ;  whilst 
a  twelfth  was  certain  of  the  good  effects  of  homoeopathy,  which 
cured  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Besides  these  varied  remedies,  many 
men  and  women  with  infallible  receipts,  or  certain  modes  of 
treatment,  were  recommended  by  themselves  and  others.  Learned 
Italian  professors,  jnysterious  American  women,  erudite  Gonnan^ 
and  obscure  Irish  quacks — all  had  cured  cancere  of  twenty  yeaitf 
standing,  and  all  were  pressing  or  pressed  forward  to  operate  on 
Lord  Metcalfe.'  Dr.  Urandini,  of  Florence,  has  discoveired  that 
citric  acid  will  assuage  the  violent  pain  which  is  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  cancer.  One  of  his  patients,  aged  seventy-one,  at  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Iklaria  della  Scola,  was  alllicted  with  cancer  on 
the  tongue.  The  poor  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  torments,  asked 
for  a  lemon,  which  was  nothing  very  remarkable,  as  cancerons 
patients  generally  have  an  extraordinary  liking  for  acids.  But 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  being  in  the  moutb,  a  circumstancft  WM 
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obaetved  which  might  othcrvriae  have  escaped  atUntioc — the 
juico  of  the  lemon  diminiBhcd  the  pain.  The  patient,  on  finding 
this,  asked  for  another  on  the  following  day,  and  it  gave  him  atill 
greater  relief  than  the  day  before.  This  led  Dr.  Brandini  to  try- 
citric  acid  itself  in  a  cryatalliBed  state.  A  gargle  was  composed 
of  four  groine  of  the  acid  in  350  grains  of  common  water,  and  it 
entirely  carried  oft' the  paia  ;  on  its  reappearing,  the  same  remedy 
was  repeated  ivith  tlie  same  success. 

Sea-Sickness. 

Crooaoto  is  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness.  About  half  an  hour 
before  you  embark,  take  three  drops  in  asmailquantity  of  water. 
"When  on  board,  if  you  feel  a  little  nausea,  pour  two  01  three 
drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar  and  swallow  it,  repeating  it  every  hour 
if  the  nausea  continuee,  or  if  sickness  comes  on  after  the  stomach 
has  been  relieved.  Be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  small  quantity 
of  creosote  we  hove  mentioned.  Soup,  strongly  seasoned  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  is,  however,  a  better  preventive  for  sea-sick- 
ness. 

Who  will  try  the  old  homroopathic  '  remedy  how  they  that 
are  not  accnstomed  to  passe  the  sea  may  auoydo  perbreaking  or 
casting  1  He  that  will  passe  the  sea,  must  (a  few  dayes  before 
liee  take  shipping)  mingle  the  sea-water  with  his  wine.  This  is' 
a  remedy  for  them  that  be  rich ;  but  if  it  bee  a  poor  man,  then 
he  must  drinke  sea-water  onely,  that  heo  may  the  easier  eschew 
costing.  The  reason  hereof  is,  because  the  sea-water  Is  salt,  and 
so  with  his  soltnease  and  stipticttio  that  followeth  saltnesse,  it 
closeth  the  mouth  of  the  stomacke,  and  thereby  auoydetb  casting.' 

Maxufactdbe  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  the  far-liimed  cod-liver  oil  at 
I'ortugal  Cove,  Nowfoundland,  is  described  in  the  '  St,  John's 
Telegraph.'  The  livers  of  the  cod  are  sold  by  the  fishermen  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  oil  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  a  gallon.  On 
the  average  it  requires  2}  gallons  of  liver  to  produce  agallon  of 
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oil.  The  iivera  are  fiist  carefully  waalied,  and  most  be  *  cooked' 
at  once,  while  fresh.  They  are  lirat  put  into  a  large  tin  boiler. 
This  ia  plunged  into  a,  large  iron  boiler  filled  with  hot  water,  th& 
water  not  being  allowed  to  touch  the  livers,  which  are  thus  gently 
steamed  till  a  quantity  of  oil  ia  floating  on  the  surface.  This  is 
dipped  out  and  filtered  through  blanketing  first ;  then  twice  after- 
wards it  ia  filtered  through  bags  of  moleskin.  From  the  last 
filtration  it  cornea  out  of  a  beautiful  crysttilliue  transparency,  and 
without  any  unpleasant  emell  or  taste.  The  oil  ia  now  poured 
into  60-gaUon  casks,  and  forwarded  to  the  exporting  merchant. 
The  refuse  is  placed  under  screw  presses,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  oil  extracted.  This  ia  not  refined,  but  sold  as  common  cod 
oil,  and  is  used  largely  on  railways  and  for  lubricating  macliinery. 
The  cod-liver  oil  has  gone  up  in  price  lately,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense demand  for  it  in  Europe,  and  now  it  is  sold  to  the  mer- 
chant at  the  rate  of  130  cents  a  gallon.  Last  year  330  tuna  of 
it  were  exported,  the  value  being  3G0  dollars  per  tun.  Of  the 
common  cod  oil,  unrefined,  4,521  tuns  were  exported,  the  value^ 
being  144  dollars  per  tun.  So  plentiful  has  been  the  catch  of 
cod  that  in  one  iactory  2,000  bad  boon  barrelled  before  the  season 
was  half  through.  The  men  who  handle  [it  get  quite  a  liking 
for  the  oil.  A  little  dog  running  about  the  promises  laps  il 
eagerly.  The  eecret  of  making  good  cod-!iver  oil  hes  in  tho 
ap^ilication  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat — too  much  or  too  little 
will  seriously  injure  the  quality.  Great  attention  to  cleanliness 
is  also  necessary,  the  filtering  bags  requiring  to  bo  washed 
thoroughly  every  day,  and  the  troughs  scrubbed  out  with  great 
care.  The  rancid  oil  that  is  frequently  met  with  is  the  produce 
of  manufacturers  who  are  careless  about  these  matters.  The  best 
oil  is  made  in  the  way  above  described;  and  all  the  pretences  of 
quacks  about  refining  it,  and  making  it  palatable,  are,  it  is  do- 
clared,  mere  moonshine,  and  either  covers  for  adulteration,  or 
such  as  deprive  the  oil  of  its  medicinal  properties.  There  ia,  no 
doubt,  an  enormous  amount  of  adidteration  practised  by  the 
retailors  of  cod-liver  oU,  but  it  is  maintained  that  it  ia  not  done 
in  Mowfoundland.    The  greater  tart  of  the  oil  goes  to  Loadoo,. 
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and  theie  it  is  '  doctored.'  The  writer  in  the  8t.  John's  p4pOT 
etat«a  that  were  a  person,  with  wrapetent  skill  and  capital,  to 
embark  in  the  manufacture  in  Newfoundland  on  an  cxtenaive 
scale,  and  bottle  the  oil  on  the  spot  fur  the  retailow,  guanliiig 
it  by  a  label  and  other  securities,  and  gnaTante^ing  a  pure  artiols 
of  the  best  quality,  lua  oil  would  sjxwdily  take  the  load  in  thft 
market. 

HousBUAis'a  Knee. 
Mr.  Kichard  Davy,  in  a  communication  to  llio  '  Alodlcid 
Journal,'  remarks  that  during  one  year  twenty-one  ca«es  of 
this  affection  have  beea  registered  as  in-patiouta  at  tlio  West- 
minster Hospital  {one  man  and  twenty  girls),  domonstratitig  that 
some  mechanical  improvements  ore  needed  in  the  common  icnib- 
ter'e  necesBaries.  He  maintains  that  it  is  an  unneceasair  and 
quite  a  cruel  custom  that  servants  should  subject  their  knees  to 
the  cold  pavement  or  damp  tloor,  and  their  bursas  to  continup<l 
pressure,  to  insure  a  clean  doorstop,  a  bright  hearth,  or  a  polished 
floor.  Yankee  servants,  who  liavo  too  much  ptide  to  knuckle 
down  and  clean  tboii  lialls,  use  tho  American  siiuoegg-hrush,  or 
a  long-handled  mop ;  the  women  in  Ilnllond  cleau  their  stops 
with  an  appliance  combining  the  brush  and  wiper ;  the  L'ariatan 
gar;*n  waxes  his  floor  with  a  footbtush,  and  so  on.  Lot,  there- 
fore, our  poor  Engiiah  girls  be  supplied  with  brushes  and  wipers 
that  can  be  used  in  the  erect  posture.  Then  our  housomaida 
vill  bo  eased  of  a  frequent  and  painful,  if  not  a  dangerous  alTna- 
tion  :  our  hospitals  will  hi  provided  with  more  empty  beda ; 
and  employers  will  be  spared  the  inconvenience  of  sending  their 
broken-kneed  drudges  into  the  wards  of  the  nearest  charitable 
institution. 

Accident  to  Mb,  Brcnbl. 

Mr.  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer,  bad  several  narrow  eecapoe 

with  his  life  ;  bat  the  moat  extraordinary  accident  whidi  befell 

him  waa  that  which  occurred  while  one  day  pUying  with  bis 

children,  and  attoaishing  them  by  passing  &  half  KiTerBigo  thioogh 
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his  mouth  oat  at  hia  ear.  Unfortunately,  he  ewdlowed  Lhe  ot 
which  dropped  into  his  fvindpipe.  The  accident  occurred  on 
April  3,  1843,  nnd  it  waa  followed  by  frequent  fita  of  coughing, 
and  occasional  uneasiness  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  but  e» 
slight  waa  the  disturbance  of  breathing,  that  it  was  for  some  time 
doubted  whether  the  coin  had  really  fallen  into  the  windpipe. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mot  Mr. 
Key  in  consultation,  and  they  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
moat  probably  the  half  sovereign  was  lodged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  right  bronchus.  The  day  after,  Mr.  Brunei  placed  himself 
in  a  prone  position  on  his  face  upon  some  chairs,  and,  bending 
his  head  nnd  neck  downwards,  he  distinctly  felt  the  coin  drop 
towards  the  glottis.  A  violent  cough  ensued,  nnd  on  resuming 
the  erect  posture  he  felt  as  if  the  object  again  moved  downwards 
into  the  cheat.  Hero  was  an  engineering  difficulty,  the  like  of 
which  Mr.  Brunei  had  never  before  enootmtored.  The  mischief 
waa  purely  mechanical ;  a  foreign  body  had  got  into  hia  breath- 
ing apparatus,  and  must  be  removed,  if  at  all,  by  some  mechanical 
expedient.  Mr.  Brunei  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occaaion. 
lie  had  an  apparatus  constructed,  consisting  of  a  platform  which 
moved  upon  a  hinge  in  the  centre,  Upon  this  he  had  himself 
strapped,  and  hia  body  was  then  inverted  in  order  that  the  coin 
might  drop  downwards  by  its  own  weight  and  ao  be  expelled. 
At  the  first  experiment,  the  coin  again  slipped  towards  the 
glottis,  but  it  caused  euch  an  alarming  fit  of  convulsive  coughing 
and  appearance  of  choking,  that  danger  was  apprehended,  and 
the  experiment  was  discontinued.  Two  days  after,  on  the  25th, 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Key,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  the 
coin  by  the  forceps,  if  possible.  Two  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made  without  sueoess.  The  introduction  of  the  forceps  into  tha 
windpipe  on  the  second  occaaion  was  attended  with  so  excessive 
a  degree  of  irritation  that  it  was  felt  the  experiment  could  nut  be 
continued  without  imminent  danger  to  life.  The  incision  in  the 
windpipe  was,  however  kept  open,  by  means  of  a  quill  o 
nntil  May  13,  by  which  time  Mr.  Brunei's  strength  had  « 


quill  or  tube, 
gth  had  snf^      | 
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ciently  recoveifHl  to  enable  tho  original  experiment  to  bo  repealed. 
He  was  again  strapped  to  his  apparatus  ;  tiis  body  was  inverted  ; 
his  back  was  struck  gently  ;  and  ho  distinctly  felt  the  coin  quit 
its  place  on  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  Tho  opening  in  tho  wind- 
pipe allowed  him  to  breutho  while  the  throat  was  stopjwd  by  the 
coin,  and  it  thus  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  glottis.  After  a  few  coughs  the  coin  dropped  into 
his  mouth.  Mr.  Brunei  used  afterwords  to  say  that  tho  n: 
when  he  heard  llie  gold  piece  strike  against  his  upper  front  teeth 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  in  his  whole  life.  The  half- 
sovereign  had  been  in  hie  windpipe  for  not  less  than  six  weeks. 

Keugdt  fob  CeoKiNO. 

Papya  records  in  his  '  Diary ' : — '  2d  (November,  IGCi),  To 
the  king's  playhouse.  The  house  full  of  Parliament  men,  it 
being  holiday  with  them  ;  and  it  was  observablo  how  a  gentle- 
man of  gooil  habit,  sitting  just  before  us,  eating  of  some  fruit,  in 
tho  midst  of  the  play  did  drop  down  as  dead,  being  choked  j  but 
Tfith  much  ado  Orange  Moll  did  thrust  her  finger  down  hia 
throat,  and  brought  him  to  life  again.'  This  case  is  clear  and 
practical  enough.  It  has  lately  been  shown  that,  when  a  foreign 
body  lodges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  or  in  tho  larynx, 
the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  extreme  distress  and  impending 
Butfocation,  or  they  may  be  of  a  slighter  character,  Where  it  ia 
lodged  further  downward  in  the  trachea,  or  in  the  bronchus, 
they  are  commonly  less  severo  ;  bat  whore  the  patient  falls,  as  if 
choked  at  once,  the  substance  ia  almost  certain  to  be  I  ' 
either  above  or  between  the  vocal  cords,  where  it  ia  generally 
within  [each  of  the  finger.  Sudden  suffocation  has  also,  in  some 
rare  instances,  been  known  to  occur  from  the  lodgment  of  a  large 
mass  of  food,  etc..  in  tho  cesophagus. 

In  cases  of  small,  hard  substances,  sometimes  swallowed  by 
children,  they  are  frequently  expelled  by  suddenly  turning  the 
child's  head  and  body  downwards,  or  by  fastening  them  to  a 
plank  placed  over  an  upright,  as  children  do  in  playing  see-aaw, 
with  head  downwards,  then  bringing  the  head  down  with  a  smart 
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"blow  to  tha  ground.      The  half-sovereign  swallowed  by  1 
,  Brunei,  whilst  at  play  with  his  children,  was  dislodged  in  this 
way,  after  many  other  attempts  had  failed. 

Mr.  Branel  had  more  perilous  escapes  from  violent  death  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  "He  had  two  narrow  escapes  from 
drowning  by'the  river  suddenly  bursting  in  upon  the  Thamas- 
Tunnel  works.  During  the  Great  Western  Railway  inspection, 
he  was  one  day  riding  a  pony  rapidly  down  Box-Hill,  when  the 
animal  stumbled  and  fell,  pitching  the  engineer  on  his  head  ;  he 
■was  taken  up  for  dead,  but  eventually  recovered.  One  day, 
when  driving  an  engine  through  the  Box-tunnel,  he  discerned 
eome  light  object  standing  on  the  same  line  of  road  along  which 
his  engine  was  travelling ;  he  turned  on  the  full  steam  and 
dashed  the  object  (a  contractor's  truck)  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
"When  on  board  the  '  Great  Western'  steamship,  he  fell  down  a 
hatchway  into  the  hold,  and  was  nearly  killed.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  accident  which  befell  him  was  that  detailed  aboT^ 

Epiqbau. 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  vaccinat 
sent  the  following  Epigram,  with  a  present  of  a  couple 
to  a  patient : — 

'  I've  despatohed,  ray  dear  Madaii,  this  scrap  of  a  letter 

To  say  that  Miss ■  is  very  much  better  ; 

A  regular  Doctor  no  longer  she  lacks. 

And  therefore  I've  sent  her  a  couple  of  quacks.' 

Impromptu,  in  answer  to  the  Epigram  (' Gentlsinaii's  ] 
nine,'  93,  Pt.  1.  454);— 

'  Yes  !  'twas  poUtic,  truly,  my  very  good  friend, 
Thus  a  couple  of  quacks  to  your  patient  to  send  ; 
Since  there's  nothing  so  likely  as  quacks  (it  is  plain) 
To  make  work  for  a  r^olai  Doctor  agaiu ! 


ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD. 


DIETETICS. 


ABSTt!IEHCE    FROlf  ?00D. 

Althoogh  total  ahatiaenco  from  food  for  any  length  of  time, 
except  with  hybernating  animals,  is  a  wondrous  phenomenon, 
yot  it  is  singular  how  littlo  aliment  is  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
and  even  health.  Many  inetances  of  a  frugality  bordering  upon 
Btarvation  are  known.  The  most  economical  housekeeper  on  ' 
record  was  Roger  Crabb,  the  Buckinghamshire  hermit,  who  ' 
allowed  himself  three  tarthings  a  week.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of 
bread  per  week.  Dr.  Gower,  of  Chelmsford,  bad  a  patient  who 
lived  for  ten  years  on  a  pint  of  tea  daily,  now  and  then  chewing 
half  a  dozen  almonds  and  raisins,  but  without  swallowing  them ; 
once  a  month,  by  way  of  a  treat,  she  ate  a  morsel  of  bread,  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  after  a  long  illness,  during  whioh  ha 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Warren,  lived  oa  bread  and  water  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  eipiration  of  which  he  was  allowed  one  ioiled  smelt.  • 
Numerous  persona  have  been  kaown  to  live  to  old  age  in  perfect 
health,  who  never  used  animal  food  or  wine  ;  such  was  Dr.  Her- 
quet,  the  Kangrado  of  Le  Sage,  who  published  a  curious  treatise 
on  fasting  in  Lent,  1709. 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  a  man  named  Offley: — 
Offley  three  diihes  bad  of  daily  rout — 
An  egg,  lui  apple,  and  the  third  a  touL 

Most  unquestionably,  if  this  Offley  was  not  a  man  of  hard  labour, 
or  who  took  much  exercise,  this  diet,  scanty  as  it  may  appear, 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  support  life ;  for  his  fere  was 
sumptuous,  compared  to  the  diet  prescribed  by  St.  Theresa  to 
her  Carmelite  nims,  and  which  conaiflted  of  one  egg,  herb  soup, 
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vith  wormwood  ashes  and  aloes.     Tlie  woodroas  Cuttings  of  ll 
mtts  aud  holy  men  must  be  taken  cum  grano  saUt, 

ISFLUESCB  OF  DlBT  ON  LiPK. 

It  is  certain  that  Cornaro  the  Venetian,  who,  having  lived  toi> 
East  till  the  nge  of  forty,  became  amazingly  abstemious,  was  a 
centenarian.  Ue  had  a  modem  imitator,  one  Wood,  a  miller  of 
Billericay,  who,  from  gluttony,  took  to  asceticism,  and  was  re- 
ported in  good  health  in  1771,  being  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
Did  he  rival  Cornaro  in  longevity  t  "Wood's  pulsations  were 
about  forty-five  a  minute.  Does  not  this  slowness  ahow  that  he 
was  in  a  torpid  state,  hving  rather  like  a  tortoiae  than  a  mani 

A'slu  and  Qtena,  4M  Stria.  No.  US. 

Ptisan. 

This  is  a  diluent  drink  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
dietetic  precepts  of  the  ancients.  Ptisan  strictly  eigniliea  on  ex- 
troct,  and  was  originally  applied  to  batley  which  was  boiled  till 
it  began  to  swell,  then  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  again  bruised. 
A  decoction  was  made  of  this  prepared  barley,  and  used  as  a 
drink  in  feverish  disorders.  Other  drinks  of  a  similar  kind  were 
called  Ptisans,  though  not  made  of  barley  ;  and  Horace  tells  his 
rich  miser  that  ho  requires  a  ptisan  of  lice.  The  term  i 
much  used  by  medical  men  in  this  country.  In  Fra 
to  he  a  genuine  name  for  diluent  drinks. 
Asses'  Milk. 

This  has  been  much  famed  for  its  virtues  ij 
other  diseases  of  debility.  Its  advantage  arises  from  its  c 
taining  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritious  matter  easily  eon- 
vetted  into  chyle,  and  having  less  cheesy  matter  than  other  milk. 
It  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  human  milk  than  any  other  j 
and  it  contains  more  sugar  than  that  of  the  cow.  Its  proportion 
of  add  is  also  very  considerable.  The  quantity  taken  may  be 
iVom  half  an  English  pint  to  one  pint  daily.  Rum  taken  in 
milk  in  consumptive  cases  is  by  no  means  a  safe  practice,  as  tho 
rum  is  apt  to  bring  on  inflammatory  sympton 


PXESER  VI  NG  ME  A  T. 


£PI0R&U. 

Dr.  Wolcot  Laving  a  violent  cough,  his  friend  Dr.  Geach  per- 
aiated  in  rocommending  asses'  milk  as  a  certain  cure.  The  bard, 
tirod  of  his  importunity,  at  length  stopped  it  by  sending  him  the 
following  epigram ; — 

And  Doctor,  do  you  really  think 
That  asaea'  milk  I  ought  to  drink  ) 
Twould  quite  remove  my  cougli,  you  sny. 
And  drive  my  old  complaints  away. 
It  cured  youreolf— I  grant  it  true. 
But  then  'twas  mother's  milk  to  you. 

PRESEKVING   MeaT. 

Yarious  means  are  resorted  to  for  retarding  animal  putrefac' 
tion  :  a  reduction  of  temperature  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious. 
Meat,  when  put  into  anow  or  ice,  may  bo  kept  almost  any  time  ; 
hence  the  common  practice  of  sending  fish  to  a  distance  packed 
in  it.  In  cold  countries,  also,  a  store  of  provisions  is  laid  up, 
surrounded  by  enow ;  in  wliich  state  it  remains  till  required  for 
use.  Depriving  animal  matter  of  its  moisture  is  another  mode 
of  preventing  putrefaction.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  dried 
fish  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  In  some  countries,  it  is  also 
the  custom  to  cut  flesh  into  thin  sHces,  and  dry  it  gradually,  by 
■which  it  may  bo  preserved  till  provisions  can  be  otherwise  pro- 
cured. 

There  are  many  substances  that  retard  putrefaction,  some  of 
which,  it  is  supposed,  act  merely  by  absorbing  the  moisture  of 
the  animal  matter.  The  most  powerfid  of  them  is  common  salt, 
which  is  used  in  great  quantities  for  preserving  butcher'a  meat, 
fish,  butter,  ifec.  Pyroligneons  acid  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended. It  is  even  said  that  it  will  render  sweet  animal  matter 
that  has  become  putrid.  In  using  it,  the  meat  is  dipped  in,  and 
almost  instantly  removed.  Sboold  it  have  become  putrid,  it  may 
be  left  in  for  a  few  minutes. 
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Uther  nieana  have  also  been  practised  for  preventing  putre&c- 
tion.  The  complete  exclusion  of  air,  it  is  well  known,  letarda 
it :  hence  the  custom  of  rubbing  eggs  with  salt  batter,  and  of 
keeping  them  in  limo  water.  Fleah  is  also  sometimes  preserved 
in  this  way,  for  which  purpose  it  ia  put  into  a  cask  made  as  air- 
tight OS  possible.  It  has  been  found  also,  that  by  boiling  meat 
for  some  time,  and  then  putting  it  into  barrels,  it  may  be  kept 
long  without  putrefying ;  and  bence  a  practice  often  resorted  to 
in  long  voyages, 

Ilr.  Fs/i'a  EUmniU  iif  Cliemiitrr. 

Fish  Food. 
Frofeesoi  Agassiz  saya  that  fish  is  a  kind  of  food  which  re- 
freshes the  system,  especially  after  intellectual  &tigue.     There   | 
is  no  other  article  that    supplies  the  waste  of  the  head  so  tho- 
roughly as  fish  diet.     Fisli  contains  phosphorus  to  n  large  extent    | 
— a  chemical  clement  which  the  brain  retjuiros  for  growth  and 
health.     Yet  in  India  an  imbecile  person  is  commonly  said  to 
be  a,  £sh-eater. 


Uen'eva 


)  Gis. 


I  Geneva  is  a  spirituous  liquor  which  is  frequently  confounded 
mth  gin.  It  is,  however,  a  fermented  liquor  which  bears  ths 
-same  relation  to  gin  that  wine  does  to  any  distilled  spirit  Itia 
procured  by  the  fermentation  of  the  common  juniper  berry,  which 
consists  of  a  peculiar  saccharine  principle  (which  exists  to  the 
amount  of  about  33  per  cent,  along  with  acetat«  of  lime),  and  a 
■volatile  oil  which  is  contained  in  ten  peculiar  cells,  which  lie 
close  to  the  seeds  ;  on  the  oil  assuming  a  resinous  state  in  old 
berries,  these  cells  may  be  easily  seen  in  such  specimens.  The 
green  one-year-old  berries  contain  much  more  volatile  oil,  and  ars 
to  be  preferred  to  the  ripe  berries.  The  oil  rarely  exceeds  1  per 
^jent.  J  from  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  the  berries  contain,  they 
can  easily  be  caused  to  ferment  and  yield  a  spirit,  or  vinegar  may 
be  made  &om  them.  Geneva  is  a  very  poweii'ully  Btimulating 
liquor,  containing  a  huge  proportion  of  alcohol.    The  volatile  oil 
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flDifirf  is  CMM  oC  Anp^  finn  deUIitf  ,  or  •wb  coniwwtod  wftli 
&aMed  ben^  ^en  tte  qvleai  reqnins  support.  Tlw  fltTour 
ii  atlMBptBd  to  be  eoKHimicated  to  Kagtwh  gia,  by  ■dding  oQ 
of  taipailziM  tslmidf ;  but  it  is  TC17  tafscior. 

Sir  John  Hm  dwcribw  gin  aa  '  a  Idnd  ot  spirit  dkStOM  froB 
the  joBiper  \xaj.  WlMt  is  eomnumlj  sold  is  no  b«tt«i  an  bt- 
gredient  than  oil  <d  turpentine  pot  into  the  still  vith  ■  littb 
common  salt  and  the  coarsest  spirit.'  This  shows  the  adullen- 
tion  of  gin  to  have  been  common  a  ccntuty  since.  Puta  gia 
shonld  consist,  as  Hollands  does,  solely  of  ructifieil  corn-spirit 
flaToured  with  jtmiper  berries ;  bat  Ot.  llassall  Utows  that,  in 
Britain,  gin  is  flavoured  with  rariods  other  substances,  as  ouii- 
ander,  cardamom,  and  canaway  seeds,  gmins  of  jundiso,  ao- 
gelica-root,  crashed  almond-cake,  liquorice-powder,  orougt.'-jwid, 
which  ingredients  form  what  is  known  in  the  trado  as  *  gin* 
flavouring'  and  'the  doctor.'  'West-coiintry,  or  I'lymouth  gin, 
is  flavaoiedvith  Gennaa  juniper  berriwi,  caluiuus-ront,  uiul  aid- 
phnricacid. 

Capillairk. 

This  is  a  syrup  made  of  Maiden  Ilair,  a  gemis  of  foru,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  epeciea  belonging  to  (Jroat  Urituiu,  vrhiuli  ia 
found  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  on  rocks  and  moist  walls,  and 
which  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  tho  Lovaut.  This 
is  a  very  succulent  plant,  yielding  alitiost  itn  whole  weight  of 
juice ;  but  neither  its  tasto  nor  smell  promises  any  elAcney.  li 
the  synip  of  capiilaire  which  is  made  from  it  bo  good  for  ODy- 
tliiug,  it  is  from  the  orange-flower  water  that  is  put  into  It.  Tlw 
Canadian  Maiden  Hair  is  the  best. 

Capiilaire  belongs  rather  to  cookery  than  to  mcdieino,  and  it  i« 
a  pleasant^demulcent  to  be  taken  during  a  eolU.  MnL  Dalgalrui^ 
in  her  Cookery,  directs :  '  Put  one  ouuce  of  tho  Ifortli  Amurii-An 
Maiden  Hair  into  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  wntnr  to  inl\i»e  llko 
tea :  add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  infunion ;  clarify  it  with  tho 
white  of  an  ej^,  and  boil  it  to  a  thick  syrup  ;  strain  it  tliruiigh 
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■SUUB.' 

Wbcm  did  bdie^  wtmaigrtUu  beeaw  the  pnU;  things  they 
uel  CotgnWs  defimtkHi  of  tl>e««d  ia  1611,  m  'Sallels  or 
ttwen  which  ha  aeaaooed  wilh  wnA  Tinegu ;  xaj  hearbe  or 
frnta  m  pidde.*  TIm  same  mitv  notioas  ^  excellence  of 
VmA  hndl, — '  Paia  Unt  qu'il  dim,  Tinimeaoie.  Piov.  Eat 
bnttd  at  plamne ;  dnnk  wine  I7  mLMiiue, — a  pxec^  which  the 
Ften^  ofasem  in  the  fint  (if  aot  alwiTS  in  the  second)  port  ; 
for  no  pet^da  eat  mon  brad,  nor  hsTC  better  bread  to  eat,  than 
lier.' 

Salad  ci  FRA<tc& 

Salad  is  of  such  general  oae  in  Paris  that  there  are  many 
bmilies  who  will  not  deprive  tfaemselTes  of  it,  no  niatt«r  wluU 
the  cost.  Of  late  y&axs  it  has  been  rery  scan-e  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  price  was  exorbitant.  The  market  is  at  present 
ahnndantly  supplied  from  the  eonth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Al- 
geria, and  the  price  ia  so  moderate  that  the  vegetables  maj  be 
eeen  in  the  windows  of  the  most  inferior  cook-shopa.  The  nmni'^l 
t!0st  of  the  salad  consumed  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  40,0002, 

Treacle,  or  Molasses. 
The  etymology  of  molasses  has  been  much  dispatcd ;  but  there 
is  an  expTcaaon  in  French  which  is  identical  in  spelling  with 
this  -word,  namely  '  molaese '  (eoftish),  and  which  describes  ths 
liquidity  of  molasses,  as  disluignished  from  the  gtanulous  sub- 
stance  of  which  they  are  the  residuei  As  our  first  angnr  eetab- 
liahment  was  fonned,  in  1G43,  in  an  island  (St,  Christopher)  one 
half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  French,  it  is  possible  that  we 
may  have  adopted  the  word  from  them ;  and  this  conjectun 
is  supported  by  a  passage  in  'Pire  Labat'  (vol  iii.  p.  93), 
wherein  he  uses  the  word  '  molasse '  in  the  seaso  of  soft,  to  do- 
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scribe  a  speciea  of  sugar  that  had  not  received,  or  hod  lost,  the 
proper  degree  of  consistency. — From  a  St.  Lucia  correspondent 
to  '  Notes  and  Queriea,'  So,  1G7. 

Keeping  PitE3ER\T3. 
To  preserve  jam  &om  mould,  Miss  Becker  advises  persons  vhen 
making  preserves,  as  jam,  jelly,  &c.,  to  exclude  the  air  before  the 
preserve  has  cooled,  i.e.,  to  tie  them  over  while  they  are  warm. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  tie  over  the  preseivea  when  they  an 
qaite  cold. 

SnREwaDCRr  Cakes. 
Shrewsbury  was  formerly  famous  for  its  painted  glass  works, 
and  for  its  making  of  excellent  brawn.     Nor  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten the  '  Shrewsbury  Cakes,'  which  Shcnstono  has  recorded 
among  the  products  of  his  natal  ground ; 

And  here  each  aeaaon  do  those  cakes  abide, 
IVhoae  honoured  nsmes  the  invotitive  city  owd, 
Readeriiig  throngh  Britain's  lale  Salopiik'a  praises  known. 

Another  celebrated  cake  is  manufactured  at  Shrewsbury ;  this 
is  the  Simntl,  made  also  at  Coventry,  Devices,  and  Bujy  in 
lancashire.  At  Bury,  on  Mothering,  or  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  when 
young  folks  go  to  pay  their  dutiful  respects  to  their  parents,  they 
go  provided  with  thia  offering.  At  Shrewsbury  it  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  pie,  the  crust  being  coloured  with  saffron,  and  very 
thick.  At  Bevizea,  it  has  no  crust,  is  star-shaped,  and  is  mixed 
with  a  mass  of  currants,  spice,  and  candied  lemon.  The  common 
Shropshire  story  about  the  meaning  of  the  name  Sinmel  is  well 
known.  A  liappy  couple  had  a  domestic  dispute  as  to  whether 
they  should  have  for  their  day's  dinner  a  boiled  pudding  or  a 
baked  pie.  Words  began  to  run  lugh ;  but  meanwliile  the 
dinner  lay  not  dressed,  and  the  couple  were  getting  hungry.  So 
they  came  to  a  compromise  by  first  boiling  and  then  baking  the 
dish  that  was  prepared.  To  this  grand  effort  of  double  cookery, 
the  name  of  Simnel  was  given,  because  the  husband's  name  was 
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Simon  and  the  wife's  was  KelL  The  real  histoiy  of  this  fkmoua 
compoaition  is  very  different.  The  name  is  of  very  gieal  an- 
tiquity, and  in  Latin  is  called  siminellus  :  and  that  from  a  Greek 
■word  signifying  sifted  ot  fine  flour  of  wheat,  mentioned  among 
the  finest  kinds  of  bread  hy  Galen,  the  physician,  who  was  bom 
in  A.D.  131.  Other  languages  have  words  very  like  it  for  fin© 
ilour :  the  Oeroian  Benunel,  the  Italian  semolino.  Originally, 
therefore,  it  was  most  likely  not  the  heavy  piece  of  pastry  that  it 
now  ia,  but  a  ligbter  cake,  considered  as  a  treat  hy  people  who 
lived  on  coarser  faro.  The  word  simintUus  is  frequently  mot 
with  in  mediieval  deeds.  In  the  year  1044,  when  a  King  of 
Scotland  was  visiting  at  the  English  court,  an  order  was  issued 
for  twelve  eiminela  for  him  and  his  suite  every  day.  The  monks 
of  Cattle  Abhey  in  Sussex  bad  by  their  rules  bread  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  digestible  kind  {qui  vuigo  sintienel  vacatur)  commonly 
colled  simenel.  This  orchicological  confection  is  unsafe  when 
eaten  to  excess;  for  an  old  gentleman  of  tho  year  1595,  speaking 
no  douht  from  melancholy  eKperionce,  gives  this  warning  upon 
tbe  subject,  '  Sodden  bread  which  bee  called  Simnels,  bee  verio 
unwholesome.'  Cajru«o»i.ithri,i(i^ajiniidimi  rofn.  isro. 

A  Eakb  Omelet. 
Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  '  Cnlina,'  gives  the  receipt  for  an  omelottei, 
the  invention  of  a  lady,  who  had  it  regularly  served  at  her  table 
three  days  in  the  week,  nud  who  died  at  tho  age  of  ninety-seven, 
with  a  piece  of  it  in  her  month.  The  doctor  adds  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  accidental  longevity,  eggs  rose  ninety  per  cent, 
in  the  small  town  of  Wells,  in  North  America,  where  the  old 
lady  was  bom  and  died. 

Pabtrv-IIaking. 
Pastry-making  was  in  tho  last  century  considered  an  accom- 
plishment of  such  importance  as  to  be  taught  in  puhhc  schools. 
There  was  then  resident  ia  London  one  of  the  ancient  families 
of  tbe  Xidders  of  llaresfield  in  Sussex,  and  a  descendant  of 
Eichard  Kidder,  Diahop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  became  a 
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of  eome  notoriety.  This  was  Edward  Kidder,  a  postiTcook,  or, 
as  he  called  In' maul f,  '  pastry-muster,'  who  carried  on  his  business 
in  Queen  Street,  Cheapeide,  and  was  induced  U>  open  two  schools 
in  tba  metropoha  to  teach  the  art  of  making  pastry^  one  at  his 
own  placs  of  business,  and  the  other  in  Holborn.  lie  also  gave 
instruction  to  ladies  at  their  private  houses.  So  popular  did  his 
system  of  teaching  become,  that  be  Is  said  to  k»vo  instructed 
nearly  6,000  ladies  in  this  art.  Ha  also  published  a  book  of 
'  Eeceipta  of  Pastry  and  Cookery,'  for  the  use  of  his  scbohus, 
printed  entirely  in  copper-plate,  with  u  portrait  of  himself,  in  the 
full  wig  Bj]d  costume  of  the  day,  us  a  frontispiece.  He  died  in 
1739,  at  the  age  of  sevonty-thiee.  By  will  he  giive  to  his  wife, 
JIary  Kidder,  a  gold  watch,  a  diamond  ring,  and  all  the  other 
riugs  and  trinkets  used  by  her,  and  also  all  the  furniture  of  the 
bedroom  in  which  he  lay  in  the  house  in  Queen  Street ;  and  to 
his  daughteiB,  Elizabeth  and  Su.san,  he  bequeathed  all  his  money, 
Bank  stock,  plate,  jewellery,  itc.  His  daughter  Eliiubeth's  will 
was  proved  in  1758,  and  her  sister  Susan's  in  1768.  Susan, 
Among  other  bequests,  gave  to  her  cousin,  George  Kidder,  of 
Canterbury,  pastrycook,  50/,  and  her  copper-plates  for  tho 
receipt-book.  Strax^Mng  /«'  Anrtnni^. 


was  originally  made  of  quinces  j  and  the  term  really  mci 
'  quince  jam,"  from  the  Spanish  mannala,  or  quince.  The  true 
old  marmalade  can  be  traced  back  so  fur  as  the  lime  of  Henry 
Vin.  ;  and  in  my  childliood  (says  a  correspondent  of  'Notes 
and  Queries'),  which  reaches  farther  back  than  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  other  was  known  but  that  made  of  quinces.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  an  imitation  has  cone  into  use,  mode  with 
oranges,  and  too  often  adulterated  with  boiled  and  roosted  apples. 

Babon  LiEBio'a  Food  fob  Children  and  Invalids. 
'  For  mothers,'  aays  Liebig,  '  who  are  denied  the  happiness  of 
suckling  their  own  children,  or  who  have  not  sufhcieut  nourish- 
ment for  them,  the  choice  of  a  litliug  food  is  a  matter  of  import- 
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asce.  Customs  and  opiDiona  formed  at  haphazard  decide  gene- 
mlly  the  queatios.  j  aad  as  the  eimple  laws  of  nutrition,  which. 
ought  to  detetmine  it,  are  mostly  unknown  to  the  partiea  coa- 
cetned,  the  bodily  development  of  the  child,  in  its  earliest  yoath, 
often  Buffers  considerably  by  the  sort  of  food  employed.  It  must 
bo  intelligible  to  any  one,  that  a  child  deprived  of  its  mother's 
milk,  and  having  no  wet-nurse  (the  choice  of  one  being  diRicnlt 
and  often  attended  with  danger),  can  only  be  fed  properly  vhen 
the  food  given  is  equivaleut  in  nourishing  power  to  that  of 
woman's  milk.  When  the  soup  is  properly  prepared  it  is  as 
Bweetaa  milk,  and  any  further  sweetening  is  unnecessary.  It  eon- 
tains  the  double  concenlralion  of  woman's  milk.  After  boiling,  tha 
Boiip  will  keep  twenty-four  hours  without  undergoing  any  change. 
The  immediate  inducement  to  my  making  such  soup  was  tha 
circumstance  that  one  of  my  grandchildren  could  not  bo  suckled 
by  its  mother,  and  that  another  required,  besides  its  mother's 
milk,  a  more  concentrated  food.  In  both  cases,  as  well  as  in. 
other  families  where  it  had  been  introduced,  the  soup  proved  an 
excellent  food ;  the  children  thrived  ]>erfect!y  well,  and  many  a 
petty  suffering  disappeared  after  some  weeks'  use  of  the  soup. 
I  often  take  it  (prepared  with  ten  parts  of  milk  and  two  parts 
of  malt  flour)  with  tea  for  my  breakfast.  It  has  a  slight  flavour 
of  malt,  to  which  children  soon  get  accustomed ;  after  some 
time  they  like  It  better  than  any  other  food,' 

Opposition  to  Tba-Drinking. 

The  properties  of  Tea  seem  to  be  those  of  an  astringent  and 
narcotic,  but,  like  some  other  narcotics,  in  small  quantity ;  its 
first  office  ia  that  of  a  very  gentle  stimulant ;  and  certain  kinds 
of  it,  when  taken  pretty  strong,  and  near  the  usual  time  of  going 
to  rest,  have  the  effect  of  keeping  off  sleep  ;  but  when  taken 
moderately,  and  tempered  with  cream  and  sugar,  it  acts  merely 
as  a  grateful  diluent,  and  conveys  a  slight  exhilaration. 

At  its  first  introduction,  and  for  mote  than  fifty  years  after- 
wards, tea  was  violently  assailed,  and  many  frightful  disordecs 
were  attributed  to  its  use :  it  was  said  to  produce  indigestion; 
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laesitude,  melancholy,  and  a  long  train  of  nervous  coraplainte. 
Such  apprehensiona,  or  at  least  inquiries  indicating  such,  are 
Gometimes  to  be  met  with  still ;  but  the  lonj^  and  universal  ex- 
perience of  thia  country  has  decided  that  irom  the  use  of  tea,  as 
generally  practised,  there  result  no  bad  consequences  whatever. 
It  should  not  be  taken  too  soon  after  dinner,  as  it  may  interfere 
irith  digestion  from  its  distending  the  stomach,  and  from  its 
astringent  and  narcotic  properties  ;  but  when  token  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  principal  meal,  it  assists  the  latter  stages  of  di- 
gestion, and  promotes  the  insensible  perspiration.  There  are 
peculiarities  of  constitution  in  some,  which  render  tea  very  hurt^ 
ful  to  them,  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  substanceB,  used  both 
in  diet  and  medicine. 

Those  who  are  fixed  down  to  a  sedentary  employment,  who 
must  work  at  night,  and  who  take  tea  to  keep  themselvea  awako ; 
who,  from  the  want  of  exerci5e,  are  unable  properly  to  digest 
animal  food,  will  no  doubt  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
and  that  feeble  tremulousness,  known  by  the  epithet  1 
but  the  tea  ought  not  to  hear  the  blame  of  all  those  disorders 
which  are  more  justly  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  confinement  nnd  in- 
activity of  the  individual.  In  euumcrating  the  advantages  of 
tea,  Br.  Paris  says,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  intro- 
duced and  cherished  a  spirit  of  sobriety  ;  and  it  must  have  been 
remarked  by  every  physician  of  general  practice,  that  those  per- 
sons who  dislike  tea,  frequently  supply  its  place  by  spirits  and 
water.  We  may  add,  that  for  one  patient  whoae  general  frame, 
or  whose  digestion  is  weakened  by  the  use  of  tea,  ten  thousand 
are  irretrievably  injured  by  the  use  of  alcobol,  however  diluted 
asd  disguised. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  year  1756,  mode  a  hearty  defence  of  the 
most  opposed  beverage,  by  warning  Mr.  Hanway — the  writer  of 
an  '  £s8ay  on  Tea,'  who  considered  it  '  as  pernicious  to  health, 
obstructing  industry,  and  impoverishing  the  nation'— that  he  is 
to  expect  little  justice  from  a  hardened  and  shameless  tea- 
drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years  diluted  hia  meals  with  only 
the  infusions  of  this  fuscinating  plant ;  whose  kettle  has  scarcely 
L'3— 2 
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time  to  cool ;  who,  with  tea  amuses  the  eveiiiiig,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  momiiig, 

'  That  the  diaeasea  cammonly  colled  nervoua,  treraoia,  &c., 
habitual  depression,  aud  all  tho  maladies  which  proceed  from 
laxity  and  debility,  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  former  time, 
is,  I  helieve,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new  race  of 
evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohibition  of  tea.  This  general 
languor  is  the  effect  of  general  luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If 
it  be  most  to  bo  found  among  tea-drinkers,  the  reason  is,  that  tea 
is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of  the  idle  and  lusurious.  The 
whole  mode  of  life  is  changed  :  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
every  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves,  and  hardened  the 
muscles,  is  fallen  iuto  disuse.  The  inhabitants  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  populous  cities,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much 
motion  j  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants  ;  aud  tho  tich 
and  dehcate  seldom  pass  from  one  street  to  another,  but  in  car^ 
ri^es  of  pleasure.  Yet,  wo  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and 
drink,  like  the  hunters  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and  tha 
housewives  of  the  former  generation ;  and  they  thitt  pass  ten 
hours  iu  bed,  and  eight  at  cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
eix  at  the  table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  evils  which  a. 
life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may  chance  to  bring  upon  them.' 

Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  use  of  tea  has  extended 
iar  beyond  the  idle  and  luxurious  ;  but  it  has  neither  unfitted 
the  husbuudmaa  for  labour,  not  the  hero  for  war.  It  has  been 
the  beverage  for  the  soldier  in  his  camp,  of  tho  seaman  on  Hs 
voyage;  yet  neither  Grecian  activity,  nor  Roman  steadiness, 
have  surpassed  the  warlike  vfrtues  of  British  valour,  in  every 
climate  of  the  globe. 

AhriJfftdfion  J>f.  itataulrij/'i  ZHdiomny  of  ItftUeime. 

'  The  most  powerful  accessory  element  in  Tea,'  says  Dr.  Hon 
Kester,  '  is  tannic  acid ;'  which  ho  thus  describes  :  '  Tho  action 
of  tannic  acid  ou  tho  tissues  is  seen  in  the  effect  produced  on 
the  numerous  membranes  of  tho  mouth ;  when  it  is  introduced 
ithete  is  no  sour  flavour,  but  the  mouth  is,  as  it  were,  "  dtami 
up."     Tiiis  is  what  is  called  an   astringent   effect.     Such   VL  j 
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action  in  a  sl^ht  degree  ia  not  unpleasant.  The  effect  ia  more 
obvious  when  the  tea  has  neither  sugar  nor  milk.'  The  nutri- 
ment held  in  solution  by  this  kind  of  fluid  is  not  easy  of 
digestion. 

Eohea  is  an  inferior  quality  of  tea,  brought,  like  all  the  i«at, 
from  China.  ^Vhen  drank  in  moderate  quantities  it  invigorates 
the  fiyetom,  and  imparts  a  temporary  exhilaration  ;  but  if  takon 
too  copiously  and  too  frequently,  and  if  idle  and  luxurious  habits 
are  indulged  in,  it  will  aggravate  hypochondriacal  and  hyste- 
rical complaints,  and  be  accompanied  with  many  of  those  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  and  bowels  known  by  the  name  of  dys- 
pepsia, indigestion  or  stomach  complaints,  and  which  the  com- 
non  people  class  under  the  name  of  jtervous. 

Pboperties  of  Coffee. 
Cofiee  ia  the  seed  of  a  plant  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
Isle  of  Boorbon,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  America. 
It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is  of  service  when  the 
digestion  is  weak.  When  drunk  warm  within  an  hour  aft«r 
dinner,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  have  headache  from 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  sedentary  habits  and 
close  application  or  occasional  excess;  and  it  enables  such 
patients  to  digest  certain  aiticles  of  food,  such  as  fat  and  oily 
matters,  which  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  do  without 
such  assistance.  When  drunk  too  soon  after  port  wine,  coffee 
ollen  produces  a  disagreeable  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Like  tea, 
it  has  the  effect  of  keeping  a  person  awake  ;  but  any  inconveni- 
ence of  this  kind  may  be  prevented  by  taking  it  several  hours 
before  bed-time.  It  is  tttought  to  counteract  the  etl'ects  of  nar^ 
cotic  substances ;  and  hence  is  much  used  in  Turkey  to  prevent 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  opium  which  its  inhabitants 
use.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  best  Mocha  coffee,  newly  roasted, 
and  made  very  strong,  has  been  found  of  service  in  spasmodic 
asthma ;  it  should  bo  drank  very  warm,  and  without  milk  or 
sugat,  and  repeated  at  the  interval  of  half-an-hour  or  less.  Its 
effects  in  rendering  the  bowels  slow  are  probably  very  little  to 
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be  regarded ;  indeed,  it  has  beoa  known  in  many  instances  to 
prove  a  quiclc  and  easy  laxative.  Wbere  ooflee  ia  direc;ted  as  a 
promoter  of  digestion,  it  eliould  be  carefully  made  by  infiuion, 
as  boiling  dissipates  its  fine  aromatic  taste. 

The  general  eflect  of  cofiee  upon  the  nerrous  coat  of  the 
atomach  is,  unquestionably,  a  gentle  stimulant ;  and,  like  raost 
substances  of  that  class,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  tonic  power, 
it  is  not  hesitated  to  be  recommended  to  invalids  whose  powers  of 
digestion  have  been  debilitated  by  stimulants  of  a  mote  powerful 
character,  such  as  fermented  liquors,  wine,  spiriU,  &t.  The 
custom  of  taking  colTee  after  a  late  dinner,  and  just  before  re- 
tirement to  rest,  is  bad ;  because  its  stimulant  property  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  atomach  exerts  a  power  destructive  to  sleep^it 
promotes  an  activity  to  the  mind,  and  gives  a  range  to  the 
imagination  which  prevents  solf-forgetfulneas,  that  sure  harbinger 
of  repose. 

The  great  use  of  coffee  in  France  is  supposed  to  have  abated 
the  prevalence  of  graveL  In  the  French  colonies,  where  coffee 
is  more  used  than  in  the  English,  as  well  as  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  the  principal  hcverage,  not  only  gravel,  but  gont^  is 
scarcely  knowa  Among  others,  a  case  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  of  a  gentleman  who  was  attacked  with 
gout  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  it  severely  till  hs 
was  upwards  of  fifty,  with  chalk.stonea  in  the  joints  of  his 
hands  and  feet;  but  the  use  of  coffee  completely  removed  the 
complaint, 

QuALiTiEa  OF  Claret. 
This  wine,  brought  fcom  Bordeaux,  is  of  a  delicate  flavour,  and 
distinguished  by  a  perceptible  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
resinous  flavour.  It  is  leas  heating  and  more  aperient  than  the 
other  wines,  and  agrees  well  with  the  stomach  when  taken  in 
moderation  ;  if  taken  in  excess,  claret  produces  acidity  and  indi- 
gestion, often  rather  from  the  quality  than  the  quautity.  But 
the  clarets  of  wine  merchants  are  often  veiy  substantial  wiuet^ 


•compaundod  in  various  wiiys  for  Lho  Eugliali  market.  Tkey  an 
thus  often  mixed  witli  hermitage,  aud  witU  raspberry  brandy ; 
and  if  procured  in  roujjh,  doubtful  uhaimels,  as  we  tind  tUem  at 
taverns,  they  oro  too  frequently  acescent,  and  apparently  com- 
posed of  Bome  clarets,  niLted  with  faded  port,  or  some  other 
Bpoiled  wines.  The  clarets,  however,  derived  from  respectable 
sources,  are  agreeable,  and  apparently  innoxioua  wines ;  they  are 
moderately  exhilarant,  and  have  a  tendency  to  relax  the  bowels, 
and  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  They  are  the  wines  fitted  for 
those  peisoDB  who  ore  easily  excited,  and  in  whom  the  stronger 
wines  readily  produce  febrile  action ;  and  in  that  state  of  the 
,  -system  which  is  connected  with  a  tendency  in  the  urine  to  de- 
posit white  sand,  claret  may  bo  regarded  as  an  elTectivc  remedy. 

Bratdct  itaxuatiif  F^annacf. 

Cider 

This  refreshing  and  delightful  drink  is  mode  Irom  the  fermented 
juice  of  apples.  It  has  Httle  spirit,  and  hence  is  apt  to  become 
sour  in  the  stomach  of  dyspeptic  patients,  by  whom,  therefore,  it 
should  be  avoided.  When  in  a  good  state,  it  is  a  very  wholesome 
drink,  though  accused  of  producing  rheumatism.  Cider-drinkeis 
are  generally  thin,  but  firm  and  muscular ;  certainly  subject  to 
rheumatism,  and  occasionally  to  gout  j  but  on  the  whole,  healthy 
and  long-lived.  The  sweet  ciders  of  Herefordshire  are  lees  whole- 
some than  the  strong,  more  pungent  cider  of  Devonshire.  Cider, 
when  made  early,  of  unripe  fruit,  ia  sharp  and  acid,  apparently 
able,  without  any  suspicion  of  lead,  to  occasion  the  coUca  pic- 
tonum  (Devonshire  colic,  or  dry  belly-ache).  The  poison  of  this 
metal,  however,  often  impregnates  I'rom  accident  or  design  this 
otherwise  wholesome  heverogej  and  the  most  fatal  colics  and 
palsies  ore  the  consequence.  Dr.  Farr  oj  Sater. 

Pear  Ekeb. 
At  Godstone,  in  the  garden  of  a  little  alehouse,  grew  a  pear- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was  so  hard  and  worthletis,  that  it  oo- 
■quired  the  muue  of  the  iron  peor-ttee.     Borwick,  the  landlord. 
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■who  was  mucii  troubled  with  the  goat,  brewed  his  own  beer ; 
and  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  fetching  water  from  a  distance,  he 
Bank  a  well  near  the  pear-tree.  After  drinking  the  beer  brewed 
with  this  water,  he  found  himself  cured  of  his  complaint,  but  to 
peraons  not  similarly  afflicted,  the  beverage  was  distastefuL 
Kub8ei|iiently,  a  man  named  Prentice,  who  lived  with  the  wo- 
man to  whom  the  house  then  belonged,  sent  the  water  to  IjOn- 
doQ,  and  sold  large  quantities  of  it  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 
quart.  After  a  time,  however,  the  sides  of  the  well  fell  in,  and 
the  pear  water  was  no  more  thought  of  until  its  revival. 

Fnm  Kamiitg  mi  Pn^*  Bvrrt, 

Proveebs  akd   Sayings  BEaAiuiiisa  Health  and  Diszas^  ar ' 

Dr.    ilUNTEB  AND   OtHEBE. 

Ague  in  the  spring  is  physic  for  a  king. 

Agues  come  on  horseback,  hut  go  away  on  foot. 

A  bit  in  the  morning  is  better  than  nothing  aJl  day. 

You  eat  and  eat,  but  you  do  not  drink  to  fill  you. 

An  apple,  an  egg,  and  a  nut,  you  may  eat  after  &  slut. 

Old  young,  and  old  long. 

They  who  would  be  young  when  thoy  are  old,  must  be  old  w 

they  aro  young. 
"When  the  fern  is  high  as  a  spoon, 
You  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon. 
When  the  fern  is  high  as  a  ladlo, 
You  may  sleep  as  long  as  yon  are  able. 
Wliea  fern  begins  to  look  kA, 
Then  milk  is  good  with  bnum  bread. 
At  forty  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician. 
After  dinner  sit  a  while,  after  supper  walk  a  mile. 
After  dinner  sleep  a,  while,  after  supper  go  to  bed. 
A  good  surgeon  mnat  have  an  eagle's  eye,  a  lion's  heart,  and  «- 

lady's  hand. 
Good  kale  ia  half  a  meak 
If  you  live  for  ever,  you  uinst  wash  milk  from  your  llvei^ 
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Butter  is  goM  in  the  luorniDg,  silver  at  noou,  and  lead  at  night. 

Ho  thut  would  live  for  aye,  muat  eat  sage  in  Ma}'. 

After  cheese  comes  nothing. 

An  egg,  and  to  bed. 

You  must  drink  as  much  oiler  an  egg  as  ailer  an  ox. 

He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty  rises  healthy. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  hours  after. 

Who  goes  to  bed  supperless,  all  night  tumbles  and  tosses. 

Often  a  little  eating  makes  a  man  fat, 

¥ish  must  swim  twice. 

Drink  wine  and  have  the  gout,  drink  no  wine  and  have  it  too. 

Young  men's  knocks  old  men  feeL 

Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

"Wash  your  hands  often,  your  feet  seldom,  and  your  liead  never. 

Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  mcosuro. 

Cheese  is  a  peevish  elf, 

It  digests  all  but  itseIC 

The  beat  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet  and  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 


Drink  in  the  momiog  etaring, 

Then  all  the  day  be  sparing. 

Eat  a  bit  before  you  drink. 

Feed  sparingiy,  and  dupe  the  physician. 

Better  be  meals  many  than  one  too  many. 

You  should  never  touch  your  eye  but  with  your  elbow. 

The  head  and  feet  keep  warm,  the  rest  will  take  no  harm. 

Cover  yonr  head  by  day  as  much  aa  you  will,  by  ni^jht  as  much 

as  you  can. 
Fish  spoils  water,  bat  flesh  menda  it. 
Apples,  pcais,  and  nuts  spoil  the  voice. 
Quartan  agues  kill  old  men,  and  cure  young. 
Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  an  old  friend. 
Eaw  pullet,  veal,  and  fiah  make  the  churchyard  Cit, 
Of  wine  the  middle,  of  oil  the  top,  of  honey  the  bottom. 
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The  ait  of  a  window  is  the  stroke  of  a  cross-bow.                                 ' 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it's  neither  good  for  maa  sor 

beast. 
A  hot  May  makes  a  fat  churchyard. 

That  city  is  in  a  bad  case,  whose  physicians  have  the  goat.               1 
When  the  sun  rises,  the  disease  wiU  ahate.— [A  Hebrew  proverb 
originating  from  a  tradition  that  Abraham  wore  a  precious  stone 
round  hia  neck,  which  preserved  him  from  disease,  and  which 
cured  sickness  whuu  looked  upon.     When  Abraham  died,  God      i 
placed  this  stone  in  the  sun.]                                                            J 
_                    If  you  take  away  the  salt,  throw  the  meat  to  the  dogs.           ^^^J 
H                   Lever  ^  cinq,  diner  a  neuf,                                                        ^^H 
H                   ^ouper  h  cinq,  couchet  h.  neuf,                                                  ^^^H 
B                    Font  Tivre  dans  nonante-neuf                                                 ^^^^| 
Hanger's  the  best  sauce.                                                     ^^H 
Qui  a  bu  boira.     Ever  drunk,  ever  dry.                                 ^^^H 
The  child  is  too  clever  to  live  long,                                        ^^^H 
Bitter  to  the  mouth,  sweet  to  the  heart.                                  ^^H 
Dates  as  Food.                              ^^^| 
What  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dateH^ 
Africa.     The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris     i 
to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator. 

Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  food  of  the  Fezzan  oasee,  but 
the  main  substance  of  their  inhabitants.     All  live  on  dates,  men, 
■women,  and  children  ;  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  and 
fowls,  and  dogs.     And  in  Egypt,  besides  being  the  chief  susten- 
ance of  the  people,  dates  are  so  plentil'ul,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (IJ  acre)  is  soraetimM 
1                       planted  vrith  400  trcefl  ;  and  at  Moozzuk  an  entire  date-palm  is 
H                    only  worth  about  a  shilling. 
W                     In  the  Thebaid,  however,  is  used  a  food  which  multiplies  ib- 

DATES  AS  FOOD. 

^ 

self  oven  mora  ropitlly  than  either  datoa  or  ricn.     This  is  the        ^^H 
dhourm,  which  uDtil  recently  was  coa&Bed  to  Upper  Kg}'pt,  and        ^^H 
of  which  the  reproductive  process  is  so  remprkable,  that  it  jiolda        ^^| 
to  the  khourer  a  leturn  of  240  for  1.     It  resembles  millet^  and        ^^H 
is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Zi.  per  bushel.     Hamiltou  counted  3,000        ^^| 
graisB  in  one  car  of  dhourm,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four        ^^H 
or  five  ears.                                                                                                 ^H 
In  Lower  Egypt,  the  dhourra  was  formerly  unUnown ;  bat,  in        ^^H 
addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,         ^^H 
which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Kile.         ^^| 
This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  accessible  food  ;  while,  to         ^^H 
it  there  was  joined  a  profoaion  of  other  plants  and  herbs,  on         ^^H 
which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.     Indeed,  so  inexhaustible         ^^| 
vas  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion         ^^H 
there  were,  in  the  singls  city  of  Alejcandria,  no  less  than  4,000        ^^H 
persons  occupied  in  selling  vegetables  to  the  people.                             ^^H 

MEDICINAL    PLANTS.                   ^H 

MEDICraAL  PLANm                                                         ^^H 

Plants  whose   leaves  resemble  the  form  of  some  or  other  of  the        ^^| 
vitals,  or  have  marks  or  figures  upon  them  representing  any        ^^| 
cuticular  affection,  were  thought  to  point  out  their  own  medi-        ^^H 
cinal  qualities.     Thus,  wood-sorrel  was  used  as  a  cordial,  because         ^^H 
ite  leaf  is  shaped  like  a  heart.     Liverwort  was  given  for  disor-        ^^H 
dera  of  the  liver.     The  herb-dragon  was  employed  to  counteract                   \ 
the  effects  of  poison,  because  its  stem  is  siKcklod  like  some  ser- 
pents.    The  yellow  juice  of  the  celandine  recommended  it  for 
the  cure  of  the  jaundice.     And  Paracelaua  said,  that  the  spots 
which  appear  on  the  leaves  of  the  Fetsicana  maculosa  proved  its 
(sfficacy  in  the  scurvVi 
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One  of  tha  most  copious  chapters  in  Aubrey's  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Wiltshire'  ia  that  '  On  Plants,'  to  which  Ray  has  appended 
a  numbiir  of  valuable  notes.  '  God  Almighty,'  says  Aubrey, 
'hiitli  furnished  ua  with  plants  to  cure  us,  that  grow,  perhaps, 
within  five  or  ten  miles  of  our  abodes,  and  we  know  it  not 
Homor  writoa  sublimely,  and  calls  plants  hands  of  the  gods ;  and 
we  ought  to  reach  them,  religiously,  with  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. I  am  no  botauiat  myself,  and  I  think  we  have  very  few 
in  our  countrey  that  are  ;  the  more  is  the  pity,' 

Aubrey  then  describes  one  Thomas  Willisell,  a  foot  eoldiar, 
who  happened  to  go  away  with  some  simplers,  and  in  a  short 
timo  became  a  good  botanist.  '  He  was  a  lusty  fellow,  and  had 
an  admirable  sight,  which  is  of  great  use  fur  a  simpler,  was  as 
hardy  as  a  Highlander ;  all  the  clothes  on  his  back  not  worth 
ten  groats,  an  excellent  marksman,'  &o.  '  The  botanisU  of 
London  did  much  encourage  him,  and  employed  (sent)  him  all 
over  EnglanJ,  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  Ireland ;  where  he 
made  brave  discoveries,  for  which  his  name  will  ever  be  reraom- 
bered  in  herballa.  Ho  made  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  shells; 
he  could  write  a  hand  indifierent  legible,  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  Latino  names  ;  he  pourtrayed  but  untowardly. 
All  the  profession  he  bad  was  to  make  pegges  for  shoes.' 

Aubrey  names  several  apothecaries,  in  Wiltshire,  '  whose  pro- 
fession leadeth  them  to  an  acquaintance  of  herhes.' 

Eamsoms  taste  like  garlick ;  they  grow  much  in  Cranboum 
Cliase.     A  pro?erb  : 

Eato  leekfB  in  Lide  (March),  and  Hamaini  io  Hay, 
And  all  the  ye.ir  after  phyuitianB  iiiay  play. 

John  Britton  prints  this  proverb  : 

Bat  Lcekoa  in  Lent,  and  Raiains  in  Uay,  ka. 

iLLoaTHions  SiMPLEBa.* 

The  v^etable  drug  Mithridate  long  handed  down  the  nat 

the  king  of  Pontus,  its  discoverer ;  '  bettor  known,'  says  Geiaid, 

"  Collectori  of  Simplei,  or  physical  herbs. 
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'  by  his  soveraigne  Hlthridate,  than  by  his  Eometime  speaking 
two-and- twenty  languagea,  .  .  .  What  should  I  say,'  continues 
the  old  berbedist,  'of  those  royal  personages,  Juba.  Attains, 
Climenna,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  Massyniasa,  Semyramia,  Dioolesian,' 
— all  skilled  in  '  the  excellent  art  of  aimpUng  f 

Betosy. 

This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  medicino,  and  was  much  cele- 
brated for  its  numerous  vi'ttuea  ;  hut  it  is  now  totally  neglected. 
Antoniiia  ItluRa,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumerating  ita  virtues,  stating  it  to  be  a 
remedy  for  no  less  than  forty-seven  disorders  ;  hence  in  Italy  the 
proverbial  compliment,  '  You  have  more  virtues  than  betony.' 

Fbopertibs  of  Eoseuary. 

Bosemary  has  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic,  bitter  taste,  and  a 
smell  approaching  to  that  of  lavender,  joined  with  the  colouc  of 
camphor;  crystals  of  wliieli  last  are  depoaitcii  when  the  plant  ia 
long  kept  What  virtues  it  has  are  of  a  stimulant  nature ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  in  nervous  headache,  and  bystcriB.  The 
leaves  and  tops  yield  on  essential  oil,  the  dose  of  which  is  from 
three  to  five  drops.  From  this  oil  and  rectified  spirit,  a  spirit  of 
rosemary  ia  prepared. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  essence  of  rosemary.  At  a 
private  party  in  London,  a  lady  who,  though  in  the  autumn  of 
life,  had  not  lost  all  dreams  of  it^  spring,  said  to  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  '  I  cannot  imt^ine  what  makes  my  hair  turn  groy  ;  I  some- 
times fency  it  must  be  the  essence  of  rosemary  with  which  my 
maid  ia  in  the  habit  of  hrushing  it.  "What  do  you  think  F  '  I 
should  be  rather  airaid,  madam,'  replied  the  distiioguished  drama- 
tist dryly,  '  that  it  must  he  the  essence  of  time' — Rowland  on  the 
Buman  Hair,  p."  72. 

The  custom  of  using  Rosemary  at  funerals  is  thus  explained 
by  '  Wheatly  on  Coninjou  Prayer.'  '  To  express  their  hopes  thut 
their  friend  is  not  lost  for  ever,  each  peraon  in  the  company 
usually  beats  in  his  hand  a  sprig  of  TOSimari/;  a  custom  which 
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seems  to  have  taken  ita  rise  from  a  practice  among  the  heathens 
of  a  quite  different  import.  For  tbey,  having  no  thoughts  of  k 
future  reautrection,  but  believing  that  the  bodies  of  those  that 
were  dead  would  for  ever  lie  in  the  grave,  made  use  of  a  cypress 
at  their  funerals  ;  which  is  a  tree  that  being  once  cut,  never  re- 
vives, but  dies  away.  But  Christians,  on  the  other  aide,  having 
better  hopes,  and  knowing  that  this  very  body  of  their  friend, 
which  they  are  now  going  solemnly  to  commit  to  the  grave, 
shall  one  day  rise  again  and  be  reunited  to  his  aoul ;  instead  of 
cyprtss,  distribute  rosemary  to  the  company,  which  {being  always 
green,  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  crept,  and  of  which  a 
eprig  only  being  set  in  the  ground  will  sprout  up  immediately 
and  branch  into  a  tree),  m  more  proper  to  express  this  contidenco 
and  trust.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  early  colonists  of  America  had  taken 
with  them  this  old  custom.  Dr.  Cose,  the  Bishop  of  New  York, 
alludes  to  the  practice  iu  his  beautiful  poem.  The  Churciit 
Daughter : 

Then  rOBea  pale,  and  rosc-mnrina, 
Sho  scatters  o'er  the  marble  dust ; 

And  at  tliQ  last  heart'randmg  scene 
As  earth  takes  batk  the  precious  tmat. 

Uses  of  Ede. 

Eue  was  anciently  called  the  Herb  of  Grace,  from  its  htni 
been  used  iu  exorcisms  against  evil  spirits.     This  was  the  com- 
mon name  for  Hue  in  Shakspearc's  time  :  Perdita,  in  the  '  Win- 
ter's Tale,'  says ; 

Kevcrend  airs. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  aud  mo  ;  thaae  keep 

Scatnmg  and  savour  all  the  winter  long: 

Grace  and  rememijranca  to  jou  both. 

The  saving,  salubrious,   and  antiseptic  qualities  of  Eao  are 

recorded  in  olden  botany,  and  the  medicine  practised  by  the 

religious  orders.     Ancient  monkish  lines  attribute  many  virtues 

to  Kue.     It  possesses  powerful  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 

tonic  properties ;  but  its  improper  employment,  internally,  hsa 
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produced  serious  results.  It  boa  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell, 
and  bittcrisli  taste';  the  leaves  are  very  acrid,  and  blister  the 
skin  when  much  handled. 

The  placing  of  Ene  upon  the  bench  of  the  dock  in  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  ia  attributed  to  the  pro- 
perties of  that  plant  in  preventing  fever,  infection,  and  fainting; 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  dates  from  the  time  of  the  gaol  dia- 
tempei,  in  the  above  Court,  May,  1750. 

Makitold  Pkopbkties  op  the  Eldeb  Tbee. 

The  Elder  Tree  does  as  much  good  by  its  noxious  as  by  its 
agreeable  quuUties.  If  com  or  other  vegetables  be  smartly 
whipped  with  the  branches,  they  will  communicate  a  sufficient 
portion  of  this  acent  to  keep  oft"  the  insects  by  which  so  many 
plants  are  frequently  blighted.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves, 
poured  over  plants,  will  preserve  them  from  caterpillars  also. 
The  wine  made  from  the  berries  is  well  known ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  buds  make  an  excel- 
lent pickle.  A  water  distilled  &om  the  flowers  rivals  buttermilk 
itself  as  a  mral  cosmetic.  In  some  remote  country  places  it  sup- 
plies the  place  both  of  the  surgeon  and  the  druggist ;  it  fumishes 
ointment^  infusions,  and  decoctiona,  for  all  ailments,  cuts,  or 
bniises.  Every  part  of  it  serves  some  useful  purpose  ;  the  wood, 
pith,  bark,  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Its  narcotic  scent 
makes  it  unwholesome  to  sleep  under  its  shade. 

Aubrey  has  a  curious  note  on  Elder :  '  Dwarfe-elder  {ebuiut), 
at  Box,  &C,  (Wilts),  common  enongh.  The  juice  of  ehdus  tnmes 
haire  black ;  and  being  mingled  with  bull's  hi,  is  Dr,  Euller's 
lemedie  for  tho  goute.' 

'  The  best  way  to  dye  haire  browne  is  to  take  alhannit  in 
powder,  mixt  with  fair  water  as  thick  as  mustard  :  lay  it  on  the 
haire,  and  so  tye  it  up  in  a  napkin  for  twelve  houres  time.  This 
will  keep  the  haire  browne  for  one  whole  yeares  time  after  it. 
Tho  nihanoa  does  prepare  the  hair  and  makes  it  of  a  darke  red 
or  tawny  colour.  Then  they  take  iahml,  which  is  like  a  small 
gall,  and  boyle  it  in  oylu  till  it  hath  drunk  up  all  the  oyle  j  then 
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pulverise  it,  and  mix  it  with  water  and  put  it  on  the  haire. 
Grind  a  voi;y  little  of  alkoho!,  which  they  use  in  glazeing  of  their 
earthen  vessels,  in  a  mortar  with  tho  takout,  and  this  tiimes  the 
haire  to  a  perfect  black.  This  receipt  I  had  from  my  worthy  and 
obligeing  friend  Mr.  Wyld  Clarke,  merchant  of  London,  who  was 
factoui  many  jcares  at  Seta.  Cruce,  in  Borberie,  and  brought 
over  a  quantity  of  these  leaves  for  hia  own  use  and  liis  ^ends. 
'Tis  pity  it  ia  not  more  known.  'Tia  leaves  of  a  tree  like  a  bar- 
bery leafe.  Mr,  Clarke  hath  yet  by  him  (1690)  above  half  a 
peck  of  the  alhanna. 

'  Dr,  Edw.  Brown,  M.D.,  in  his  Travella,  so.  description  of 
Lorissa  and  Theasalie,  speaks  of  alhanna.  Mr.  Wyld  Clarke 
assures  me  that  juice  of  lemons  mixt  with  albaona  striked  a 
deeper  and  more  dnrahle  colour  either  in  the  hands  or  nailes.' 

The  alharma.  ia  a  species  or  variety  of  the  gonns  Lnwaonia, 
known  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Ainna  or  Henna,  and  in  their 
medical  works,  as  in  that  of  tie  '  Serapion,'  ia  described  nndec 
that  of  alhanna,  where,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  he  quotes  the 
description  by  Dioscorides  of  kupros  as  applicahle  to  this  plant. 
This  hijrros,  or  Cyprus,  is  moreover  supposed  to  he  the  eopher  of 
Scripture.  No  plant  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  frequently 
employed  than  the  hiiina,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  very  same  purposes  from  remote  antiquity.  All 
Oriental  travellers  describe  the  use  of  this  plant  by  A^tic 
women  in  dyeing  their  nails  and  tho  tips  of  their  fingers,  as  well 
as  tlie  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an  orange  hue,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
hinna.  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for  dyeing  their  beards,  the 
orange  colour  being  afterwards  converted  to 'a  deep  black  by 
tho  application  of  indigo.  That  this  plant  was  similarly  used 
from  very  early  times  is  highly  probable  from  the  aliusiona  to  it 
by  poets,  as  well  as  iiom  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  appeal- 
ing  as  if  the  nails  tiad  been  similarly  dyed. 

Aubrey  teUa  us  that  in  Wiltshire  Elders  grow  everywhere ; 
'  tho  apothecaries  well  know  the  use  of  tho  berries,  and  ao  doa 
the  vintners,  who  buy  vast  quantities  of  them  in  London,  iind 
some  duo  make  no  inconsiderable  profit  by  the  sale  of  them.* 
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{Douglas  Jerrold  ordered  a  bottle  of  old  port.     '  Not  dder  port,' 
he  said — such  aa  was  the  port  in  Aubrey's  time.]    ' 

The  Laurel  Tkeb. 

Know  that  oace  on  a  time,  as  Daphne,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
Feneus,  was  amusing  herself  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  ia  a  foraat 
in  Thessaly,  she  was  surprised  by  a  rude  muaiciao,  named 
Phffibus.  Timid  and  basliful  as  most  youDg  ladies  are,  sbo 
turned  aod  fled  os  fast  as  ber  legs  could  carry  her.  After  run- 
ning, closely  pursued  by  the  eager  Delphian,  for  several  miles, 
and  becoming  very  much  latigued,  she  felt  inclined  to  yield  \  but 
wishing  to  yield  in  a  reputable  manner,  she  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  asked  the  gods  to  help  her.  Her  call  was  heard  in  a  jiSy, 
And  quicker  than  you  could  say  '  Presto,  change  C  she  was  a 
laurel  tree,  which  Phccbus  married  oa  the  spoL  This  was  the 
£vo  of  the  laurel  family,  so  that  all  these  trees  you  meet  in  the 
world  at  present  must  be  rational  beiags,  since  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  beautiful  Greek  maidou  Daphne.  And  to 
eatisfy  you  that  this  is  no  foolish  legend,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  well-authenticated  fact,  clinched  and  riveted  in  tbe  boiler  bead 
of  historical  truth,  permit  me  to  assure  you — fur  I  have  seen  it 
myself — that  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  near  Itome,  in  Italy,  is  an 
exact  represontatiou  of  tbe  wonderful  incident,  cut  in  Carrara 
marble — the  bark  of  the  laurel  growing  over  the  vanishing  girl, 
&ad  her  hands  and  fingers  sprouting  into  branches  and  leaves — 
supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the 
■pot — for  there  is  a  photograph  in  existence  exactly  like  the 
matble  statue.  juasfic  MimOit. 

DmiB  Ca^ib. 

Thifl  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West  In^es. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feel,  sud  has  oblong  cuspi- 
date leaves.  It  secretes  an  acrid  poison,  so  that  when  any  part 
of  the  plant  is  chewed,  the  t«DguB  swells,  and  tbe  power  of 
speech  is  lost.  It  is,  on  this  account,  called  Dumb  Cane.  Sir 
William  Hooker,  in  his  '  Kiotic  Flora,'  relates  the  case  of  a  gar- 
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dener  who  incautiously  bit  a  piece  of  Dumb  Cane,  '  his  tongue 
swelled  to  eocb  a  degree  that  be  could  not  move  it ;  be  became 
utterly  incapable  of  speaking,  and  was  confined  to  hia  house  for 
some  days  in  the  most  excruciating  torments.'  The  juice  is 
stated  to  impart  an  indelible  stnin  to  linen.  Notwithstanding 
its  poisonous  natum,  P.  Browne  says  that  in  eommou  with  the 
Anon  ovalujn,  its  stalk  is  used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain 
when  it  is  too  viscid,  and  cannot  be  made  to  granulate  with 
lime  alone.  In  the  districta  where  it  grows,  the  natives  use  a 
decoction  of  the  stem  as  a  bath  and  fomentation  in  dropsy  ;  and 
the  rootstick  is  used  in  obstinate  constipation,  and  in  long- 
standing gout.  The  negroes  also  use  it  as  an  antiaphrodisioc. 
Another  poisonous  plant  of  this  genus,  though  not  so  violent  aa 
the  Dumb  Cane,  woa  formerly  used  for  wetting  the  moot 
negroes  as  a  punishment  for  slight  n 

The  Vanilla  PLisx. 
The  history  of  the  migration  of  the  Vaailla  plant  from. 
to  the  East  Indies  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  made  known,  be- 
cause it  brings  to  mind  in  every  respect  the  episode  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  plant  of  the  cofiee-treo  taken  from  the  hot-hous^ 
of  Amsterdam,  given  to  Louis  XIV,,  and  father  of  the  three 
plants,  one  of  which  was  taken  to  the  French  Antilles  by  Ca|>- 
tain  Declieux,  who,  in  a  scarcity  of  water  experienced  by  the 
ship's  crew,  shared  the  small  quantity  which  he  had  to  drink 
between  himself  and  his  dear  cofTeo-pIant.  Indeed,  only  ona  of 
the  Vanilla  roots  stood  the  passage  from  Belgium  to  tho  East 
Indies ;  but  it  was  only  by  tho  greatest  care  in  preserving  it 
from  the  rough  treatment  of  tho  sailors,  from  the  changes  of 
t«mi>orature,  and  from  the  salt  water  which  was  thrown  upon  it. 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  if  M.  Marchal  had  not 
made  it  bis  darling  child.  The  plant  so  happily  saved  was  given 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Buitenzorg  at  Javn,  and  prospend 
there  so  well  that  it  flowered  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  that  which 
was  aftenvards  described  by  Dr.  Elume,  who,  on  account  of  its 
green  flower,   named  it  Vanilla  viridifiora;  ao  that  this  namo 
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fihould  also  be  ntgarded  as  a  synonym  of  the  specifioation,  already 
BO  perplexed,  of  this  apecios, 

Humboldt  t«lls  us  that  the  Mexicans  were  already  in  tho 
babit  of  perfuming  their  chocolate  when  tlie  Spaniards  discovered 
this  part  of  America.  The  early  travellers  in  this  region,  how- 
ever, found  the  American  chocolate  to  be  a  detestable  beverage, 
to  which  the  Europeans  afterwards  gave  an  exquisite  flavour. 
Chocolate  was  brought  from  Mexico  into  Europa  in  1520  ;  but 
it  appears  that  Vanilla  was  brought  to  the  Continent  as  a  per- 
fume, about  the  year  1510,  at  the  same  time  as  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  cacao  itself— that  is  to  say,  ten  years  before  the  arrival  of 
tobacco. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Miquel  that  the 
'maiina'  which  fell  in  the  province  of  Van,  ia  Asia  Minor,  in 
1845,  consisted  of  fragments  of  LkJien  esculeittus.  These  must 
have  been  torn  from  their  woods  by  a  storm,  and  carrietl  through 
the  air  to  the  places  where  they  fell. 

Lettdce. 
This  well-known  plant  contains  a  narcotic  principle,  and  those 
who  use  it  with  a  view  to  procure  sleep,  should  not  use  vinegar 
with  it,  as  vinegar  conntemcts  its  soporific  power.  Lettuce  affords 
an  extract  which  has  some  of  the  properties  of  opium,  and  which 
is  called  Lacliiarium  or  Lettuce  opium ;  it  is  thought  to  have  the 
anodyne  without  the  constipating  effects  of  opium. 

IXJDRIOUa   QUAUTIES  OF  CUCUMBERS. 

The  Cucumber  found  in  the  martet  is  generally  obtained  from 
plants  forced  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosphere.  When  the  heat  of 
the  day  ia  greatest  the  plants  are  ivateretl,  and  then  the  windows 
of  the  frame  lid  closed,  and  the  action  of  solar  light  prevented 
by  covering  the  frames  with  a  blind.  A  kind  of  steam  ia  thus 
generated  in  the  interior  of  the  bed,  and  the  fmitforced  to  grow 
with  great  rapidity.  This  is  generally  the  variety  known  as  the 
black-spined  long  prickly,  a  contrast  to  the  sandy  cucumber 
grown  in  the  open  fields  of  Bedfordshire.  Our  object  here  ia  t<^ 
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mnindlovera  of  this  vegetable  thut,  ia  adiiiliou  to  the  Baccharina 
and  nutritious  elements  entering  into  tbe  composition  of  the  en- 
cumber, we  have  also  acrid  and  purgative  principles,  found  not 
unlrequcntly  in  a  state  of  concontratioD,  hence  accounting  for  tha 
great  suffering  and  alarming  train  of  symptoma  induced  after  a 
surfeit  of  the  fruit.  We  have  known  many  cases,  at  one  time 
dangerous,  which  we  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  do- 
pendent  upon  cucumber  poisoning,  and  entirely  owing  to  cato- 
Icssness  and  incaution  in  dressing  and  eating  this  vegetable.  Ws 
consider  before  using  the  cucumber  it  should  in  every  inetonca 
be  sliced  and  purged  of  the  preponderance  of  its  acrid  and  purga- 
tive elements  by  treating  with  a  little  salt  and  then  saturated  vith  • 
vinegar  for  some  hours  previously — never  eaten  without  in  fact 
— otherwise  it  is  very  apt  to  produce  choleraic  diacrhcea. 


It  is  related  that  Dr.  Glynn  of  Cambridge,  being  in  attexidanco 
on  ft  lady  patient,  pointed  out  to  her  the  impropriety  of  eating 
cucumber,  of  whivh  she  was  immoderatidy  fond,  when  he  gave 
her  the  following  humorous  receipt  for  dressing  cucumber  :  '  Peel 
it  with  great  care,  then  cut  it  into  very  thin  slices  ;  pepper  and 
.salt  it  well ;  and  //len  ikrovs  it  away.' 


AepARAdus  AS  A  Medical  Agent. 


The  advantages  of  this  plant  are  not  sufficiently  estimated  bj- 
those  who  suifer  from  rheumatism  and  gout.  Slight  coses  of 
rheumatism  are  cured  in  a  few  days  by  feeding  on  this  deliciotu 
esculent ;  and  more  chronic  coses  are  much  relieved,  especially  if 
the  patient  carefully  avoids  all  acids,  whether  in  food  or  beverage. 
Tbe  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  also  a  similar  eS'ect  in  relieving 
rlioumatjam.  The  heads  may  he  eaten  in  the  usual  way,  bat  te* 
luado  from  the  leaves  uf  the  stalks,  iLud  drunk  three  or  four  time* 
a  day,  is  a  certain  remedy,  though  not  equally  agreeable. 


VALERIA!^  SOOT. 


Valerian  Root. 

The  name  of  this  plant  originated  with  tho  physicians  of  the 
dark  ages ;  it  is  evidently  derived  from  valere,  to  be  powerful,  in 
alluaion  to  the  many  virtues  of  the  plant. 

The  great  wild  valerian  called  officinaiis,  -was  called  P/iu  in  the 
berbols,  being  taken  for  the  ^u  of  Dioscorides.  Liddel  and 
Scott  give  ri  f  ou  as  being  probably  the  Pontic  name  of  the 
plant  valerian.  Salmon,  in  his  folio  Herbal,  says  it  is  called  io 
Greek  fou,  xal  Napio;  ayei",  <^^^  ^  Arabic  it  is  called  Fu.  Thft 
English  name  ia  Setwall ;  the  German  is  Baldiian,  from  the  old 
vord  bald,  qnick,  full  of  life.  It  ia  a  nervine  and  anti^spoemodic, 
and  Hempel  says  it  haa  been  much  abused  by  the  old-school  phy- 
aiciane.  Professor  Joerg,  however,  and  his  disciples  have  ahed 
some  light  on  its  physi(.logica]  action ;  they  find  it  to  possess  con- 
siderable  medicinal  powers,  hut  by  no  means  the  power  attributed 
to  it  hy  imaginative  empiricism.  They  tried  the  powdered  root 
infused  in  tepid  water.  It  affects  chiefly  the  head  and  urinary 
organs,  but  has  a  wide  range  of  action.  A  patient  at  the  Hflto| 
Dieu  at  Amiens,  taking  six  drachms  daily  for  some  time,  woke 
up  delirious,  fancying  one  side  of  the  room  to  be  in  flames.  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  gathered  a  variety  in  Lycia,  Vale- 
riana DioKoridis,  which  they  took  to  be  the  real  pau  of  Dioa- 
coridcs.  The  Vaieria  caldlrapa  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the 
Levant,  but  had  become  a  weed  on  many  walls  about  Chelsea, 
having  escaped  from  the  physic  garden  there.  Trimen  in  his 
'  Flora  of  Middlesex,'  makes  Mr.  Cayley  report  it  as  completely 
naturalised  in  1801,  and  Dickson  found  it  on  the  Walla  of  Chel- 
sea HospitaL'  It  is  still  found  at  Eltham,  in  Kent.  Mr.  Trimen 
thinks  Dr.  Uvedale  introduced  it  there  before  1722,  for  be  lived 
in  the  old  palace  at  £ltham.  There  even  now  exists  an  old- 
foahioned  place,  called  '  Uvedale  House,  in  Church  Street,  Cbel- 
Bea,  not  yet  destroyed.  If  Dr.  Uvedale  ever  lived  there,  his 
residence  in  Chelsea  would  connect  Valerian  with  both  ChelaM 
and  Eltham.  From  Withering  we  learn  that  cows  eat  the  Imtw^ 
-whilst  sheep  are  not  fond  of  them.     Cats  so  dehght  in  tbA  B 


that  they  will  even  Gurj^tch  up  the  soil  to  got  at  them,  and  when 
found  (one  of  tlie  eiTects  of  valerian  being  to  cause  '  irresiatible 
laughter')  the  demurest  anil  moat  discreet  of  elderly  pussey-cats 
irisketh  again  as  in  her  kitten  days.  It  is  also  the  one  point  in 
the  universe  in  u'hii'h  rats  and  cats  aj«  agreed ;  the  rats  so  love 
the  loot  that  rat-uitthets  use  it  to  draw  them  together.  It  is 
bIbo  suggested  that  the  name  Valerian  is  derived  firom  the  Latin 
verb  Vala>-yaUTe=^lo  bo  strong  or  efficacious,  ».«,  in  oUubIod  to 
its  strong  odour,  eo  attractive  to  the  lower  aninials,  especi&lly 
cats  ;  or  because  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Valeriana  o^id- 
nalis  was  a  powerful  medicinal  agent.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
really  a  strong  and  ^Qicacious  anti -spasmodic.  The  above  deri- 
Tatioa  certainly  appears  more  likely  to  the  true  one,  than  an- 
otboi  which  has  been  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  150  species  of 
the  Valerians  were  named  after  some  botanist  of  the  name  of 

Valerius.  Ayridrdfnm  lU  AiHamm, 

Lost  Appetite. 
Id  1835,  Dr.  Coulter  stated  to  the  British  Association,  that 
in  India  is  found  a  plant  a  species  of  VeTatruyni  (hellebore),  not 
the  VeratTum  of  the  shops,  a  portion  of  which  was  taken  medi- 
cinally by  a  person  labouring  under  dyspepsia,  so  that  he  could 
make  use  of  no  food,  and  having,  at  the  time,  to  lide  thirty 
miles  a  day.  After  the  second  dose,  his  appetite  returned.  Xhs 
plant  is  called  by  the  natives,  the  Indian's  root. 


Grains  of  Paradise. 


Guinea  grains,  or  Malaguela,  a  pepper,  are  the  seeds  a 
species  of  Cardamum.  They  are  imported  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where  they  are  used  for  seasoning  food,  and  are  held  in 
great  esteem.  In  Africa  they  are  considered  to  be  extremely 
wholesome. 

Grains  of  Paradise  were  used  very  anciently  as  a  spiee  in  En- 
glish cookery.     The  ancient  foe-favour  of  the  city  of  Iforwich  is     , 
twenty-four  herring-pies,  each  containing  fivo  herrings,   to  be 
cairied  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Carleton.     In  1629, 
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these  pies  TCere  eeosoued  with  balf-a-pound  of  ginger,  half  a-pound 
of  pepper,  a  quarterof-a-pound  of  ciunamou,  o 
one  ounce  of  long  pepper,  lialf-an-ounce  of  grains  of  paradiai 
and  hftlf-ao-nunce  of  galangales.  About  forty  thousanii  pounds 
of  this  seed  are  yearly  imported  into  England.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  what  is  UBcd  in  veterinary  medicine,  all  this  is  said  to  be 
employed  to  impart  appearance  of  strength  to  malt  liquoi  and 
spirituous  liquore.  Yet,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  no  brewer  or 
dealer  in  beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  use  grains  of  para- 
dise, under  a  penalty  of  2001,  far  each  offence  ;  and  no  druggist 
shall  sell  the  substance  to  a  brewer  uudct  a  peualty  of  SOOI.  for 
each  offence.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  both  sold  and  used,  principally 
along  with  capsicum  and  juuipcr.betries,  to  give  a  hot  stroug 
flavour  to  London  gin ;  and  along  with  Cocculus  Indicus  and 
other  bitters,  to  give  a  relish  and  warmth  to  country  beer. 
Musk. — Dipfobio-i  of  Powerful  Odours. 
It  is  Baid  that  a  grain  of  musk  is  capable  of  perfuming  for 
-several  years  a  chamber  twelve  feet  s<]uarB  without  sustaining 
any  Henaiblo  diminution  of  its  volume  or  weight.  But  such  a 
chamber  contains  3,965,984  inches,  and  each  cubic  inch  contains 
1,000  cubic  tenths  of  an  inch,  making  in  alt  three  billions  of 
cubic  tenths  of  an  inch.  Now,  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost 
certain,  that  each  such  cubic  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  air  pf  the 
room  contains  one  oi  more  of  the  paiticles  of  the  musk,  and  that 
this  air  has  been  changed  many  thousands  of  times.  Imagina- 
tion recoils  before  a  computation  of  the  number  of  the  particles 
thus  diffused  and  expended.  Yet  have  ihey  altogetlier  no  appre- 
ciable weight  and  magnitude. 

Liquorice. 
The  root  of  the  GhjnjnhiM  glabra,  a  plant  growing  in  Spain, 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  a.  very  sweet  substance  called  liquoriee  \ 
which  ia  employed  to  sweeten  nauseous  drugs,  and  by  itself  as  a 
good  demulcent.     It  is  much  used  in  coughs,  colds,  and  otb 
affections  of  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs ;  and  when  formed  intn 
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is  containing  each  about  a  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
it  forms  a  very  eoothicg  application  to  the  tliroat  and  larynx. 

The  li(|uorice,  when  estracted  with  water,  becomes  dark- 
coloured  and  black  in  tbe  ait.  The  dried  estract  is  known  in 
this  country  under  the  nnmca  of  Spanish  and  Italian  Juice ;  from 
the  countries  in  whirh  it  is  most  abundantly  produced.  Itdifien 
in  flavour  from  all  the  other  sagara ;  it  docs  not  crystallise  or  fer- 
ment when  yeast  is  added  to  it. 

Good  liquorice  juice  is  black,  dry,  easily  broken  (in  cold 
weather),  with  a  shining  fracture.  It  should  dissolve  easily  and 
entirely  in  the  mouth,  when  pure ;  but  crude  liquorice,  be- 
sides starch  and  meal,  has  generally  more  or  leas  copper,  rarely 
brass,  derived  from  the  pans  in  which  it  has  been  boiled  ;  it  ia, 
therefore,  subjected  to  purification,  and  then  termed  rejijud 
liquorice.  Thb  is  done  by  melting  it  in  water,  draining  off  ths 
solution,  so  as  to  leave  the  sand  or  other  impurities  behind, 
and  in  spigrating  it ;  then  pouring  it  into  more  slender  cylinden 
which  are  generally  soft  and  moist,  even  when  sugar  has  beea 
added  to  them ;  a  better  addition  is  a  small  quantity  of  gum 
Arabic. 

For  medicinal  purposes,  tbe  root  is  largely  cultivated  at 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey.  It  is  also  grown  at  I'ontefract,  in  York, 
shire,  where  the  area  of  the  once  famous  castle  is  chiefly  liquor- 
ice-grounds  -  and  the  cakes  hear  the  impression  of  the  castle 
keep,  and  are  called  Ponkfracl  Cakes,  the  preparation  of  which. 
is  carefully  attended  to.  More  than  500  tons  of  liquorice  are 
imported  in  a  year.  The  principal  consumption  is  said  to  be  by 
brewers  In  the  manufacture  of  porter. 

Propehties  of  thb  Hop. 
The  hop  is  a  perennial  plant,  the  female  inflorescence  of  which 
forms  the  substance  colled  hop.4,  the  use  of  which  in  brewing  ts 
so  well  known.  The  female  llowei's,  called  cones,  strobuli,  or 
catkins  of  this  plant,  when  ripe,  constitute  tbe  hops,  which,  in- 
dependent of  their  employment  in  brewing,  are  of  considerable 
utility  in  medicine.     The  mature  hope  consist  of  a  number  of. 
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imbricated  membranoua  scales,  having  Uie  fruit  at  their  base ; 
the  surface,  both  of  the  scales  and  of  the  fruit,  is  studded  with 
aromatic  glands,  which  prepare  a  material  bearing  considerubla 
resemblance  to  the  pollen  of  the  anlbers,  and  termed  lupuline. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  part,  as  in  it  reside  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  ;  it  possesses  a  cellular  structure,  and  in  the 
cells  are  contained  volatile  oil,  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  with  tau- 
nin,  and  a  trace  of  malic  acid,  with  acetate  and  hydrochlorate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Parid  considers  the  superiority  of  the  hop  as  an  ingredient 
in  our  molt  liquor  to  depend  upon  the  fact  of  its  containing 
within  itaelf  several  distinct  and  independent  elements  of  activity, 
which  the  bitter  herbs  that  have  at  difft^rent  times  been  employed 
as  a  substitute  do  not  possess.  Tlio  bitter  principle  imparts  to 
^e  beverage  a  tonic  quality  and  an  agreeable  flavour ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  an  aromatic  ingredient  adds  a  warmth  and  stimu- 
lating property,  and  modilies  the  bitterness ;  it  likewise  contains 
an  astringent  principle  (tannin)  the  eifects  of  whicb  are  to  pre- 
cipitate the  vegetable  mucilage,  and  thus  to  remove  from  the  beer 
the  active  principle  of  its  fermentation  ;  every  attempt,  therefore, 
to  substitute  an  ordinary  bitter  for  that  of  the  hop,  must  neces- 
sarily fail,  unless  a  compound  can  be  so  artfully  constructed  as  to 
contain  in  duo  proportions  the  pnncipica  of  bitterness,  astrin- 
gency,  and  aroma. 

The  aromatic  bitter  gives  to  the  hop  a  marked  power  over  the 
digestive  organs  when  debilitated.  A  narcotic  property  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  article,  which  is  denied  to  it  by  some  writers, 
who  attribute  the  intoxicating  power  of  beer  entirely  to  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains.  Yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tincture  of  hops,  and  even  extract  of  hops,  possess  sedative 
powers,  and  often  procure  quiet  and  sleep,  where  opium  cannot 
be  borne,  Decoction  does  not  seem  to  be  a  judicious  mode  of 
preparation,  and  should  not  be  practised.  LupuMne  has  been 
administered  alone,  but  this  docs  nut  possess  any  advantages  over 
the  common  plan. 

The  pillow  of  hops  was  formerly  recommended  to  produce 


sleep,  from  one  of  tbo  most  active  ingreiiienta  of  the  hop,  whidi  ' 

ia  a  DBrcotic,   easeatial  oil,  nbich  gives  tlie  flower  its  peculi&F  ' 

smell ;  the  other  properties  of  the  hop  are  a.  yellovf  resiD,  and  the  ' 
bitter  ptiiiciple  posaesaed  of  peculiar  medicinal  qualities,  which 

chemists  call  lupvlins.     These  substances  aie  chiefly  confined  to  | 

the  yellow  grains  scattered  over  the  scales  of  the  cones.  i 

The  Kev.  John    Ward,    Vicar    of    Stratford-upon-Avon    in 

Shakespeare's  time,  says,  "  Wee  havo  utterly  lost  what  was  the  | 

thing  which  preserved  beer  so  long,  before  hops  were  found  out  \ 
in  England." 

ELECiSfPANB.  ' 

Of  this  plant,  HtUnium,  Inula,  or  Enula  campana,  all  the  old  i 
bcrhala  speak  iu  high  terms  of  commeudatioo.  In  Gemtatiy  a 
vine  made  of  it  is  in  great  esteem.  It  was  accounted  warm,  | 
opening,  detersive,  and  efficacious  in  diseaeea  of  the  lunga.  Dr. 
Hill  even  says  that  hardly  any  plant  has  more  virtue,  but  tliat 
its  greatest  virtue  is  in  curing  couglis.  An  infusion  of  the  fresh  | 
root  with  honey  was  found  very  sacccHsful  in  hooping  congh.  ^ 
For  these  purposes  it  was  also  made  into  candy,  and  gradually  ' 
became  a  mere  sweet  thing  for  cliUdren  ;  so  that  now  its  medi- 
cinal virtues  are  forgotten,  and  it  is  sold  merely  as  a  candy  in 
confectioners'  shops  with  no  more  of  the  plant  in  it  than  there 
is  of  barley  in  whnt  is  now  sold  as  barley-sugar. 

The  virtue  of  elecampane  was  celebrated  in  an  old  distich : — • 
Enula  campana  rediHt  prscordia  aana. 

The  German  name  is  Alaiiiivurzel.  In  a  German  herbal  ot 
1689,  it  is  proclaimed  good  against  the  Plague,  and  pcstileDti>l 
diseases.  Tho  author  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  herb  mots. 
He  says  that  many  valuable  medicines  may  be  prepared  with 
elecampane,  and  principally  for  asthma,  hard  breathing,  and  dry 
cough,  for  which  he  directs  the  composition  of  an  electuary, 
further  recommends  it  to  be  candied  like  Angdisd,  and  e 
morning  and  evening  for  asthmatical  complaints.  Ho  veif 
amusingly  tells  his  readers  that  it  has  long  been  cuBtomoiy  in 
Switzerland,  Swabis,  and  Bavaria,  to  keep  a  piece  of  clecampani 
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tool  in  the  mouth  in  the  moming  fiistiiig,  a&d  that  the  same  is 
customary  oa  tlie  Rhine  and  other  waters,  againEt  poisonous 
exhalations  and  bad  air.  He  has  suverol  more  medical  uses  for 
elecampane,  but  all  Ihess  old  real  or  aiipposeit  virtues  aio  now 
forgotten.  The  article  sold  under  this  name  some  five-and-forty 
years  ago  in  Loudon,  was  not  a  fluid  but  a  solid,  principally  com- 
posed of  sugar,  and  coloured  with  cochiueaL  This  having  been 
melted  by  heat,  was  poured  into  a  shallow  tin  dish  and  allowed 
to  cool,  when  it  formed  a  hard  and  brittle  cake,  of  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  was  nut  so  tough  as  the  kin- 
dred compounds,  hardbake  and  toffy,  being  easily  broken  either 
by  the  hand  or  a  slight  pressure  of  the  teelh.  A  correspondent 
of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  saw  in  1S70,  at  the  village  of  C'astleton 
in  Derbyshire,  on  Easter  Monday,  tbat  every  child,  without 
exception  had  a  bottle  of  mixtuni — the  younger  ones  having  one 
tied  around  their  necks — oil  sucking  away  at  this  curious  com- 
pound of  Spanish  (liiiuorice  t)  juice,  sugar  and  water,  and  it  was 
stated  to  have  been  an  Eaeter  custom  at  Castletoa  from  time 
unmemoriaL 

Hasne-bane;  Hiooyauus. 
Here  are  two  words  wrongly  spelt,  according  to  our  notions. 
Our  English  word  Aenbune  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  plant  which 
is  fatal  to  domestic  fowls ;  but  nobody  makes  out  tbat  the  hens 
ever  eat  it.  la  Gerard's  '  Herbal  '  (_1697)  Aanwfriune  is  given 
as  the  only  French  word  for  what  they  now  cull  jtu^Kime,  trom 
the  Italian  ^wiguianio.  In  the  Academy's  Dictionary  h^aAiant 
and  liene-btne  are  given  as  obsolete  forms  for  which  reference  is 
made  to  jus^iame.  Iv'eilher  liannf  or  bane  has  aepaiate  recog- 
nition from  the  Academy,  not  docs  eitlier  occur  in  any  compound 
except  one,  as  far  as  I  can  find.  It  may  be  suspected  that  a 
form  of  the  old  word  is  seen  in  that  '  hebenon  '  with  which  the 
Danish  Cain  murders  hia  brolber.  The  Greek  word  means  Iwg- 
bean.  14ow,  iio  is  the  crude  form  of  hog,  and  xua/tie  is  hwn ; 
hence  utxuaiUD;  (byocyumus)  should  be  Ibe  woid:  analogous  with. 
mtdXoc,  uBfidq;,  &C.     Tbo  common  form  i.;ax<ja/i.H  (hyoscyamus) 


-with  the  tiiU.  genitive  la;,  is  just  such  a  word  ss  we  see  in  hone- 
Todish,  cow's  heel,  gooscs-beny,  &c.     It  is  true  that  the  insortion 

maj'  only  be  intended  to  avoid  a  number  of  short  syllables  coming 
together,  aa  seems  to  bo  done  in  wjorsXos,  &c.  But  we  need  not 
preaervo  what  to  a.  Greek  ear  was  only  euphonic,  to  the  confusion 
of  etymology.     It  would  surely  be  desirable  to  write  kyoeyafimt. 


Ipecacdakha. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  found  in  Brazil,  furnislies  lu 
with  one  of  the  best  and  safest  emetics.  The  introduction  of 
thts  celchraled  root  into  medical  practice  was  chie£y  owing  to 
Helvetius,  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the  work  'De  I'Espiit,' 
who  came  from  Holland  to  Paris  very  young  to  practice  medicine. 
He  attended  and  cured  a  drug-merchant,  who  paid  Lim  with  a 
packet  of  the  root  from  Brazil,  called  Ipecacuanha.  After  some 
experiments  in  tlte  hospitals,  Hulvetiua  found  it  possessed  Iha 
virtue  of  curing  dysentery.  Before  the  end  of  thirty-two  yeara,  hs 
bad  made  100,000  croirns,  by  curing  that  disease.  Louis  XIT. 
gave  him  a  thousand  luuis  for  his  secret.  By  its  success  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Radix  atUi-dysentrica. 

Saffeon,  its  Hi3T0rv  akd  EcoNOiir, 
SaSron  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  eativa,  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  ia  Essex,  so 
as  to  give  to  one  of  its  ancient  towns  the  epithet  of  Soffi'on 
{Jfalden).  Hatkluyt  was  told  at  Saffron  Walden  that  a  pilgrim 
brought  Irom  the  Levant  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ilL, 
the  first  root  of  Saffron,  which  ho  had  found  means  to  conceal 
in  his  staff  made  hollow  for  that  purpose  ;  '  and  so,'  says  Hork- 
luyt,  '  ho  brought  this  root  into  this  realm  with  venture  of  his 
lil'e ;  for,  if  he  had  been  taken,  by  the  law  of  the  country  from 
whence  it  came,  he  had  died  for  the  fact' 

The  culture  of  Saffron  at  Saffron  Walden  has  been  long  aban- 
doned :  it  must  have  been  costly,  for  we  find  the  Corporation  of 
Safljon  Walden  paying  hve  guineas  for  a  pound  of  Saffron,  t« 
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present  to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  ber  visit  to  iba  jiloco.  Noarif 
40,000  flowers  are  required  to  yield  one  pound  of  SoOron ;  tho 
old  etatement  that  203,91^0  irers  roquisitoiBa  groasoxoggonition. 
Saffron  Hill,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  was  Tor- 
merly  part  of  the  garden  of  Ely  House,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  crops  of  Safiron  which  it  borcu 

Beckmann  has  a  curious  chapter  upon  the  ancient  history  of 
Saffron,  and  its  medicinal  use  among  tho  Orientals  :  the  lCun>- 
peans,  who  adopted  the  pharmacy  of  tho  Greeks,  sent  to  the 
Levant  for  Saffron,  until  ihey  Icamt  to  rear  it  tbomselvus  ;  aud 
in  Hertodl'a  Crocologui, .  Jena,  1G70,  may  bo  found  the  sovend 
uses  of  Saffron,  even  to  tbo  simplest  form  of  preparing  it,  Tho 
ancienta  employed  it  strangely  as  a  peri'ume,  strewing  their 
halls,  theatres,  and  courts  with  it,  and  preparing  with  it  scented 
salves. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Saffron  are  chiefly  due  to  tts 
TolatUe  oil :  the  Jlay  Saffron  is  now  only  in  demand,  the  Caks 
SuffroJt  being  on  artificial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  aatt'ron. 
flower,  made  np  with  gum,  &c.,  and  pressed  into  laycn.  Saffron 
formerly  enjoyed  high  repute,  both  as  a  perfume,  and  as  a  ner- 
vine, stomachic,  and  narcotic  drug.  Its  odour  may  affect  some 
Tery  susceptible  individuals ;  and  we  have  known  SuH'ron  lo  be 
worn  in  silken  bags  to  prevent  infection.  It  is  still  a  [wpulor 
remedy  for  eruptive  diseases,  as  measles — a  remnant  of  Iho  old 
doctrine  of  colours ;  and  to  the  same  notion  is  to  be  referred  the 
giving  Saffron  to  canary-birds  when  moulting,  a  practice  repro- 
bated by  Bechstein,  who  judiciously  recommends  iron  to  be  put 
in  the  water  at  such  times.  On  the  Continent  Sa&on  is  used 
OS  a  condiment  for  food  ;  in  England  it  is  employed  lo  colour 
cbeese  and  confectionery,  and  as  ft  dye. 

The  colour  sppeais  to  have  been  forbidden  at  one  time  by  law ; 
for  in  1146,  a  parliament,  held  at  Trim,  forbade  the  Irish  to  wear 
sbirts  Btained  with  So&tn,  which  Ihey  seem  hitherto  to  havo 
worn  without  any  clung«  till  they  dropped  off  their  badu. 
SaStton  was  mncb  used  in  the  yellow  sUrch  oo  fasbiooftbl*  Is 
liiigUnd  in  the  aerenteeDtli  centary. 
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Saffron  was  alao  used  to  colour  the  Warden-Pear  Piea,  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare  : 

I  must  have  Bn&on,  to  colour  the  warden-pies. 

Henry  says ;  '  Saffron  must  be  put  into  all  Lent  soupg,  sauces, 
and  diahea  :  without  Saffron  we  cannot  bavo  well-cooked  ftas' 
In  John  Traclescnnt'a  catalogue  of  his  ganion  at  South  Lambeth, 
we  find  '  meadow  saffcona  from  Constantinople.' 

Fnm  Tki^at  Mf  snimUl)  humi.  Jmi  Btrki. 

'Naked  boye '  is  the  Wiltahiro  name  for  meadow  saffron,  or 
colchicum,  'which,'  says  Ray,  '  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  bare 
eeeu  in  any  other  Bort  of  Saffron  growing  wild  in  England.*  ' 


Sage  Tba,  akd  Saob  Woje. 

Sago  has  lost  much  of  its  medicinal  reputation  since  the 
Charlemagne,  when  the  School  of  Salerno  thought  so  highly  of 
it  as  to  leave  thia  dictum  of  old  Saracenic  pharmacy :  Car  mori- 
aiuT  homo  cum  Salvia  crescit  in  horto  f  {Why  should  man  die 
when  Sage  flourishes  in  the  garden !) 

Sage  is  a  plant  having  a  warm,  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  and 
ia  sometimes  eaten  between  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  for 
its  bitterness  and  astringency.  It  is  alao  taken  in  the  form  of 
infusions,  and  drunk  like  tea,  for  its  stimulant,  carminative,  and 
tonic  effects.  With  a  little  lemon-juice,  sage  tea  it  used  tta  a 
diluting  drink  in  fevarish  disorders.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
prefer  the  infusion  of  eage-leavea  to  that  of  their  own  tea ;  and 
the  Dutch  once  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  by  carrying  sage- 
leaves  to  China,  and  bringiDg  back  four  times  the  weight  of 
tea-leaves.  Clary  is  a  kind  of  sago  t  it  is  used  for  making  wine 
which  reaemhlea  Frontignac,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic 
qualities. 

Sage  Wine  is  made  by  boiling  three  gallons  of  water  and  six 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and,  as  the  scum  rises,  take  it  off;  pour 
the  engar  and  water  in  n  tub,  boiling  hot,  upon  a  gallon  of  red 
sago-leaves,  picked  and  washed.  When  the  liquor  is  nearly  cold, 
put  in  the  juice  of  four  large  lemons,  beaten  with  a  little  alo 
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yeaat ;  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  atatifl  43  houra  ;  then  strain  it 
through  a  hiur  sieve  into  a  vossel  that  wilt  jiist  hold  it ;  when 
it  has  done  working,  stop  it  down  closely,  aad  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month  bottle  it,  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  each  bottle. 
This  wine  is  best  when  three  months  old. 

Fiaa. 

The  Fktts  Carica  of  botaniaU  is  a  small  tree  with  rongh,  bbod, 
deciduous  leaves,  naturally  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  and  more  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit.     In  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  and  oven  so  far  as  the  south  of  France,  the 
fruit  is  so  well  ripeoed  as  to  form  a  valuable  article  of  exporta- 
tion into  Great  Britain  aloue.     The  fig  is  grown  with  some  suc- 
cess even  in  the  southoru  and  milder  parta  of  England,  but  is          ^H 
Beldom  found  in  the  northern  parts,  or  in  Scotland,  except  under       ^^H 
gbss.                                                                                                ^H 

The  best  figs  are  brought  from  Turkey  ;  many  from  the  south        ^^1 
of  Franco,  where  they  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  after       ^^| 
dipping  them  in  hot  ley,  made  with  the  ashes  of  the  fig-tree.        ^^H 
The  recent  fruit,  completely  ripe,  is  atifl,  succulent,  and  easily        ^^H 
digested,  unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities,  when  it  is  apt       ^^H 
to  occasion  flatulency,  p^in  of  the  stomach,  and  dian'hcca.     Figs       ^^H 
are  very  nutritious,  as  their  sugar  is  united  with  a  large  portion       ^^M 
of  mucilaginous  matter,  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  cosier  U>        ^^| 
digest  than  any  of  the  other  sweet  fruits.     Figs  are  used  in        ^^| 
medicine  as  emollients,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  pectoral  decoo-        ^^H 
tions ;  thoy  are  also  used  as  cataplasms  to  promote  suppuration.        ^^M 
They  are  applied,  as  warm  as  can  be  borne,  to  gum-boils,  and        ^^H 
other  parts,  where  poultices  cannot  bo  confined.                                    ^^H 

The  medicinal  use  of  figs  is  of  scriptural  antiquity.     The  first       ^^^ 
cataplasm  on  record  is  that  which  »as  used  by  King  Hezekiah, 
who  lived  260  years  heforo  Hippocrates.     '  Isaiah  said.  Take  a 
lump  of  figs  ;  and  they  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  tho  boil ;  and  he           ^_ 
recovered.'— 2  Kinss.  xx.  7.                                                               ^H 
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and  various  methods  have  been  tiu<>ge8ted  to  prevent  this.  In 
the  Levant,  to  insure  a  crop,  a  process  terined  caprificatim  is  re- 
sorted to,  whiuh  consista  in  placing  among  the  cultivated  figs 
branches  of  the  wild  fig,  in  ivliich  a  kind  ol'  Cjnips  abounds. 
This  insect,  issuing  from  the  wild  fruit,  enters  the  others,  brush- 
ing about  the  pollen  in  the  inside,  and  so  fertilizing  the  fruit. 
Or,  those  ligs  that  drop  preinnturely,  and  are  chiefly  filled  with 
the  male  flowers,  are  preserved  and  introduced  among  the  green 
growing  figs,  with  a  view  to  their  pollen  being  carried  by  insecU 
to  the  flowera  where  they  are  wanted. 

Fig-Sunday  ie  a  popular  name  for  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  desire  to  eat  the  iruit  of  the 
fig-tree  on  his  way  from  Bethany,  on  the  Monday  fotlawing; 
Hence,  in  certain  parts  of  Eugliind,  by  rich  and  poor,  figs  are 
eaten  on  this  day.  Miss  Baker,  in  her  '  tforthamptonshlro 
Glossary,'  I8G4,  states  that  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  above 
day  '  the  market  at  Northampton  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
figs,  and  there  are  more  purcliused  at  this  time  than  throughout 
tile  rest  of  the  year;  even  the  eh  ant j -children  in'aome  placea 
are  regaled  with  them,'  Hone,  in  his  '  Year  Book,"  states  ibtt 
it  bus  long  been  the  custom  for  the  inhahitants  to  cat  figs  on 
this  day  at  Keropton  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  also  keep 
wassail,  and  make  merry  ;  and  we  remember  the  fig  observance 
as  commou  in  our  school  days,  in  the  same  county,  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  some  twenty  years  before  Hone  wrote,  as  above. 

Fig-pies  were  formerly  eaten  in  Lancashire  on  Fig-pie  Sunday, 
in  Lent ;  they  consisted  of  sugar,  treacle,  and  dried  figs.  In 
Staffordshire  tbey  were  eaten  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

The  proverbial  history  of  the  lig  is  interesting.  To  ffive  the 
fg  was  anciently  an  expression  of  contempt  or  insult,  which  con- 
eieted  in  thrusting  the  thumb  between  two  of  the  closed  fingers, 
or  into  the  mouth  ;  whence,  hilt  Iht  thumb.  The  custom  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  originally  Spanish.  According  to  some  authored 
it  convened  an  insulting  allusion  to  a  contemptuous  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  MUanese,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
in  11(12,  when  ho  took  their  city.     But  this  lias  much  of  the  air 
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«f  a  fable,  and  the  Spanisli  exprosaioa  for  it,  Dar  una  Mga,  does 
not  snpport  it ;  for  higo  is  a  fig,  not  higa;  though  the  similarity 
of  thu  words  may  have  caused  the  error  or  equivoque  ;  and  the 
same  exists  in  Italian.  The  aame  phrase  and  allusion  pervades 
all  modern  Europe. 

A  jig  for  ym,  is  still  known  as  a.  familiar  expression  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  must  have  arisen  from  the  other,  as  figs  were  never 
BO  common  horo  as  to  be  proverbially  wortiiless.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  peisuaaion  that  the  fig  was  of  Spanish  origin,  was  here 
▼ery  prevalent.     Hence,  Pistol  saya : 

A  figo  for  thy  friendahip  ! — 
Tbefig  of  Spain.— Shakspeare'B  Ha,  V.,  Act  Hi.  Scene  fi. 
And  again,  '  When  Pistol  lies,  do  this  \i.e.  make  the  action  of 
reproach],  and  fig  me,  like  the  bragging  Spaniard.' — 2  Htn,  IV,, 
Act  v..  Scene  3. 

And  lo  farewell,  I  wilt  retomo 

To  Lmly  Hope  Bgayne, 

And  for  a  token,  1  thee  sende 

A  doting  /in  fff  Spagfie. 

,  Ulp.  Fu/ip.  Art  Q/FlaiUry,  c  iv. 
But  there  was  a  wowe  kind  of  Spanish  fig,  the  notoriouBneas 
of  which,  perhaps,  occasioned  some  confusion,  so  that  one  fig  was 
mistaken  for  the  other.     This  was  the  poisontd  fig,  employed  in 
Spain  as  a  secret  way  of  destroying  an  obnoxious  person.     To 
this  fatal  fig  many  passages  uucquivocally  refer : 
There,  there's  the  mischief ;  t  mastpoiioa  him. 
One  fig  send*  him  to  Erebue Shirleg,  Brothem,  vaL  iii.  p.  37- 

Thb  Earliest  Kbhits. 
All  the  writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  putting  the  fig  at  the 
head  of  the  fruit-trees  lirst  cultivated ;  and  next,  the  vine,  the 
fruit  of  which  serves  for  food,  as  well  as  for  drink  ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  that  tho 
fig,  grape,  and  olive  were  known  in  Egypt  from  time  imme- 
morial. Leeks,  onions,  and  garUc,  together  with  cucumbers  and 
melons,  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early 


period  (Nimi.  xi.  5),  Moaes,  from  his  desBription  of  the  garden 
of  Edeu,  and  his  direction  as  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
Caaoan,  eeema  not  only  to  have  boen  a  tasteful,  but  &  judicious 
husbandman.  Ho  directs,  that  after  planting  the  vine  and  the 
%,  the  trees  should  not  bo  allowed  to  ripen  any  fruit  for  the 
first  thrco  years,  '  the  produce  of  the  fourth  ia  for  the  X^rd,'  and 
it  is  not  till  the  fifth  year  that  it  may  be  eaten  by  the  planter. 
This  trait  of  Canaauitiah  culture  must  have  contributed  m&to- 
rialJy  to  the  flourishing  of  &uit  trees. 

The  gardens  of  Alcinoua  are  said  to  have  contuued  pear^ 
pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  and  other  fruits  '  brilliant  to  the  sight,' 
probably  citrons  or  oranges.  The  culinary  v^etablea  are  not 
particularized,  but  tbey  were  planted  in  beds.  It  matters  little 
that  these  gardens  are  fabulous :  it  is  enough  that  the  fraits 
mentioned  were  known  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

In  tho  '  One  Hundred  Points  of  Tusser,'  ia  given  a  Hat  of  the 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  then  known,  under  tho  following 
heads :  '  Swedes  and  herbes  for  the  kynhen,  herbes  and  ioote& 
for  sallets  and  sawce,  herbes  and  rootes  to  boyle  or  to  butter, 
strewing  herbes  to  elill  iu  Bummer,  necessarie  herbes  to  grow  in 
the  garden,  for  physick,  not  reherst  before.'  In  the  whole  ho 
enumerates  more  than  1 50  species,  besides  a  copious  catalogae  of 
fruits;  which—with  the  exception  of  the  fig,  orange,  and  pome- 
granate, introduced  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  muak-melotu 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  pine-apple,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century — include  all  the  species  at 
present  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  England  was  depreciated  by  some  in 
TuEsor'a  time,  probably,  as  Dr.  PuUeney  conjectures,  from  seeing 
the  superior  productions  brought  from  Holland  and  France.  Dr. 
Boleyn,  a  contemporary  of  Tusser,  defends  it,  saying,  '  we  had 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  hops,  of  our  own  growth,  be- 
fore the  importation  of  these  articles  into  England  by  the  London 
and  Kentish  gardeners,'  but  that  tho  cultivation  of  them  had 
been  much  neglected.  Oldys,  speaking  of  Gerarde's  garden,  and 
alluding  to  the  same  subject,  considers  it  as  a  proof  '  that  oar 
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ground  could  produce  other  fruits,  besides  hips  aad  haws,  acortis 
and  pignuts.'  Gorarde  was  an  apothecarj ;  his  phyaic-gardens 
vero  iu  Hulbom  and  Old  Street,  and  were  nch  in  every  useful 

and  ornamental  plant. 

Early  Eohan  GiBDENisa, 

The  Eomans,  it  is  conjectured  from  some  epigrams  in  Martial, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  cucumbers  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Columella,  had  even  arrived  at  the  luxury  of  forcing  vege- 
tahles.  The  lapis  Sj/ecularis,  we  are  informed,  could  be  spht  into 
thin  plates,  which  supplied  the  place  of  glass  frames.  By  means 
of  these,  Tiberias,  ^Tho  was  fond  of  cucumbers,  hod  a  succession 
of  them  throughout  the  year.  They  were  grown,  Columella  tells 
UB,  in  baskets  of  warm  horse-dung  covered  with  earth,  placed  out 
of  doors  in  fine  weather,  and  taken  in  at  night.  Sir  Joseph  Baclis 
thinks  it  probable  that  grapes  and  peaches  were  also  forced,  and 
that  the  Romans  had  hot  walls,  as  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  flues. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  husbandman  called  his  kitcheorgardea 
'a  second  dessert,'  or  'a  flitch  of  bacon,  which  was  always  ready 
to  be  cut,'  or  'a  salad  easy  to  he  cooked  and  light  of  digestion,' 
and  judged  there  must  he  a  had  housewife  where  the  garden  (her 
special  charge)  was  in  disorder. 

The  horticulture  of  the  Bomans  was  entirely  empirical,  and  car- 
ried on  with  the  superstitious  observances  dictated  by  Polytheism. 
Vorro  directs  his  &iends  to  adore  Venus  as  the  patroness  of  the 
garden,  and  to  observe  lunar  days  ;  some  things,  he  adds,  are  to 
be  done  while  the  moon  id  increasing;  and  others,  as  the  cutting 
of  com  and  underwood,  when  she  is  on  the  decrease.  '  I  attend 
to  these  regulations  piously,'  says  Agnsius,  'not  only  in  shearing 
my  sheep,  but  in  cutting  my  hair ;  for  I  might  become  bald  if  I 
did  not  do  this  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.'  We  are  informed  by 
Columella,  that  husbandmen,  who  were  more  religious  than  ordi- 
nary, when  they  sowed  turnips,  prayed  that  they  might  grow 
both  for  ihemselves  and  their  neighbours.  '  If  caterpillars  attack 
them,'  he  adds,  with  suitable  gravity,  '  a  woman  going  with  her 
26—2 
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Iiair  loose,  Eind  bare  foot«d,  will  kill  tbem ;  but  women  must  not 
ba  admitted  where  cucumbei^  or  gourds  are  planted,  foT  coio* 
monly  green  tilings  languish  and  are  cliccked  in  their  giowtli  bjs 
their  handling  them.'  \ 

The  "Wondehs  of  Gikseng. 

Ginseng  is  a  root  found  in  China,  to  which  extraordinai^ 
properties  have  been  ascribed ;  it  is, not  only  considered  a  uni-j 
versol  remedy  for  all  maladies,  bat  is  spoken  of  in  the  higbeafe 
terms  aa  a  specilic  in  particular  circumstances.  Volumes  hav^ 
been  written  in  Chinese  upon  the  Bupposed  virtues  of  the  rootli 
it  is  affirmed  that  it  wards  off  fatigue,  invigorates  the  enfeebled! 
frame,  restores  the  exhausted  animal  poweis,  makes  old  pooplfr 
young,  and  so  on.  The  weight  in  gold  has  been  given  by  Uwi 
Chinese  for  this  root,  which,  we  are  told,  grows  only  in  the  most, 
remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  where  its  col<< 
lection  is  attended  by  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest^ 
man.  ^Nevertheless,  botanists  believe  the  Ginseng  to  bo  nothing 
more  than  a  plant  called  Pai\a%  quingne-folmm,  also  fonnd  iijf 
North  America,  where  no  such  qualities  as  those  spoken  of  bji 
the  Chinese  are  recognised.  It  his,  however,  not  ccrttun  thaC 
this  identification  la  correct ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  suppoeem 
that  such  extraordinary  faith  in  the  energies  of  the  plant  can  bs 
altogether  destitute  of  Ibundation.  Nothing  better  deserves  scien-ij 
tific  investigation.  I 

This  strange  root  has  for  ages  been  extolled  in  China  aa  aa 
universal  medicine  or  panacea.  Tlio  genuine  Mantchurian  GinJ 
seng  consists  of  astern,  from  which  the  leaves  spring;  of  acentiM 
root,  and  of  two  roots  branching  off  at  the  same  point  from  eacU 
side  of  the  centre  root.  The  stem  somewhat  resembles  the  bean 
and  neck,  the  siUo  roots  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  a  man  ;  tbtf 
main  root  represents  the  body  ;  and  a  fork  wliich  the  main  rool 
frequently  forms  supplies  tho  legs.  The  Chinese,  with  a  no! 
ungraceful  feeling,  heheve  that  a  plant  which  thus  expands  int( 
the  human  form,  amid  thickets  and  jungles  on  which  the  fo6 
of  man  never  trod,  must  be  intended  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  human  race.     Tor  Ginseng  loves  the  moist,  dense  fonal 
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-which  cling  to  the  elopes  of  the  hills;  it  nestles  in  rocesaos  which 
are  as  putblesa  now  as  in  the  days  when  the  Golden  Tartars  -^ 
dwelling  iu  tho  plain.  Fine  Mantchurian  Ginseng  is  only  found 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Uauri,  where  ruined  towns  and  fort* 
mark  the  cradle  of  tho  race  which  occupies  the  Imperial  throae. 
The  qualities  of  Ginseng  are  increased  and  intensified  by  age, 
and  a  plant  is  of  no  great  value  until  it  has  been  growing  and 
gathering  strength  for  at  least  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The  upper 
portions  of  tho  root  poesess  the  healing  power;  the  stem  which 
appears  above  ground  ought  not  to  be  eaten,  Fonnerly  the  col- 
lection of  Ginseng  was  io  the  hands  of  some  forty  merchants, 
who  obtained  the  necessary  authority  from  the  Tartar  General  of 
Kirin  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fee,  handing  over  to  Govern- 
ment also  a  certain  weight  of  the  product  of  the  search.  The 
merchants  employed  outlaivs,  whom  the  fear  of  punishment  had 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  wilds,  and  who  underwent  great 
hardships  in  the  task,  menaced  by  starvation,  and  by  the  wolf, 
the  tiger,  and  the  leopard.  But  in  tho  time  of  Taukuang,  Gin- 
seng was  becoming  yearly  more  scarce,  and  plants  of  any  great 
^e  were  rarely  found.  In  order  to  arrest  their  utter  extinction, 
the  collection  of  the  wild  root  was  prohibited  by  Imperial  edict, 
Nevertheless,  a  very  smalt  quantity  is  still  clandestinely  collected 
— to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in  Russian  territory.  It  is  said 
that  a  bit  of  the  root  chewed  by  a  man  running  a  race  will  pre- 
vent his  competitor  irom  getting  the  start  of  Lim.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  same  property  is  attributed  to  garlic ;  and 
the  Hungarian  jockeys  frequently  tie  a  clove  of  it  to  their  racers' 
bits,  when  the  horses  that  run  against  them  fall  back  the  moment 
they  breathe  the  offensive  odour.  It  has  been  proved  that  no 
horse  will  eat  in  a  manger  if  the  mouth  of  any  other  steed  in  tbo 
stable  has  been  rubbed  with  tho  juice  of  this  plant.  Dr.  Mil- 
lingen  bad  occasion  to  ascertain  this  &ct.  '  A  horse  of  mine,'  he 
Bays,  '  was  in  the  same  stall  with  one  belangiog  to  a  brother 
officer;  mine  fell  away  and  refused  his  food,  while  hia  com- 
panion throve  uncommonly  well  I  at  last  discovered  that  a. 
Gorman  groom,  who  bad  charge  of  the  prosperous  animalj  had 


}  to  this  vUo  str;itagem.  It  is  also  supposed  that  men 
who  cat  garlic  knock  up  upon  a.  march  the  soldieis  who  have  not 
made  use  of  it.  Hence,  in  the  old  regulations  of  the  Frencli 
armies,  there  existed  an  order  to  prohibit  the  use  of  garlic  whea 
troops  were  on  a  march. 

Old  Pnrsic  Gabdens  in  London.* 
Holhom  (Old-bourne)  was  famed  for  its  gardens :  £Iy-plac« 
had  its  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  vineyard,  and  orchard,  and 
the  bishops  were  celebrated  for  raising  choice  fruit.  We  have  U> 
this  day  a  pear  called  '  Bishop's  Thumb.'  Gerarde  the  apothecary, 
before  the  year  1597,  had  a  largo  physic-garden  near  his  hoose  ia 
Holbom,  where  he  raised  1,000  plants  and  trees;  Gerardo's 
lieat  publication  was  the  Catalogue  (in  I^tin)  of  his  own  gaidea 

in  Holbom,  printed  in  1596,  4to. ;  reprinted  in  (4to.)  1599.  Tha 
first'  edition  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  whose  garden. 
Gerarde  had  superintended  for  twenty  years ;  the  second  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Haleigh.  A  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion (of  extreme  rarity)  is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  it  proTed 
of  great  use  to  Mr.  Alton  in  preparing  his  '  Hortus  Kewensia,'  by 
enahling  Iiirn  to  ascertain  the  time  when  many  old  plants  verft 
flrat  cultivated.  Gerarde  dated  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Herbal' 
from  Holbom.  Wood  calls  liim  '  the  best  herbalist  of  bia  tinifi.' 
Among  the  I^usdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ia  a  lettez 
of  Gerarde'a  own  Urawing-up,  for  Lord  BurgUley  to  recommond. 
to  the  University  of  CamLridge  the  establishment  of  a  pbyuc- 
garden  there,  to  encourage  the  '  facultie  of  simpling.'  Several 
London  locahties  of  Gerarde's  smjiling  may  be  gatliered  from  his 
'  HerbaL'  Thus,  ho  says  :  '  Of  water  violets  I  have  not  found 
any  such  plenty  in  any  one  place  as  in  the  water  ditches  adjoin- 
ing to  Saint  Geoi'go  Ids  fielde,  near  London.'  He  describes  Mile- 
End,  Whitechapel,  as  '  the  common  near  London  wLere  penny. 
royal  grows  in  great  abundance'  'The  small  wild  bugloesa 
grows  upon  the  drie  ditch  bank  about  Fickadilla ;'  and  he  found 
'  white  saxifi'age,  hurr-reedes,  Ac.,'  in  the  ditch,  right  against  tha 

'CliieQy  abridged  from  '  Curioutiea  of  Ixtadon,'  enlarged  edit.,  1868.  < 
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pl&cB  of  execution,  St.  Thomus-a-WateiiDga,  now  the  Old  Kent 
Koail. 

Tradescaata's  gaiden  at  South  Lambctli  was  well  stored  vith 
ntro  and  cimoua  plaats  collected  in  bU  travels :  iacluding  loees 
from  Itose  Island,  near  Fort  St  Nicholaa.  This  garden  existed 
in  1749,  and  is  described  in  'FLilos.  Trans.'  vol.  xlvt.  Tradee- 
cant  was  'King's  Gardener,'  temp,  Charles  I.  ;  and,  with  his  Eton, 
assembled  at  Lambeth  the  rarities  which  became  the  nnoleuB  of 
the  Aahmolean  Uuseum. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  theii  garden,  published  by  the  second 
Tmdcecant,  are  HoUyhoclcs,  Southernwood,  Wormwood,  the  clua- 
sical  Acanthus,  Prince's  Fuathers ;  tliat  '  great  Fioummour,  or 
purple  flowre  gcntlu;'  Anemones  of  all  sorts;  Dogabane ;  the 
'  Arbor  Judse,  or  Judas  Tree,  with  red  flowrea ;'  the  Uirthworts 
of  the  south  ;  numerous  Jjorth- American  plauts  ;  meadow  Saf- 
frons from  Constantinople  ;  that  '  Fragraria  Novlb  Anglice  non- 
dam  descripta,'  the  mother  of  our  Keens,  Seedlings,  and  Scarlet 
and  British  Queea  Strawberries  \  the  '  Hippo  mam  thrum,'  or 
Ehubarb  of  the  Monks  ;  Marvels  of  Peru  ;  *  Paralyaia  iotna, 
foolish  Cowshp,  or  Jack-au-apes  on  Horseback,'  probably  the 
green  monster  of  the  common  Oslip ;  Puppae,  or  Virginian 
Potatoes ;  '  Populus  alba  Virginiana  Tradoscanti,'  apparently 
one  of  our  Tacamahacs ;  Musk  Itoses,  Double  Yellow  Koses,  and 
'Muscovio  Roses;'  Fox  Grapes,  froia  Virginia;  White  and  Red 
Burlett  Grapes,  Currant  Grape,  Muscadolls,  '  Frontinack  or 
Muaked  Grape,  white  and  red ;'  and  other  rarities,  filling  more 
than  100  pages.  auit.a;  chrmidi,  vs& 

FlE4BAKE. 

Does  any  one  remember  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  of  no  mean 
beauty,  once  called  Chri/sanlliemuta  coccinewit  and  afterwards 
Pijrelhum  carneam  7— a  bright^reen  tufted  thing,  with  rose- 
coloured  flower-heads  as  largo  as  a  half-crown,  and  leaves  not 
unlike  camomile,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  on  tlio  Continent 


CamomiUe  rou^e. 
to  drive  away  fiei 
Fleabane  (Inula  prdi 


This  is 

One  of 


of  certaiD  plants  which  are  reputed 
}ur  common  roadside  plants  is  called 
r'liicli,  saysDoUoens,  an  old  Flemish 
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herbalist,  '  laid,  atrowed,  or  burned  ia  any  place,  driTcth  away 
all  venomous  beasts,  aad  kitleth  knats  and  flees.'  We  are  also 
assured  by  a  certain  Professor  Cantraine  that  the  conimou  ox-eye 
daisy  (ChrysaiUhemumkaatJillufmum),  which  whitens  themeadows 
of  slovenly  farraera  ia  early  autumn,  is  used  in  Bosnia  and 
Dalmatia  as  a  specific  against  such  uupleasant  visitors.  Professor 
Morren  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  ox-eye  daisy  being  pulici/a^oiit, 
i.e.,  repellent  of  fleas,  by  his  own  personal  experience  'at  Liftge. 
But  it  seems  that  Caucasian,  Persian,  and  Koordish  fleas  have 
a  still  worse  enemy  in  tho  beautiful  red  pyrethrum,  of  the 
flower-heads  of  which  b  made  the  Persian  flei-powder,  which 
'  not  only  causes  the  death  of  all  sorbs  of  disagreeable  or  injurious 
insects,  but  when  distilled  yields  a  spirit,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  mixed  with  water  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  opea  air  or  in  green-houses  against  greeii-fly,  house- 
ilies,  &c.,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  plants,'  A  powder 
of  pyrethrum  ia  very  largely  used  as  a  Fleabane  among  tha 
nations  of  Western  Asia.  It  begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  lasts 
for  more  than  a  mouth.  In  dry  weather  the  flower-heads  are 
hand-plucked.  Tboy  should  be  dried  in  the  shade  three  or  four 
days.  Five-and-thirty  tons  of  this  flea-powder  are  manufactured 
annually  for  Russian  use  iu  Trauscaucasja  alone.  More  than 
twenty  Villages  in  the  district  of  Alesandropol  are  occupied  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  red  cauouiile,  whose  powder  will  prescrva 
them  from  fleas,  will  kill  flies,  gnats,  &c.  When  winged  crea- 
tures are  to  be  dealt  with,  th«  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  any 
substance  which  they  like,  such  as  sugar  when  house-flies  are  to 
be  killed.  Of  tliis  powder,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  specimen  in 
the  museum  at  Kew,  sent  to  this  country  from  Erzeroum  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  with  the  following  memorandum;  '  Pire-oti  (which 
means  Fleawort)  is  e.vported  from  Koordistan  to  various  porta  of 
Turkey  for  the  destruction  of  fleas,  which  it  certainly  accom- 
plishes most  eflectually.  It  suflices  to  strew  some  of  the  powder 
inside  a  bed,  or  over  a  sofa  or  carpet,  to  kill  or  drive  away  Uio 
intruders.  The  English  and  French  officers  made  an  excelleiil 
use  of  this  drug  in  the  Turkish  barracks.' 


M 


plant  virtues. 

Plant  Vuitdes. 
This  piece  of  oldeu  ptuloaophy,  by  Shakspeare,  ia  from  ths 
Friar's  beautiful  soliloquy,  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliot,'  act  ii  sc.  3. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  motlier,  in  her  tomb  ; 
What  ia  her  burying  grave,  that  is  hor  womb  ; 
And  from  her  womb,  children  oF  divera  kind 
TVe  ancking  on  her  natural  bosom  find  : 
Many  Eor  virtues  excellent. 
None  bnt  tor  Bome,  and  yet  all  different 
O  micklo  il  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  skmes,  and  their  true  qnalitioa  ; 
For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  straiu'd  from  their  fair  uj 
Bevolts  fmm  tnie  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  ; 
Virtue  itaelf  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 
And  vice  lometime'a  by  action  digoi^ed. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower. 
Poison  hath  residence  and  med'cine  power; 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  ei 
Being  tasted  nlaya  all  senses  with  the  haort. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  Encamp  them  still 
In  num  oa  well  aa  berba— grace  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  ia  predominant. 
Full  soon  the  conker  death  e;its  up  tliat  plant. 

OiwuR  OF  Flowers. 
The  idea  that  Perfumes  of  Flowera,  believed  to  be  univeiaally 
delightful,  should  offend  certain  perceptions  is  often  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  unbelief.  But  the  following  observations  furnish 
evidence  to  correct  this  commcm  error.  They  occur  in  Sir 
James  Smith's  valuable  'Elements.'  He  describes  hinif<elf  as 
peculiarly  affected  by  honeysuckles,  which  however  grateful  in 
the  open  air,  affected  him  in  the  house  with  violent  pains  in  the 
temples,  soon  followed  by  sickness,  and  a  partial  loss  of  recollec- 
tion. Yet  the  equally  delicious  and  very  similar  fragrance  of 
the  Butterfly  Oivhis  afforded  him  pleasure  in  the  closest  apart- 
ment. He  could  not  perceive  the  scent  of  Ins  Ptrmea  though 
eoms  find  it  extremely  pleasant.      Its   flowers,    nsTertheless, 
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affected  him  in  a  room  almoet  to  nausea  and  Euffucation.  The 
White  Lily,  Meieteon,  Lilac,  and  Peruvian  Heliotrope,  with 
many  other  scents  delightful  in  the  open  wr,  were  poisoD  in  the 
house;  and  he  hod  seen  a  strong  healthy  man  greatly  distressed 
by  oue  Carnation  which  had  fallen  down,  and  remained  concealed 
hy  a  piece  of  furniture,  iii  a  epacioua  airy  drawing-room.  It  may 
he  asserted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  plants  of  the  same  genus,  or 
natural  order,  produce  by  the  odour  of  their  fiowers  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  same  person.  But  this  effect  often  varies  in  de- 
gree, according  to  any  person's  state  of  health.  The  blossoniB  of 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  when  abundant,  exhale,  in  Sir  James's 
opinion,  a  nauseous  factor,  wliich,  in  some  of  tht  same  tribe,  as 
hawthorn,  is  rot  too  strong  to  be  agreeable,  partaking  of  an 
almond  flavour.  In  a  very  different  flower,  Bolemonium  Ctrru- 
leum,  a  similar  odour,  though  generally  not  very  remarkable,  has 
proved  during  illness  quite  intolerable  in  a  room.  Sir  Jamea 
concludes  by  observing  that  roses  are  universally  acceptable,  and 
scarcely  noxious  to  anybody ;  but  perhaps  the  odoiira  of  the 
various  kinds  of  Stapdia,  imitating  carrion,  rotten  cheese,  and 
foul  water,  may  be  better  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Hottentots, 
la  whose  country  those  singular  plants  abound.  A  botanist  of 
Sir  James's  acquaintance  could  perctive  no  scent  in  any  flower 
whatever. 

Effect  of  Poiao.vs,  &c.,  Os  Plants. 
M.  Zeller  gives  tho  results  of  cxperimentd  made  by  bim  on  the 
effect  produced  by  poisons  and  other  substances,  on  plants,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  not  only  poisons,  hut  other  substaacea, 
such  as  gentian,  volatile  oils,  valerian,  camphor,  rhubarb,  ipeca- 
cuhanna,  emetic  tartar,  &c.,  exercise  a  deleterious  influence  on 
plants.  Venomous  plants,  or  such  as  produce  volatile  oila, 
wither  and  die  if  made  to  absorb  the  poisonous  substancee 
of  their  own  production.  The  narcotic  substances,  hitter  and 
volatile  oils,  spirit,  spread  their  influence  through  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  plants,  whence  it  extends  gradually  to  the  circum- 
ference of  tho  leaves  ;  nitrate  of  baryta,  on  the  contrary,  e 
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tartar,  and  several  other  ealta,  aUect  lirst,  the  edges  of  the 
and  ihence  descead  to  the  other  parts  of  the  plaat  The 
of  laurel  water,  of  opium,  of  the  votiiii:  nut,  deprives  sensitiTa 
plants  of  the  power  of  contractiug  their  liMves ;  while  camphor 
makes  them  coatmct  them  immediately,  not  again  to  open  them. 
PoisoDs  do  not  produce  the  same  efi'ect  on  monocotyledonous  and 
dicotyledonous  plants  ;  many  of  the  latter  suiter  much  more  than 
the  former ;  the  cone-bearing  pbuts  are  hut  little  seosible  to 
poisons.  Such  plants  as  are  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
poison,  lose  the  leaves  and  branches  which  have  suffered  the 
most  by  the  operation,  and  afterwards  show  renewed  vigour. 
Euin  and  dew  appear  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  them.  All 
salts  appear  very  pernicious,  if  used  in  large  quantities  ;  on  the 
coDtrary,  Uiey  aie  great  aids  to  vegetation  when  employed  spar- 
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THE  HEALING  ART. 


RkCBRT  PrOGREBS  of   UEDtCiJi  SCIXBCI. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  qualifications  for  the  piactice  of  ths 
healing  art  are  shown  by  the  cIumsinesG  and  cruelty  with  which 
opetutioDs  were  then  performed  ;  so  that  wo  must  not  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  low  state  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Sir  William 
Potty  iuforms  us  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  cures  in  the  Hospitals  of  St.  ^rtholomew  and  St.  lliomas 
was  1  to  7  ;  during  1741  the  mortality  bad  diminished  to  1  in  10  ; 
during  1780,  to  1  in  U  j  during  1813,  to  1  in  16;  and  in  1827, 
out  of  13,494  patients  under  treatmeut,  only  25D  died,  or  1  in 
48.  The  Doke  of  Sussex  justly  said,  in  one  of  his  addresses  aa 
President  of  the  Koyal  Society  :  *  Such  is  the  advantage  which 
bos  already  been  derived  from  the  improvement  of  medical 
science,  that,  comparing  the  value  of  life,  as  it  is  now  calculated, 
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to  what  it  vraa  a  hundreil  years  ago,  it  baa  absolutsly  doubled. 
And  Sir  Aatley  Cooper  asserted  tbat  the  humau  frame  was  better 
anderstood  in  hia  time  by  students  than  it  had  previously  been 
by  professors. 

The  question  aa  to  the  election  o£  the  Presidents  of  the  four 
great  hoapitala  of  the  City  of  London  having  been  decided  id  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  favour  of  the  Governors,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  became  eleeted  President  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
His  Koyal  Ilighoess  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  April  10, 
1867.  There  Hia  Royal  Hiyhness  was  escorted  to  the  Great 
Hall,  where  about  120  of  the  governors,  including  many  of  the 
aldermen  of  London,  the  whole  of  the  medii:al  staff,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  ladies,  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Hia 
Eoyal  Highoeaa  having  boon  conducted  to  a  seat,  the  clerk  read 
to  him  what  in  the  language  of  the  institution  is  called  the 
'  charge '  of  a  governor.  la  that  the  Prince  was  reminded  in 
eflcct  that  it  was  his  duty  and  charge  to  acquit  himself  in  that 
office  with  all  faithfulne.sa  and  sincerity, and  taking  care  that  the 
affairs  and  business  of  the  hospital  might  bo  well  ordered  and 
managed,  and  promoting  '  the  weal  and  advantage  of  the  poor 
wounded,  sick,  maimed,  diaeosed  persons  harboured  in  the  said 
hospital,'  The  Prince  having  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
almoners  a  gi'een  staff  as  an  emblem  of  his  power  and  dignity  as 
a  governor,  the  treasurer  {Mr.  Foster  White),  addressing  His 
Kayal  Highness,  said  r — It  was  his  great  honour  and  distinguished 
privilege  to  welcome  His  Hoyal  Highness  to  the  presidential 
chair  of  this  ancient  hospital,  established  now  nearly  750  years, 
and  subsequently  refouuded  by  Henry  Vlll.,  who,  in  1547, 
granted  the  charter.  That  early  in  its  history  voluntary  contri- 
butions enhanced  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  and  that  it  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  point  to  the  walla  of  the  hall,  and  see  there  re- 
corded the  names  of  the  beneilictors  for  the  laat  three  hundred 
years.  The  treasurer  stated  it  to  be  the  largest  of  the  metropoli- 
tan hospitals,  with  650  beds,  and  that  last  year  136,000  patient* 
were  roliovod  ;  he  abo  alluded  to  the  medical  staS',  conspicuous 
for  theii  constant  and  humane  attention  to  the  poor  patients,  no 


less  than  for  tbejr  skill  and  high  position  in  the  profession.  The 
'  charge  '  of  the  president  was  read  to  His  Koyal  Highness  by  the 
treasurer,  and  he  vias  invited  to  assume  the  chair  as  PreHident ; 
the  Prince  addressed  the  Govemois,  and  the  ceremony  termi- 
sated. 

Ihpbotbd  Subobrt: 

In  a  late  number  (278)  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  appeared 

a  paper,  of  immediate  interest  and  value,  upon    '  The  Pecent 

Progress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,'  whence  have  been  somewhat 

abridged  the  following  stind-pointa, 

Kext  to  the  improvementa  in  surgical  operations,  their  after- 
treatment  is  considered.  A  meddlesome  surgery  is  becoming 
equally  ohaoxioua  to  the  intelligeut  operator.  "Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  clean  sweep  that  has  been  made  of  the  salves, 
the  bandages,  the  lotions,  the  strapping,  and  plasters  used  by  ths 
elder  practitioners,  is  quite  refreshing.  Surgeons  aro  beginning 
to  put  faith  in  tho  healing  powers  of  nature — a  little  lint  and 
cold  water  how  excellent  it  is  1 

8ir  William  Fergusson,  with  unmitigated  contempt,  denounces 
these  useless  appliances  in  which  the  old  school  had  bo  much 
faith.  Referring  to  a  patient  sent  to  him  from  the  country,  he 
says,  "  In  this  case  tho  practitioner  had  latterly  trusted  entirely 
to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  a  plaster  of  a  waxy  and  resinous  c( 
positioiL  So  thickly  was  it  laid  on  {spread  upon  leather,  and 
made  to  cover  the  clavicle,  that  some  couaiderable  time  was  n 
quired,  with  a  free  use  of  turpentine,  to  clear  all  away,  so  that 
the  part  might  be  properly  examined.  It  was  then  directly  per- 
ceived that  the  only  mischief  remaining  was  a  small  bit  of  dead 
bone,  which  was  almost  as  easily  removed  as  hfting  it  from  the 
table.  The  villanous  plaster  was  discarded,  water-dressing  was 
applied,  and  in  a  fortnight  only  a  scar  remained." 

This  was  a  very  signifioant  example  of  the  value  of  the  plag-  | 
ter  to  hide  nut  so  much  the  wound  of  the  patient  as  the  ignoi>-  | 
ance  of  tho  medical  attendant. 
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DiBUSB  Of  THE  Lancet. 
Tho  most  marked  anil  singular  change  which  haa  taken  place 
in  tho  practice  of  physic  is  tlie  utter  abolition  of  the  use  of  the 
lancet.  Sixty  years  ago,  phlebotomy  was  univereally  practised 
in  the  majority  of  diseaseB,  and  the  hleeding-shop  was  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  was  visited  in  the  epring  and 
fall  of  tho  year  by  the  people  even  in  good  health  '  to  be  blooded.' 
There  seemed  to  bo  a  popular  idea  abroad  among  the  people  that 
they  could  not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  they  re- 
quired a  periodical  hand  at  tho  pump  to  keep  them  from  founder- 
ing. Medical  men  seemed  to  have  iaherited  the  popular  delosioa 
— at  all  events,  their  practice  was  founded  upon  no  scientific  data. 
!Now  that  indiscriminate  bleeding  has  utterly  passed  away  in 
England,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  astounding  drain  of  blood 
that  was  empirically  taken  from  the  poople,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mortality  it  occasioned  when  resorted  to  on  improper  oc- 
casions, as  indeed  is  still  the  caao  in  some  other  part«  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  In  Italy  a  host  of  illustrions 
personfl,  including  Cavour  and  several  members  of  the  !RoyaI 
Family,   have   fallen  victims,  even  recently,  to  the  nse  of  tho 

Some  of  the  records  the  surgeons  of  the  last  generation  have 
left  behind  them  only  make  ub  shudder  at  the  blindness  with 
'  which,  in  defiance  of  the  evil  results,  the  use  of  the  lancet  was 
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We  could  give  pages  of  examples  of  the  blood-letting  mania 
which  infested  the  old  practitioners,  and  of  the  persistency  with 
which  they  ascribed  the  ill  effects  to  other  than  the  cause  they 
themselves  were  supplying.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  no- 
thing in  the  practice  of  physic  is  ho  humiliating  to  the  reaBoning 
physician  of  the  present  day  as  these  dreadful  examples  of  the 
unwise  use  of  the  lancet.  The  reason  given  for  the  almost  sud- 
den abolition  of  this  instrument  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  practice. 
sorted  that  the  atuiospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
first  advent  of  cholera,  in  18^0,  produced  such  an  asthenic  type 
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among  tie  population — in  other  words,  such  a  state  of  debility — 
that  bleeding  could  not  be  borne  !  As  we  have  not  again  rusbad 
into  tbe  old  practice,  we  must  conclude  that  the  sudden  advent 
of  debility  is  persistent  I  To  such  miserable  conclusions  hap  - 
hazard  after- though ts  sometimes  bring  us.  Not  only  is  the  lan- 
cet banished  from  England,  but  from  Germany  and  France  wo 
hear  from  Dr.  Stromeyer  that  it  has  disappeared.  That  a  debili- 
tating inlluence  should  have  simultaneously  overspread  Europe  is 
so  absurd,  that  we  can  only  entile  when  we  hear  it  put  forth  as 
the  cause  of  a  change  in  treatment,  which,  indeed, 'was  duo  to  the 
good  aeuse  of  the  public. 

The  OpHTHiUJoacoPE. 

"When  the  Ophthalmoscope  first  came  before  the  profession  it 
was  rejected  by  a  leading  ophthntmic  surgeon  as  a  mere  '  useless 
toy,'  whereas  it  is  now  recognised  as  of  the  utmost  value.  By 
its  aid  wo  can  discover  tbe  condition  of  the  corebml  circulation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  optic  nerve.  Not  only  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  its  valno  is  great,  but  it  baa  become  a  necessity  for  the 
physician  in  brain  diseases.  Epilepsy,  and  that  terrible  malady 
general  paralysis,  and  even  Bright'a  Disease,  can  now  be  diagnosed 
by  looking  into  the  eye  with  this  instrument  at  tho  optic  nerve, 
and  the  beautiful  reticulations  of  tho  arteries  which  are  seen  on 
tbe  optic  disc  The  '  useless  toy'  answers  many  questions  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  brain,  which  before  we  could  only  darkly 
gaess  at. 

Improvekbnt  in  Mbdicines. 

Wo  can  all  remember  the  nauseous  drugs  with  which  we  wore 
dosed.  Bay  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  woody  fibres  we  were 
forced  to  swallow,  tbe  gritty  substances  we  could  not  swallow, 
tbe  powders  which  never  could  be  washed  out  of  tbe  mouth  1 
Not  only  were  they  dreadful  in  quahty,  but  tho  quantity  was 
apimlling.  Both  tbe  physician  and  the  general  practitioner  must 
share  the  blame  as  regards  the  excess  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plied.    A  prescription  ot  a  physician  of  the  old  school  was  a  dis- 
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pensHiy  in  itself.     The  cuuntlcss  iogredients,  the  action  oC  whi 
Budei  the  effect  of  the  gastric  secretions  were  often  of  a  conflict 
ing  character,  without  doubt  produced  aymptoms  that  puzzled  h 
as  much  aa  the  patient.     The  tendency  in  the  present  day  is  i 
the  other  diroctioo.     A  wiser  inatinct  has  taught  simplicity  ;  ii 
deed,  there  ia  a  growing  reliance  upon  what  we  may  term  natui 
medicine,  instead  of  mere  medicaments.     Change  of  a 
and  Bcene,  the  iuflnenee  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  n 
largely  into  the  repertory  of  the  physician.     He  is  beginning  t 
see  that  mauy  curative  agents  are  required  to  aet  liia  patient  i 
in  health  again,  inasmuch  as  many  have  been  the  caus 
ing  him  down  from  it;  and  he  practically  admits  that  these  aj 
require  to  act  tbrougii  a  longer  space  of  time.     Hence  extended 
holidays  and  prolonged  travel,  which  increase  the  health  even  <]( 
the  most  rohuat. 
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Among  these  may  be  found,  first  and  foremoat,  cod  livei  o 
that  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  in  many  a  patient  tl 
would  otherwise  have  succumbed  to  pulmonary  disease  j  iodin 
gallic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  have  proved  of  great  value;; 
last,  but  not  least,  we  credit  the  medicinal  profession  with  t 
introduction  of  electricity  as  a  most  potent  agent  in  rooaing  thi 
vital  powers  of  the  system.     Day  by  day,  its  potency  in  reviviq 
the  failing  nervous  system  ia  becoming  more  apparent.     Fara 
tion,  or  the  freezing  of  the  constant  current,  ia  the  best  stininl 
knotvn,  in  rousing  the  paralysed  limb,  and  in  cases  where  t 
heart's  action  has  stopped,   the  current  has  once  more  set  tha 
machine  of  life  going  again.     By  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  on  thj 
other  hand,  over-action  of  the  nervous  system  is  met  and  checkedJ 
and  all  the  evils  of  opium-sicknens,  constipation  and   heodaahl' 
are  avoided.     But  in  addition  to  these  actual  additions  to  1 
agents  by  which  the  physician  fights  disease,  we  must  allude  b 
the  much  more  elTective  aitil  scientific  method  in  which  he  applitj 
them.     The  modern  discovery  of  the  alkaloids,  or  the  activBin 
dicinal  principles  of  our  vegetable  '  Materia  Medico,'  is  vei7  ii 
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portant  Instead  of  cooraa  bark  that  used  to  choke  us  when  wo 
were  attacked  with  ^ue  or  weakne^,  science  now  presents  ua 
with  the  elegant  quinine.  Instead  of  the  nauaoating  dose  of  Jalap, 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  jolapiue  is  far  more  eSectual;  anil 
morphia  with  a  drop  deals  with  out  senses,  where  the  larger  dose 
of  opium  defeated  its  object  by  refusing  to  remain  upon  the 
Btomach.  Even  the  mode  of  action  of  this  drug  has  heen  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  In  cases  of  neuralgic  pains  and  spaamodJo 
agonies,  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  drug  now  acts  at  onco 
effectually  upon  the  local  affection,  without  having  to  go  the 
roundabout  way  to  give  a  cure  through  the  system  generally. 
'Doctors'  Bills,'  asd  HontEOPiTBY. 
The  general  practitioner  dealing  with  what  we  may  term  the 
middle  strata  of  the  population,  has  been  moved  to  a  reform  by 
another  motive,  which  is  quite  as  potent  as  the  scientific  one,  Tho 
habit  of  charging  his  time  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  abomin- 
able practice  of  simply  sending  in  his  bill  for  medicines  supplied. 
It  is  true  this  great  reform  applies  more  to  towns  than  to  the  country, 
where  the  medical  mania  obliged  to  act  as  chemist  aswelt  osdoctor; 
but  even  when  he  is  obliged  to  dispense  his  own  medicaments, 
tho  habit  is  growing  of  charging  rather  for  tho  visits  than  for  tho 
number  of  bottles  he  crowds  upon  his  unhappy  patients.  Wo 
tiiink  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Iho  practice  of  homo30pathy 
has  had  something  to  do  with  this  changa  When  a  certain  en- 
thusiastic class  of  tho  population  took  np  this  new  doctrine,  and 
it  was  seen  by  perfect  abstension  from  physio  (for  tho  infini- 
tesimal doses  given  practically  amounted  to  this),  the  patients,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  where  some  simple  derangement  of  the 
system  existed,  got  well :  the  leaaon  taught  was  twofold — in  sucli 
oases,  the  corrective  toIuo  of  drugs  was  of  secondary  importance, 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  tho  body  was  tho  primary  cause 
of  cure.  Faith  in  the  physician — what  a  power  it  is  I  and  he  who 
can  contmand  it  may  throw  much  of  hia  physic  to  the  dogs. 

iai»h.rrt  £•<!<•<',  So.  era. 


The  cogency  of  these  rMaonings  has  induced  me  to  exUnd 
them  beyond  the  customary  limit  of  quotation. 

Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  able  paper  on  homceopathy,  in  thl 
Ediiibv-Tgh  Essays,  I85C,  remarks,  with  well-placed  humooq 
'  this  strange  doctrine  was  only  feehly  expressed  by  Loi^ 
JeQ'rey.  when  he  said  that  an  ounce  of  medicine  put  into  t&j 
Ilhone  at  the  uppei  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  would  p 
the  Calviniste  at  the  lower  end.' 


STUDY  OF  INSANITY. 


1  pby^c  al 


Db.    WlLUS  ON   iNSiOTTY,  I 

I)r,  Fhakcis  Willis,  who  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  hd 
orders  in  1740,  was  aoon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  fl 
John's,  Wapping,  and  afterwards  to  Greatford  in  Lincolnsha 
Having  a  taate  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  used  to  proscrS 
for  his  poor  parishioners,  which  incensed  the  medical  men  in  U 
neighbourhood  so  much,  that  in  his  ovm  defence  he  obtained  ti 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  irom  Oxford  in  1750.  Hia  medit 
and  theological  studies  induced  ln'in  to  take  up  the  subject 
insanity,  and  he  was  very  successful  in  its  ti-eatmenL  It  was  i 
this  account  thnt  be  was  called  in  to  take  charge  of  Geoi^o  H 
when  the  king  was  for  the  first  time  deprived  of  the  use  of  1 
mental  faculties,  Hia  treatment  was  successful  in  this  case,  b| 
gained  for  Lim  a  great  reputation,  in  addition  to  a  pension 
£1,500  per  annum  for  twenty-one  years.  After  curing  the  Kii 
he  was  sent  for  to  attend  the  (Jueen  of  Portugal,  who  yf 
labouring  under  aberration  of  mind,  he  succeeded  in  reatori 
her  Jliyesty  to  perfect  health,  and  received  for  hia  servii 
£20,000.  He  kept  an  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  1 
insane  at  Greatford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  on  Beoo 
ber^5,  1807,  in  the  9Glh  year  of  bis  age. 
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Willis  has  left  bebiiul  I'im  no  work  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
and  he  would  perhaps  have  foond  it  difficult  to  exphun  his  own 
success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  was  a  man  of  acute 
mind,  and  his  treatmeat  seemed  i^ther  the  result  of  au  inatinC' 
tive  perception  of  what  each  individual  case  required,  than  of 
the  application  of  any  known  principles.  His  personal  iuHuence 
over  liis  pationta  was  immense,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of 
lookii^  at  a  maniac  '  would  make  him  cj^uail  more  efiectually 
than  chains  or  manacles.' 

Sir  William  Gull  oh  IssisiTr. 
Sir  William  Gull  says  that  the  study  of  insanity  ia  part  of  the 
study  of  vital  dynamics,  which  is  familiar  to  physicians.  The 
lawyer,  and  the  ordinary  observer,  say  *  the  man  is  mad'  because 
he  has  committed  an  act  of  overt  insanity — a  crime,  perhaps ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  in  diseases  of  the  brain— ia  insanity, 
as  in  other  diseases, — the  crime  is  only  an  indication  of  the 
sudden  stress  which  has  been  laid  upon  a  weak  and  diseased 
organ  which  has  long  been  suffering  from  latent  disease.  When 
medical  men  are  called  upon  to  state  theii  grounds  for  believing 
that  insanity  exists  in  any  given  case  of  crime,  they  are  com- 
monly expected  to  produce  evidence  that  the  disease  had  pre- 
viously manifested  itself.  It  is  when  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
weak  organ — heart,  or  brain,  or  abdominal  organ — that  it  often 
snpphes  for  the  first  time  evidence  of  its  insufficiency  or  of  its 
disease.  This  is  the  every-day  experience  of  physicians  in  sucti 
coarse  forms  of  oi^anic  disease  as  mitral  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
even  some  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  is  the  frequent  experience 
of  physicians  also  in  cases  of  insanity.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
when  insanity  is  discovered  as  the  cause  of  crime,  that  it  could 
not  have  existed  hecause  it  did  not  show  itself  before  ;  it  would 
he  more  just  frequently  in  such  cases  to  admit  that  it  did  exist 
because  it  had  shown  itself.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  an 
ignorant  man  was  as  good  a  judge  of  insanity  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced physician,  but  physicians — at  least,  lifedong  students  of 
men — could  not  admit  this. 
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yfe  may  here  observe  that  the  hop-pillow  was  foiq 
popular  application  to  produce  sleep,  one  of  the  most 
ingrmlieata  of  the  hop  being  its  narcotic  essential  oil,' 
gives  the  flower  its  poculiar  smell.  The  liop-pillow  wai 
employed  by  Geoi^  III.,  antt,  doubtless,  oftea  rdioij 
aufferiugB  of  the  sleepless  monarah. 

Lunacy  and  Thikkisq. 
There  is  no  nation  where  madness  is  so  rare  as  is  ^ 
where  the  people,  of  all  others,  tliink  the  least  In  i 
Germany,  and  England — countriea  mote  diBtinguialied  fed 
leclual  activity — -tLo  number  of  suicides  is  greater  tban 
other  countries. 

X«Uail  TfmawU: 

Wakder  Madness. 

Although  our  autborities  on  insanity  do  jiot,  wo  1 
describe  any  special  form  of  the  disease  to  which  tlier  d 
above  name,  it  is  well  known  that  a  strong  disposition  lo] 
from  home  and  friends  does  sometimes  occur  at  the  con 
ment  of  an  attack  of  mental  doiangenicnt.  ] 

Idiocy  Pboduoed  by  Stbono  Mental  Zmotion^ 

Dr.  Abetcrombie,  in  bis  celebrated  work  on  the  '  Int^ 
Powers,'  gives  some  very  striking  examples  of  this  kioj 
remarks  that  'idiocy  is  a  simple  torpor  of  the  faculties,' 
higher  degrees  amounting  to  total  insensibility  to  every  J 
sion  ;  and  some  remarkable  facts  are  connected  with  fli4  ■ 
in  which  it  arises  without  bodily  disease.  A  man,  mentitj 
Pinel,  was  so  violently  affected  by  some  losses  in  trade^  I 
was  deprived,  almost  instantly,  of  his  menial  faculties.  ] 
not  notice  anything,  not  even  expressing  a  dewie  for  fin 
merely  taking  it  when  it  was  put  into  his  mouth.  A  \ 
dressed  him  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  him  to  a  eeaj 
parlour,  where  he  remained  the  whole  day  with  hia  1 
forward,  ond  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Hoor.     In  this  statft  ] 
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tinned  nearly  five  years,  and  then  recovered  completely,  rather 
suddenly.  The  account  which  be  afterwards  gave  of  his  condi- 
tion duiiog  this  period,  was  that  his  mind  was  entirely  lost,  and 
it  was  only  about  two  months  before  his  final  recovery  that  he 
bi'gan  to  have  aensationa  and  thoughts  of  any  kind.  These  at 
first  EPrved  only  to  convey  fears  and  apprehonsiona,  especially  in 
the  night-time.  Of  mental  derangement  produced  in  the  same 
way  by  a  moral  cause,  an  affecting  esample  is  also  given  by 
Pinel,  Two  young  men,  brothers,  were  carried  off  by  the  con- 
scription j  in  the  first  action  in  which  they  were  engaged  one  of 
them  was  shot  dead  by  the  side  of  the  other.  The  survivor  waa 
instantly  struck  with  idiocy.  He  was  taken  home  to  his  father's 
house,  where  another  was  so  affected  by  the  sight  of  him,  that 
be  was  seized  at  once  in  tbe  same  manner,  and  in  thia  melancholy 
state  they  were  both  received  into  the  BicCtro  (a  French  Hospi- 
tal for  Lunatics,  &c.).  For  the  production  of  such  an  estraorJi- 
nary  result  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  mental  impression  should 
be  of  a  painful  description.  Finel  mentions  an  engineer,  who, 
on  receiving  a  flattering  letter  from  Robespierre  respecting  an 
improvement  he  had  proposed  in  the  construction  of  cannon, 
was  struck  motionless  on  the  spot,  and  soon  after  conveyed  to 
the  Eicetre  in  a  state  of  idiocy.' 

HoKRORS  OF  Old  Bethlesi. 

Dr.  Conolly,  in  his  able  work  on  'The  Treatment  of  the  In- 
eane  without  Mechanical  Eeatrainta,'  states  that  in  the  women's 
galleries,  in  Bethlem,  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  in 
1815,  found  in  one  of  the  side  rooms  about  ten  patients,  each 
chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall,  the  chain  allowing  them 
merely  to  stand  up  by  the  bench  or  form  fixed  to  the  wall,  or 
to  sit  down  on  it.  For  a  dress,  each  had  only  a  sort  of  blanket- 
gown  made  like  a  dressing-gown,  but  with  nothing  to  fasten  it 
Touud  the  body.  The  feet  were  without  shoes  or  stockings. 
Some  of  these  patients  were  lost  in  imbeciUty,  dirty,  and  offen- 
eive  J  associated  with  them  were  others  capable  of  coherent  eon- 
Teisation,  and  sensible  and  accomplished.      Many  women  weie 
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locked  up  m  their  cells,  chained,  without  clothing,  and  wfl 
one  blanket  for  a  coveriug.  In  the  nicu'a  wing,  sis  patients  ii 
the  side  room  were  chained  close  to  the  wall,  five  were  hand 
cuffed,  and  one  was  locked  to  the  wall  hy  the  right  arm,  as  wd 
as  hy  the  right  leg. 

lu  the  last  century,  '  Hedlam  '  used  to  be  one  of  the  puhlii 
sights,  to  which  holiday -keepers,  on  the  payment  of  ttvopenci 
were  attracted  to  watch  the  piteous  objects  caged  and  confins 
within  their  filthy  dens.  They  went  in  much  the  enine  spirit  ■ 
they  viaited  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  we  question  whetha 
the  hitman  creaturea  were  not  considered  the  more  dangerous  C 
the  two.  The  treatment  of  the  lunatics  in  Eedlaia,  at  that  tinU 
was  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  what  was  considered  to  h 
the  beat  method  of  curing  the  mentally  afflicted.  It  makes  on 
shudder  to  read  the  ncconnts  of  this  place  in  the  beginmng  ( 
the  last  century.  ^^Tien  Mr.  'Watertou  and  Mr.  Calvert  visited  U 
wards  in  1808,  they  fuund  ten  patients  in  the  female  gallet] 
each  fastened  by  one  leg  or  arm  to  the  wall,  with  chainit  i 
arranged  that  they  were  able  to  stand  up  at  a  bench  ;  they  irol 
dressed  each  in  a  filthy  blanket,  thrown  poncho-like  over  thai 
otherwise  naked  bodies.  This  was,  moreover,  only  an  oidinai; 
derangement.  "WTien  any  patient  was  looked  upon  as  dangoroD) 
special  arrangements  were  made  that  were  still  more  outrBgeoosi 

SdiiAtrsK  Btniim,  Na.  >rB. 

Except  the  hlanket-gown,  the  men  had  no  clothing  ;  tb 
room,  had  the  appearance  of  a  dog-kennel.  Chains  were  ml 
versally  euhstituted  for  the  straitrwaiatcoat.  Those  wbo  -wai 
not  cleanly,  and  all  who  were  disinclined  to  get  up,  were  aUowa 
to  lie  in  bed — in  what  state  may  be  imagined. 

In  one  coll  they  found  a  patient,  whose  condition  ia  repn 
Rented  in  a  plate  in  Hsiiuirol's  work,  not  much  to  the  honour  \ 
English  treatment.  Thia  patient's  name  was  Norris.  He  hi 
been  a  powerful  and  violent  man.  Having  on  ons  occaud 
resented  what  ho  considered  some  improper  treatment  by  la 
keeper,  he  was  fitstened  by  a  long  chain,  which  was  ingenioi 
passed  through  a  wall  into  the  next  room,  where  the 
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keeper,  out  of  the  patient's  reach,  coulil  di^  the  unfortunate 
man  close  to  the  wall  whenever  he  pleased.  To  prevent  this 
sort  of  outn^;e,  poor  Xorris  muftled  tho  chain  with  straw ;  but 
the  aavage  inclinations  of  the  keeper  were  either  checked  by  no 
saperintending  eye,  or  the  ofBceis  of  the  asylum  partook  of 
his  cruelty  and  hia  fears  ;  for  now  a  new  and  refined  torture  for 
the  patient  was  invented  in  the  shape  of  an  ingenious  apparatus 
of  iron,  A  stout  iron  ring  was  rivc-ted  round  his  Dock,  from 
which  a  short  chain  passed  to  a  riog  made  to  slide  upwards  or 
downwards  on  on  upright  massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet 
high,  inserted  into  the  walL  Eomid  his  body  a  strong  iro 
about  two  inches  wide,  was  rivetod  :  on  each  side  of  the  bar 
was  a  circular  projection,  which,  being  Gistened  to  and  enclosing 
each  of  his  aruiP,  pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides.  The  effect  of 
this  apparatus  was,  that  the  patient  could  indeed  raise  himself 
np  BO  as  to  stond  against  the  wall,  but  could  not  stir  one  foot 
from  it,  could  not  walk  one  step,  and  could  not  even  lie  down 
except  on  hia  back  :  and  in  this  thraldom  he  had  lived  for  twelve 
years.  During  much  of  that  time  he  is  reported  to  liave  been 
rational  in  his  conversation.  Bat  for  him,  in  all  these  twelvo 
years,  there  had  been  no  variety  of  any  kind,  no  refreshing 
change,  no  relief  no  fresh  air,  no  exercise,  no  sight  of  fields,  or 
gardens,  or  earth,  or  heaven. 

Alleged  Ikfluexce  of  the  Moon  on  the  Insane. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  his  attractive  work  on  'Light:  its 
Influence  on  Life  and  Health,'  quotes  several  old  writers  who 
maintain,  and  some  of  the  facta  that  may  have  given  a  colour  of 
truth  to,  the  long-accepted  theory  that  insane  persons  were 
directly  affected  by  the  lunar  beam,  and  *  liable  to  periods  of 
lucidity  or  mental  repose,  caused  by  the  various  phases  of  tho 
moon.'  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Winslow 
observes ;  '  It  is  impossible  altogether  to  ignore  the  evidence  of 
such  men  as  Pinel,  Daquin,  Guislain,  and  others,  yet  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  psychological  physicians  is  to  a  great  degree 
opposed  to  the  deductions  of  these  eminent  men.     la  it  not  pro- 
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babie  that  there  is  eome  degree  of  truth  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  :  in  other  words,  that  the  alleged  changes  observed 
among  the  insane  at  cert^n  phases  of  the  moon  may  arise,  not 
IJoin  the  direct,  but  the  indirect  influence  of  the  planet  J  It  ii 
well  known  that  certain  important  and  easily  recogoieable  mete» 
rological  phenomeua  result  from  the  varied  positiona  of  th« 
moon ;  that  the  rarity  of  the  air,  the  electric  conditions  of  tbA 
atmosphere,  the  degree  of  heat,  dryness,  moisture,  and  amount 
of  wind  preva^iling,  are  all  more  or  less  modified  by  the  stato  a| 
the  moon.  In  the  generality  of  bodily  diseases,  what  obvioni 
changes  are  observed  to  accompany  the  meteorological  conditions 
referred  to  ?  Surely  those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  bTain 
and  nervous  eystem  affecting  the  mind  cannot,  with  any  show  ol 
reason,  be  considered  as  exempt  &om  the  operation  of  agencies 
that  are  universally  admitted  to  affect  patients  afliicted  with 
other  maladies.  That  the  insane  do  appear  to  a  degree  unusoallj 
agitated  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  particularly  if  its  bright  light  i| 
permitted  uuuitcrmptcdly  to  enter  the  room  where  they  sle^ 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  This  phenomena  may,  I  think,  b( 
aceotintcd  for  apart  altogether  from  the  hypothesis  of  there  'bran^ 
anything  specific  in  the  composition  of  the  lunar  ray,'  Jit, 
"Winslow  adds,  in  a  note,  '  An  inteUigent  lady,  who  occupied  fta 
about  five  years  the  position  of  matron  in  my  establishment  fa 
insane  ladies,  has  remarked  that  she  invariably  observed  a  gnd 
agitation  among  the  patients  when  the  moon  was  at  its  fnlL' 
'  Such,'  he  adds,  '  has  been  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  thai 
when  patients  were  brought  in  former  times  to  Bethlem  Hoapt 
tal,  especially  from  the  country,  their  fiiends  have  geuetalli 
stated  them  to  bo  worse  at  some  particular  change  in  the  niooDi 
and  f  th  n  cs  'ty  they  were  under,  at  those  times,  of  haviuj 
re    UT     t  n.     Some  of  these  patients,  oiler  recovering 

h  lated  tl  t  the  overseer  or  master  of  the  workhouse  himseU 
h\a  f  ju  ntlj  h  n  80  much  under  the  dominion  of  this  plauofa 
tb  t  IL  t  tiDg  for  any  display  of  increased  turbulencs  ofl 
th     p  rt     f  th    lunatics,  he  has   barbarously  bound,  choinei 
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flogged,  and  deprived  them  of  food,  occordiog  as  he  diacoTered. 
the  moon's  age  by  the  almanac' 

CaMPSOR  and   iNHANITr. 

Sweet  odours,  in  cettain  circumstances,  produce  naicotio 
(lil'ecta.  That  camphor  is  capahlo  of  doing  eo  in  a  high  degree, 
is  shown  by  what  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  Canada 
West.  The  'Toronto  Colonist'  says:  'We  are  informed  that 
eight  peisons  have  been  admitted  into  the  lunatic  asylum  in  a 
state  of  insanity,  occasioned  by  consuming  quantities  of  camphor 
to  prevent  cholera.  Some  of  them  carried  it  about  in  their  poc- 
kets, and  kept  from  time  to  time  eating  small  quantities  of  it. 
Others  took  it  dissolved  in  brandy.  la  all  cases  where  it  was 
taken  in  any  quantity,  it  produced  insanity.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known,  that  a  compamtively  small  quantity  of  camphor  will  set 
a  dog  mad,  and  that  he  will  soon  afterwards  die.' 

JutuuUm't  OcmiMrji. 

iKSANiTr  IS  Cities. 
Wo  leam  that  the  proportion  of  insane  to  sane  persons  in 
America  is  one  in  every  2C2  ;  in  Scotland  it  is  one  in  every  574  ; 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  it  is  one  in  820  ;  in  Lon- 
don the  proportion  is  one  in  400.  We  see  thus  that  insanity  ia 
more  prevalent  in  cities,  and  less  so  in  the  country,  evidently 
due  to  the  greater  strain  made  on  the  mental  faculties  in  citi^, 
and  to  the  fact  that  mental  activity  is  there  also  allowed  a 
greater  scope.  Political  liberty,  singularly  enough,  has  some 
hand  in  this  matter;  for  in  countries  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment insanity  is  rare,  as  in  Turkey,  China,  and  Russia.  Dr. 
Brigham  afiinns  also  that  it  is,  or  rather  was,  uncommon  in 
Spain,  out  of  the  largo  cities ;  it  will  be  a  curious  physiological 
inquiry  to  discover  whether  the  recent  Spanish  Revolution  has 
increased,  or  will  decrease,  the  tables  of  insanity. 

Treatment  op  Lunatics. 

'Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  medical  history,'  says  Dr. 

Conolly,  'than  the  iact  that  the  Greek  physicians  bavo  been 


imitated  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  down  oltnoat  to  the  presenb 
day.  The  prescriptions  of  CcIbiib,  of  force  to  sabdue  the  fero- 
city and  the  violence  of  lunatics,  hod  been  followed  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  lost  century.  HoUman,  the  most  Toliuninous 
■writer  among  the  phyBiciana  of  the  last  century,  showed  what 
the  practice  throughout  his  time  -was,  The  patient  was  io  be 
dealt  with  quietly  when  he  was  psissive,  and  when  ho  wor 
violent  he  was  to  be  scolded  and  beaten.  Dr.  Corry,  in  the 
same  period,  laid  it  down  that  fear  was  the  principle  to  proceed 
upon  iu  treating  the  insane,  that  the  readiest  method  of  pro- 
ducing fear  was  punishment,  and  that  the  readiest  punishment 
■was  stripes.  Stripes,  however,  were  hut  one  form,  and  the 
slightest,  of  cruelty ;  in  the  old  asyluioH  the  most  terrible  engines 
of  torture  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  punishment  were  resorted 
to.  The  inventioQfl  to  give  pain  were  marvellous.  There  were 
chairs  of  restraint,  in  which  the  patient  could  not  move  limb  or 
body ;  and  whirling  chairs,  in  whieh  the  unfortunate  lunatic  was 
whirled  round  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  gyrations  a  mijiute.  The 
foreign  physicians,  and  in  particular  the  Germans,  went  even 
further,  and  contemplated  tortures  by  forcing  illusions ;  for  in- 
stance, suggesting  a  means  of  drawing  the  lunatic  up  to  the 
of  a  high  tower,  and  plunging  him  down  suddenly,  as  he  v 
suppose,  to  a  deep  cavern,  which  was  to  be  all  the  better 
could  be  fitted  with  serpents ;  and  again  expatiating  upon  tha 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  walking  a  patient  across  a  room, 
and  making  bim  suddenly  tumble  into  a  cistern  in  which  ho 
would  be  nearly  drowned.  These  dreadful  things  hod  continued 
until  after  1700.  ...  In  the  asylums  the  lunatics  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  partial  famine,  chained,  covered  with  Sltb,  but  half 
clothed,  and  those  insulficicnt  clothes  seldom  changed.  Cages 
iron  were  in  use,  in  which  some  of  the  lunatics  were  bept 
years  and  years  ;  and  oil  these  miseries  were  inflicted,  not 
carelessness,  but  from  what  was  believed  to  bo  real  humanity.' 

Even  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  when  absolute  torture 
given  way,  in  asylums  supposed  to  he  well  managed,  to  wl 
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wna  called  '  restramf,'  the  effects  of  this  resttamt  w 
refinements  of  cruelty.     Dr.  Conolly  tells  ua  ; — 

'  The  spectaclB  when  the  Btrait-waiatcoat  was  determmed 
upon  was  most  distressing.  There  was  a  violent  struggle ;  tha 
patient  was  oTercome  by  main  force  ;  the  limbs  were  secured  by 
the  attendants  with  a  tightness  proportioned  to  the  difficulty 
they  had  emiountered,  and  the  imtieut  was  left  heated,  irritated, 
mortified  and  probably  bruised  and  hurt,  without  one  consoling 
word ;  left  to  scream,  to  shout,  to  execratjj,  and  apparently  to 
exhaust  the  whole  soul  in  bitter  and  hateful  expressions,  and  in 
curses  too  horrible  for  human  ears.  It  was  impossible  to  view 
these  things  almost  daily  occurring  without  resolving  to  endea^ 
Tour  to  prevent  them.' 

The  credit  of  having  first  suggested  non-restraint  belongs  to 
Pinel,  who,  supported  byCoutborn,  removed  in  1793  the  chains 
of  53  lunatics  in  the  Bicetre.  In  1793,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  William  Tuke,  the  Retreat,  near  York,  was  established 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  conducted  on  humane  and 
enlightened  principles.  In  1819,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  asylum  at  Aversa,  near  Kaples,  which  has  since  faUen  off 
most  deplorably,  contained  nearly  500  patients,  of  whom  not 
mure  than  four  or  five  were  under  restraint,  and  of  whom  the 
majority  were  suffered  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  They  even  Lad  a  theatre,  in  which  a  company 
of  insane  actore  perfonned  before  an  audience  of  lunatics.  Still 
later,  by  Dr.  Charlesworth  and  Dr.  Gardiner  Ilill,  restrninta  were 
laid  aside  at  Lincoln. 

Dr.  ConoUy  asaaraed  the  control  of  Hanwell  in  1839.  By 
tongue  and  pen,  he  laboured  without  ceasing  in  defence  of  the 
great  principles  wliich  he  laid  down,  and  he  saw  these  principles 
acknowledged,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  them  more  or  lesa 
closely  copied  in  every  asylum  in  England,  and  in  many  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Ho  found  the  lunatic  an  object  of  dread  and 
superstitious  horror ;  he  left  him  an  object  of  commiseration  and 
kindness.  He  found  insanity  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  mind  ;. 
he  left  it  recognised  as  a  diaoase  of  tho  body,     He  found  a  mod- 
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house  a  piiEon  without  hope,  and  a  place  of  torture  'witfi 
mercy ;  he  left  it  a  lioapital  for  many,  and,  in  fact  as  well  a4 
name,  an  asylum  for  alL 

Mad  Potrra. 
Christopher  Smart,  vrho,  after  a  brilliant  career  at  CaubtU 
tranelated  the  Psalms,  Phsedrua,  and  Horace  into  prose,  i 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  through  pecuniary  embon 
ments  and  other  mortiUcBtioni),  became  deranged,  and  cnntin) 
in  this  condition,  with  intervals  of  sanity,  till  his  death  in  17 
in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench.  During  hia  confiuemont 
wrote,  by  means  of  a  key,  on  the  panels  of  his  chamber,  a  p( 
of  nearly  a  hundred  stanzas  to  the  '  Glory  of  David,  King  j 
Prophet.'     Here  is  one  of  hia  verses  : — 

He  Bang  of  God— the  mighty  Honroe 
Of  all  thinga— the  stupoiidoua  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends  ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  Ijentath  whose  ayes    ■ 
All  pariod,  power,  nad  enterprise 

CommenceE,  reigns,  and  ends. 


Glorious  the  son  in  mid  career ; 
GlorioDB  the  asBembled  dreB  appear ; 

CiDrionB  the  comet's  trun ; 
Gloriona  the  tnimpot  nnd  alarm  ; 
Gloriona  tho  Almighty'a  strotched-ont  am 

Gloriooa  the  enraptured  main. 

Glorious — more  glorious  ia  tho  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  Bolvatinn  down 

By  moekueas.  call'd  Thy  Son  ; 
Tho  a  thikt  fltupendouB  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchlesa  deed's  achieved, 

Betermined,  dared,  and  done. 

Here  arc  a  few  lines  of  a  poem  by  one  Thomas  LIoTd,  | 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  a  mad-house ;  for,  though  he  was  a. ., 
times  set  at  liberty,  it  ivns  always  necessary  in  a  short  tmuj 
put  him  under  restraint  again. 
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\MiDii  disuppoiiitnieiit  gnaws  tlie  bleeding  heart ; 
And  TaaiX  resontment  hurls  her  TQDOm'd  dart ; 
When  sngr;  noise,  disgust,  and  uproar  rnde, 
Damnation  urge  and  every  hope  aicludo ; 
Tlieac,  dreadful  thongh  they  are,  eaa't  quite  repel 
The  aspiring  mind  that  bids  the  man  cxceL 


ahopett 

ipaw. 

And  all  our  piiins  and  iormcaU  em 

That  foarf  ul  lionrnB,  we  seldom  wish  to  tiy. 

We  bate  to  live,  and  atill  i 

""  f=="  ^ 

a  die. 

Methiakfl  that  still  1  see  a  brighter  ray. 

That  bids  mo  livo,  to  aoe  a  happier  day. 

And  whoa  my  sorrows,  and  my  grief-worn  spirit  flies. 

My  Maker  tells  me — fear  not,  Uoyd — it  never  diet. 

This  cheering  hope  has  long  supported  me, 

I  live  in  hope  much  happier  days  to  see. 

John  Clare,  the  peaaant-poet  of  North amptooahiro,  who  was 
eo  remarkable  whea  inaano  for  the  tcoacity  and  accuracy  of  hia 
memory,  could  depict  with  an  accuracy  e.'ctcndiiig  to  the  minutest 
particulars,  and  in  ao  graphical  a  luauner  as  to  excite  admiiation, 
the  execution  of  Chorlea  L,  of  which  he  professed  to  have  been 
an  eye-witnes3.  In  the  same  way  ho  would  give,  with  wonder- 
ful exactnese  in  the  naatical  terms,  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  death  of  Nelson,  maintaining  that  he  was 
one  of  the  sailors  present  at  the  aotion ;  yet  he  had  never  eeen 
the  sea  in  his  life. 

Youth  Melancholy. 

The  keen  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  joy  implies  a  keen  sus- 
ceptibihty  to  pain.  There  is,  probably,  no  time  of  Life  at  which 
pains  are  more  intensely  felt ;  no  time  at  which  the  whole  man 
more  'groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together.'  Yoimg  men 
are  prone  to  extreme  melancholy,  even  to  disgust  with  life,  A 
young  preacher  will  preach  upon  afHictions  much  moro  than  an 
old  one.  A  young  poet  will  write  more  ssidly.  A  young  philo- 
sopher will  momhse  more  gloomily.  And  this  seems  unreal 
sentiment,  and  is  smded  at  in  after  years.     But  it  is  real  at  the 
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time ;  and  perliaps  is  nearer  the  truth  at  all  times  than  the  con-j 
tentedness  of  those  who  ridicule  it.     Youth,  in  fact,  feels  every-' 
thing  more  keenly  ;  and  as  far  as  the  keenness  of  feeling  coatriJ 
bntes  to  its  truth,  the  feeliBg,  whether  it  is  pain  or  pleasure,  if; 
BO  much  the  truer.     But  in  after  life,  it  is  the  happiness,  not  tl» 
Buffering  of  youth,  that  most  often  returns  to  the  memory,  an* 
seems  to  gild  all  the  post. 

7Ac  EiMalbm  of  thx  World,  h)  Bahef  Tanfii. 

Anoeb  aks  Madness. 
There  is  no  difference  between  anger  and  madness  hut  continit 
ance,  for  raging  anger  is  a  short  madness.     What  else  oignes  tht 
shaking  of  the  hands  and  lips,  paleness  or  redntssa,  or  swelling 
of  the  face,  glaring  of  the  eyes,  stammering  of  the  tongu^ 
stamping  with  the  feet,  unsteady  motions  of  tho  whole  body 
rash  actions  which  we  remember  not  to  have  done,  tlifltnictei 
and  wild  speeches  J     And  madness,  again,  is  nothing  but  a  con 
tinned  rage  :  yea,  some  madness  rageth  not :  such  mild  madnefl 
is  more  tolerable  than  frcciuent  and  furious  anger. 

SUICIDE,  AND  ITS  CAUSES.     ^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcilB  with  our  knowledge  of  the  instinc 

of  human  nature  the  fact  that  a  person  can  deliberately  comm 

an  act  of  self^leBtraction.     There  is  no  feeling  so  strongly  in 

planted  tn  us  as  the  love  of  hfe.     It  is  an  instinct  of  natnie  t 

strive  to  prcservB  our  being,   and  an  instinct  cannot  easily  1 

eradicated.     One  of  our  poets,  in  alluding  to  this  subject,  sfb 

declaring  life  to  be  the  dream  of  a  shadow, '  a  weak-huilt  isUuni 

between  two  extremities,  so  frail  that  it  can  neither  sustain  win 

^k                      nor  wave,'  yet  avows  his  preference  for  a  few  days',  nay,  a  fa 

^H                     hours'  longer  residence  upon  earth,  to  all  fame  which  wealth  an 

^V                   honour  could  bestow — 

Fain  ironld  I  see  that  prodigat 

Who  his  to-morrow  would  bestow, 

From  all  old  Hoinet'a  life,  e'er  ainoe  ho  died,  till  a> 

*  la  there  anything  on  earth  I  can  do  for  you  Y  said  Taylor  to 
Dr.  Wolcot,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  The  passion  for  lifu 
dictated  the  answer  :  'Give  me  back  my  youth.'  These  were 
tho  last  words  of  the  satirical  buffoon.  It  is  related  of  one  of 
the  favourite  Marshals  of  Napoleon,  the  Due  de  Slontebello, 
which  finely  illustrates  the  strength  of  this  inatinctiTe  principle, 
that  during  a  battle  in  the  south  of  Germany,  tho  Buko  was 
struck  by  a  eannon  ball,  and  so  severely  wouadal,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  respite.  Summoning  the  BUigeon,  he  ordered  hia 
wounds  to  be  dressed,  and  when  help  was  declared  to  be  unarail- 
ing,  the  dying  officer,  excited  into  a.  ireazy  by  the  love  of  life, 
burned  with  vindictive  anger  against  the  medical  attendant, 
threatening  the  heaviest  penalties  if  his  art  should  bring  no  re- 
lief. The  dying  Marshnl  demanded  that  Napoleon  should  bo 
sent  for,  as  one  who  had  power  to  save,  whose  words  would  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  wound,  and  awe  nature  itself  into 
submission.  Napoleon  orrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  last 
fearful  struggle  of  expiring  nature,  and  to  hear  his  favourite 
JIarahal  vociferate,  as  the  lamp  of  life  was  just  being  extinguished, 
'  Save  me.  Napoleon  !' 

It  is  recorded  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  that  so  desperately  did 
ho  cling  to  life,  when  everything  warned  him  to  prepare  for 
death,  that  he,  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  physiology  of 
that  ago,  tad  the  veins  of  children  opened,  and  greedily  drank 
their  blood,  hoping,  in  this  way,  to  fan  the  dying  embera  ot  life 
into  a  flame. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  suicide,  it  is  difficult  to  detect, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  much  accuracy,  the  circumstances 
which  have  opemted  in  producing  the  disposition  to  commit 
'  the  rash  act'  The  cerebral  disease  may  be,  and  often  is,  only 
a  secondary  affection,  the  primary  cause  being  a  physical  disease, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  sentient  oigan. 

Of  6,782  cases  of  suicide  examined  carefully  by  M.  rolleraye, 
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detailed   in  the   rccflrdB   of    the   police,   the    foUo-mng  u  ^ 
analysis ; — 

Disappointed  love    .....     254        I 

Jealousy  .....  .92 

Humiliated  self-love  ...  .53 

Grief 120 

Kemorse  for  misdeeds        ...  .49 

Blighted  ambition     .         .         .         .  .123 

Keverae  of  fortune    .....      323 

Gambling 155 

General  bad  conduct  ....  1,287 

Uomeatic  chagrin     .....     728 

Jlisery 905 

Misanthropy     .....  .  3 

The  causes  of  the  temaining  numbers  were  cot  ascertained,  i 
I>r.  Young,  in  hie  '  Night  Thoughts,'  speaka  of  '  Britain,  ioj 
famous  for  suicides  ;'  and,  judging  from  a  recent  comparison  ia 
a  Trench  Statistical  Journal,  we  stiU  maintain  a  very  unsati«£)0; 
tory  position  as  regards  some  other  European  States.  The  nlif 
of  suicides  per  million  of  the  respective  populations  in  1S64  wJ 
110  in  France,  64  in  England,  45  in  Belgium,  30  in  Italy,  ml 
15  in  Spain. 

Dr.  Schlegel  traces  the  disposition  to  commit  suiddd  omoia 
the  KngUabj  Germans  and  Eussians  to  intemperancei,  in  FnocC 
to  love  and  gambliug,  and  in  Spain  to  bigotry.  A  curious  fufc 
is  mentioned  by  an  autliority  in  the  '  North  American  Reviewi 
— that  in  the  week  which  followed  the  drawing  of  the  Im 
lottery  in  Eugland  50  Buicldes  were  committed. 

A  frequent  cause  of  suicide  is  a  perversion  of  the  natural  «r 
Btinct  of  imitation.  In  »omo  persons  we  witness  an  irresiatihlij 
pTopenBity  to  imitate  others.  Tissot  relates  the  singular  cam  cl 
a  female,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  imitation  was  so  stroDglf 
dereloped,  she  could  not  avoid  doing  everything  Bho  saw  otbcaK 
do.  The  commission  of  a  great  and  extraordinary  crime  to  tlull 
day  produces  not  imfrequenlly  a  kind  of  mania  of  imitation  Ut| 
the  district  in  which  it  happened,     Iteligious  incidents  have 
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stantly  been  knowa  to  occasion  similar  eventa ;  and  what  is  ro- 
maikabk  is,  that  the  scene  or  place  of  the  first  ovcat  sBems 
to  favour  its  repetition  hj  other  persons  approaching  it.  Thus,  & 
supposed  miracle  having  been  performed  before  a.  particular  gate 
in  Paris,  such  a  number  of  similiar  occurreoces  happened  on  the 
Biune  spot  in  a  few  days,  that  the  police  posted  a  peremptory 
notice  on  the  gate  'prohibiting  any  individual  from  working 
miracles  on  the  place  in  question.'  This  liad  the  desired  effect, 
and  miracles  ceased  to  be  performed.  Some  years  back  a  veteran 
hung  himself  at  the  K6tel  dos  Invalidcs  on  the  threshold  of  one 
of  the  doors  of  a  corridor.  So  suicide  bad  occurred  in  the 
eatabliahment  for  two  years  previously  ;  but  in  the  succeeding 
fortnight  five  individuals  hung  themselves  on  the  same  croas-bar, 
and  tho  governor  was  obliged  to  shut  up  tlie  passage. 

M.  Folret  has  stated  several  estraordinary  facts  which  prove 
incontestably  that  suicide  has  prevailed  epidemically,  particularly 
in  time  of  great  pubUc  distress,  and  when  the  constitution  of  the 
air  has  been  very  hot  and  moist.  In  1313,  in  the  small  village 
of  St.  Pierre  Nonjou,  in  the  Valais,  one  woman  hung  herself, 
and  many  others  followed  her  example,  when  the  civil  authorities 
adopted  means  of  preventing  the  contagion  from  spreading.  At 
one  period,  at  Lyons,  the  women  were  seized  with  a  propensity 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  wella  of  the 
city ;  this  desire  raged  epidemically.  A  gentleman  informed 
Dr.  Burrows  that  when  he  was  at  Malta,  a  few  years  after  the 
island  was  taken  by  the  British,  suicide  became  ao  alarmingly 
common  that  every  means  were  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but 
nothing  succeeded  till  the  commandant  resolved  to  deny  the 
bodies  of  suicides  Christian  burial,  and  to  treat  them  with  every 
indignity.     This  had  the  desired  effect 

That  the  disposition  to  commit  suicide  may  be  hereditary  ia  a 
poiut  about  which  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  M.  Falret  gives  a 
striking  instance  of  this.  A  young  man  committed  suicide  at 
Paris,  and  his  brother  was  sent  for  from  the  country  to  attend 
his  funeral.  At  seeing  the  body  he  was  seized  with  great  agita- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  with  melancholy  foisboding,  'Alaa  my 
27 
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poor  fotbei  died  by  his  own  band,  and  now  my  brollMr  \ 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  eame  fate,  which  awaits  me  also,  as  I  hij 
been  strongly  tempted  on  my  way  hither  to  follow  their  kouiijJ 
and  T  cannot  avoid  it.'  A  similar  ease  ia  mentioned  by  I>r.  ltd 
of  Philadelphia.  The  propensity  to  commit  autcide  will  pran 
gate  its  own  type  through  sucoesaive  races.  Dr.  Banow  tl 
serves,  '  I  have  had  eoTeral  members  of  one  family  under  n 
care,  where  tbis  propensity  to  commit  suicide  declurod  ita 
through  three  generations:  in  the  ftrat,  the  grandfather  ltd 
himself;  he  left  four  sons :  one  hung  himself,  one  cut  hia  ihnK 
and  the  other  drowned  himself  in  a  very  estraordinaiy  m* 
ner,  after  being  some  months  insane;  the  fourth  died  &  nitm 
death,  which,  from  his  eccentricity  and  unequal  mind,  << 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  Two  of  these  sons  had  lai;ge  familial 
one  child  of  the  third  son  died  insane ;  two  others  diwHi 
themselves;  another  is  now  insane,  and  has  made  the  mottfl 
termined  attempts  on  his  life.  Several  of  the  proj^eny  of  4 
famUy,  being  the  fourth  generation,  when  arrived  at  pnbertj 
bore  strong  marks  of  the  some  fatal  propensity.  None,  I  bdinl 
of  the  children  of  the  fourth  son  of  the  second  generation,  nil 
died  a  natural  death,  have  manifested  this  ptedispositioD.'  I 
WQ  ore  right  in  considering  all  coses  of  suicide  as  the  iwoltl 
a  departure  &om  a  healthy  condition  of  moml  feeling,  stiid^ 
spealdng,  as  moral  insanity,  we  cannot  have  much  difficulty  I 
assenting  to  the  proposition  that  the  disposition  to  destrDT  U) 
may  be  the  effect  of  hereditary  transmission.  Piuel  relat«  tl 
cose  of  a  father,  son,  and  daughter  who  destroyed  themaelva  I 
their  own  hands.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  the  resull  i 
imitation.  It  could  not  have  been  so  in  the  fi.rst  instance,  k 
the  grandfather  of  the  children  had  also  heeu  guilty  of  sui^ 
which  fact  had  been,  for  certain  purposes,  concealed  fiom  N 
son,  who,  therefore,  was  not  exposed  to  the  powerful  infloenaaj 
the  imitative  principle.  There  are  now  many  facts  on  record  j 
support  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  I 

The  tadlum  vii(E,  or  tnmd,  which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  sam 
among  our  friends  across  the  channel,  is  only  t 
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momi  treatmeat  Im^^ned  distress  is  oft«n  relieved  bj  the 
person  being  subjected  to  the  real  ills  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  restore  enjoyment  to  the  man  who  has  qaito  exhausted 
it.  Hore  the  sdvico  which  Fiuulon  givee  to  Dionyaiua,  the 
tymnt,  by  the  mouth  of  Diogenes,  will  naturally  apply  : — '  To 
restore  his  appetite  he  maat  be  made  to  feel  hunger;  and  to 
make  his  splendid  palace  tolerable  to  him,  ho  muat  be  put  into 
my  tub,  which  is  at  present  empty.*        or.  nrht,  wiiuiaa  amS^iiUr. 

Fbekch  and  English  Suicides. 

'  WUl  you  dine  with  me  to-dayl'  said  a  Frenchman  to  a  friend. 
'With  the  greatest  pleasure :  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  par- 
ticularly engaged  to  shoot  myself;  one  cannot  get  off  ench  an 
engagement'  This  is  not  the  suicide  H-ln-mode  with  iis.  Wo  ape 
at  no  auch  estra  refinement  or  civilization.  We  can  be  romantic 
without  blowing  out  our  brains.  English,  lovers,  when  the  course 
of  true  love  is  interrupted,  do  not  retire  to  some  Bccluded  spot, 
and  rush  into  the  next  world  by  a  brace  of  pistols  tied  up  with 
cherry-coloured  ribands.  'When  we  do  shoot  ourselves,  it  is  done 
with  true  English  gravity — it  is  no  joke  with  us.  We  have  no 
inherent  predilection  for  the  act ;  no  '  hereditary  imperfection  in 
the  nervous  juices'  (as  Mont«squicTi,  with  all  the  impudence  of 
a  philosopher,  gravely  asaerta^  forcing  ub  to  commit  suicide. 

But  to  be  serious.  Dr.  Schlegel  has  dwelt  at  much  length  on 
the  abandoned  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  metropolis; 
and  after  giving  us  some  most  important  statistical  details  re- 
specting the  number  of  suicides  committed  there,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  them,  ho  alludes  to  the  gross  immorality  of  the 
people,  and  concludes  by  denouncing  the  Parisian  capital  as  '  a 
suffocating,  boiling  caldron,  in  which,  [is  in  the  stow  of  Mac- 
beth's  witches,  there  simmer,  with  a  modicum  of  virtue,  all  kinds 
of  passions,  vices;,  and  crimes.* 

The  English,  then,  are  not,  par  excdknee,  a  snicidal  people. 
When  the  iuhabitonts  of  a  country  ore  inilustrious  and  prudent, 
the  crime  of  self-destruction  will  bo  rare.  Out  of  120,000  per- 
sons who  insured  their  lives  in  the  London  Eixuitablo  Insurance 
27—2 
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Company,  the  number  uf  suicides,  in  20  years,  was  only  16. 
Irish  ore  said  to  bo  tbo  loast  disposed,  of  all  nations  in  the  'world^ 
to  commit  suicida  Dublin  and  Naples  are  the  two  cities  id 
which  fewest  suicides  occur ;  yet  in  both  the  poorer  claseetf 
are  poor  indeed.  Dr.  Graves  obsen'es  that  an  Inshnmn  ofteis 
murders  his  neighbour,  but  he  has  too  high  a  sense  of  proprieM 
to  think  of  kilhng  himsell  The  fact  is,  thot  the  prevalence  cC 
murder  prevents  the  necessity  for  suicide.  j 

The  popular  notion  that  more  suicides  are  committed  in  thai 
month  of  November  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year  is  founded 
on  erroneous  data.  Taking  the  average  number  of  suicides  ii^ 
each  month,  from  the  years  1817  to  1S^6,  it  was  as  follows: — 

January '. 

Februaiy : 

March       . 276 

April Sr4j 

May 328* 

June 336 

July 301 

August 296 

September 248 

October 198 

Hovember 131  1^ 

December 217 

3,133 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that  in  all  the  European  capita 
when  anything  liko  correct  data  can  be  obtained,  the  w 
of  suicide  is  in  the  months  of  Juno  and  July ;  the  minimum  id 
October  and  November.     It  appears  from  this  that  the  dispoa 
tion  has  most  to  do  with  high  tciuperature ;  for  it  has  1 
proved  that,  when  the  thermometer  of  I'ahrenheit  ranges  fi 
80  degrees  to  90  degrees,  suicide  becomes  more  prevalent 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  terminating  life,  it  is  aaid  ll 
competent  aulhoritiea  that  in  early  life  death  by  hanging  ia  p  _ 
ferred;  in  mitldlo  life,  fire-arms  become  fashionable;  and  thai 
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in  more  udvanced  years,  the  lope  rigain  is  iu  vogue.     Suicide  in         ^^| 
lesa  frequent  among  females  than  males.                                                  ^^M 
History  haa  been  denounced  as  an  old  almanack;  but  from  ita         ^H 
pages  many  instructive  lessons  may  be  learned.     During  the         ^H 
French  revolution,  suicides  in  that  country  reached  to  an  enor-        ^^M 
mous  extent.     Is  there  anything  to  Burprise  ua  in  this  fact  J     It        ^H 
is  notorious  that  in  despotic  countries  madness  and  suicide  are        ^^H 

of  drapotiam,  but  it  demonstrates  to  ua  the  folly  of  uselessly  ex-          ^H 
citing  the  passions  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  first          ^H 
duty  of  a  good  citizen  and  government  to  endeavour  to  elevate         ^^M 
the  moral  character  of  a  nation  by  sound  religious  education,  and         ^^M 
to  inculcate  peace,  charity,  and  good-will  to  all.                                      ^^M 

PHENOMENA    OF    DEATH.                 ^B 

Tug  Law  of  MoRT.u.iTt.                        ^^^^^^^^| 

To  medical  scioace  Death  appears  as  inevitable  as  growth;  and,         ^^H 
as  the  child  is  developed  from  the  boy.  and  grows  to  the  man,  so,          ^H 
in  his  turn,  he  aa  certainly  retrogrades  to  senility  and  death.  Wa          ^H 
may  assume  that  we  are  bom  with  the  seeds  of  death,  and  that          ^M 
death  is  as  natural  to  man  as  his  growth  and  development:    Mr.          ^H 
Alfred  Smee,  the  well-known  suigeou,  tells  us  that  he  has  watched          ^| 
with  intensity  of  feeling  his  ^ed  patients  passing  without  disease          ^| 
feom  manhood  to  death  ;  and  whilst,  aa  the  resnlt  of  his  observa-          ^M 
IJons,  it  is  merely  accidental  whether  the  retrogression  takes  place         ^H 
more  rapidly  in  one  organ  than  another,  it  is  clear  that  death  it-         ^H 

by  medicine,  nor  parried  by  the  mode  of  life.     Viewing  age  in         ^^M 
ihis  life,  the  physician  muat  not  expect  much  from  Ids  skill,  when         ^H 
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he  attempU  to  ward  off  a  result  nhich  wq  are  designed 
to  Buifer.  !N evertbeless,  health  may  be  secured  and  life  p 
by  care  and  the  Etrict«st  attenlion  to  physical  laws. 

The  condition  of  health  shoidd  be  rigorously  followed.  I 
external  agencies,  especially  heat,  should  be  duly  regtUoIed,  ■ 
the  diet  should  be  most  carefidly  adjusted  to  the  power  of  digl 
tiou,  and  the  requisite  amount.  When  age,  unaccompanied  I 
disease,  sets  in,  the  appetite  gradually  and  increasiiigly  &ih^  A 
tiition  and  assimilation  gradually  lessen,  and  the  capaci^  1 
generate  force  and  heat  diminishes.  At  lost,  nervous  power&2 
and  the  patient  silently  passes  into  the  sleep  of  death.  To  Uj 
end  man  is  bom,  and  must  submit ;  for,  as  sure  as  the  eaidogcDM) 
tree  grows  itself  to  death,  so  does  man,  hy  vittue  of  some  ftm*^ 
in  bis  OTgonisation,  cease  to  evince  the  powers   of  health,  d 

finally  of  life.  Smx  m  Omenil  tkbiUir  an/  .DvWiw  JM>4^ 

That  when  a  Man's  Tihk  is  comb  he  uost  Da. 
If  particular,  absolute,  unconditional  predestination  be  M 
and  a  man's  fcte  ia  irreversibly  fixed  before  the  foundation 
the  world,  God  has  created  medicines  and  the  physician  in  til 
And  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  rope  need  not  be  thrown  to 
sailor  fallen  overboard  in  a  storm  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  J 
lantic,  for  he  will  swim  a  few  thousand  miles  to  shore,  agreed 
to  the  decree,  if,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  he  was  bom  to  be  hanfl 

/owi'.  JI««aiJ  Fnfjor  JSmn  SifMt 

CniTEKioN  OF  Death.  I 

Physiologists  wero  long  at  variance  as  to  any  certain  test  oft 
event  of  death,  or,  iu  other  words,  no  recognised  diatindi 
existed  between  the  human  body  immediately  before  and  I 
mediately  after  death ;  until,  in  1839,  it  was  communicated 
the  French  Academy,  that  the  blood  taken  from  tho  body  ofl 
deatli  is  distinguished  from  the  blood  before  i  '  ' 
non-coagulable. 


)  death  br.ttftjJ 
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FACULTY  OF  FEIGNING   DEATH. 


tancoualy  ^^^| 
IS  several.  ^^| 
,he    same       ^H 


Faculty  oy  Feigning  Death. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  persons  who  could  fall  Bpontaneoualy 
into  death-trance.  Mouti,  in  a  letter  to  Haller,  mentions 
A  priest  of  the  name  of  Cmliua  Khoduginus  had  the 
faculty.  Hut  the  most  celebrated  instance  is  that  of  Colonel 
.  Townshend,  mentioned  in  the  aurgical  worka  of  Gouch  ;  by  whom 
and  by  Doctor  Cheyne  andDoctor  ISeynard,  and  by  Mr.  Shrinit. 
an  apothecary,  the  performance  of  Colonel  Townahond  was  seen 
and  attested.  They  had  long  attended  him,  for  he  was  aa  habi- 
tual invalid,  and  ho  had  often  invited  them  to  witness  the  phe- 
uomenoQ  of  his  dying  and  coming  to  life  again ;  but  they  had 
hitherto  refused,  from  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  their  presence,  Colonel  Townshend  laid  himself  down 
on  bis  back,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  undertook  to  observe  the  pulse ; 
Dr.  Beysard  laid  his  hand  on  bis  heart ;  and  Mr.  Shrine  had  a 
looking-glaas  to  bold  to  his  mouth.  After  a  few  seconds,  pulse, 
breathing,  and  the  "action  of  the  heart  were  no  longer  to  bo  ob- 
served. Each  of  the  witnesses  satis&ed  himself  on.  the  entire 
cessation  of  these  phenomena.  When  tho  death-tranco  had  lasted 
half  an  hour,  the  doctors  began  to  fear  that  their  patient  hod 
pushed  the  experiment  too  far,  and  was  dead  in  earnest ;  and  they 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  house,  when  a  alight  movement  of  tho 
body  attracted  their  attention.  They  renewed  tho  routine  of 
their  observation  ;  when  the  pulse  and  sensible  motion  of  the 
heart  gradually  returned,  and  breathing  and  consciousness.  Tho 
sequel  of  the  tale  is  strange  :  Colonel  Townshend,  on  recovering, 
sent  for  hia  attorney,  made  his  will,  and  died,  for  good  and  all, 
in  six  hoois  afterwards.  F^miamaia,  hn  s.  n.  xaddc^. 

Fhsnoubna  op  the  Death-Bed. 
Whatever  be  the  causes  of  dissolution,  whether  sudden  vio- 
lence or  lingering  malady,  the  immediate  modes  by  which  death 
is  brought  about  appear  to  be  but  two.  In  the  one,  the  nervous 
system  is  primarily  attacked,  and  there  is  a  sinking,  sometimes 
an  instantaneous  extinction,  of  the  powers  of  life ;  in  the  other. 


» 


(lissolutioa  is  elTticted  Ly  the  ciicalatioa  of  block  venous  blood 
instead  of  the  red  arteriul  blood.  The  fonuer  is  termed  death  by 
syncope,  or  fainting ;  the  lutter,  death  by  asphyxia.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  manner  of  death,  when  it  is  the  reauR  of  disease,  the 
struggle  is  long,  protracted,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  visible 
marks  of  agony  which  the  imagination  associates  with  the  clos- 
ing scone  of  life — the  pinched  and  pallid  features,  the  coldckm- 
my  skin,  the  upturned  eye,  and  the  heaving,  laborious,  rattling 
lespiration.  Death  does  not  strike  all  the  organs  of  the  body  at 
the  same  time :  some  may  be  said  to  survive  others ;  and  the 
lungs  are  the  last  to  give  up  the  peri'ormanco  of  their  function, 
and  die.  Aa  death  approaches,  they  become  graduaUy  more  and 
more  oppressed ;  the  air-cells  are  loaded  with  an  increased  quantity 
of  the  fluid  which  naturally  lubricates  their  surfaces  ;  the  atmos- 
phere can  BOW  no  longer  come  info  contact  with  the  minute  blood- 
vessels spread  over  the  air-cella,  without  first  permeatit^  this 
viscoHs  fluid — hence  the  rattle ;  nor  is  the  contact  sufficiently 
perfect  to  change  the  black  venous  into  the  red  arterial  blood  : 
an  unprepared  fluid  consequently  issues  from  the  luugs  into  the 
heart,  and  is  thence  transmitted  to  every  other  organ  of  the  body. 
The  brain  receives  it,  and  its  energies  appear  to  be  lulled  thereby 
into  sleep — generally  tranquil  sleep— filled  with  dreams  which 
impel  the  dyiug  lip  to  murmur  out  the  names  of  friends,  and 
the  occupations  and  recollections  of  past  life.       ^.^  ^^   aaVw* 

'  Bring  me  back  the  same  face  !'  Simple  expressions  these 
would  seam  to  he,  quoted  by  Lavater,  uttered  by  some  simple 
and  sensitive  German  parent,  as  his  early  request,  when  taking 
leave  of  hia  son,  who,  in  the  morning  of  life,  is  quitting  a  quiet 
home  of  affection  for  all  that  awaits  liim  in  the  wide  world.  But 
the  simple  words  dwell  with  ns,  and  we  perceive  that  there  is  a 
deep  meaning  in  thorn.  Fossious,  good  or  had  ;  and  trials  and 
struggles ;  and  pain  and  sorrow ;  and  Time— will  all  write  their 
peculiar  characters  on  that  youthful,  candid  fiice  ;  characters 
which  death  alone,  with  its  cflacing  fingers,  will  take  away ;  nay, 
which  will  still  for  a  brief  period  survive,  and  dignify  or  mar 
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the  immoTable  face  of  death  itself.     This  strange  writing  on  the 
human  ioce  soon  begina,  and  it  goea  on  as  long  as  intellectual 

ftud  moral  life  lasts.  Or.  Omntti,  «  llu  PAvifty-nny  b/  InMialy. 

Thk  Beauty  of  Death, 
To  those  exquisite  linea  in  tlio  '  Giaour,'  in  the  context  of 
-which  the  aspect  of  Greece  is  compared  to  a  beautiful  corpse. 
Lord  Byion  appends  a  note,  in  which  ho  remarks,  that  *  this 
peculiar  beauty  remains  but  a  few  liours  after  death.'  But  Mr. 
Leslie,  the  painter,  was  told  by  those  in  the  habit  o£  making 
casts,  that  on  the  second  day  the  expression  is  generally  im- 
proved, and  even  on  the  third  day  it  is  often  still  finer.  Tho 
Beauty  of  Death  is  not  easily  explicable.  How  far  the  strange 
£ascination  may  arise  from  the  idea  suggested  of  a  repose  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  most  tranquil  sleep  is  agitation, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Mr.  Leslie  knew  a  man  of 
the  highest  order  of  mind,  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  but  of  great 
simplicity,  and  far  above  all  affectation,  who,  standing  by  the 
corpse  of  his  wife, said,  'Itgivcsmaverypleasurahlesousationsl' 
And  yet  ha  truly  loved  her. 


Death  fboh  Jot. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  there  was  a  gentleman  of  .Shrop- 
shire, Edward  Burton,  of  Longnor,  who  waa  strongly  attached  to 
the  Reformed  doctrine.  He  was  au  aged  man,  hut  his  feelings 
were  alive  to  the  miseries  of  his  country  and  the  afflictions  of 
the  Church.  The  reports  of  the  Queen's  illness  had  reached  his 
residence  near  Shrewsbury,  when,  one  morning,  tlio  bella  of  St. 
Chad's  were  heard  to  ring  merrily,  and  he  thought  these  sounds 
might  announce  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Ilis 
Bon  undertook  to  go  and  learn  the  news  ;  and  as  the  rood  by 
which. he  would  return  passed  in  front  of  the  house  on  tho  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  to  reach  the  bridge  below,  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  surmise  should  prove  true,  he  should  wave  his  hand- 
kerchief as  he  passed,  to  signify  it  to  his  father.     The  old 
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iratched  for  his  return,  and  eaw  the  aignol ;  it  told  of  restoted 
peace  and  liberty,  not  to  himself  only,  but  to  Ilia  country  and  his 
religion ;  and  be  wcut  into  bis  bouae,  breathed  his  Nwnc  dimittis, 
and  laid  hint  down  and  died.  KaHiKiitrd'ii  EngUik  Br/anmHas. 

The  Sionb  of  Death, 
In  the  '  Quarterly  lleview '  appeals  tbJq  paper  on  the  works  of 
M,  Julia  do  Fontenelle,  J.  A.  Syraonds,  M.D.,  and  F.  Magendie, 
on  the  '  Signa  of  Death.'  Ubaervation  bos  shovm  that  in  coun- 
tries boasting  of  a  highly  advanced  civiliiation  death  from  pure 
old  age  rarely  appears ;  aa  even  in  those  who  live  the  longest 
some  vulnerable  point  becomes  developed,  and  disease  hastens 
the  termination  of  life.  But  occasionally  ago  alone  causes  the 
ecene  to  close.  The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  this  is 
achieved  is  approximately  indicated  as  yva  advance  in  lifo.  The 
organs  become  impaired,  the  sight  dim,  the  hearing  dull,  the 
touch  obtuse.  Indolence  becomes  natural  to  the  old ;  with  en- 
feebled strength,  bonca  brittle,  hgaments  rigid,  and  muscles  weak, 
activity  becomes  impossible.  The  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield, 
in  his  decrepitude,  and  unable  to  beat  rapid  motion  in  a  carriage, 
said,  when  about  to  take  an  airing  at  a  snail's  pace,  '  I  am  now 
going  to  the  rehearsal  of  my  funeral ;'  an  expression  showing 
that  the  mind  had  not  shared  in  the  decay  of  liis  body.  Yet 
this  retention  of  mental  faculty  is  but  partial  In  the  celebrated 
FontoneUe  (not  M.  Juha  do  Fontenelle  above  mentioned),  hifi 
memory  was  impaired  hut  bis  wit  remained.  He  marked  and 
could  jest  on  his  infirmities.  '  I  am,'  he  remarked,  '  about  to 
decamp  :  some  faculties  have  left  me,  and  I  have  sent  my  bag- 
gage on  before.'  It  ia  also  recorded  of  him  that  when  near  the 
age  of  100,  a  lady  of  nearly  equal  age  said  gaily,  '  Monsieur,  I 
believe  that  death  has  forgotten  us.'  '  Hush,  madame,'  said 
the  venerable  wit,  'don't  talk  so  loud,  or  you  may  arouse  his 
attention.'  It  ia  cheerbg  to  tliink  that  death  is  not  to  the  patient 
the  melancholy  quartet  of  an  hour  which  many  imagine,  for  wo 
generally  die  by  piecemeal,  and,  frightful  as  this  sounds,  it  is  the 
gentlest  tbrm.     The  organs  degenerate  without  pain,  and  dtvind- 
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ling  together,  preserve  their  harmony,  De  Moivre,  the  master 
of  calculation,  apent,  at  80,  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in 
sleep,  until  he  fell  asleep  and  woke  no  more.  The  presentiment 
of  death  ij  atrong  with  some.  Ozanam,  the  matheoiaticiou,  whilo 
in  apparent  health,  rejected  pupils,  in  the  belief  of  hia  coming 
death,  and  he  speedily  died  of  au  apopletic  stroke.  Flechier, 
the  diyine,  had  a  dream  foreboding  hia  dissolution,  and  he  forth- 
■with  ordered  the  erection  of  bis  tomb,  which  had  scarcely  been 
finished  when  he  became  its  occupant.  Mozart'a  '  liequiem,'  and 
Hogarth's  picture  of  '  The  End  of  ^Ul  Thiags,'  wero  both  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  in  tlie  belief  that  the  number  of  their  days 
was  nearly  filled,  and  the  event  appeared  to  countenance  the 
foreboding.  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  when  in 
a  fever,  saw,  or  though  t  she  saw,  a  comet ;  '  Ha !'  aho  ex;claimed, 
'  there  is  an  omen  which  appears  not  for  persona  of  low  degree, 
God  sends  for  ua  great ;  shut  the  window,  it  announces  my  death. 
I  must  prepare.'  Her  physician  in  vain  osaurod  her  that  shs 
was  not  in  a  dying  state.  She  died  in  three  days,  the  victim  of 
a  fright  produced  by  pride  and  ignorance. 

Many  traits  are  frequent  in  tlie  djing-hour,  which  arc  far  from 
usual  Some,  when  sinking,  toss  the  bed-clothoa  from  their 
chests,  which  indicates  that  they  feel  the  covering  oppTMiivBt 
Others  pick  the  sheets  or  work  tbem  between  their  fingen,  wliicb 
may  be  done  to  excite  by  friction  the  benumbed  sense  of  totidi. 
"When  the  sanaibihty  to  outer  impressions  is  lost,  the  dying  otluu 
dieam  of  their  habitual  occupations,  and  construct  an  iinagiuwy  , 
present  from  the  past.  Dr.  Armstrong  departed,  deUvtiriug 
medical  precepts,  ^'apoleon  fought  some  battlea  over  again,  tutd 
his  hist  words  were  '  ielt  iTarmee,'  Lord  Tenterden,  who  fvaud 
straight  from  the  judgment  seat  to  hia  death-bed,  Ianci«d  liiuaalf 
presiding  at  ■  trial,  and  expired  with  '  Gtntlemen  a/Uit  Jurf,  yuu 
Kill  now  amader  your  vtrdid.'  Dr.  A(him,  the  uuthur  »t  •  Uu 
man  Antiquitiea,' imagined  himself  in  school,  diatributiuM  jutl*" 
and  censure  to  his  pupils ;  ■  ^ul  it  yroint  dark,'  )u>  aaid,  '  |£  Im^h 
may  dismiss,'  and  imttaiitly  died.  ThuM  onuh  buliuvad  Vuiw"' 
engaged  in  the  buaincu  of  lifu,  when  life  lUM  W 


A  species  of  delirium  reaembling  dnuLkenness  is  e 

Men  in  the  dying ;  conBciouBness  remains,  but  not  aelf-controL 
A  woman  who  had  conceived  an  appetite  for  scandal,  combined 
with  extreme  caution  in  retailing  it,  poured  out  a  flood  of  venom 
and  malice  before  she  died.  Her  habitually  low  and  mysterious 
tones  grow  noisy  and  emphatic,  hints  gave  place  to  broad  as- 
sertions, and  each  sentence  carried  a  tail  and  a  sting.  '  I  verily 
believe,'  said  her  husband,  '  that  she  repeated  in  that  single  day 
evety  word  she  bad  heard  against  anybody  from  the  time  she 
was  a  child.' 

Sometimes  a  fatal  malady  appears  to  stop,  and  friends  con- 
gratulate the  patient  on  his  recovery.  But  it  is  death  come 
under  a  mask.  A  son  of  Doctor  Seattle  having  passed  from  the 
delirium  of  a  fever  to  complete  tranquillity,  died  while  his  fiither 
was  eongratulatiDg  him  on  his  recovery.  A  victim  of  hydro- 
phobia— a  disease  in  which  every  drop  of  liquid  aggravatee  con- 
vulsions— was  found  by  Dr.  Latham  quietly  quaffing  off  a  jug 
of  porter  at  a  draught.  The  nurse  exclaimed,  '  What  a  wonder- 
ful cure !'  but  within  an  hour  the  man  was  dead.  Death  by 
brain  fever  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  lucid  interval.  A  patient 
who  had  passed  three  days  in  lunatic  violence  without  sleep 
became  mtional,  settled  his  afiairs,  and  conversed  about  a  ^tei 
of  his  lately  dead,  whom  he  said  he  should  soon  follow,  as  he 
did  in  the  courae  of  the  night.  Sir  Henry  Halfonl  cautioned 
hia  pupils  against  these  appearances,  which  often  deceived  phy- 
dciauB  themselves.  This  pause  in  the  disorder  is  called  the 
lightening  before  death,  and  the  amendment  is  not  real,  unless 
the  pulae  be  improved.  The  moment  which  converts  a  sensitive  i 
body  to  inanimate  matter  is  often  indislinguishablo,  and  many 
persons,  especially  women,  almost  fear  to  sleep  lest  they  should 
wako  with  six  feet  of  earth  for  their  covering,  and  a  coffin  for 
their  bed. 

Many  have  written  boots  to  aggravate  these  terrors,  and  Julia 
de  Fontenelle,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fanatic  in  the  faith  that 
hnriftl  alive  was  frequent,  has  collected  in  his  work  all  the  back- 
nied  tales  by  which  the  timid  have  for  ages  been  terrified.    Hagex 
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North  mentioDs  that  some  Engliebmon  \rho  were  lidlog  near 
CoBstantinopIe,  escorted  bj  a  JaciisBary,  pasaed  aa  aged  and 
shrivelled  Jew,  who  was  sitting  on  a  sepulchre.  The  Janibsary, 
never  doubting  but  that  the  Jew  was  tbe  rightful  tenant, 
ordered  him  back  to  his  grave,  after  rating  him  soundly  for 
stinking  the  world  a  second  time.  If  tbe  Turks  hear  a  noise  in 
tbo  tomb,  they  open  it  forthwith,  and  moke  matters  euro  by 
chopping  the  body  to  pieces.  Tba  Emperor  Zenon  woa  said  to 
have  been  buried  when  drunk,  by  order  of  hJa  ambitious  wife ; 
and  M.  Fontenelle  says  that  for  two  nigbta  be  cried  out  from  his 
Bcpidchre,  '  Have  mercy  on  me  ;  toko  me  out.'  But  he  called  Ja 
,  vain.  The  Archbishop  Goroa  was  nlso  buried  alive,  and  left  to 
his  fate,  as  the  pereons  wJio  lieard  bim  shouting  from  his  gravo 
refused  to  believe  him.  There  was  an  abbi5  who  had  better  luck. 
He  revived  on  his  way  to  the  gravt-.  His  attendants  were  bury- 
ing his  cat  with  him  ;  but  as  the  abbe  employed  his  returning 
strength  in  the  endeavour  to  drive  off  the  cat,  which  eat  like  a 
nightmare  on  his  chest,  the  animal  mewed  with  pain,  whereupon 
tbe  procession  was  stopped  and  the  coflin  unscrewed. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  formerly  excited  the  worst 
apprehensions.  Bodies  were  undoubtedly  fouail  turned  in  theti 
coffins  and  the  grave-clothes  deranged.  But  this  is  now  known 
to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  corruption.  Tbe  development  of  gas 
in  a  corpse,  and  ita  mechanical  force,  frequently  mimics  the 
movements  of  life.  Frequently  strangers,  on  seeing  the  motion 
of  limbs,'  run  to  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  and  announce  with  horror 
that  the  person  is  alive.  All  bodies  genemte  gas  in  the  grave, 
and  it  constantly  twists  the  bodies,  and  sometimes  bursts  tho 
cofiJD  itself.  When  the  gas  explodes  with  a  noise,  imagination 
has  converted  it  into  a  cry  or  groan.  Tho  grave  has  been  re- 
opened, and  tbe  position  nf  the  body  and  the  laceration  of  the 
flesh  have  confinned  the  suspicion.  The  ceasing  to  breathe  is, 
however,  the  invariable  and  also  tho  unerring  sign  that  death  has 
taken  place.  Even  the  existence  of  heat  iu  tho  body  indicates 
no  vitality  wliere  tbe  breathing  bos  actually  ceased.      An  extn- 
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oidmaiy  cAae  of  this  kind  soma  years  Biace  was  onnoxinct^d  in  the 

'  Observer '  to  have  occurred  at  EristoL 

The  pain  of  djiiig  must  he  distinguished  from  the  piuii  of 
previous  disease,  for  the  term  'agonies  of  death"  haa  led  to 
serious  error.  Persona  dying  £re<{uently  attest  the  absence  of 
pain.  '  If  I  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,'  said  William 
Hunter  in  his  last  moments,  '  I  would  write  how  easy  sod 
delightful  it  is  to  die.'  The  same  sentiment  has  in  other  instances 
been  frequently  expressed.  In  another,  and  a  common  condition, 
they  are  in  utter  unconsciousness.  We  have  evidence  from  those 
whom  disease  spared  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that,  whilst  their  sup- 
posed sufferings  were  pitied  by  their  friends,  existence  was  a 
blank.  The  delirium  of  fever  is  distressing  to  witness,  hut  the 
victim  awakens  from  it  as  from  a  heavy  sleep,  totally  ignorant 
that  he  had  passed  days  and  nighU  tossing  wearily  and  talking 
wildly.  As  little  is  the  death-aweat  forced  out  by  anguish.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  that  Montaigne,  roused  by  the  weeping 
of  his  relations,  exclaimed,  '  Who  is  it  that  torments  me  thus  I 
why  was  1  snatched  from  my  deep  and  pleasant  repose  1  Ohl 
of  what  rest  do  you  deprive  mo !'  Such  fend  lamentations  dis- 
turb many  a  last  monieut,  and  the  dpng  often  remonstrate  by 
looks  when  they  cannot  by  words.  To  ho  shot  dead  is  one  of 
the  easiest  modes  of  terminating  life  ;  and,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  first  effects  of  gun-shot  wounds,  it  is  probable  that  the 
effect  is  rather  stunning  than  acute.  Lord  Byron  remarked  the 
physiological  pecularity  that  the  expression  in  death  from  gun- 
shot wounds  is  invariably  that  of  languor,  while  in  death  from  a 
stab  the  countenance  reflects  the  natural  character  of  gentleness 
or  ferocity  to  the  latest  breath.  Some  cases  show  with  what 
little  disturbance  life  may  go  on  under  fatal  wounds,  till  it  and- 
denly  comes  to  a  stop.  A  foot  soldier  at  Waterloo,  pierced  by  a 
musket-ball,  bogged  water  from  a  trooper  who  chanced  to  pas* 
with  a  canteen  of  beer.  The  wounded  man  having  drunk,  re- 
turned his  heartiest  thanks,  stated  that  his  regiment  was  nearly 
exterminated,  and  proceeding  a  few  yards,  fell  to  the  earth, 
with  one  convulsive  movement  expired. 
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Drowning  is  obo  a  painless  death.  A  gentleman  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  sensations  produced  hy  it,  says  that  he  felt  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  saffocation.  '  The  stream  was  tmnsporent,  tha 
day  brilliant,  and  as  he  stood  upright  he  could  sec  the  son  ehiui 
through  the  water,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  that  his  eyea 
were  about  to  be  closed  upon  it  for  ever.  Yet  he  neither  feared 
his  litte  nor  wished  to  avert  it.  A  sleepy  sensation,  which 
soothed  and  gratified  him,  made  a  luxurious  bed  of  a  watery 
grave.'  A  friend  informed  Jlotte  la  Vayer  that  such  was  his 
delight  in  groping  st  the  bottom,  that  a  feeling  of  anger  arose 
against  the  persona  who  pulled  him  out,  A  highly  distinguished 
officer,  still  living,  speaks  of  the  total  absence  of  pain  while 
under  the  waves  ;  but  adds  a  circumstance  of  startling  interest, 
namely,  that  doling  the  few  moments  of  consciousaesa  the  events 
of  life  from  childhood  seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes  with  light- 
oing-like  rapidity  and  brightness. 

To  be  frozen  to  death,  so  far  from  being  painful,  conveys  a 
species  of  pleasure.  Intense  cold  induces  speedy  sleep,  which 
fascinates  the  senses.  The  most  curious  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Solauder,  who  travelled  with  Captain  Cook. 
The  doctor,  by  birth  a  Swede,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
■effects  of  a  rigorous  climato,  admonished  the  company  ia  defiance 
of  lassitude  to  keep  moving  on.  He  spoke  liice  a  sage,  but  he 
felt  like  a  man.  In  spite  of  his  own  warnings,  he  was  the  first 
to  sit  down.  A  black  servant,  who  followed  his  example,  when 
told  he  would  die,  said  that  was  what  he  desired.  The  doctor 
slept  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  ho  would  have  slept  for  ever 
had  not  his  companions  awakened  him.  In  Hapoleou's  retreat 
from  Moscow,  Bcaupri.',  of  the  Imperial  Medical  StaiT,  says, 
'  Tho  danger  of  stopping  was  universally  observed  and  generally 
disregarded." 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  seosatiou  produced  by  various 
modes  of  execution  as  practised  in  different  ages  and  countries. 
The  blushing  of  Charlotte  Corday,  when  her  cheek  was  struck  by 
the  executioner  who  held  up  her  severed  head,  is  stated  by  the 
reviewer  to  be  unattested  by  any  witness.     But  an  attestation 
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thereof  is  contained  in  a  nomber  of  a  French  surgical  magazine, 
published  nearly  at  the  time.   And  the  possibility  was  accounted 
for  by  the  allegation  that  the  Beverance  of  the  head  produces  in- 
stant deotb  only  in  the  parts  of  the  body  beneath  the  stroke,  but 
that  life  for  a  while  remaiaH  in  the  parts  above  it.     The  slow  fire 
to  which  religious  parsflcutora  subjected  their  victims,  and  deaths 
by  crucifixion   are  admitted  painful,  but  Providence   has  set 
bounds  to  the  cruelty  of  man,  and  torture  carried  too  far  defeats 
itself.     And  when  every  other  aUoviatiou  is  gone,  patience  under 
aj^ravated  torments  may  be  attained  by  the  knowledge  that 
there  must  be  a  speedy  abatement  or  a  speedy  release. 

Chakoeb  in  the  Eody  dubino  Life. 

Is  it  not  surprising,  that  an  individual  who  retains  every 
peculiarity  of  body  and  of  mind,  whose  features,  whose  gait  and 
mode  of  action,  whose  voice,  gestures,  and  complexion,  wa  are 
ready  to  attest  as  the  very  proof  of  personality, — should,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  change  every  particle  of  hia  solid  fabric ; 
that  he,  whom  we  suppose  we  saw,  is,  so  far  aa  his  body  is  con- 
concerned,  a  perfectly  different  person  from  him  whom  we  now 
see  ?     That  the  fluids  may  change,  we  are  ready  to  allow ;  but 
that  the  solids  should  be  thus  ever  shifting,  seems  at  first  impro- 
bable.   And  yet,  if  there  bo  anything  truly  established  in  physio- 
logy—if there  be  truth  in  the  science  at  all— that  fact  is  incon-    | 
trovertible. 

In  these  revolutions  of  the  living  animal  substance,  the  material 
is  alternately  arranged,  decomposed,  and  rearranged.     The  end  of 
this  is,  that  the  machinery  of  the  body  is  ever  new,  that  it  poa- 
eessea  a  property  within  itself  of  mending  that  which  is  broken, 
of  throwing  off  that  which  was  useless,  of  building  up  that  which 
vras  insecure  and  weak,  of  repelling  disease,  or  of  controlling  it, 
and  of  substituting  that  which  is  healthful  for  that  which  is 
morbid. 

This  property  of  the  living  body  to  restore  itself  when  de- 
ranged, or  to  heal  itself  when  broken  or  torn,  is  an  action  which 

adapting  itself  to  the  particukr  occasion,  that  Mr.  John  Huater 
speaks  of  parts  of  the  body  oa  '  conscious  of  their  imperfection,* 
and  '  acting  from  the  stimulus  of  necessity ;'  thus  giving  the 
properties  of  mind  to  the  body  as  the  only  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena so  wonderfuL  sir  ciuaUt  bcu  h  uu  Jia^i. 

Helping  the  Dtino. 
The  Kev.  John  Eagles  writes  :  '  I  have  often  noted  a  difference 
in  the  sympathy  with  the  dying  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor. 
With  the  former  there  is  generally  great  ciution  used  that  the 
sick  should  not  think  themselves  going  :  if  it  is  to  be  discovered, 
it  is  rather  in  a  more  delicate  attention,  a  more  affectionate  look, 
which  the  sick  cannot  at  all  times  distinguish  from  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  tell  the  sick  at  once,  and 
without  any  circumlocution,  that  they  never  will  get  over  it.  Is 
it  that  the  shock  is  less  to  the  poor — -that  they  have  fewer  olyects, 
in  this  world  for  which  life  might  be  desirable )  But  this  is 
sometimes  dangerous.  I  was  once  going  to  visit  a  poor  woman, 
and  met  the  parish  surgeon,  and  inquired  for  his  patient  He 
told  mo  the  room  was  full  of  friends  and  neighbours,  all  telling 
lier  she  couldn't  last  long  \  and,  said  he  "  I  make  no  doubt  she 
will  not,  for  she  is  sinking,  because  she  thinks  she  is  dying ; 
yet  I  see  no  other  reason  why  she  should,  and  I  could  not  get 
one  to  leave  the  room."  I  entered  :  my  authority  had  a  better 
effect.  I  turned  all  but  one  out  of  the  room,  and  then  addressed 
the  woman,  who  was  apparently  exhausted  and  speechless.  I 
told  her  exactly  what  the  eui^eon  had  said,  and  that  she  would 
not  die,  but  be  restored  to  her  children  and  husband.  The 
woman  positively  started,  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  said,  with  an 
energy  of  which  I  did  not  think  her  capable,  "  What,  am  I  ncA 
dying  1  shan't  I  die  1  No  !  Then,  thank  the  Lord,  1  shan't 
die."  I  gave  strict  orders  that  none  should  be  admitted ;  and 
the  woman  did  recover,  and  has  often  thanked  nie  for  having 
aaved  her  life.  Clergymen  shQtild  bo  aware  of  this  propensity 
in  the  poor,  that,  when  mischievous,  they  may  cuunteraot  it' 
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Of  oil  vulgar  errors,  this  is  certainly  the  moat  pernicious. 
Without  taking  Into  consideration  the  very  great  nncertainty  of 
our  forming  a  true  prognostic  of  death,  if  the  patient  be  ao  low 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  sensation  whatever ;  were  there  but  one 
chance  in  ten  thousand  of  saving  him,  by  some  uncommon 
moans  or  medicines,  a  trial  most  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  made, 
piirticularlj  aa  no  barm  whatever  can  happen  from  its  failiug. 
Should  we  not  rather  redouble  our  exertions  at  the  pump  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  urgent  danger  of  the  ship's  sinking  t 
Have  not  many  drowned  persons  in  whom  the  pulee  and  all  the 
vital  actions  had  long  ceased  been  by  active  means  and  proper 
applications  restored  to  life  I  Is  there  not  a  well-authonticatod 
anecdote  of  a  great  person  in  Devonshire,  who,  after  havii^  Iwn 
Hit  slate  for  a  considerable  time,  was  brought  to  life  by  hia  inso- 
lent butler,  who,  before  locking  up  at  night,  having  carried  up  a 
bottle  of  bmndy  to  give  the  women  who  watched  the  corpse  a 
glass  a-piece,  took  off  the  napkin  covering  his  master's  face,  and 
with  this  taunting  speech — '  Come,  old  gentleman,  I  will  not 
pass  yoii  by  ;  you  shall  have  one  glass  now  you  are  dead  of  what 
you  dearly  loved  all  your  lifetime' — opened  his  master's  mouth, 
and  poured  a  glassful  down  Ilia  throat,  which  instantly  set  him 
coughing,  and  brought  him  to  Lfe,  after  which  he  lived  several 
years  1  And  have  no  instances  been  known  of  corpses  having 
been  restored  to  life,  who  had  undergone  a  too  hasty  sepulchre 
by  the  unfeeling  inhumanity  of  their  relatives) 

Jmi/i  U'dial  rul^or  Em-ri  Btfulti. 

'Post  Mobteh.' 
■We  learn  from  a  contemporary  that  II.  Heindtioh,  the  beode- 
nian  of  Paris,  and,  indeed,  lately  of  France,  is  dead,  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  hia  office  for  no  less  than  54  years.  During 
tliis  period  139  criminals  had  passed  through  his  hands.  He 
^vns  once  asked  by  a  visitor  whether  he  thought  the  separated 
head  continued  to  live  after  it  had  rolled  into  the  basket,     Hs 
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pondered  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  collect  his  memory,  and  then  re- 
lated instances  which  went  to  anpport  an  affirmative  answer. 
Among  them  ho  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  woman's  head  mado 
a  faint  etTort  to  spit  at  him  ;  and  ho  spoke  of  violent  contortions 
occurring  in  the  muscles  of  Orsini's  face.  Similar  contractions  were 
observed  to  occur  in  Queen  Mary's  face  after -decapitation.  But 
aurely  none  of  these  movements  can  he  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  of  the  nature  of  reflex  actions.  The  stimulus  is, 
no  doubt,  the  sudden  loss  of  blood,  which  here,  aa  elsewhere,  in. 
duces  convulsions,  and  we  altogether  repudiate  the  idea  that  con- 
sciousness is  preserved  even  for  a  moment  in  the  decapitated 
head.  The  mere  blow  must  stun,  and  before  recovery  occurs  the 
flow  of  blood  from  so  many  large  vessels  must  be  sufflcient  to 
occasion  perfect  unconsciousness.  ^1.  Heindrich  appeora  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  to  have  had 
some  interest  in  liis  calling,  as  he  attended  Velpeau'a  lectures  ia 
order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tha  exact  position  of  the  wxwl 
vUal.  He  also  made  various  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument  with  which  he  operated.  xam 

How  Soos  A  Corpse  Decays. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  of  nearly  100  coHins,  in  the  vaults  and 
catacombs  of  London  churches,  concludes  that  the  complete 
decomposition  of  a  corpse  and  its  resolution  into  the  ultimate 
elements,  takes  place  in  a  leaden  cofiin  with  extreme  slowness. 
In  a  wooden  coffin,  the  remains,  with  the  exception  of  the  hones, 
disappear  in  from  two  to  five  years.  This  period  depends  upon 
the  "luolity  of  the  wood  and  the  access  of  air  to  the  coffin.  But 
in  leaden  coffins,  50,  60,  80,  or  even  more  years  are  required  to 
accomplish  this.  '  I  have  opened,'  says  Mr.  Lewis,  '  a  coffin  in 
which  the  corpse  had  been  placed  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the 
ammouiacal  gas  formed  densely  white  fumes  when  brought  in 
contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  was  so  powerful  that 
the  head  could  not  remain  in  it  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at 
a  time'  To  render  the  human  body  perfectly  inert  after  death,  k> 
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it  ehould  be  placed  in  a  light  wooden  coffin,  in  a  pervious  soil, 
from  five  to  eight  feet  deep. 

The  Slekf  op  Death. 

In  Scripture,  the  wonl  sleep  is  iiaed  for  death,  because  a  etat« 
of  aleep  very  much  resembles  a  state  of  death,  and  also  to  indicate 
our  hope  of  a  resurrection  tu  life.  '  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arasQ.'  See  also  1  Cor. 
xi.  30.  VLiii/Lttriifiiii,  tlie  original  of  cemetery,  means  literally  a 
doTmUory,  a  sleeping  plate.  Lord  Byron  notes  '  that  singular 
beauty  which  pervades,  with  few  exceptiona,  the  features  of  the 
dead,  a  few  hoitra,  and  but  for  a  few  hours,  after  the  spirit  is  not 
there.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  coses  of  violent  death  by  gunshot 
wounds,  the  osproasion  is  always  that  of  languor — wants  even 
the  natural  energy  of  the  suETerer's  character ;  but  in  death  from 
a  stab,  the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocil 
and  the  min<l  its  bias  to  the  last' 

Dbath  kot  Pais. 

Mr.  Savory  distinguishes  the  Phenomena  of  Death  into  gest 
death,  and  special  or  molecular  death.  The  latter  occurs 
time  after  the  last  breath  has  been  drawn,  since  several  fuDctions 
of  tho  body,  such  as  digestion,  muscular  contraction,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  body,  luay  go  on  for  some  time  after  the  change 
wo  term  death  has  taken  place.  In  this  aspect  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  animal  lil'e  are  suspended  much  sooner  than 
those  relating  to  our  organic  life.  lu  commenting  on  the  varioua 
modes  of  dying,  and  ail  the  causes,  whether  arising  from  the 
suspension  of  the  action  of  either  of  the  three  great  organs  termed 
the  '  tripod  of  life ' — tho  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain — Jlr. 
Savory  expresses  his  own  conviction  that  death  is  primarily 
occasioned  by  either  the  sudden  or  gradual  stoppage  of  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres.  He  also  concurs  in  the 
statement  of  Sit  Benjamin  Brodie  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
point  of  death  is  free  from  physical  suffering.  He  duly  describes 
and  analyses  the  signs  of  death — viz.,  loss  of  heat,  the  muscular 
contraction  termed  '  rigor  mortis,'  the  coi.yiilatioii  of  tho  blood. 
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.  and  iiniilly,  decomposition.  The  lust,  ho  Hays,  U  always  going 
on  in  life,  but  la  then  accompanied  by  renewal ;  this  ceases  after 
deatli.  The  body  then  becomes  subject  to  the  ehemicol  and 
physical  forces,  and  ia  resolved  into  its  component  elemeota  to 
be  token  up  again  for  the  conatitution  of  new  organisms.  Death, 
then,  is  a  condition  of  life. 

Death-Ratb  IX  Enoland. 

The  principle  on  which  the  TLites  of  mortality  are  calculated 
is  not  very  generally  understood.  Ur.  Lankeater  Las  put  into  a 
short  space  some  useful  explanations  of  the  subject.  The  mean 
death-rato  in  England  for  some  years  back  has  been  22  in  a 
thousand.  But  these  22  aro  by  no  means  equally  distributed 
over  all  the  ages  of  human  life.  Infants  have  a  much  higher, 
and  adults,  up  to  54  years  of  age,  a  much  lower  rate  of  mortality 
than  the  mean  average.  Out  of  every  thousand  boys  bom  in 
the  world,  183  die  in  their  first  year,  and  only  5  in  their  six- 
teenth year.  And,  again,  when  the  turning-point  of  middle  life 
is  past,  the  death  chances  are  accelerated  with  frightful  rapidity. 
33  out  of  a  thousand  die  in  their  sixty-firat  year,  70  in  their 
seventy-first,  153  in  their  eighty-first,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  ia 
plain  that  when  in  any  population  the  births  are  very  numerous, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  young  children  greatly  increases 
the  proportion  of  deaths ;  whereas,  in  a  population  with  com- 
paratively few  births,  the  number  of  deaths  will  seem  propor- 
tionately less.  As  women  have  better  lives  than  men,  from  the 
rate  of  mortality  point  of  view,  the  excess  of  females  in  a  popu- 
lation reduces  the  death-rate. 

The  Dibskvbbed  HsiD. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  conflicting  opinions  as- 
pressed,  as  to  whether  the  head  after  decapitation  retains  any 
sensibility,  and  the  queation  has  been  revived  in  Paris  Apropos 
of  Lemture's  execution.  M.  Bonnafont  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  on  the  dissuvered  heads  of  two  Arabs, 
which  will  probably  set  the  question  at  rest.  He  says  : — '  \ 
-was  in  Algiers   in  I  S3 3,  where  I  met  with  a  military  surgeon, 
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M.  de  Fallot,  who  asked  ma  what  I  thought  of  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  WQsoB,  of  New  York,  that  a  dissevered  head  retoina  ila 
senEibility  for  two  or  three  minutes.     I  maintained  the  iinpos* 
aibility  of  the  assorted  fact  on  physiological  grounds  ;  but  M.  de 
FciUois  remained  unconvinced.     I  heard  that  on  the  followiug 
day  two  Arabs  were  to  bo  beheaded,  and  obtained  leave  to  make 
Bomo  conclusive  experiments  on  the  subject.     For  tliia  purpose 
I  had  placed  on  the  execution  ground  a  small,  low  table,  on  ' 
which    was  placed   a    large    shallow   vase,   nearly  filled   with  ; 
powdered  plaster.     I  then  went  to  the  place  of  execution  pro-  I 
Tided  with  a  email  ear  trumpet,  and  a  very  sharp  lancet.     It 
had  been  agreed  that  the  cbarus  should  place  the  head,  immedi- 
ately after  it  was  cut  off,  upon  tho  plaster  of  Paris,  so  aa  to  atop 
the  hEemorrhage.     M.  Faltois  was  to  speak  to  tho  first  head  by 
name,  placing  the  ear  trumpet  to  tho  ear,  while  I  esamined  what 
occurred  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  other  features.     This  was  done, 
but,  notwithstanding  all  tho  shouts  into  the  ear,  I  could  not 
perceive  the  slightest  sign  of  life.     The  eyes  remained  glassy  , 
and  motionless,  tho  face  discoloured.     The  muscles  gave  scarcely 
any  signs  of  contraction  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet.     We 
changed  places  when  oxperimenting  with  tho  second  bead,  and  > 
M.  de  Fallois  convinced  himself  that  death  was  undoubted  and  , 
instantaneous.     It  could  not  be  otherwise,  physiologically  speak-  , 
ing,  for  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  largo  arteries  which  i 
convey  the  blood  to  the  encephalon,  a  sanguineous  depletion  takes  ' 
place,  wliich  must  necessarily  bring  on  syncope." 


Blood  Relations  Markydjo. 
Dr.  Howe's  observations  of  17  marriages  of  blood  relations,  in 
his  report  on  idiocy,  gave  95  children,  of  whom  44  were  idiots, 
12  scrofulous  and  puny,  \  deaf,  1  dwarf,  58  in  all,  of  low  health, 
or  imperfect,  and  only  37  of  oven  tolerable  health.  An  unussdly 
latge  number,  ovor  one-fifth,  of  the  marriages  were  sterile  ;  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  can,  in  any  instance,  be  impnted  to 
other  causes  than  the  influence  of  consanguinity.     Some  of  Uio 
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parties  to  these  sterile  uaions  have  had  excellent  corporeal  aii<l 
mental  eDtloirmoiita,  and  have  arrived  at  unuauol  longevity.  In 
four  instancoa  reported  to  me,  females  descended  from  these  in- 
termamages  have  proved  horren  without  eichibition  of  any  con- 
stitutional defect  In  one  of  these  instances  they  had  married 
relatives ;  in  the  other  two,  they  married  without  the  circle  of 
family  affinity.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  olTer  any  hypothesis  as 
to  the  active  cause  of  sterility  in  these  cases.  It  is  a  subject  in 
reference  to  which  physiological  reasoning  \a&,  up  to  the  present 
timit,  furnished  no  satisfactory  results.  We  cannot  force  our 
researches  into  the  hidden  penetralia  of  Ifatiire,  and  there  dis- 
cover how  her  procesaea  of  reproduction  are  so  interfered  with, 
as  to  render  these  intermarriages  disastrous  to  their  issue  ;  nor 
by  what  means  she  avoids  these  unfortunate  results,  by  tender- 
ing such  unions  fruitless.  l>t.  Bamiaim  Diann  Urdieal  Frrit. 


Death  of  Frien'ds. 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of  common 
IT  I  ml  H,  that  men  may  generally  be  observed  to  grow  less  tender 
as  they  advance  iu  a^e.  Ue  who,  when  life  was  new,  melted 
at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look  in  time  without  concern 
upon  the  grave  into  which  his  last  &iend  was  thrown,  and  into 
wiiich  himself  is  ready  to  fall ;  not  that  he  is  more  ivilling  to 
die  than  before,  but  that  he  is  moie.  familiar  to  the  death  of 
others,  and  therefore  is  not  alarmed  so  fur  as  to  consider  how 
much  nearer  he  approaches  his  end.  But  tliis  is  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  suffer  our  reason  to  be  useless. 
Every  funeral  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  sumuiona  to  prepare 
fur  that  state  into  which  it  shows  us  that  we  must  sometiiae 
enter ;  and  the  summons  is  more  loud  and  piercing  as  tho  event 
of  which  it  warns  us  is  at  less  distance.  To  negleut  at  any  time 
preparation  for  death  Is  to  sleep  on  our  poet  at  a  siege ;  but  to 
omit  it  in  old  ago  is  to  sleep  at  an  attack.  ia-  /i.iMU.r. 
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Mr.  TVi-S.  Savory,  F.K.S.,  in  a  lecture  'On  Life  and  Death.' 
etat«d  that  his  object  was  to  set  forth  the  main  featurea  of  the 
aoience  of  life- — biology,  not  in  mere  details  or  theories,  but  in 
generalisations  founded  on  well-aficeitained  facts.  Life  exists  in 
the  processes  termed  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, excretion,  secretion,  locomotion,  sensation,  and  volition, 
and,  in  man,  mind.  With  regard  to  some  of  these  processes  tfae 
distinction  between  the  animal  kingdom  can  hardly  be  defined. 
In  animals  we  find  what  are  called  Hypes  of  organisation'  and 
'  grades  of  development.'  By  the  aid  of  diagrams,  Mr.  Savory 
pointed  out  the  Himilarities  and  differences  between  the  arm  of 
a  man,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  the  fore-leg  of  a  horse,  the  leg  of  a 
reptile,  and  the  pectoral  lin  of  a  fiab.  A  certain  part  in  one  was 
elongated,  in  another  shortened,  and  in  another  existed  only  in 
a  rudimentary  form.  These  limbs  are  therefore  termed  'homo- 
logous '  in  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wings  of  insects,  having 
a  different  structure,  are  not  homologous  with  thoeo  of  birds.  In 
regard  to  morphology,  Mr.  Savory  expressed  his  opinion  that  all 
the  iiarta  of  an  organised  being  are  useful,  though  we  in  our  ig- 
norance may  not  perceive  it.  Proceeding  to  consider  grades  of 
development,  he  pointed  out  how  we  see  in  nature  that  the  higher 
the  functions  of  life  become,  the  higher  and  more  complex  are 
the  degrees  of  organisation.  There  may  ^i^  a  multitude  of  parts, 
yet  all  resembling  each  other — as  the  feet  of  the  centipede. 
Some  fishes  have  fifty  times  the  number  of  teeth  that  we  possess, 
yet  they  are  all  prehensile,  while  ours  ore  of  different  kinda» 
There  is  a  subdivv.ion  of  labour  in  the  body  resembling  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  highly 
civilised  state  of  society.  The  blood  has  its  special  organ,  the 
heart ;  resjiiiation  has  the  lungs ;  nutrition,  the  teeth,  stomach, 
&c. — all  distinct,  yet  by  no  means  independent  of  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sea-anemone,  so  simple  in  its  etructwro, 
all  these  vital  functions  are  carried  on  without  special  oigans. 
Yet,  in  all  there  appears  a  'unity  of  plan,'  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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luuge,  which,  in  their  matuTuld  I'urm  of  tubea,  sacs,  and  tissuot, 
always  manifest  their  object — the  interchange  of  the  blood  and 
air  through  a  permeahle  membrane.  As  an  example  of  tlie  law 
of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special,  Mr,  Savory  com- 
mented on  the  development  of  the  heart  of  the  chick,  whicli  at 
first  resembled  that  of  the  fish,  the  'growth  of  ao  individual  is 
the  growth  of  its  individuality,*  He  concluded  by  dwelling  on 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  studying  the  physiology  of  animals 
anil  plants  in  connection  witli  that  of  man ;  and  in  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  expression  *  Law  of  N'atiire '  to  bo  only  our  per- 
ception of  that  law  in  the  world  around  us,  which  gives  ua  anch 
abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  great  creative  and  sua- 
taining  Will  j  that,  in  Kict,  the  '  Law  of  Nature  '  is  the  '  Law  of 
God.' 

Death  by  thb  Gdillotike, 
It  is  no  new  tiling  for  Bensntional  theories  to  be  advanced,  on 
very  slight  grounds,  respecting  the  duration  of  life  after  decapi- 
tation \  but  according  to  Pinul  the  body  dies  quietly  and  paiu- 
lesaly  from  luemorrhago  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  but  the 
brain,  being  shielded  from  atmospheric  pressure,  retains  its  blood, 
and  consequently  its  life,  for  a  long  period.  The  sources  of  com- 
mon sensation  are  indeed  cut  away,  but  the  nerves  of  hearing, 
sight,  and  smell  remain,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  consciousness 
and  intellect  is  present.  Dr.  Pinel  paints  the  honxirs  of  a  situa- 
tion which,  according  tfl  him,  may  last  as  long  aa  three  hours. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  wretch  Troppman  has  suffered  decapi- 
tation, wo  feel  it  a  duty  to  prevent  kind-hearted  persons  from 
having  their  feelings  harrowed  by  the  idea  that  the  criminal 
underwent  such  ghastly  tortures,  since  a  single  consideration  will 
suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  all  Dr.  Pinel's  speculations.  It  is 
true  enough  that  the  hiitin  does  retain  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
alter  decapitation;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  that  blood 
rapidly  becomes  venous  from  lack  of  oxygen ;  and  esperimenta- 
tion  has  amply  proved  that,  in  complete  asphyxia,  consciousness 
is  entirely  abolished  in  one  minute  and  a  haU^  and  is,  of  course, 
being  progressively  lowered  during  the  whole  of  that  time.    But, 
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conaidering  what  a  tremeudous  pbysical  sLock  is  inflicted  by  de- 
capitation, it  is  Dearlj  certain  that  all  nervous  function  must  be 
paralysed  too  completely  to  allow  of  any  phenomena  of  conBcions- 
ness  taking  place  duriug  the  short  period  necessary  for  the  per- 
fect deosydisation  of  the  hlood  in  the  brain,  after  which  mental 
action  can  never  bo  resumed.  At  most,  the  BafleriDg  after  de- 
capitation can  only  be  an  affair  of  moments,  and  it  is  something 
worse  than  indiscretion  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  its  lasting  for 

hoora.  LmcM. 

DKA.TH   BT   THE  BtlBSTIMG   OP   A  VBIS. 

Death  by  the  bursting  of  a  vein  is  no  very  uncommon  effect 
of  the  violence  of  conflicting  and  different  passions.  The  Doge,  ] 
Francis  Foscari,  on  bis  deposition,  in  1457,  bearing  the  bells  of 
St.  Mark  announce  the  election  of  his  successor,  died  suddenly 
of  haimorrhage,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  vein  in  his  breast,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  when,  'Who  would  have  thought  the 
old  man  had  so  much  blood  in  him?  Lord  Byron  notes  in  'Don 
Juan,'  '  before  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  pnsaiona  upon  a 
young  person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  conBCquenco  at  tliat 
time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of  the 
some  kind,  arising  irom  causes  intimately  connected  with  agita- 
tion of  mind.' 

UsB  op  CoFFiKa. 

In  Bingham's  '  An'iquitiea  of  the  Christian  Church,'  we  find 
nmpie  proof  of  the  very  early  use  of  coffins.     Duriirg  the  firsfi 
three  centuries  of  the  Church,  one  great  distinction  between    i 
heathens  and  Chrbtians  was,  that  the  former  burned  their  dead,    , 
and  placed  the  bones  and  ashes  in  urns  ;  wltilst  the  latter  always 
buried  the  corpse,  cither  in  a  coffin,  or  embalmed  in  a  catacomb,    ' 
GO  that  it  might  be  restored  at  the  last  day  from,  its  original  dust.    | 
There  have  frequently  been  dug  out  of  the  barrows  which  con-    ' 
tain  Bomau  urns,  ancient  British  stone  coffins.     Bede  mentions    j 
that  the  Saxons  buried  their  dead  in  wood.    Coffins  both  of  lead    I 
and  iron  were  constructed  at  a  very  early  period.     Wlien  tho 
royal  vaults  of  St.  Denis  were  desecrated  during  the  firat  French    ' 
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Bevolution,  coffins  were  exposed  that  had  lain  there  for  agpR. 
iNotwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  that,  both  in  tlie  Norman 
end  English  period,  the  common  people  of  the  country  were 
often  wrapped  up  in  a  cere-cloth  after  death,  and  so  placeil, 
coflinless,  in  the  earth.  The  iUumiuations  in  the  old  missaJs 
Toprcsent  thia.  And  it  is  not  imposaihle  that  the  extract  from 
the  '  Table  of  Dutyea'  may  refer  to  a  lingering  continuance  of 
this  custom.  Indeed,  a  statute  passed  in  1C7S,  ordering  that  all 
dead  bodies  shall  be  interred  in  woollen  and  no  other  material, 
is  so  worded  as  to  give  the  idea  that  there  might  be  interments 
without  coffins.  The  statute  forbids  that  any  person  bo  put  in 
wrapt  or  wound  up,  or  buried  in  any  shirt,  shift,  sheet,  or  shroud, 
unless  made  of  sheep's  wool  only,  or  in  any  coffin  lined  or  faced 
with  any  material  but  sheep's  wool,  as  if  the  person  might  be 
buried  either  in  a  garment  or  in  a  coffin,  so  long  as  tbo  former 
was  made  of,  or  the  hitter  lined  with,  wool. 

Stv.  MJrtd  GalLs  :   JVoIri  and  Qmria,  iit  Stria,  Xa.  U. 
iNTERMENr   OF  ThE   DeAD. 

Wooden  coffins  were  used  very  early  ;  remains  of  them,  with 
the  iron  clamps  by  which  they  have  been  fastened  together,  have 
been  found  in  barrows — for  instance,  in  Ihe  barrow  called  Lamal 
Hill,  near  York,  which  is  made  out  by  Dr.  Thurman  to  bo  of 
Saxon  date,  A  curious  example  of  an  early  wood  coffin,  formed 
of  a  hollow  oak  trunk,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Scar- 
borouglL  There  is  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  several  wood 
coffins  near  Haltwhietle,  Lancashire,  in  the  'Archieol.  JEHaita,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  177.  One,  which  was  perfect,  is  described  as  'cut 
out  of  the  bole  of  au  oak  tree,  which  has  been  split  by  the  wedge, 
and  hollowed  oat  in  a  very  rough  manner,  to  admit  the  body 
(bones  were  found  in  it) ;  the  lid  was  secured  at  the  bead  and 
feet  by  wooden  pins.'  From  the  rudeness  of  the  workmanship, 
these  must  have  been  of  very  eariy  date.  The  Monk  of  Glas- 
tonbury says,  '  that  King  Arthur  was  buried  in  a  trunk  of  oak 
hollowed,  which  proves,  at  least,  that  in  liia  time  this  was  an  an- 
cient mode  of  buriaL'  Lead  coffins,  too,  were  in  very  early  tisa ; 
oblong  lead  coffins,  the  sides  cast  in  ornamental  moulds,  wore 
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Tised  by  the  Romana.  King  Stephen,  we  believe,  wels  buried  in 
one  :  there  are  notices  and  engravings  of  sevem!  found  in  the 
Temple  Church,  and  in  Mr.  Eichardson'a  work  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monumenta  tliere.  They  were  used  sparingly  until 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  became  more 
(jeneraL  The  old  lead  coffins  were  rather  winding  sheete  of  lead, 
for  thoy  fitted  rudely  to  the  shape  of  the  body  :  their  appear- 
ance agrees  exactly  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  ballad  of  the 
little  '  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ; ' — '  Soho  round  him  in  a  cake  o' 
lead.'  A  representation  of  one  found  at  Mauveysia  (Ridware), 
Staffordshire,  is  given  in  '  Shaw's  History  of  StaSbidsliire/  plate 
11,  p.  193.  These  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  wooden  chest 
or  coffin,  sometimes  in  a  stone  chest  or  altar-tomb,  surmounted 
by  an  efiigy  or  monumental  brass.  Thus  the  lead  coffin  of  the 
Bishop  in  the  Temple  Church  was  enclosed  in  a  stone  coffin. 
Frequently  the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  enclosed  only  Id  a 
winding-sheet,  or  sewed  up  in  some  garment  (perhaps,  occasion- 
ally, a  hide).  In  the  representotioaa  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  illuminated  MSS.  of  all  dates,  we 
constantly  find  the  dead  arising  from  open  graves  as  well  as  from 
stone  coffins.  In  the  splendid  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
called  the  Durham  Gospels,  and  which  Mr.  Westwood  {Palteo- 
graphia  Sacra)  makes  out  were  written  about  the  closo  of  the 
seventh  century,  we  find  representations  of  the  patriarchs  folded 
in  winding-sheets,  which  fall  loosely  in  largo  folds,  being  laid  in 
the  grave  without  any  coffin.  In  an  illumination  of  date,  drca 
A.D.  1180,  of  which  there  ia  a  copy  in  the  collection  of  the 
Archffiological  Institute,  we  see  a  body  about  to  be  committed  to 
the  grave,  which  is  sewn  up  in  front  in  some  garment,  and  a 
cross  is  marked  upon  the  face.  In  the  Douce  MS.  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  woman  sewing  up  a  naked  corpse  after  this  fashion, 
in  a  white  winding-sheet.  In  the  GagniiSres  collection  there  ia 
an  incised  slab  on  which  is  represented  a  corpse  sewn  up  in  this 
er,  dated  a.d.  1146.  It  is  rather  singular  that  in  moat  of 
cases  the  body  appears  quite  fieslble.  There  are  also  re- 
presentations of  corpses  wrapped  up  after  similar  fashions,  being 
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plitcad  in  fitoae  coffins,  aa  in  an  Qnlombment  from  the  MS.  of 
Mathew  Paris,  before  mentioned,  folio  198.  Hera,  however,  the 
corpse  is  awnthad  round  and  round  with  narrow  filletfl  croBsiug  in 
a  lozenge  pattern.  In  the  Gospels  of  St.  Augustine  (Mr.  West- 
wood's  PolieograpLia  Sacra),  Lazarus  ia  simUarly  represented, 
riaing  from  the  tomb :  the  date  of  thia  illumination  is  the  sixth 
century.  In  a  representation  of  the  raising  of  Laiarus  upon  the 
fine  !Korman  font  at  Lenton,  Notts,  Lazarus  is  swathed  in  this 
some  raaoner,  and  ia  lying  in  a  stone  coffin,  from  which  two  men 
are  raising  the  lid.  And  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  exactly  the 
same  custom  still  common  in  the  &i.\teentii  century,  when  wo 
find  children  very  frequently  represented  in  this  way  on  altar 
and  raurnl  tombs ;  there  ia  a  representation  of  one  upon  an  incised 
Blab  at  Murley,  Derbyshire.  In  au  entombment  in  the  Luttrell 
Psalter,  the  corpse,  lying  in  a  atone  coffin,  ia  encloaed  in  a  tight 
■winding.aheet,  gathered  at  the  neck,  and  marked  with  a  row  of 
small  crosaes  down  the  body  j  the  coped  lid  has  a  floriated  cresa 
npon  it.  In  an  illumination  in  the  Cott.  MS.,  (date  eleventh 
century),  the  tight-fitting  garment  in  wljjch  the  corpse  is  wrapped 
is  diapered  with  a  pattern  of  quatrefoik  within  squares. 

S^nIiAml  &\»it  -J  IM  XiMU  Ago. 

SoaiED  Alive. 

Every  nation  (says  Dr.  Millingen),  however  uncivilised,  holds 
the  idea  of  being  buried  alive  in  constant  dread.  The  horrors 
of  Buch  a  situation  cannot  be  described.  Bodies  have  been 
found  where  the'misenible  victims  of  precipitation  had  actually 
devoured  the  flesh  of  their  arms  in  the  agonies  of  hunger  and 
deapoir.  Such  was  the  fate  of  John  Scott  and  Zeno.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  thia  melancholy  occurrence  is  more  frequent  than 
is  supposed,  mora  especially  in  countries  where  inhumation  is 
speedily  resorted  to.  The  ancients  were  remarkably  cautious  in 
thia  respect,  eapecially  when  wo  take  into  consideration  the 
climate  of  Greece  and  Rome  during  the  summer  months.  A  law 
of  QreecB  upon  this  subject  directs  that  '  the  corpse  should  be 
laid  out  at  the  relations'  pleasure,  but  that  the  following  morn- 
ing before  daylight  the  funcnd  procession  should  take  place.' 
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From  varioua  authorities,  bowuver,  it  appeals  that  the  bodies 
were  kept  three,  and  HometimeB  hix  days.  Sorvius  woa  of 
opinion  that  the  time  for  burning  bodies  was  tho  eighth  day,  and 
the  time  for  burying  the  tenth  ;  It  appoare,  however,  that  this 
was  a  privilege  granted  to  tho  wealthy,  as  the  poor  were  con- 
sumed the  day  after  their  death,  a  custom  alluded  to  iil^an  epi- 
gram of  Callimaohus.  Among  the  Eomaus  several  days  were 
alao  allowed  to  elapse  before  interment — ^sometimes  seven  days  ; 
during  which,  loud  criea,  in  which  deceased  was  called  by  his 
name,  and  the  noise  of  various  instruments,  resounded  near  the 
body  ;  this  was  called  the  conelamatto,  alluded  to  by  Terence. 

The  ancients  held  hasty  inhumation  in  groat  dread,  and 
grounded  their  apprehension  on  various  current  traditions. 
Thus  Plato  remarks  the  case  of  a  warrior  who  was  left  for  ten 
days  on  the  field  of  battle  amongst  the  dead,  and  who  came  to 
life  when  he  was  being  borne  to  the  aepidchre.  Asclepiades 
restored  life  to  a  man  who  was  also  consigned  to  tho  funeral  pile. 
and  Pliny  relates  the  case  of  Lucius  Aviola  and  Lucius  Lamia, 
who  showed  signs  of  life  upon  the  pile,  but  were  too  mnch  in- 
jured to  be  saved. 

Amongst  tho  many  absurd  fancies  regarding  the  dead,  was  tho 
superstitious  belief  of  their  being  able  to  mastioato  in  tUeir 
coffin  any  substance  buried  with  them.  Women  more  especially 
were  believed  to  be  gifted  with  this  posl  mortem  faculty  of  mov- 
ing their  jaw-bones  very  loudly.  Claro  smitit,  says  the  learned 
Michael  KanfTt,  in  bis  curious  and  elaborate  work,  De  Maiitiealions 
JUorltumtm.  In  this  apprehension,  that  the  deceased  in  their 
hunger  might  devour  their  own  limbs,  articles  of  food  were  in- 
terred with  them. 

According  to  tho  law  of  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  have  be«n 
in  constant  dread  of  peatdcntial  disease,  the  inhumation  of  the 
dead  was  most  hasty.  Yet  in  this  instance  many  Eabbins  main- 
tain that  the  Talmud  has  been  erroneously  interpreted,  for 
although  it  decreed  that  a  night  should  not  be  allowed  to  pasa 
before  inhumation,  it  clearly  meant  that  actual  death  mnst 
bocn  ascertained. 
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Wliile  such,  fears  are  entertained  of  auspended  aiiimalion 
being  taken  for  dissolution,  it  ia  strange  that  in  somo  savago 
tribes  tbe  nged  are  allovred  to  perish  without  any  care  being 
taken  to  prolong  their  lives.  Such  ia  the  custom  of  some  of  the 
Xsfjuimaux,  where  old  and  decrepit  creatures  are  abandoned  in 
their  huti  and  lefl  to  their  fate.  An  DQcient  tradition  stated 
that  the  inhahitants  of  the  Isle  of  Syria  never  died  of  any  dis- 
temper, but  dropped  into  their  graves  nt  a.  certain  old  age. 

It  would  bo  desirable  that  in  cases  whore  interment  ia  speedily 
resorted  to,  a  physician  should  attenil,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
death  has  actually  taken  place.  This  is  seldom  practised,  from 
the  common  saying  '  that  it  is  uncivil  on  the  part  of  a  doctor  to 
visit  a  dead  patient.'  Various  means  are  employed  to  ascertain 
death  :  the  looking-glass  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  to 
find  out  whether  the  breath  has  departed ;  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  the  fiJIing  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  and  various  other  appearances,  are  univeTsolly  known; 
but  in  the  Tillages  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  pins  and  needles  are 
frequently  driven  under  the  nails,  in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
the  quid:,  to  excite  an  excruciating  paiu  if  life  should  not  have 
fled.  The  most  certain  evidence,  when  bodies  are  long  kept,  is 
most  decidedly  the  commencement  of  decomposition  ;  but,  in 
other  cases,  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  on  a  bared  muscle  is  an 
infallible  test. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  naval 
actions  many  individuals  apparently  dead  are  buried  or  thrown 
overboard.  The  history  of  Francois  de  Civille,  a  French  cap- 
tain,  who  was  missing  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  is  curious  :  at  the 
stonuing  of  the  town  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and 
was  thrown,  with  other  bodies,  in  the  ditch,  where  he  remained 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  to  half-past  six  in  the  evening ;  when 
his  servant,  observing  some  latent  heat,  carried  the  body  into  the 
house.  For  five  days  and  five  nights  his  master  did  not  exhibit 
the  shghtest  sign  of  life,  although  the  body  gradually  recovered 
its  warmth.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  town  was  carrii'd 
by  assault,  a;id  the  servants  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the  he- 
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siegere,  havbg  found  the  suppoaed  corpse  of  Civille,  threw  it 
out  of  window,  with  no  other  covp.ring  than  hJs  shirt.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  captain,  he  had  fallen  upon  a  dunghill,  where  ho 
remained  aenaelesa  for  three  days  longer,  when  his  hody  was 
taken  up  by  his  relations  for  sepulture,  and  ultimately  brought 
to  life.     What  was  still  more  strange,  Civille,  like  Macduff,  had 

brought  into  the  world  by    a  Cresarean   operation,  whioh    his 
mother  did  not  survive  ;  and  after  his  last  wonderful  escape  he 
used  to  sign  his  name  with  the  addition  of  '  three  times  bom, 
thiee  times  buried,  and  three  Limes  risen  from  the  dead  by  tlia 
grace  of  God.' 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Ahbfi  Prevost,  author  of  '  Manon 
Lescaut,'  and  other  esteemed  novels,    was  lamentable   beyond 
expression.     In  passing  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit :  the  body,  cold  and  motionless,  was 
found  the  following  morning,  and  carried  by  some  woodcutters 
to  the  village  surgeon,  who  proceeded  to  open  it ;  it  was  during 
this  terrific  operation  that  the  wretched  man  was  roused  to  a 
sense  of  his  miseiable  condition  by  the  agonies  he  endured,  to 
expire  soon  after  in  all  the  complicated  horrors  of  his  situation. 
Various  cases  are 'recorded  where  persona  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  apparent  death  for  a  considerable  time.    Cullon  mentions 
on  hysterical  woman  who  was  deprived  of  movement  and  sensi- 
bihty  for  six  days.     Licclus  knew  a  nun  of  Brescia,  who,  after 
an  hysteric  attack,  contbued  in  an  inanimate  state  for  ten  days 

and  nights.                                                               Cmi^.Uia  ^  Jfnlal  &pmn«.              iij 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Saint  TnoiiAs'a  Hospital. 

St,  Thokas's  HosprtAL  (ileJical)  was  originally  a  house  of  alms, 
founded  by  the  Priorof  Bennondseyein  1213,  adjoining  the  wall 
of  that  monastery.  After  the  Surrender  in  1533,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  London,  chmtered,  in  1551,  as  one  of  the 
five  toyal  foundations,  iind  opened  in  1552.  In  1569,  the  funds 
were  so  low,  that  a  lease  was  pawned  for  50/.  Strange  mutations 
have  come  over  this  spot,  which  for  eix  centuries  and  a  half  had 
been  the  site  of  a  Hospital,  or  nearly  three  ceuturies  and  a  Lolf 
before  it  was  refounded  and  endowed  by  the  pious  King  Kdwanl 
VI.,  who  confinned  the  gift  only  ten  days  before  his  death  ;  and 
it  was  delivered  over  by  charter  (the  5th  and  7th  of  Edwonl  VI.) 
to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  and 
named  the  London  House  of  the  Poor  in  Soutbwaric,  to  \>t 
situated  in  London  or  Southwark,  for  poor,  aiuk,  infim,  i 
faring  people.  Much  injury  was  done  to  the  property  beloogin^ 
to  the  establishment  by  the  fires  which  took  placo  in  HosUiwaric 
in  1676,  1681,  and  1689,  although  the  Hospital  itself  m 
no  damage  on  either  occasion.  Th«  fire  of  1C76  iMOmamA  C«b 
hundred  houses  in  Southwark,  'yet,'  eaya  Uatton,  '«  I^iIm 
particular  will  of  Heaven,  was  extinguished  nt  tlii»  J* 
However,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeentli  century  Uh  \ 
had  become  so  much  decayed  Ibat  tbero  was  fouA4a|  •« 
tion  fund,  to  which  Sir  liobert  Clayton,  tho  l'» 
butcd  GODZ, ;  he  also  bequeathed  to  tho  sick  ;imw2 
Hospital  was  onlaFj^ed  in  17^3  ;  the  vmnU 
were  named  f^om  their  founders,  th<.'  lii  i ' ' 
of  large  iron  gates ;  oq  tho  two  pivm  tt ' 
IheHoepital  was,  in  port,  MoouitniuU" I  n' 
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Sniirbe  and  Mr.  Field.  The  eite  of  the  new  north  wing  of  the 
Hospital  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge,  was  purchased  of 
the  City  of  London  for  tho  sum  of  40,850?.,  which  was  not  coa- 
sidered  »n  extra vftgant  price,  though  at  the  rate  of  54,885/.  per 
acre.  The  site  of  two  houses  adjoining  the  above  epot  was 
sold  by  tho  HoHpitnl  to  the  City  at  the  enormous  rate  of  60,935/. 
per  acre !  The  Hospital  consisted  of  three  courts  and  colon- 
nades ;  iu  the  first  court  was  o.  bronze  statue  of  Edward  VL,  by 
Scheemakers,  set  up  by  Charles  Joyce,  Esq.,  in  1737.  In  the 
second  court  was  the  cliapel  for  patients — Bervice  daUy ;  St, 
Thomas's  church ;  tho  hall  and  kitchen ;  and  over  the  Done 
colonnade  was  the  Court-room,  with  portraits  of  Edward  VL, 
William  III.,  and  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Eobert  Clayton,  and  other 
of  the  Hospital  pivsidentG.  In  the  third  court  was  a  statue  of 
Sir  Eobert  Clayton,  robed  as  Lord  Mayor,  erected  in  his  lifetima 
by  tlie  Hospital  governors.  In  a  smaller  court  were  the  cutting- 
watd,  surgery,  bathing-rooms,  theatre,  and  dead-house.  There 
were  twenty  wards  for  patients,  each  superintended  by  a  Sister. 
The  Hospital,  of  four  acres,  and  biuldings  were  on  tho  east  side 
of  High  Street,  Southwark,  and  the  site  was  sold  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Company ;  the  governors  claiming  as  compensa- 
tion 750,000/.  The  Kailway  Company  offered  them  terms 
equivalent  to  400,000/. ;  and,  after  a  litigation  wliich  absorbed 
little  less  than  25,000/.,  296,000/.  was  awarded  by  the  arbitrator. 
Tlie  patients  were  then  removed  to  a  temporary  hospitol,  late  it 
Music  Hall,  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  It  was  nest  proposed 
to  rebuild  the  Hospital  in  the  country;  but  the  choice  of  a  site 
in  the  metropolis  prevailed.  It  was  contended  that  in  1631  the 
Lord  Mayor  counted  1 0,880  persons  in  Southwark,  and  that  now 
Southwark  and  the  neighbouring  pariahea,  all  of  which  are  obliged 
to  avwl  themselves  largely  of  the  aid  of  this  Hospital,  contain 
more  than  half  a  million  persons,  the  great  majority  of  whom  bio 
poor  hard-working  people.  The  site  was  definitely  settled  in 
Stangate,  facing  the  Thames,  immediately  west  of  the  southern 
end  of  Westminster  Bridge. 
In  November  1866  was  decided,  in  the  Court  of  Queoi's 
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Bench,  the  case  relating  to  the  right  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don OS  to  the  election  of  prosidente  of  the  four  great  City  Hos- 
pitals. The  question  was  whether  it  was  necessary  that  the 
president  should  be  an  alderman  who  had  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  Lord  Mayor ;  or,  at  all  events,  an  alderman.  There  were  two 
candidates,  of  whom  Mr.  Cubit  {siuce  deceased),  who  had  the 
majority  of  votes,  having  resigned  liis  gown — although  ho  had 
'  passed  the  chair ' — was  not  an  alderman  ;  and  his  opponent, 
Alderman  Rose,  was  at  the  lime  Lord  JIajor,  so  that  he  was 
both  alderman  and  '  Grey  cloake  '—the  tenn  useil  in  the  ordi- 
nances to  denote  those  aldermen  who  had  passed  the  chuir. 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  defendants — that  ia,  for  the  Hos- 
pital. The  result  of  the  decision  is  that  the  governors  of  the 
great  Hospitals  have  free  choice  in  the  election  of  their  presi- 
dents. Ahr^r^Jrim  Chihi'Mh  <•/  Umim,  mltrfd  alUun. 

PnOSPHORUS  FIltaT  HADE   IN   CoVEKT  GaBDEN'. 

Until  the  year  1863  there  flourished  in  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  the  establishment  of  Jlessrs.  Godfrey  and  Cooke, 
noted  as  the  oldest  chemists  and  druggists'  shop  in  London. 
The  house  has  a  handsome  modernised  front.  Sere  phosplwnis 
leas  first  moHufnctUTed  in  England ;  the  promises  having  boan 
the  house,  shop,  and  laboratory  of  Ambrose  Godfrey  Hanckwit^ 
who,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  by  Brandt, 
the  alchemist,  under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Kobert 
Boyle,  succeeded  in  preparing  an  ounce  of  the  substance,  and 
presented  it  to  his  master.  Boyle's  accounts  of  it,  and  his  ex- 
periments, caused  a  demand  for  phosphorus ;  and  HanekwitJi, 
working  under  Boyle's  direction,  commenced  to  manufacture  it, 
and  produced  it  in  lai^er  quantities  than  any  other  person.  In 
his  advertisement  he  says :  '  For  the  information  of  the  curious, 
he  is  the  only  one  in  London  who  makes  infiammable  phosphorus, 
which  can  he  preserved  in  water.  Phosphorus  of  Bolognian 
atone,  flowers  of  phosphorus,  black  phosphorus,  and  that  made 
with  acid  oil,  and  other  varieties.  All  unadulterated ;  every 
description  of  good  drugs.  Ha  sella  wholesale  and  retail.  N.B. 
29—2 
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— He  sella  solid  phosphorus  i^holeaale,  fifty  shillingB  an  ounce, 
and  retail,  three  pounds  storling  the  ounce.' 

Bedford  House  wiis  taken  down  in  1704,  and  Southampton 
Street  was  then  commenced  ;  here,  in  1  TOG,  Hanckwitz  built  hU 
piemiaes,  tlie  business  of  a  chemist  having  been  carried  on  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  since  1C80.  Jacob  Bell,  in  his  '  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  iii  Great  Britain,' 
tells  us  that  Hauckwitz  '  was  a  maker  of  phosphorus  and  other 
chemicals  which  wcro  rare  at  that  period,  and  which  he  sold  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  during  hia  travels.  Hia  laboratory- 
was  a  fashionable  resort  in  the  aHiernoou  on  certain  occasiona, 
when  he  performed  popular  experiments  for  the  amusement  of 
his  iriends.  Four  curious  old  prints  of  this  laboratory  in  its 
former  state  are  ta  the  possession  of  Messrs.  G-odfrey  and  Cooke 
(removed  to  Knight sbridgc)  \  also  a  portrait  of  Hanckwitz,  en- 
graved by  Vcrtue  (1718),  ivhicU  he  had  distributed  among  hia 
customera  as  a  keepsake.'  Hanckwltz  died  in  1741.  His  sue- 
cesBors,  Godfrey  and  Cooke,  maintained  the  date  16S0  on  their 
premises  in  Southampton  Street,  and  upon  a  board  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  labomtory  in  Maiden  Lane,  which  next  became  a 
potato-store ! 

'  Since  about  the  year  1660  '  (says  Dr.  George  Wilson)  '  wo 
have  been  familiar  with  phosphorus  as  a  soft,  semi-transparent, 
nearly  colourless,  wax-like  substance,  possessed  of  a  glassy  struc- 
ture, exhaling  in  the  air  an  odour  of  garlic,  shining  at  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  melting  a  hundred  degrees  below  the  boiling 
point  (lll-S"  F.)  of  that  liquid,  bursting  into  flume  in  the  air  at 
a  temperature  a  little  higher,  and  yieldmg  a  thick  white  smoke, 
condensing  into  a  snow  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  form  of  the 
element  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  as  vitreous  phosphonie. 
It  is  BO  inflammable  that  it  can  be  preserved  with  safety  only 
under  water,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chemist  who  has  not  been  in 
some  degree  a  martyr  to  its  flames.  It  is  so  poisonous  that  not 
a  year  passes  without  some  poor  child  falling  a  victim  to  the 
minute  portion  which  it  thoughtlessly  eats  from  a  hicifer-match, 
and  without  uncautioned  lucifer-match  makers  suiferiDg  the  pro. 
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9  poiaoiiing,  which  ita  daily  adminiattatioii 
I  occasions.  It  reacts  so  powerfully  upon 
the  air  in  which  it  h  permitted  to  fume,  that  it  changes  its 
oxygen  into  the  enoi^etic,  oxidising,  deodorising,  and  hleaching 
agent  which  is  known  as  ozone.  In  a  word,  it  exhibits,  in  an 
intense  degree,  an  affinity  or  tendency  to  combine  alike  with 
metals  and  non-metals,  and  strikingly  altera  each  by  its  onion 
with  it.' 


SOPEltSTlTIONS   ABOUT  NeW-BORN   CHILDREN. 

It  is  unlucky  to  weigh  them.  If  yon  do,  they  will  ptcbablj 
die,  and,  at  any  rate,  will  not  thrive,  I  have  caused  great  con- 
cern in  the  mind  of  a  worthy  old  monthly  nurse  by  insisting  on 
weighing  mine.  They  have,  however,  all  done  very  well,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  the  weighing  of  whom  was  accidentally 
forgotten  to  be  performed. 

The  nurses  always  protested  against  the  weighing,  though  in 
a  timorous  sort  of  way;  saying  that,  no  doubt  it  waa  all  nonsense, 
but  still  it  had  better  not  bo  done. 

It  is  not  good  for  children  to  sleep  upon  bones — that  is,  npon 
the  lap.  There  seems  to  be  some  sense  in  this  notion ;  it  is 
doubtless  better  for  a  child  to  be  supported  throughout  its  whole 
length,  instead  of  hanging  down  its  head  or  legs,  as  it  might 
probably  do  if  sleeping  on  the  lap. 

Hesiod,  in  his  '  Works  and  Diiys,'  forbids  children  of  twelve 
months,  or  twelve  years  old,  to  be  placed  iv'  axiviiniai, — upon 
things  not  to  be  moved — which  some  have  understood  to  mean 
stpidckres :  if  this  is  right,  perhaps  there  is  some  connection 
between  his  injunction,  and  that  which  condemns  the  sleeping 
upon  bones,  though  the  modem  bones  are  those  of  the  living, 
and  not  of  the  dead. 

Cats  suck  the  breath  of  iufantg,  and  so  kill  them.     This  ex- 
tremely unphilo.^nphical  notion  of  cats  preferring  exhausted  to 
pure  air,  is  frefiuently  a  cause  of  great  annoyance  to  poor  pussy,  , 
when,  after  having  established  herself  close  to  baby,  in  a  snng 
wanu  cradle,  she  finds  herself  ignominiously  hustled  out  under 
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BUEpicion  of  cnnipaasiRg  the  death  of  her  quiet  now  acquaiotance,    I 
who  is  not  yet  hig  enough  to  pull  her  taiL 

When  children  first  leave  their  mother's  room,  they  must  go 
wprfaiVs  before  they  go  downslairs,  othermae  they  will  never  riafl 
in  the  world. 

Of  course  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  no  '  npstturs ' — 
that  the  mother's  room  is  the  highest  in  the  house.  In  tliia  case 
the  difficulty  is  met  by  the  nurse  setting  a.  chair,  and  stepping 
upon  that  with  the  child  in  her  arms  as  she  leaves  the  room.  I 
haTc  seen  this  done. 

A  mother  must  not  go  outside  her  own  house-door  till  she  goes 
to  bo  '  churched.'  Of  course  the  principle  of  this  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  right,  onder  such  circumstances,  the  first  Bse  a  woman  should 
make  of  her  restored  strength  should  he  to  go  to  uhurch,  and 
thank  God  for  her  recovery  ;  but  in  practice  this  principle  some- 
times degenerates  into  mere  superatitiou. 

If  you  rock  an  empli/  cradle,  you  will  rock  a  new  baby  into  it. 
This  is  a  superstition  in  tiridi  obscrvajitid,  and  it  is  quite  carious 
to  see  the  face  of  alarm  with  which  a  poorworaan  with  her  tenth 
baby  in  her  arms,  will  dash  across  a  room  to  prevent  the  '  haby- 
bat-one'  from  engaging  in  such  a  dangerous  amusement  as  rock- 
ing the  empty  cradle. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  widely-spread  notion  among  the  poorer  classes,  that 
rice,  as  on  article  of  food,  prevents  the  increase  of  the  population. 
How  the  populousness  of  India  and  China  are  accounted  for  on 
this  theory,  I  cannot  say  ;  probably  those  who  entertain  it  never 
fully  realise  the  existence  of  '  foreign  parts,'  hut  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  not  long  ago  a  great  outcry  against  the  giving  of  rice 
to  poor  people  under  the  poor  law,  as  it  was  said  to  he  done  with 
a  purpose. 

diamUri'i  Sad!  (^  Lni/i. 

Dn,  Graham's  Quackeries, 

In  1780  George  Co! man  wrote  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre  the 
extravaganza  of  the  '  Genius  of  Ifonsense,'  or,  as  the  newspapers 
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termed  it,  the  '  ^Nonsense  of  Geniua,'  in  which  thnt  notorious 
quaek,  Dr.  Graham,  was  humorouslj  eatiriaed.  The  Doctor 
himself  was  in  a  stnge-tiox  the  first  uight,  nnd  besides  seeing  bis 
Temple  of  Health  ridiculed,  had  the  chagrta  of  being  refused 
puTchosiiig  one  of  the  billa  delivered  upon  the  stage  oa  a  barleaque 
of  bis  own. 

Now,  Graham's  'Temple'  was  gaudily _/i(fct?  upon  the  Terrace 
ia  the  Adulplii ;  there  he  gave  evening  lectures  upon  olectriuity ; 
there  be  exhibited  his  satin  Rofa  on  glass  legs,  and  his  Celestial 
Bed,  which  was  to  effect  heaven  only  knows  what ;  his  two 
porters,  outside  the  door,  in  long  tawdry  grent-coats,  nud  ira- 
mense  gold-laced  cocked  hats,  distributed  his  puffs  in  handbills  ; 
while  his  Goddess  of  Health  was  dying  of  a  sore-throat,  by 
squalling  sougs  at  the  top  of  his  cold  staircase.  All  these 
matters  were  introduced  into  thy  '  Genius  of  Nonsense,'  The 
quack,  having  heard  of  the  satire,  threatened  Colman  with  an 
action  for  libel,  and  went  to  the  theatre  to  collect  evidence)  for 
which  purpose  ho  demanded  repeatedly  from  the  stage-boit  a 
handbill  from  the  representatives  of  his  own  porters — but  was 
as  often  refused.  Young  Bannister  was  the  speaking  harlequin 
of  the  piece,  which  Colman  insisted  should  be  a  portrait  of  the 
individual  quack.  To  ensure  this,  he  visited  the  Temple  of 
Health,  and  there  saw  the  Doctor  and  hia  nonsensical  sok'muities, 
which  Bannister  burlesqued  with  excellent  effect  upon  the  Hay- 
market  stage.  His  mere  entrance  upon  the  scene,  as  the  Doctor 
was  wont  to  present  himself  in  his  Temple,  his  grotesque  mode 
of  sliding  round  the  room,  the  bobbing  bows  be  shot  off  to  the 
company,  and  other  minutim,  were  so  ridiculously  aocumte,  that 
he  surpassed  his  prototype,  in  electrifying  the  public,  ami,  ac- 
cording to  George  Coliuan  the  Yonnger,  the  whole  house  was  in 
a  roar  of  laughter.     The  threatened  action  foil  to  tho  ground. 

Stealiko  a  Dbad  Bodv. 

The  burial-ground  of  St.  Gcoi^e  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square, 

Bloomsbury,  is  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  ground  behiud  tha 

Foundling    Hospital,  to  which  a  remarkable    circumstance    is 
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attached.  On  October  9,  1777,  the  gravedigger  and  othorawero 
detected  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  corpse  from  this  ground  for  dis- 
(lection,  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  then  ever  known,  and 
which,  in  conHequenco,  involved  a  difficulty  in  the  decision  of 
the  law,  from  its  being  the  first  indictment  on  record  for  such  a 

John  Holmes,  the  gravedi^or  of  St.  George's ;  Robert  WillL-uns, 
hij  aissistant;  and  Esther  Donaldson,  were  tried  under  an  indict- 
ment for  a  misdemeanour,  before  Sir  John  Huwkina,  chairman, 
at  Guildhall,  Weatraiaster,  December  G,  1777,  for  stealing  the 
dead  body  of  one  Mrs.  Jane  Sainsbury,  who  died  in  the  October 
preceding,  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-place  of  the  said  parish. 
Mr.  Uowarth,  couneel  for  the  prosecution,  stated  the  eoee  to  the 
jury.  Mr.  Keys,  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  objected  to  the  in- 
dictment, and  contended  that  if  the  offence  was  not  felony,  it 
■Wiia  nothing,  for  it  could  not  be  a  misdemeanour,  therefore  not 
cognizable  by  that  court,  or  contrary  to  any  law  whatever.  Sir 
J.  Hawkins  iui|uired  of  Mr.  Howarth  the  reason  for  not  indicting 
foe  a  felony,  as  thereby  the  court  was  armed  with  power  to 
punish  as  severely  as  such  acts  deserved.  !Mr.  Howarth  explained 
this,  by  Baying,  that  to  constitute  a  felony  there  must  be  a  felonious 
act  of  taking  away  property ;  and  if  tbe  shroud,  or  any  other 
thing,  such  as  the  pillow,  &c.,  or  any  part  of  it,  had  been  stolen, 
it  would  have  been  a  felony.  In  this  case,  he  said,  nothing  of 
that  kind  had  been  done,  the  body  only  having  been  stolen ; 
aiid  though,  in  their  hurry  of  conveying  away  the  deceased,  the 
thieves  liad  torn  off  the  shroud,  and  left  pieces  in  the  church- 
yard, yet  there  being  no  intention  of  taking  them  away,  it  was 
no  felony,  and,  therefore,  only  a  misdemeanour.  Mr.  Keys  again 
insisted  it  was  no  misdemeanour ;  but  Sir  John  Hawkins  very 
ably  refuted  him,  reminding  him  that  if  his  objection  was  good, 
it  was  premature,  for  it  would  come  as  a  motion  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment.     The  trial  then  went  on. 

Mr.  Eustanston,  who  lived  near  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
dcpoand  that,  going  by  that  hospital,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
with  soma    other   gentlemen,   they  met  the  prisoner 
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^     Williauis  with  a  sack  on  his  back,  and  another  person  walking 
with  liim.     Having  some  suspicion  of  a  robbery,  he  stopped 
"Williams,  and  asked  hira  wliat  he  had  got  there!  to  which  he 
replied,  '  I  don't  know ;'  but  that  pulling  the  sack  forcibly  from 
Ilia  backj  he  begged  to  be  let  go,  and  emd  he  was  '  a  poor  maa 
just  come  from  harvest.'     Mr.  Eustanston  then  untied  the  sack, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  found  the  deceased  body  of  a  woman, 
her  heels  tied  up  tight  behind  her,  her  hands  tied  together 
behind,  and  cords  round  her  neck,  forcibly  bending  her  head 
olmoflt  between  her  legs.     They  were  so  horrified  as  to  be  pre- 
vented securing  the  companion  of  Williams,  but  they  took  him 

gravedigger  to  Holmes,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Bobby.     Kext 
day,  Holmes  being  applied  to  as  he  was  digging  in  the  burial- 
ground,  denied '  all  knowledge  of  Bobby,  or  Williams,  or  any 
such  man.     :Neither  co<.ild  ho  recollect  if  anybody  had  been 
buried  within  the  last  few  days,  or  if  there  bad,  he  could  not 
tell  where.     However,  by  the  appearance  of  the  mould,  they 
insisted  on  his  running  into  the  ground  his  long  iron  crow,  and 
then  they  discovered  a  coiTm,  only  six  inches  under  ground,  out 
of  which  the  body  had  been  Ukon.     This  coffin  Iwd  been  buried 
a  few  days  before,  very  deep  ;  the  ground  was  further  oxamincd, 
and  another  coffin  was  discovered,  out  of  which  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Sainsbury  had  been  stolen ;  and  whilst  this  search  was 
taking  place.  Holmes  was  detected  hiding  in  his  pocket  several 
email  pieces  of  shroud,  which  lay  around  the  grave, 

Mr.  Sainsbury  was  under  the  pauiful  necessity  of  appearing 
in  court,  when  he  identified  the  body  found  on  'Williams  as  that 

stantly  employed  by  Holmes,  in  whose  house  were  found  several 
sacks  marked  H.  Ellis— the  mark  upon  the  sack  in  which  Mrs. 
Sainsbury  was  tied.     The  jury  found  the  two  men  guilty,  but 
acqidtted    Esther   Donaldson.      They    were    sentenced   to   six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  each  to  be  severely  whipped  twice  in       ^_ 
the  last  week  of  their  conGnement,  &om  Kingsgate  Street  to     ^^| 
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Dyott  Street,  St.  Giles's— full  half  a  mile ;  but  the  vMpping 
was  aflonmrds  remitted. 


The  Skcli«  of  Dean  Swift  j 
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In  1835,  in  making  some  alterationa  in  the  aisle  of 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  several  cot&.ns  were  exposed,  and  amongst 
others,  those  of  Swift  and  Stella,  which  lay  side  by  side.  The 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  then 
holding  its  meeting  in  Dublin,  and  the  ekulls  of  Swift  and  Stella 
were  removed  from  their  coflias,  and  were  curried  to  most  of  the 
learned  societies  in  that  city.  '  The  University,  where  Swiithad 
so  often  toiled,  again  beheld  him,  hut  in  another  place ;  the 
Cathedral  which  heard  his  preaching — the  Chapter  House  which 
heard  liia  sarcasm  —  the  Deanery  which  reBounded  with  his 
sparkling  wit,  and  where  he  gossiped  with  Sheridan  and  Delany 
— the  lanes  and  alleys  Trhich  knew  his  charity — the  squares  and 
streets  where  the  people  shoated  his  name  in  the  days  of  his  un- 
exampled popularity — the  mansions  where  he  was  the  honoured 
and  much^ought  guest — perhaps  the  very  rooms  he  had  often 
visited — were  again  occupied  by  the  dust  of  Swift.' 

IP.1&V  Cl™i-j  Ymc  «/  Jm»  e-ifl-j  t(ft. 

Casts  and  drawings  were  made  of  the  skulls  ;  and  that  of  Swift 
was  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  who  says  : 

'  On  looking  at  Swift's  skull,  the  first  thing  that  struck  mo 
was  the  estrenie  lowucsa  of  the  forehead,  those  parts  which  the 
plireuologisto  have  marked  out  as  the  orijans  of  wil,  eattsalily,  and 
comparisoti  beiny  scarcely  developed  at  all;  but  the  head  rosL- 
gradually,  and  was  high  from  benevolence  backwards.  The 
portion  of  the  occiput  assigned  to  the  animal  propensities,  philo- 
progenitivonesa,  amativeness,  &c,  appeared  excessive, 

Although  the  skull,  phronologically  considered,  might  be 
thought  deficient,  yet  its  capacity  was,  in  reality,  very  great, 
capable  of  containing  such  a  brain  as  we  might  expect  in  ao  re- 
markable a  genius ;  a  section  of  it  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary 
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Ur.  Homiltoii  adds  tlwl  '  the  cnniom,  in  its  groat  length  tn 
the  antero-posterior  diuaetcr,  its  low  itnti-rior  dvTolopiuoiit,  pro- 
minent frontal  sinoses,  comparatiTe  lonnms  at  tho  vvrtox,  pn^ 
jectii^  nasal  bones,  and  Urg«  poetoicv  pRfjectran,  nsunble*  in  ft- 
most  extiaoidinorj  moonvr,  thoee  sknllfl  of  th«  so-oallod  OeltM 
aborigines  of  North-Weetom  Europe  which  aro  fonnd  in  t 
eaily  tnmall  of  this  people  thiuu^hout  Ireland.' 

A  cast  was  taken  of  the  interioi  of  the  cranium,  whl^ih  \% 
exceeding  intermt,  inasmuch  ns  il  nccuniUJir  ivpTcscnts  the  (>n<nl 
moos  devetopnient  of  the  vessels  within  thu  cmuiiim,  TftsoniHltii^ 
the  cast  of  a  recent  brain  much  moTv  than  that  of  tlie  iuloriur  of 
a  skull. 

Prior  to  the  above  date  (1835)  Swift's  skull  lisd  beftn  jiro- 
nonnced  by  a  phrenologist  to  be  vury  commonplnon  inOeeil — x\VJi 
Irom  the  low  frontal  development,  almost  thnl  of  a  fool  ;  and  ti[ 
the  raeaaurenients  of  the  cmnium  givou  in  thu  '  I'hmnulogEoat 
Jonrnal,'  we  find  nmativonoss  largo  and  wit  small  I  with  similU' 
contradictions  to  the  well-known  ohamotcr  of  liis  genius.  DuJi 
all  these  discrepancies  were  endeavoured  to  liii  iicconnli'd  for  bj' 
tho  fact,  that  tho  skull  then  presented  was  uot  that  of  Hwift,  th4> 
wit,  the  caustiu  writer,  and  the  patriot— but  that  of  Swift,  thl 
madman  and  the  fool ;  and  to  explain  this  it  hns  buen  aisortod 
that  the  skull  had  collapsed  or  fallen  in  aoinc  places.  No  saoK 
change  exists ;  and  Esciuirol,  one  of  tho  higliiwt  authoritlos  Olf 
the  subject,  has  found,  from  long  observation,  that  the  skull  jtr^. 
viously  normal,  does  not  alter  its  form  or  capacity  from  lonj" 
continued  insanity  or  imbecility.  Thus,  concludes  Mr,  Wilita^ 
the  cireumstances  of  Dean  Sivift'shead  exhibiting  small  IntullM- 
tual  and  largo  animal  propensities— little  wit  and  groat  amatiri  " 
ness — has  not  yet  been  accounted  for  by  tho  votaries  of  phroni 
logy. 

Cowpbb's  Stkakde  Bblvbion  IK  niK  Tnti-UL 


The  poet  Cowper  gave  early  indications  of  his  insanity. 
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this  time  he  lived  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  one  morning,  on 
his  coming  to  Ilicbanl's  (now  Dick's)  coffefi-housc,  as  it  was  then 
called,  while  at  breakfast  there,  he  fell  into  this  delusion.  '  I 
read  the  newspaper,'  he  eaye,  '  and  in  it  a  letter,  which  the 
fiuiher  I  perused  it,  the  more  cloecly  engaged  my  attention.  I 
cannot  now  recollect  the  purport  of  it,  but  befom  I  had  finished 
it,  it  appeared  demonetratively  true  to  me  that  it  was  a  libel  oi 
satiiQ  upon  me.  Tlie  author  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  my 
purpose  of  eelf-dest ruction,  and  to  have  written  that  letter  on 
purpose  to  eecure  and  hasten  the  execution  of  it.  lly  mind, 
probably,  at  this  time,  began  to  he  diso^ered ;  however  it  was, 
I  was  certainly  given  up  to  a  strong  delusion.  I  said  within  my- 
self, "Your  Cruelty  shall  be  gratified j  you  shall  have  your 
revenge  1"  and,  flinging  down  the  paper  in  a  fit  of  strong  passion, 
I  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  room,  directed  my  way  towards  the 
fields,  where  I  inteailed  to  find  some  bouse  to  die  in  ;  or,  if  not, 
detormined  to  poison  myself  in  a  ditch,  when  I  could  meet  with 
one  sufGciently  retired." 

In  the  next  page  we  find  Cowpcr  still  bent  upon  making 
away  with  liicnself.  He  writes  ;  '  Not  knowing  where  to  poison 
myself,  I  resolved  upon  drowning.  For  this  purpose  I  took  a 
coach,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  Tower  Wbarl^  intending 
to  throw  myself  into  the  river  from  the  Custom  House  Quay.  I 
left  the  coach  upon  the  Tower  Wharf,  intending  never  to  return 
to  it ;  hut,  upon  coming  on  the  quay,  I  found  the  water  low,  and 
a  porter  seated  upon  some  goods  there,  as  if  on  purpose  to  pre. 
vent  me.  This  passage  to  the  bottomless  pit  being  mercifully 
shut  against  me,  I  returned  back  to  the  coacli.' 

SouIAfy'.  hi]e  nf  Ooxptr.  ml  L  s>p.  U3,  la*. 

Our  next  extract  is  interesting,  and  relates  Cowper's  unhappy 
experience  in  showing  that,  although  persons  who  liave  recovered 
from  suspension  do  not  commonly  remember  what  has  passed,  it 
may  he  possible  to  recollect  some  sensations.  The  death  of  the 
Header  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  opened  a  situa- 
tion which  Cowpor  was  desirous  to  occupy,  but  for  which  he 
feared  he  had  not  sulfitiently  prepared  himself.     When  the  time 
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drew  near  in  wlui:h  he  waa  to  present  himself  before  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  to  be  examliiod  as  to  his  competency,  he 
nervous  anil  excited,  and  liis  madness  came  over  him  like  a 
cloud.  In  November,  1763,  he  went  to  an  apothecary's  shop 
and  bought  some  laudanum,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  his 
existence.  This  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  olten  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  it,  tut  Lis  resolution  as  often  gave  way,  or  ha 
was  prevented  by  the  foar  of  interruption.  Once  he  Ihougbt  of 
takiDg  it  whilst  he  was  travelling  in  a  coach ;  and  once  he  shut 
himself  up  iu  his  room  in  the  Temple,  and  placed  the  lauda- 
num by  his  bedside  in  a  basin !  He  then  got  on  the  bod,  and 
stretched  out  hU  hand  to  put  the  basin  to  his  lips  ;  but  just  then 
the  key  turned  in  the  door,  and  his  laundreaa's  husband  entered. 
He  started  up,  hid  the  basin,  and  affected  composure. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Cowper  was  to  go 
before  the  House,  he  resolved  once  more  to  effect  his  purpose ; 
he  bolted  his  d.ior,  and  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  binding  attempted 
to  haug  himselt  ifirst  he  fixed  it  to  some  ornamental  work  at 
the  corner  of  the  bed,  drawing  up  his  feet  that  they  might  not 
touch  the  ground.  The  carved  work  gave  way,  and  the  binding 
with  it.  Then  he  fixed  it  to  the  tester  of  his  bed;  but  the 
frame  broke,  and  again  let  him  down.  The  third  time  he 
fastened  it  to  the  angle  of  the  iloor,  using  a  chair  to  reach  it, 
which  he  afterwards  pushed  away  with  his  feet.  Whilst  ha 
hung,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  say  three  times,  '  'Tie  over  P 
When  he  came  to  himaelf  he  heard  his  own  groans,  and  expe- 
rienced a  feelin:^  like  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning  passing  over  hJa 
whole  body.  In  a  few  seconds  more  he  found  himself  on  hia 
&ce  on  the  Qoor.  He  immediately  jumped  up,  and  got  into 
bad:  he  had  a  red  mark  round  his  neck,  and  a  broad  crimson 
spot  showed  the  stagnation  of  the  Wood  under  one  eya  Soon 
after  he  got  into  bed,  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  dining-room,  where 
the  laundress  was  lighting  a  fire.  >Sho  must  have  passed  the 
door,  which  was  open,  whilst  be  was  hanging,  hut  did  not  per- 
ceive him.  Presently,  however,  sLe  came,  haWng  heard  his  (all, 
and  supposing  that  he  was  in  a  fit.     'I  sent  her,"  says  Cowpar, 
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describing  the  Bcone,  'to  a  Wend,  to  whom  I  related  the  whds 
affair,  and  despatched  him  to  my  kinsman  at  hia  cofTee-honseL 
Aa  soon  as  the  latter  arrii'ed,  I  pointed  to  the  broken  garter, 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  I  apprised  him  also  of  the 
attempts  I  had  been  making.  His  werds  were,  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Cowper,  yon  terrify  me  !  To  be  gure  yon  cannot  hold  the  office 
at  this  rate — where  is  the  dissertation  1"  I  gave  bim  the  key  of 
the  drawer  where  it  was  deposited,  and,  his  business  requiring 
hiB  immediate  attendance,  he  took  it  away  with  him;  and  thna 
ended  all  my  connection  with  the  Parliament  office.' 


It  was  while  he  was  a  hoy  at  Westminster  School  that,  late 
one  evening,  Cowpcr  received  the  second  of  hia  aerioua  impreS' 
eiona,  which  gave  a  colour  and  character  to  all  bis  afterlife. 
'  Crossing  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,'  saj-a  bis  biographer, 
Southey,  '  a  glimmering  light  in  the  midst  of  it  excited  his  curi- 
osity, and  instead  of  quickening  bis  speed,  and  whistling  to  keep 
bis  courage  up  the  while,  he  went  to  see  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. A  graveiligger  was  at  work  there  by  lantern-light,  and 
just  as  Cowper  came  to  the  spot  he  threw  up  a  skull,  which 
struck  bim  on  the  leg.  This  gave  an  alarm  to  his  conscience, 
and  ho  remembered  the  incident  as  amongst  the  best  religious 
iuiprcfisions  which  he  ever  had. 

John  Hunter's  Residbnct:  at  Kensington. 

This  pre-eminent  anatomist  and  surgeon  had  a  country  resi- 
dence at  Eari'e  Court,  of  which  we  read  in  Foot's  'Life  of 
Hunter' (1794):— 

'  John  Hunter  chose  a  cottage  at  Earl's  Court,  about  a  mile, 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  beyond  Brompton.  There  he  sometimes 
retreated  for  &esh  air  and  took  his  hobby*hotBo  along  with  bim. 
Jfobody  of  common  curiosity  could  have  passed  this  original 
cottoge  without  being  obliged  to  onquiro  to  whom  it  belonged. 
By  observing  the  back  of  the  house  a  lawn  was  found  stocked 
with  fowls  and  animals  of  the  strangest  selection  in  nature,  and 
in  the  front  there  were  to  be  seen  four  figures  in  lead  or  atone 
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repreaentiiig  lione,  two  in  a.  form  pasmat  placed  upon  the  para- 
pet, and  on  the  ground  two  more  couchant,  guarding  the  double 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  vestibule.  On  the  sides  of  the 
area  were  seen  two  pyramidal  collections  of  shells,  each  of  them 
eeeming  to  conceal  a  BubtenaDeoas  entmnce  to  a  Golgutha, 
Over  the  iront  door  waa  presented  the  mouth  of  a  crocodila- 
gaping  tremendously  wide.  It  was  also  at  Earl's  Court  that  ha 
pastured  those  buffaloes  which  ho,  so  lately  as  in  1792,  put  into, 
harness  and  trotted  through  the  streets  of  London.  SavagOi 
beasts,  said  to  have  been  snared  on  the  lofty  and  barbarous 
mountains  of  Thibet,  or  on  the  dreary  wilds  of  Boatan,  and. 
imported  here  for  autumnal  exhibition  on  carnival  days  at 
Sraithlield,  held  in  houour  of  SL  Bartholomew,  were  euie  to  b6 
first  shown  to  John  Hunter,  their  keeper  thus  enhancing  the 
estimation  of  his  rare  Asiatic  curiosities.  Wo  ara  also  told  that 
giants  and  dwarfs  were  certainly  retained  by  him  for  djaaection 
whenever  the  iates  should  determine  it — whenever  the  Sister's 
shears  of  destiny  should  cut  the  threads  from  which  their  lives 
were  suspended.' 

I^ist  summer  Mr.  John  J.  Merriman,  of  Kensington,  by  per- 
mission of  the  occupier,  Dr.  Itobert  Gardiner  UiU,  Lnvited  Mr, 
Frank  Buckland  to  examine  this  interesting  place,  and  he  has 
written  a  description  of  it  as  he  found  it ; — 

'.John  Hunter  budt  this  house  hlmsell  It  was  originally  a 
plain  brick  building,  in  the  form  of  a  sq^uaro ;  hut  as  hie  practice 
inci'eased  he  added  to  it  on  both  sides.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
house  the  great  anatomist  would  have  built.  There  ia  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  effect  or  useless  ornamentation.  His  favourite 
room  was  evidently  the  large  room  on  the  ground  Hoor,  looking 
out  on  the  park.  In  this  room  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  hia 
papers,  books,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  working  physi- 
ologist. Mrs.  Hunter's  rooms  were  evidently  upstairs,  and  the 
panels  of  the  doors  are  ornamented  with  water-colour  drawings. 
All  round  the  house  is  a  covered  cloister  dug  about  six  feet  into 
the  earth.  I  expect  John  Hunter  hod  two  reasons  for  making 
this  cloister,    Firat,  it  would  keep  the  house  dry  ;  and  aecondlf, 
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it  would  form  a  grand  pliico  for  kooping  live  stock.     It  would 

also  bo  a  good  place  to  Lang  up  skeletons  or  dtj  preporatiooa,  or 
to  m  acetate  bones, 

'The  entrance  into  tbeae  cloisters  leads  through  a  dark  sub- 
teiraneouB  passage,  like  an  enlarged  fox's-earth.  This  passage 
■was  doubtless  one  of  Maator  John's  contrivances,  for  through 
Lis  burrow  be  could  wheel  a  truck,  or  drag  anything  into  his 
den.  The  entrance  to  where  the  stables  originally  stood  was  not 
far  from  this  burrow,  and  John  could  have  easily  wliipped  any- 
tbirig  into  the  stable-yard  down  his  fox's-earth,  and  into  the 
area,  without  Mrs.  Hunter  knowing  anything  about  it ;  and  I'll 
be  bound  to  say  she  used  occasioually  to  "  lead  him  a  life,"  if 
any  preparation  with  an  extni  effluvium  about  it  was  left  on  the 
dissec ting-table,*  when  tho  great  surgeon  was  obliged  to  go  out 
on  his  profe^ional  duties. 

'  At  one  end  of  his  burrow  there  is  a  mystorions-IookiDg  door, 
which  leads  into  a  small  roooi,  now  used  as  a  general  receptacle 
for  rubbish.  In  a  comer  of  this  room  there  ia  a  copper  boiler 
standing  out  of  the  wall.  Two  doors  fit  on  the  top  of  this 
boiler,  which  closes  it  up  quite  light.  Ah,  if  this  old  boiler 
could  only  tell  what  it  Lad  boiled !  One  giant,  wo  know,  was 
boiled  up  in  it;  for  in  1787  John  Hunter  wrote  aa  follows  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  ; — "  I  have  lately  got  a  tall  man.  I  hope  to 
bo  able  to  show  Lim  to  you  next  Bummer."  This  tall  man  wa^ 
no  doubt  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  wiiose  skeleton  is  now  in  tho 
Hunterian  Museum  at  tho  Collogo  of  Suigeons.  I  opened  tho 
cover  of  tho  boiler  and  felt  about  for  any  relics  of  tho  great 
John's  culinary  operations  that  may  still  be  left,  I  could  not, 
however,  discover  anything  except  a  very  old  rusty  key  covered 
up  with  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper.  "Whether  this  was 
O'Brien's  key  I  don't  know,  nt  all  events  it  is  an  interestini; 
relic.     Close  to  the  boiler  are  the  old  (now  tumble-down)  pig- 

'3,    wherein  it  was  doubtless  that   Hunter  kept  tho  littlo 

This  disEccting-tablo  is  now  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
The  sob  oa  wliieli  Unnter  died  Lb,  I  anderataad,  al«o  at  St.  Qeorge't. 
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pig3  whicb  he  fed  with  madder  to  cause  their  bones  to  beoomo 
red. 

'After  ^[errimaa  and  myself  had  examined  the  house,  we 
went  into  the  0eld  in  front  of  John  Huiktci's  sitting- room.  In 
the  middle  of  the  field  there  ia  a.  hollow.  This  was  fonnerly  a 
pond,  in  which  John  Hunter  tried  esperimeuta  to  force  Scotch 
river  mussels  to  form  pearls  after  the  mamuT  of  the  Chinese 
experiment. 

'  la  the  pathway  near  the  house  I  ohserved  a  treo  bearing  very 
peculiar  incision  marks  upon  its  bark,  which  I  think  were  also 
some  of  John  Hunter's  handiwork,  inflicted  on  it  when  he  was 
carrying  out  experiments  on  Tegetablo  life.  The  markings  were 
mostly  above  my  head,  but  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  when  John  Hunter  cut  the  poor  tree  about,  they  would 
be  about  tlie  level  of  the  esperimenter'a  head  ;  but  the  growth 
of  the  tree  would  of  course  carry  the  markings  up  many  feet 
liigher. 

'  In  one  jKirtion  of  the  ground  is  a  veij  old  mulberry  tree. 
John  Hunter  saya  :  "  I  made  experiments  on  several  trees  of 
difleront  kinds,  as  pinea,  yews,  poplars,  walnuts."  Ho  does  not, 
however,  mention  this  old  mulberry  tree  ;  but  I'll  be  boimd  the 
poor  old  tree  did  not  escape  having  holes  bored  into  him  by 
gimlets  to  take  his  temperature  or  freeze  his  sap  in  the  spring 
months.  Oh  that  the  mulberry  treo  could  tell  us  of  the  suffering 
of  his  felloW'troes  in  the  grounds  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  John 
Hunter! 

'  Close  to  the  mulberry  tree,  at  one  comer  of  the  field,  is  an 
artificial  mound  of  earth  very  much  the  shape  of  on  ancient 
tumulus.  Its  western  side  has  a  passage  in  it  leading  to  three 
vaults,  now  called  the  "  Lion's  Den,"  and  wherein  John  Hunter 
probably  used  to  keep  bis  lions  and  leopards. 

*  I  examined  these  dens,  but  discovered  nothing  but  a  very 
old  decrepit  wheelbarrow,  which  &om  the  look  of  it  might  have 
been  used  by  John  Hunter.  In  the  largest  den,  however,  I 
found  a  post  and  ua  iron  chain,  such  as  is  used  for  tying  up 
cattle.  The  block  of  wood  at  the  end  of  this  chain  is  very  old  j 
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(ind  -wonD-ealen,  the  chain  alao  vraa  very  much  worn.  I  think 
there  can  hardly  ho  a  doubt  that  this  iras  the  post  to  which 
Jolin  Hunter  used  to  tic  up  the  little  bull  wliich  the  Queen  garo 
him,  and  which  little  bull  nearly  killed  the  great  John ;  for  the 
atory  goes  that  one  d;iy  when  wrestling  with  tho  hull  the  beast 
knocked  lum  down,  and  wonld  have  gored  him  severely  had  not 
one  of  the  servants  driven  the  auusal  off  with  a  stick. 

'  On  the  top  of  tho  "  Lion's  Den  "  there  is  a  little  rampart 
made  of  bricks  and  tiles,  after  the  fashion  of  a  castellated  tower. 
Tho  legend  is  that  John  Hunter  kept  a  gun  hero,  which  he  used 
to  fire  off  occasionally — a  sort  of  private  foitreas,  in  tact ;  gun 
or  no  gun  there  is  an  eKccllent  look-out  froni  the  top  of  the 
"  Lion's  Don,"  In  John  Hunter's  time  Earl's  Court  was  quite 
in  the  countrj-,  and  from  tho  "  Lion's  Den  "  ho  would  have  had  a 
good  view  of  Westminster  Abbey,  little  thinking  he  would  ever 
bo  buried  there. 

'  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  Earl's  Court,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  iUastriouB  John  Hunter.  During  my  visit  th^re  I 
almost  imagined  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man 
himBelf,  so  little  is  the  place  changed.' 

(Qnslal  is  '  Lcng  Ago;  Kf,  /.,  Jaanarj,  18I3.J 

Oldes  Secrets  in  PnTsio  and  Seirgbrt. 

They  lie  before  us  in  a  veoerahle  volume,  whose  grave  frontia- 
piece  is  adorned  with  the  portraitures  of  Alexis,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Dr.  Keado,  llaymond  Liilly,  Dr.  Harvey,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
Dr.  John  Weckir.  John  Weckir,  Doctor  in  Physic,  first  com- 
piled the  book,  and  Dr.  K.  Eeado  augmented  and  enlarged  it. 
'  A  like  work  never  before  was  in  the  English  tongue.'  It  was 
printed  in  the  year  1661,  for  Simon  Miller,  at  the  Starre  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  it  is  entitled, '  Eighteen  Books  of  tho 
Secrets  of  Art  and  Nature,  being  the  Summe  and  Substance  of 
Naturall  Philosophy,  Methodically  Digested.'  Tho  book  is  one 
of  considerable  size  and  pretension,  written  by  wise  doctors  in 
tho  good  old  time,  two  hundred  yeara  ago.  Let  us  not  be  con- 
ceited and  harp  only  on  the  strings  provided  to  our  fingeis  in 
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the  niueteQiitb  CQDtury.  Foi  a  few  miDutes,  at  least,  it  will  not 
do  na  harm  to  get  a  little  ocientific  infonnatioa  Irom  our  ances- 
tois.  We  shall  glean,  therefore,  some  Tandom  facta  out  of  the 
harvest-fiold  of  Doctors  Eeade  and  Weckir,  selecting,  of  course, 
as  most  characteristic,  those  which  our  foretathcrs  may  call  ex- 
clusively their  own. 

In  the  way  of  practice  of  medicine,  wo  modems  say  that  any- 
thing like  Bcientific  principles,  on  wliich  one  can  depend,  have 
only  been  attained  in  our  own  lifetime.  '  Doctors  diflerod,'  and 
bumped  against  each  other,  only  bccauao  all  alike  were  feeling 
through  the  dark.  In  our  own  day  there  is  light  enough  to 
keep  doctors  from  differing  very  grossly — gross  difference  spring, 
iog  generally  more  from  the  want  of  knowledge  in  an  individual 
than  in  the  profession  generally,  although  there  is  yet  avast  deal 
to  be  learnt.  In  the  Erst  century,  Asclcpiades  dubbed  the  medical 
system  of  Hippocrates,  '  a  cold  meditation  of  death,'  Under 
Nero  there  arose  a  Dr.  Thessalus,  who  taught  that  Nature  was 
the  guide  to  follow  and  obey  in  all  diseases ;  and,  therefore,  un- 
der hifl  system  patients  were  simply  to  be  liberally  and  rapidly 
supplied  with  everything  they  fimcied.  Paracelsus,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  looked  for  a  patient's  symptoms  in  the  stars  ;  so 
we  must  not  be  stirprised  if  the  '  Secrets  in  Physic  and  Surgery,' 
published  among  the  other  secrets  in  this  volume  now  before  us, 
contain  odd  information. 

There  are  many  remedies  against  the  Plague  ;  but  that  on» 
which  is  reconunended  as  '  Tlie  Best  Thing  agaimt  the  Ploffve,'  is 
for  a  man  to  wash  bis  mouth  with  vinegar  and  water  before  ha 
goes  out,  drinking  also  a  spoonful  of  the  Lquor  ;  then  to  press 
his  nose  and  stop  his  breath,  so  that  '  by  the  vapour  and  steam 
held  in  your  mouth,  the  brain  bo  moistened."  In  the  following 
prescription  wo  believe  entirely :  '  For  Melancholy.  It  is  no 
small  remedy  to  cure  melancholy,  to  rub  your  body  all  over  with 
nettles,' 

Book  Five  contains  secrets  for  beautifying  the  human  body. 
The  following  receipt,  which  comes  first,  for  giving  people  a  sub- 
Btautial  look,  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  efficacious  to  be  often 
30—2 
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tried :  '  To  make  3mn  fat.  If  you  mingle  with  the  fat  of  a 
liziicd,  saltpetre  and  ctimmin  and  wheat-meal,  hens  fatted  witli 
this  meat  will  be  so  fht,  that  men  tliat  eat  them  will  oat  until 
they  hurst.' 

For  the  hair-dyea  favoured  hy  our  forefathers  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, say  much,  for  wo  most  differ  iu  taste  very  decidedly. 
Kecipes  are  given  for  ohtainiog,  not  only  black,  hut  white  hair, 
yellow  hair,  red  liiur,  and  '  To  make  your  hair  seem  green.' 
Nobody  in  these  days  will  use  a  course  of  the  distilled  water  of 
capers  to  make  his  hair  look  like  a  meadow ;  and  even,  if  any- 
body among  na,  too  faatidious  as  we  now  are,  wanted  yellow  hair, 
■we  do  not  think  that  he  would  consent  to  rub  into  his  head  for 
that  purpose  honey  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Among  '  secrets  for 
beautifying  the  body,'  we  cannot  but  think  this  also  indicative  of 
an  odd  taste  :  '  If  you  would  change  the  colour  of  children's 
eyes,  you  shall  do  it  thus  :  with  the  ashes  of  the  small  uut-shells, 
with  oil  you  muat  anoint  the  forepart  of  their  bead ;  it  trill  make 
the  vkita  of  children's  eyes  blacky  do  it  often  !'.  snaOon  wardi, 

PbBSCRIPTIOS  ExTRAOBDINAIlT. 

Down  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  Helps 

tellB  us,  the  Aztecs  used  yearly  to  slay  a  young  man  in  spring 
that  the  noblee  might  eat  his  heart  as  a  sort  of  sacrament.  Any 
way,  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  just  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  London,  the  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  recommended 
cannibalism  to  Englishmen  without  the  smuUust  apology  or  hoai- 
tation .' 

A  Mmnminll  Quiiitesaetice. 
'  Take  of  the  llesh  of  a  sound  young  man  dying  a  natnial 
death  about  the  middle  of  August,  three  or  four  pounds.  Let 
the  flesh  be  taken  from  Ids  thighs  or  other  fleshy  parts.  Put  it 
into  a  lit  glass  and  pour  upon  it  spirit  of  wine.  Lot  it  sluid  ao 
three  or  four  days.  Take  out  the  llesh  and  put  it  upon  a  glass 
plate,  and  imbibe  it  with  spirits  of  salts.  Let  it  stand  uncovraed, 
but  in  the  shadOj  where  no  dust  or  other  filth  may  fall  upon  it. 


RARE  OPERATIONS. 

Be  sure  you  often  turn  it,  and  being  well  dried,  you  niaj  put  it  J 
up  in  a  fit  jai  and  keep  it  for  use.' — Aurora  Chymica,  Chap.  III.  i 

Pnm  •  Sicrifiaai  Utdiew;  im  IJu  ■  CanMI  KagQiM  Jar  OOtUr,  \Sn. 

Karb  Operations. 
Exostom  in  llie  Eye. 
Di.  Maiaonneave,  at  the  French.  Academy  of  Sclencea,  haa  1 
given  an  account  of  the  extirpation  of  an  enonnoas  exostosis  in 
the  oibit  or  socket  of  the  eye.     An  exostosis  in  this  port  cauBea 
the  oigan  of  vision  to  protrude,  and  moreover  produces  a  ci 
preasion  on  the  brain  which  may  in  time  occasion  death.     The 
destruction  of  theae  osseous  tumours  has  been  rarely  attempted 
by  surgeons,  and  then  only  partially,  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
bone  which  forma  their  base.     They  are  bo  hard  that  the  best- 
tempered  steel  is  employed  in  vain  ujion  their  tisane.     Thus,  in 
one  case  on  record,  the  enrgcons  worked  fire  hours  with  gouge 
and  mallet,  and  only  succeeded  in  carrying  off  one-tbird  of  tho 
tumour.     In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Maisonneuve,  he  reso- 
lutely attacked  the  base  of  the  tumour,  detached  it  i 
seconds  by  breaking  tho  bone  on  which  it  rested,  and  then,  by    I 
alow  degrees,  extracted  it  in  a  aingle  block.     It  weighed  90    i 
grammea,  its  vertical  diameter  was  52  millimetres,  its  antero-pos-  \ 
terior  diameter  G2,  and  the  transversal  one  40.     Its  base  pre- 
sented a  surface  of  four  sciuaro   centimetres.     Its  tissue  was    > 
much  harder  than  that  of  ivory.     Immediately  after  the  operar 
tion  the  eye  waa  carefully  replaced  in  its  orbit,  and  at  pre-    ' 
sent,  six  weeks  after  tho  operation,  the  subject,  a  young  man  of  ( 
10,  baa  completely  recovered  both  his  health  and  eyesight. 

Quadruple  Amputation. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  in  the  autumn  of  1S69  Dr. 

Bcgg,  of  Dundee,  amputated  the  whole  of  tho  extremities  in  tho 

case  of  a  young  woman  named  Robertson,  whose  hands  and  feet 

had  assumed  a  gangrenous  condition,   the  proslmata    cause  of  i 
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■which  was  attributed  to  embolism.  Aftei-  tlie  operation  a  sub- 
Boription  wna  raised,  and  the  poor  woman  sent  to  London,  where, 
at  the  reiiuest  of  some  influential  friends  of  hers,  Jlr.  Heather 
Uigg  had  couatrncted  for  her  some  specially-devised  prothetic 
appliances,  in  which  the  distinguishing  features  were  that  the 
artificial  hands  were  automatic  id  action,  opening  and  shutting 
their  fingers  at  the  will  of  the  patient.  This  pecuhar  prehen- 
sility  gave  her  the  power  of  grasping  even  so  small  a  substance 
as  a  erochet-needle,  and  enabled  her  to  gain  a  comparatively 
lucrative  livelihood  by  making  shawls,  &c.  So  admirably  did 
she  do  this  that  ono  was  sent  by  her  to  the  Queen,  who,  struck 
by  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  the  remarkable  means 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  generously  gave  the  poor  woman 
jE5.  The  artificial  legs  were  also  so  arranged  as  to  enable  her  to 
stand  and  walk  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  Three  years  have 
passed  since  she  first  began  the  use  of  extraneous  appliances,  and 
she  now  writes  an  admirable  hand,  besides  knitting,  feeding,  and 
dressing  hereelf,  &c.  In  a  communication  made  by  her  a  few 
days  since,  which  is  now  before  us,  she  writes  that  she  can  walk 
oioao  quite  easily  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  and  that  no  one  could 
observe  the  cause  of  her  lameness.  The  case  is  one  of  no  common 
interest,  owing  to  its  being  the  only  one  on  record  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  four  extremities  have  been  removed.  Apart  from 
its  pathological  value,  as  indicating  liow  life  may  be  saved  by 
judicious  interference  in  cases  of  embolic  gangrene,  there  remains 
the  gratifying  result  that,  by  the  use  of  ingenious  mechanism, 
the  patient  is  enabled  to  gain  her  living,  while  presenting  nearly 
the  same  external  appeaianoe  as  if  she  still  retained  possession 
of  her  natural  limbs.  It  is  a  unique  case,  and  a  triumphant  in- 
stance of  mechanical  ingenuity.  bhiaa  ut^ai  JaurmL, 


Fob  a  Pikne-akd-'Webbe  ih  tiie  Etk. 


'  This,'  says  Bailey,  was  ' 
of  tlie  eye,  not  much  unlike  ; 
'  a  web  on  the  eye.'     Or, 


I  hairy  induration  of  the  membranes 
,  cataract,'  and  Peatl  (among  oculists) 
'  any  humour  that  comes  out  of  the 


head.'  John  Aubrey  records :  '  Mj  father  laboured  under  this 
infirmitie,'  and  our  learned  men  of  SalisbMy  could  due  him  no 
good.  At  last  ono  goodwife  Holly,  a  poore  woman  of  Chalke, 
cured  Mm  in  a  liUle  time.  My  lather  gave  her  a  broadpiece  of 
gold  for  the  rec«ipt,  which  is  this  :  Take  about  half  a  pint  of 
the  best  white  wine  vinegary  pnt  it  in  a  pewter  dish,  which  set 
on  a  chafing  dish  of  coales,  covered  with  another  pewter  diab; 
ever  and  anon  wipo  off  the  droppes  on  the  upper  diBh,  till  you 
have  got  a  little  glassful,  Ti'hich  reserve  in  a  cleans  vesaell ;  then 
take  about  half  au  ounce  of  white  sugar  candie,  beaten  and 
Ecarcht«  very  fine,  and  putt  it  in  the  glaase ;  so  atoppe  it  and  let 
it  stand.  Drop  one  drop  in  the  morning  and  f-venlng  into  the 
eye,  and  let  the  patient  lye  still  a  quarter  of  an  Lour  after  it. 

'  I  told  Mr.  liobert  Boyle  thia  receipt,  and  he  did  much  admtre 
it,  and  tooke  a  copie  of  it,  and  aayd  that  he  that  was  the  inven- 
tor of  it  was  a  good  chemist.  If  thia  medicine  wero  donne  in  a 
golden  diah  or  porcelain  dish,  &c.,  it  'would  not  doe  this  cure  ; 
but  the  virtue  proceeds,  sayd  he,  from  the  pewter,  which  the 
vinegar  does  take  ofi".'  j^^.  «r„™i  ni,»^  ./  niMln. 

Tight  Boots  axd  Weak  Etes. 

There  is  aomething  after  all  in  the  notion  and  belief  of  our  old 
iady  friends,  that  tight  boots  produce  weak  eyes.  Since  the  new- 
fashioned  boot  made  for  and  worn  by  ladies  has  come  into  use, 
we  have  been  consulted  in  various  instances  for  a  weakness  of 
vision  and  a  stiflness  about  the  ocular  apparatus,  which  we  found 
at  first  difficulty  in  accounting  for,  since  wo  were  unable  to 
detect  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  eyo  to  cause  tbis  disordered 
vision,  or  to  trace  any  constitutional  disturbance  likely  to  pro- 
voke functional  phenomena.  A  mother,  wise  in  her  generation, 
given  to  bestowing  roses  to  fiarpocrat«B,  the  god  of  Silence, 
asked  us  if  the  tight  boots  worn  by  her  daughter  might  not  pro- 
duce the  diatressing  symptoms  of  aslficnopia  complained  of.  To 
this  we  assented,  and  upon  the  tight  boots  being  dispensed  with, 
diseovered  that  the  cause  of  the  ntlscliief  must  have  been  re- 
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moved,  for  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  eyes  ceased — sublaiur 
causa,  tollitiir  effedus.     However  disposed  our  fashionable  ladies 
may  he  to  wear  the  high-built,  conical-shaped  heeled  boot  of  the 
period,  with  narrow  toea  and  light  top  soles,  which  throws  the 
foot  HO  prominently  forward,  and  tends  to  compress  it  in  a  apace 
which  the  boot-closer  narrowly  limits,  and  however  amdotis  they 
may  be  to  imitate  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  whoso  foot,  it  is 
stated,  betrayed  a  royal  race,  for  water  flowed  beneath  the  instep,. 
,       this  we  tell  them,  in  the  hour  of  splendour  ami  fashion,  that  the 
localised  pain  suffered  from  compression  of  the  foot,  and  the  con- 
sequent produttion  of  coma  and  bunions  and  distorted  toes,  so 
jiationtly  endured   in   the   self-sacriflca    to   outward  bUow,  are 
nothing  compared  to  other  symptoms  which  undue  and  per- 
sistent pressure  provokes,  and  which  may  be  readily  recognised 
in  the  unsteady,  bashfid  look  about  the  eyes,  the  perpetual 
winking  of  the  lids,  and  the  contracted  brow,  so  pathogomic  of 
approaching  weakness  of  sight — the  asthenopia  of  the  oculist ; 
while  we  must  remind  them  Propcrtius  has  written  oculi  sunt  in 
amore  duces,  and  we  now  teach  them  that,  at  the  expense  of  a           ii 
neat  foot,  they  must  not  injure  their  eyesight.          JWoi.Mi  f>ih.    ^^H 

'  DocToaa'  Bills.'                                    ^^M 

One  of  the  Medilalions  of  the  Hon.  Eobert  Boyle  is  '  Upon  his 
reviewing  and  ranking  together  tlie  several  bills  piled  up  in  tho 
Apothecary's  shop,  and  runs  as  follows :  'Either  my  curiosity, 
^L         or  my  value  of  health,  has  made  it  my  custom  when  I  hove  passed 
H         through  a  covtrse  of  physic,  to  review  the  particulars  it  consisted 
^         of;  that,  taking  notice  by  what  remedies  I  found  most  good,  and 
by  what,  little  or  none ;  if  I  sboiUd  fall  into  the  like  distemper 
for  the  future,  I  might  derive  some  advantage  from  my  past  ex- 
perience.    In  comphauce  with  this  custoui,  as  I  was  this  day 
reviewing  and  putting  together  the  doctor's  several  prescriptions 
sent  me  back  by  the  apothecary,  Good  God  1  said  I,  in  my  self, 
what  a  multitude  of  unpleasant  medicines  have  I  been  ordered 
H           to  take.     The  very  numbering  and  reading  them  were  able  t»<^^J^ 
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discompose  nic,  and  make  me  almost  sicke,  though  the  taking  of 
them  helped  to  make  me  well.  And  certainly,  if  when  I  was 
about  to  enter  into  a  course  of  pbysick,  oil  these  loathsome  medi- 
cines, and  uneasie  preacription;),  had  heen  presented  me  together, 
as  things  I  must  take  and  comply  with,  I  should  have  utterly 
despaircfl  of  a  recOTeiy  that  mast  be  80  obtained,  and  should  not 
perhaps  have  undertaken  bo  dil&cult  and  tedious  a  work,  out  of 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  prove  impossible  for  me  to  go 
thorow  with  it.  Thus,  when  a  man  considers  the  duties,  and  the 
mortifications,  that  are  requisite  to  a  recovery  out  of  a  state  of  sin 
into  a  state  of  grace,  he  must  be  resolute  enough,  if  he  bo  not  de- 
terred from  undertaking  the  conditions  that  piety  requires,  by 
go  many  and  great  difficulties  us  will  present  themselves  to  his 
affrighted  imagination :  but  let  not  this  make  him  despondent, 
for  'tis  true,  tliat  these  discomposing  medicines,  if  I  must  have 
token  eo  much  as  a  tenth  part  of  them  In  one  day,  would  havu 
either  despatched  me,  or  disabled  me  to  endure  the  taking  any 
the  next,  But  then,  although  I  now  see  these  troublesome  pre- 
scriptions all  at  once,  I  did  not  use  them  so,  but  took  only  one 
or  two  harsh  remedies  in  one  day,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to 
hear  them,  especially  being  assisted  by  moderate  intcrvallcs  of  re- 
spite, and  supported  by  other  sea.sonah1e  cordials,  and  by  that 
highest  cordial,  the  hope  that  the  ««  of  these  troublesome  means 
of  recovery  would  soon  free  mo  from  the  nui  of  them.  And  thus, 
though  the  hardships  of  piety  are,  by  the  ghostly  and  carnal 
enemies  of  it,  wont  to  be  represented  to  one  that  begins  to  grow 
u  convert,  so  great  and  formidable  a  multitude  as  to  be  insuper- 
able ;  yet  if  he  cousider,  that  although  his  foresight  meet  with 
them,  all  at  once,  yet  he  will  ueed  to  grapple  with  them,  but  one 
after  another,  and  may  be  as  well  able  to  overcome  a  temptation 
this  day  or  to-morrow,  as  he  did  another  yesterday.  So  that  to 
this  case  also  may  in  some  sense  be  apphed,  that  (either  counsel 
or  precept)  of  our  Saviour,  not  to  be  solicitous  for  to-morrow, 
but  to  chaige  no  more  upon  a  day  than  the  trouble  that  belongs 
to  it.  And  if  he  considers,  too,  that  as  a  wise  physician  hiis 
always  a  great  core  that  Lis   remedies  be  not  disproportiouate  to 
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Uio  patient's  Etrength,  and  after  harali  pliyeick  to  relieve  him 
with  cordials,  so  God  will  not  suiFer  those  that  intrust  tbeniselves 
to  TTim  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able,  but  will  allow 
them  cordiala  aftfr  their  aafferinga,  in  case  ho  do  not  torn  the 
sufforiugs  into  cordials.  K{I  say)  our  new  convert  sliall  consider 
tluiigs  of  thia  nature,  ho  will  not  be  nmch  discouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  dilficidtiea,  that  will  aa  much  eucoble  and  endear  his 
aucopsa  aa  they  can  oppoae  it ;  and  he  will  never  despair  of  vic- 
tory in  an  engagement,  where  he  may  justly  hope  to  have  God 
for  his  second,  and  Heaven  for  his  reword.' 


A  I^EVBRIE. 


L 


When  I  walk  the  atreeta  (says  Biahop  Berkeley),  I  use 
following  natural  maxim  (viz.  that  he  is  the  true  possessor  of 
thing  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that  owns  it,  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it),  to  convince  niyaelf  that  I  have  a  property  in  the  gay 
part  of  all  the  •,'ilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I  regard  aa  amuse- 
ments designed  to  delight  my  eyea,  and  the  imagination  of  thoso 
kind  people  who  ait  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  please  me,  I 
have  a  real  and  they  only  an  imagiuary  pleasure  from  their  ex- 
terior embellishments.  Upon  the  same  principle,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  I  am  the  natural  proprietor  of  all  the  diamond  neck- 
laces, the  crosses,  stars,  brocades,  and  embroidered  clothes,  which 
I  see  at  a  play  or  birth-night,  as  giving  more  natural  delight  to 
the  spectator  than  to  thoso  that  wear  them.  And  I  look  upon 
the  beaux  and  ladies  as  so  many  paroquets  in  an  aviary,  or  tulips 
in  a  garden,  designed  purely  for  my  diversion.  A  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  cabinet,  or  library,  that  I  have  free  access  to,  I  think 
my  own.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  desiro  is  the  use  of  things,  let 
who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them.  By  which  maxim  I  am  grown 
one  of  the  ricbeat  men  in  Great  Britain,  with  thia  difference,  that 
I  am  not  a  prey  to  my  own  cares,  or  the  envy  of  others. 


3^ 


TuE  Seven  Ao£3  of  JIan. 

In  the  '  Customs  of  London  and  Arnold's  Chronicle,'  prinl 
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by  Pynaon,  '  the  seven  ages  of  man  lyving  in  ye  worldo,'  are  thus 
described:  'The  fyratageia  Infancie,  and  laatyth  from  the  byrth 
unto  seven  yere  of  age.  The  second  is  chyldhod  and  enduryth  un- 
to fifteen  yere  age.  The  third  ago  ia  adolescencye  and  enduryth 
unto  twenty-five  yere  ago.  The  fifth  age  is  manhood.  The  sixth 
IK  old  age,  and  lastoth  unto  seventy  yere  age.  The  seventh  ago 
of  a  man  is  crepyll  and  ecduiyth  unto  dethe.' 

In  'The  Treasury  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,'  1613,  Pro- 
clns,  a  Grcok  author,  ia  said  to  have  divided  the  lifBtimo  of  man 
into  Seven  Agts ;  over  each  of  which  one  of  the  seven  planets  was 
supposed  to  rule  A'  The  first  age  is  called  Infancy,  containing 
the  space  of  fouro  yearcs.  The  second  age  containeth  ton  years, 
until  he  attaine  to  the  yeares  of  fourtcene :  this  a^e  ia  called 
Childiwod.  The  third  age  consiateth  of  eight  yeares,  being  named 
by  our  ancients  Adolescence  or  Toutkhood;  and  it  lasteth  from 
fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty  yeaies  be  fully  complete.  The 
fourth  age  paceth  on,  till  a  man  have  accomplished  two  and  fortie 
yeares,  and  ia  t^anoed  Yoiing  ManJtood.  the  fifth  age  named  Mature 
Manhood,  hath  (according  to  the  said  author)  fifl«enc  yeaiea  of 
continuance,  and  therefore  makes  his  progress  so  far  aft  sis  and 
fifty  yeares.  Afterwards,  in  adding  twelve  to  fifty-sixe,  you  shall 
make  sixty-eight  yeares,  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  age, 
and  is  called  old  age.  The  seventh  and  last  of  these  seven  ^es  is 
limited  from  six.ty-eight  yoares,  so  far  as  four-score  and  eight, 
Ijeing  called  weak,  declining,  and  decrepile  age.  If  any  man 
chance  to  go  beyond  this  age  (which  ia  more  admired  than  noted 
in  many),  yoii  shall  evidently  perceive  that  he  will  retume  to  hia 
first  condition  of  Infancy  againe.' 

Hippocrates  likewise  divided  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages, 
bat  differs  from  Proclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each 
period.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  usual  to  divide  human  life 
into  only  four  periods,  In&ncy,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age. 

A  Medical  Confession. 
A  confession,  frankly  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  physician 
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to  Coorge  L,  and  a  memLer  of  the  Kit-Eat  Club,  has  been  pr^ 
served :  perhaps  tho  tnitli  it  reveals  is  as  conspicuous  as  iU 
humour.  Garth,  coming  to  tho  Club  one  night,  declared  hd 
must  soon  he  gone,  having  many  patients  to  attend ;  but  eotiUl 
good  wine  being  produca.!,  he  forgot  them.  Sir  KiuhsTd  Steely 
was  one  of  the  p.itty,  and  reminded  him  of  the  visits  he  had  ti 
pay,  when  Garth  immediately  pulled  out  his  list,  which  amoante 
to  fifteen,  and  said  ;  '  It's  no  great  matter  whether  I  eee  then 
to-night  or  not,  for  nine  of  them  have  such  bad  constitutionB 
that  all  tliQ  physicians  in  the  world  can't  save  them,  and  t" 
other  six  have  such  good  constitutions  that  all  the  physicni 
the  world  can't  kill  them.' 

'Every  Man  is  a  PaYsioiAN  oh  a  Fool  by  Fobty.' 

A  portion  of  this  wise  saw  may  be  traced  in  a  riddle,  hea 

'  Tobacco,"  taken  from  the  '  Cambridge  University  MS.'  DD. ' 

75,  and,  as  the  date  of  other  pieces  in  the  volume  prove,  t 

written  between  1586  and  1600, 

'  A  foole  or  a  physician,  I  know  not  whether 

His  penner  hath  and  inek  horn  all  in  one ; 

Kept  in  an  eeles  skin,  or  in  a  case  of  leather. 

And  made  of  clay  converted  to  a  stone  : 
His  cotton  is  of  dai'k  dervied  greno. 

His  matter  all  witlun  his  nose  is  pend. 

And  in  the  strangest  guise  it  may  be  scene, 

He  drawes  liis  milk  out  of  a  candel's  end, 

Here  with  his  missives  round  about  he  aendea, 

Till  breath  and  heard  and  all  the  house  do  s 

He  wrings  his  neck  and  givcth  to  his  freicndes. 

Hold  galautes  hero,  and  to  Galenus  drink. 

EpiTAPns  ox  Fat  Folks. 
In  the  year  175S,  died  the  great  tallow-chandloi'  whose  1 
and  death  are  thus  laconically  recorded  on  his  tombstone  : — 


EPITAPHS  ON  FAT  FOLKS. 

Here  lies  io  earth  an  honutt  fallow, 
Vrbo  ilied  by  (at  ooil  lived  by  tallow. 

Another  corpulent  petaon  is  tlius  lameuted  : — 

Here  lies  tlie  boily  of  Tkotmut  Ooltnuui, 
A  vaatly^r,  though  not  a  very  tall  man  ; 
Full  twenty  stone  he  weighed,  yd  I  am  told, 
TTJB  captain  thoaght  him  worth  bis  weight  in  gold : 
Grim  Death,  who  ne'er  to  nobody  showa  favour. 
Hurried  him  off  fur  oU  his  good  behaviour, 
Begardless  of  his  weight  he  bundled  him  away, 
'Fore  any  one  '  Jack  llobinaon '  could  say. 

A  faiDial  lesson  U  given  in  the  foUowing  : 

But  why  he  grew  so  fat  i'  th'  waiat. 

Now  mark  ye  the  true  reason, 
^Vhen  other  people  uaeil  to  fast, 

He  feasted  in  that  aeason. 
So  DOW,  alu  1  hath  cruel  Death 
I^d  him  ill  his  sepnlchre. 


Ilierefore,  good  people,  here  'tis  imii. 

You  plainly  may  aeo  here. 
That  fat  men  sooner  die  than  lean. 

Witness  fat  Johnny  Holder, 

The  son  of  a  Deim,  a  man  of  TCiy  spurt:  habit,  expressing  to 
tlid  son  of  a  Bishop  his  astonishment  at  the  great  difference  in 
tlie  size  of  their  fiilliers,  the  Bishop  being  very  fat,  he  explained 
the  leaaan  as  follows  : — 

There's  a  dllTerence  between 
A  Bishop  and  a  Dean ; 

And  I'll  toll  you  the  reason  why ; 
A  DeoQ  eonnot  dish  up 
A  dinner  like  a  Bishop, 

To  feed  such  a  fat  son  as  1. 


The  Hindoo  Xotios  oi'  Losoevitv. 
On  this,  aa  on  every  subject,  the  ima^nation  of  the  Iliitdoot  ' 
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(liataocod  all  competition,  Tliua,  among  aa  immense  number  of 
similar  facts,  wo  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  dura- 
tion of  the  life  of  common  men  was  80,000  years,  and  that  holj 
0  lived  to  be  upwards  of  100,000,  Some  died  a  little  sooner, 
others  a  little  later ;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  anti- 
quity, if  we  take  all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the 
average.  Of  one  king,  whose  name  was  Gudhishther,  it  ia 
casually  mentioned  that  he  reigned  37,000  years ;  while  another, 
called  Alarka,  reigned  66,000,  They  were  cut  off  in  their  prime, 
:e  arc  sevexal  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be 
about  half  a  million.  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a 
very  shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his 
single  person  the  functions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent 
man  lived  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were  indeed 
long  in  the  land,  since,  when  he  was  made  king  he  was 
2,000,000  years  old  :  .he  then  reigned  4,300,000  years ;  having 
done  which  he  resigned  Ms  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000 
years  more.  jwtic'j  floior^  of  Civiii*!™, 

Longevity  of  Medical  Men. 

The  following  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  died  during 
the  year  1871  at  the  ages  indicated,  viz.  : — Joseph  Hodgson, 
F.E.S.,  late  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
landj  aged  81 ;  James  Wardrop,  M.D.,  F.K.C.S.,  formerly 
surgeon  to  King  George  the  Fourth,  87  ;  Peter  Mark  Kogct," 
M.l>.,  Edinburgh,  F.E.C.P.,  F.Pi.S.,  90;  John  Haddy  James, 
F.ILC.S.,  late  surgeon  to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  83  ; 
Joseph  C.  Cookworthy,  M.D,  Ediohui^b,  of  Plymouth,  79  ; 
Gilbert  "VVakelield  Macmurdo,  F.RC.S.,  F,E,8.,  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  Newgate,  72  ; 
Sir  James  Prior,  M.D.,  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals,  80  ;  James 
HavUacd,F.E.C.S,,  of  Bridgwater,  81  ;  "William  Stevens,  MD., 
D.C.L,  Oxon,  of  Great  Malvern,  82;  Nathaniel  Smith,  F.E.C.S., 
of  Clifton,  88. 

The  obituary  of  '  J7(e  Timti '  and  the  medical  journals  {of 
1872)  have  recorded  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  prolonged 


existence  in  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  profcasiona, 
who  have  died  in  the  above  year.  It  will  bo  seen  in  the  sub- 
joined list  that  only  those  who  bad  reached  fourscore  yeara  and 
upwards  ore  published — a  Hugh  Andrew,  M.D.,  and  Peter 
UtiUcr,  M.D.,  each  di  years  of  ago  ;  Bowyer  Vaux,  F.K.C.S.,  91 ; 
Augustus  Bo2zi  Granville,  M.D.,  and  Francis  Kiemau,  M.E.C.S.J 
each  89  ;  Robert  Venablea,  M.D.,  88  ;  Hobert  Buchanan,  MB., 
86  ;  Thomas  Leigh  Blondeli,  M.D.,  84  ;  William  Bodingtoa, 
J''.R.C.S.,  and  John  Gardner,  F.RC.S.,  each  82  j  Thomas 
Coleman,  F.R.C.S.,  81 ;  Robert  Wade,  F.E.C.S,,  Thomas 
Bames,  ILD.,  and  James  Alexander  Gordon,  M.D.,  each  80 
years  of  age.  The  united  agea  of  these  14  gentlemen  amount  to  ■ 
1,200  years,  giving  an  overage  of  more  than  85  years  to  each. 
Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  in  his  work  on  the  duration  of  human  life, 
lias  placed  medical  men  as  representing  a  medium  longevity  of 
56.  Artists  are  represented  at  57 ;  lawyers,  58  ;  military  men, 
59 ;  farmers  and  clerks,  61 ;  merchants,  62  ;  and  clergymen,  6G, 
To  prolong  life  tlie  some  authority  adds  that  good  temper  and 
hUaiity  are  necessary  ;  violent  passions,  the  inward  gnatrings  of 
offended  vanity  and  pride,  tending  to  corrode  every  viscns,  and 
to  lay  the  seeds  of  future  mental  and  bodily  sufferings.  Apathy 
and  insensibility  being,  unfortunately,  the  best  sources  of  peace 
of  mind,  and  as  Fontenelle  observed, '  a  good  stomach  and  a  bad 
heart  are  essential  to  happiness,'  perhaps  the  best  maxim  to  pro- 
long OUT  days  and  render  them  as  tolerable  as  possible  is  the 
'  Bene  tivere  ei  lidarL' 


"  The  Regent,  sir,  is  taken  ill. 
And  all  depends  on  Ilalford's  skill. 
'Pray  what,'  inquired  the  sago  physician, 
'  Has  brought  him  to  this  sad  condition  1' 
When  Bloomfield  ventiirod  to  pronounce, 
'  A  little  too  much  Cherry  Bounce.' 
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The  Ecgent  heaiing  what  was  said, 
Eaised  from  the  couch  his  aching  head 
And  cried,  '  No,  Halford,  'tis  not  so. 
Cure  us,  O  doctor !   Cura^oa." 


EPITAPH   ON   A   QUACK. 

This  quack  to  Charon  would  his  penny  pay  : 
The  grateful  ferryman  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Return,  my  friend,  and  live  for  ages  more, 
Or  I  must  haul  my  useless  boat  ashore." 
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